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The universal empire^ into which it was the destiny of the 
civilized world to bo consolidated, in preparation for the advent 
of the promised deliverer, was now virtually established by the 
conquests of Borne and her influenco over the ilations that were 
not yet conquered. But the process of the conquest itself had out- 
grown the constitution of the Bepuhlic. In .the light of the event, 
we know that the only possible issue of the disorders of the state 
was in the supreme power of a single niler. The men of that age 
could only look forward to along and doubtful contest of the domi- 
nant^ligarchy widi the powers of patriotic devotion and personal 
ambition. Which of those was the niling motive of the edehrated 
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brothers, who were the means of first bringing the conflict to the 
arbitrament of open force, is still one of the vexed questions of 
historical opinion, c . • 

The Semproiiian House yielded to few of the Roman Gentea in 
antiquity. Twelve years after*the foundation of the Republic (b.o. 
497), the consulship was hold by A. Sempronius Atratinus, a 
member of the only patrician family of the gens ; all tlio rest — 
the Aselliones, Blassi, Gracchi, Sophi, and Tuditani being ple- 
beians. Of these families, most celebrated was late in 
acquiring the lustre with which it shines above the rest. The 
career of the first Tibeyins Gracchus was begun, so far as history 
records, with the Second Punic War ; but he was already of suf- 
ficient note to be appointed master of tlie horse to the dictator, 
M. Junius Pera (b.c. 216). We have seen his exploits in Italy, 
down to his death at the battle of Gompi Yc teres in Lueania, and 
the honompaid by Hannibal to his remains (b.o. 212). His son, 
the second Tiberius Gracchus, inherited tlio liberal ])rincipleR of 
which his father had given a proof by tlie emancipation of the 
slaves who had fouglit at Beneventum.* But, though he began 
his public life as {p opponent of the Scipios, he came forward, 
when tribune of th(f pleb^ Jo defend tliem. from the partf' attack 
instigated by Cato (b.c. 187).t He was rewarded with the thunks 
of the whole aristocratic i)arty, and with tlie hand of Cornelia, the 
youngest daughter of Africanus, whose title of the Mother of 
the Gracchi ” refers not more to the celebrity of her sons tlian to 
those high endowments which enabled her to give tlicvi a training 
that lias become jiroverbial in history. The exi>loits of the father 
in Spain and Sardinia have already been related. He was censor 
in B.C. 169 with Appius Claudius Pulcher, when ho enrolled the 
freedmen in the four city tribes. The last we hear of him is the 
mention of his second consulate in D.c. 163. Of liis family of 
twelve children all died young, except two sons, Tiberius and 
Caius, and a daughter, Sempronia, who became the wife of the 
younger Africanus. 

These tlirce dluldren were still infants when their father died; 
and ComeJia, who was much younger than her husband, refused 
an offer of marriage from the king of Egypt, in order to devote 
herself entirely to the education of the children, whom she is said 
to have shown as her family jewels. For this task she had the 
highest moral and intellectual qualifications. The virtues of the 
ancient Roman matrons were united in her Character wlijli the 
* VoL 11. p. 447. + VoL II. p. 55S. 
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Hellenic cnlture which she shared with the other members of her 
illustrious house; and, while she was careful to provide ^em with 
the bist masters in all the branches of Greek learning, her con- 
versation and example ever set before her 'children the noblest 
patterns of heroism and goodness. Under such culture the two 
brothersiiurpassed all the youths of their own age in accomplish- 
ments; and while both proved worthy of the pains bestowed upon 
them, the merits of each were made the more conspicuous by 
diiferences in their powers and dispositions. The younger, Caius, 
excelled his brother in talent, in vehemence of feeling, and in the 
fervour of his eloquence ; but Tiberius won higher esteem by his 
gentler virtues and simple dignity. His calm and graceful 
eloquence proved not less persuasive than the fervid harangues 
of his brother, whom ho surpassed in deep enthusiasm, if less 
ardent in its outward exhibition. Tlie difference of nine years in 
their ages gJive tlie more temperate Tiberius an ascendancy bene- 
ficial to both, though the later entrance of Caius on public life 
deprived Tiberius of his brother’s aid in the crisis of his fate. 
Such was the confidence inspired among the nobles by the early 
promise of Tiberius, that ho was elected to the college of augurs 
as sooi;^ as he reached manhood; and at his anstollation banquet 
he received from Appius Claudius, dfee chief of the Senate, the 
offer of Ills daughter’s hand. It is said that when Appius returned 
home with the tidings that he had betrothed his daughter, his 
wife exclaimed, “ Why such haste, unless you have got Tiberius 
QTacchns for her husband?” Publius Mucius Scmvola, whose 
legal acquTrements marked him as the founder of scientific juris- 
prudence at Home, afterwards conferred upon Gains Gracchus the 
hand of his daugliter Mucin^ By these alliances, added to the 
marriage of their sister to Scipio ACmilianus, the Gracchi became 
closely connected not only with the noblest families at Rome, but 
with the leading men who were most deeply convinced of the 
necessity of a reform in the abuses that vrere undermining the 
state. 

With such a cousin and brother-in-law as Scipio, tlie Gracchi 
could not want for opportunities of military distinction. Tiberius 
served, at the age of eighteen, as military tribune at the siege of 
Carthage, and was the first to mount the wall (b.c. 146). Nine 
years later, ho was qiiiestor in Spain, and wo have seen how his 
hereditary influence with the Iberians extricated the amy of 
Mancinus from g!seat peril ('b,c. 137). The statement that Tiberius, 

. on Ids retiuTi to Borne, resolved upon a revolutionary movement 
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for fear of being called 4 :o account for the repudiated treaty with 
the Numantines is doubtless a calumny of his enemies, perpetuated 
by the careless repetition of Plutarch. We know that he h^^ far 
higher motives for ulhdertaking the task, to which he was called 
not only by the voice of the people, but by tho approval of such 
men as Appius Claudius, Metellus Macedonicus, Mucius ^caBvola, 
and his brother Publius Licinius Crassiis Mucianus, whose cliarac- 
ter and legal learning gave him a weight second to no man at 
Home.* 

On his journey through Italy into Spain, and especially in 
Etruria, Tiberius Oracchus l^ad viewed with his own eyes those 
evil effects of the administration of the public lands, which lie had 
often heard deplored by his august friends at Home. He saw tho 
vast tracts, the possession of which had been usuiped by the 
cupidity of nobles and speculators, turned into sheep-walks or 
wretchedly cultivated by gangs of slaves in chains, while the poor 
Homan citizens and Italians, for whom no employment was left, 
were reduced to abject want. His pity for the slaves, a great 
number of whom were Greeks, doutitlcss added to tho indignation 
with which ho beheld tho condition of the Italian ])casants. Tho 
only remedy for those ovilj aitjacarcd to be the creation of a^iiddle 
class of small independent^kmdholders, by me.ans of a redistri- 
bution of the public domain, such as had been attempted by former 
agrarian laws. 

The convictions thus impressed on the mind of Gracchus, and 
deepened by tho meditations of many a leisure hour i^ tho camp 
befonj Humantia, were shared by many of the wiscslT and most 
moderate statesmen at Home. Caius Laslius, the friend of Scipio 
ASmilianus, had proposed, in his consulship (b.c. 140 ), tho re- 
sumption by the state of so much of the public land in Italy as 
had only been provisionally occupied, and not, like the bulk of the 
domain, virtually given away to hercditaiy possessors. But tho 
Senate and the great landholders raised an ojiposition which would 
have needed revolutionary measures to overcome, and Laslius 
earned his surname of the Wise by retiring from the contest Ho 
may ha\o exercised a sound discretion, but tho opportunity was 
lost of uniting the moderate party in a well-considered measure 
of reform, and the Scipios had placed themselves under a tacit 
pledge to resist energetic measures. Their conduct was openly 
censured by Appius Claudius; and his«party seem to have re- 

* This was Ae Crassas who was kiUod in the war with A Atonicus in Aaisw B,€f, 
130. See Vol. II. p. 651. • 
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garded the young Tiberius Qracchus ai^ a fit candidate to sup- 
plant Scipio in the favour of the people. The popular voice 
ratified the selection, and nrfiile one grandson of Airicanus was 
engaged in his thai^less toil before Numan&a, the wdUs of Home 
were placarded with invitations ^ another to care for the poor 
and for ■ the deliverance of Italy. With such support, and with 
his projects openly avowed, Tiberius Gracchus was elected tribune 
of the plebs, and entered upon his office on the 10th of December, 
B.C. 134. The proposal which Gracchus laid before the people 
was, in appearance at least, mdst moderate and constitutional. 
It was simply the re-enactment of the celebrated Licinian Roga- 
tion* on the possession of the public land, with some additions 
to adapt it to the existing state of things, and to prevent its 
again becoming a dead letter. The old law ensicted that no citizen 
should possess more than 500 juffera (about 300 acres)t of public 
land, nor feed upon the public pastures more than 100 head of 
largo and 500 head of small cattle. In resuming the possession 
of the wliole domain by the state, with a view to its redistribu- 
tion on the plan of Licinius, Gracchus proposed to leave to each 
of the present occupiers, besides his own 600 jugera^ 250 for each 
of hi^ sons, who were still under the ‘ipatrja potestas,” provided 
that the reserved quantity should not /exceed lO^Ojugera^ and this 
was to bo guaranteed as a permanent possession. Compensation 
appears to have hocn granted for buildings and plantations. The 
laud thus resumed was to be broken up into lots of 30 jugera; and 
these we^ to be leased in perpetuity to Roman citizens and Italian 
allies, at h moderate rent. To prevent the re-absorption of these 
holdings into great estates or their retuniing to the state of- waste, 
the holders were bound not to alienate their lots, and to keep them 
in cultivation. As former agrarian laws appeared to have fallen 
into desuetude mainly from the absence of a permanent executive 
machinery, three commissioners {triumviri) were to be appointed 
annually to conduct the business of resuming and re-distributing 
the public land. Their functions of course embraced the delicate 
task of deciding what was public and what wai^ private property; 
and it seems that Gnicchus annexed to his Agrarian Law, a sup- 
plementary Lex Judiciaria expresrty to the effect — “ut iiiviri judi- 
corent qua publicus ager, qua privatus esset” It was intended 
tliat their labours should be continued till the whole class whom 
it was designed to elevate should be provided with their allot- 

* See Vol. n. p. 276. 

t The was a little lees than fiye-eiKhtlis of an acre. 
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ments, a plan whicli Would seem to have involved the pur- 
chase of additional land at the cost of the state, when the public 
domain should be edausted. But* this was ^as yet only a%on 
tingency in the future. The land to be dealt with at present was 
that which was held by possessors without payment to the state ; 
that which had been regularly let on lease was exempted from 
the operation of the measure. As this Sempronian Rogation was 
ultimately passed, we may proceed to spetik of it as a law. 

The proposal of the Agrarian Law of Tiberius Gracchus is a 
fact of great significance in the* political and social history, not 
of Rome only, but of the human race. The evils which it exposed, 
the remedies which it attempted, the spirit in which it was resisted, 
the means by which it was carried, are all connected with questions 
of constant recurrence ih the history of civil society; but its bear- 
ing upon those questions has generally been grievously misunder- 
stood. Our estimate of the Gracchi must not be taken from the 
eulogies- which the orator, who was always striving to make good 
the position he had acquired among the nobles, is ever ready to 
lavish upon their murderers, the more freely as every honour 
heaped upon the suppressors ^of old seditions cast a reflected glory 
upon the queller of Catiline ; nor must wo assume the tri^h of 
the pointed sarcasm — ' * 

** Qnis tolerit Graochos de wditione querentes ? " 

Much less, confounding the cause of the possessors of the public 
domain with the rights of property, must we assume <^Jtliat the 
attack led by Tiberius Gracchus on the former was the fieginning 
of the war of socialism and communism against the latter. But 
yet there is a certain admixture of truth in both these errors. 
Constituted as the Republic then was, the means used by Tiberias, 
and afterwards by his brother, to carry their laws were such as to 
involve them in the responsibility incurred, whether for evil or for 
good, by revolutionists ; and though the proposal to resume the 
public lands was so far &om an invasion of the rights of property 
that the state wac only taking its own from the occupants who 
had justly forfeited the tenure which In many instances they hod 
usurped, yet their wholesale and sudden ejection involved a disre- 
, gard not only of the prescription acquired by a possession reaching ■ 
back in some cases to three centuries, but of the rights for which 
very many of the present owners had giySu full consideration ; for 
the public land had long been dealt with by piftcliaso and sale, ‘ 
lease and mortgage, just like private property; it had been planted 
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wit.li vines, olives, and timber, and its prodnetiveness improved by 
culture ; and farm-^buildings, houses, and even family burying- 
places %ad been fi^^od upon it Nor, if wc remember the condition 
of the city populace, by whom the mciisnrc ifras carried and who 
were sure to. reap from it the chief benefit — though such was not 
the intention of Gracchus and his noble associates — can it be denied 
that it tended to confiscate the property of the rich, in order to 
supply the wants of the poor, and that without really securing its 
destined purpose. But, if we would estimate the spirit of the law 
aright, we must keep abstract principles in the background, while 
we look at the actual evils under wliiich Italy was groaning and 
the^practical value of the remedies proposed. 

When Griicclius mounted the rostra to recount to the people, 
with that dignified moderation which gav^all the more effect to 
his deep convictions, his own vivid impressions of those evils, 
there was scarcely one of his hearers who could not add his testi- 
mony to the trulh, which was attested by the very occupation of 
the two consuls. The defray qf the martial energy of Horae was 
j)roved by the long resistance of Numantia to the demoralized 
armies that had si)ciit ten years at the foot of its rock; and the 
systeim of slave cultivation had ro'calecl its^worst dangers in the 
servile war which still raged in Sicily; How things had come to 
such a ])ass need only here be briefly indicated.* 

The Roman state w’as a small community of fellow-citizens in 
the midst of a rich country occupied by iiiany other states, which 
it subduejj OIK! after the other by force of arms. The land of each 
conquered coiiiniuuily became tlie properly of the conquerors by 
right of war, — a right wliicdi w'as usually commuted by the absolute 
forfeiture of a portion, goiicrally tlie third part of tlic whole terri- 
tor}\ Of tlii.s, part was sold to capitalists, part was granted to 
the colonists who w'cre planted in the conquered cities,! the 


* It wonlil ho qiiilo out of place in the prnw'iit work to discuss the diflicult ques- 
tions eouiioctcd with tliu Uoniiin public liuid ; and it is the less necessary as the 
Kiiglisli reader has uow witliiii his reach all the information on the subject that is of 
real value in Mr. Long's JkcUna of the Roman Republic, vol. v chaps. *x. — xii 

f Tho following psissage friMii IjongV work will throw furlhcr fight on what 
has been said cunccniiiig the Uoinau colonies : — **A part of tliu hind acquired by 
conquest was given or u.ssigued, as tho Roman pliraso was, in allotments of two 
jugcTtty sometimes more, to Itonian citizens, who settled ou their allotinciits. These 
settlors fornicd what tlie Romans called a colonia, a political community, not inde- 
pendent of, but part of the llo^an state. ... It was not only a ganison in. a 
conquered country ; tX was also X bmly of cultivators, who took possession of some 
city ^at already existed, or occupied it together with some remiiaut of tlk>' former 
inhabitants. AOnloiiiawas another Rome, a daughter of the I'iiy on tliu Tiber, a 
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rest became the Ager BMicua, or state domain. Tliis domain was 
occupied by private persons {possemres) as tenants of the state, 
but we are not informed under what regulations ; «ind it ifiattci's 
little, for all such regulations were soon set at nought. Tlio pos- 
sessors seem to have been in the first instance patricians only, who 
cultivated the land by means of their clients and, in a measure 
which increased very gradually, by slave labour. When the ple- 
beians rose to social equality witli the old citizens, the wealthy 
members of their body obtained a share in the assignments of the 
public land, and acquired a common interest with the older pos- 
sessors. Thus tlic contest between these great public tenants and 
the citizens who were deprived of all share in the domain wum no 
longer one between the patricians and the plebeians, but between 
the rich and the poorq in which the gain of the foimer was pur- 
chased at a heavy expense, not only to the latter, bnt to the com- 
monwealth itself. 

It is needless to follow the details of the process by wblcli the 
holdings of the poor became absor^^ed in those of the rich : — im- 
mense tracts converted from arable into pasture, partly through 
the deficiency of labour, and partly through the demand for wool 
for clothing the troopp, to^wlom com was supplied from Sicily: — 
the class of peasant cultivators replaced by gangs of slaves, the 
latter being supjdied by those same wars in which tlie former wore 
drafted off to serve, leaving their families to sink into poverty : — and 
the soil itself impoverished by bad cultivation. One effect of the in- 
discriminate use of the public land for pasturage is thus .flcscribed 
by Mr. Long : — “ The hills of Italy were covered in summer with 
animals which browsed on the grass and young shoots of the trees, 
and this was the beginning of the destniction of the forests on the 
hills and mountains, which was followed by the washing away of 
the soil, a calamity from which Italy htis never recovered.” The 
speeches in which Gracchus himself described the state of Italy 
were extant in the time of Cicero, and there is no good reason to 
doubt the genuineness of the fragments preserved by Plutarch and 
Appian. The T^ld beasts,” ho said, “ had their dens and holes 
and hiding-places, while the men whoffought and died h defence 
of Italy enjoyed indeed the light and air, but nothing else: house- 
less, and without a spot of ground to rest upon, they wander about 
with their wives and children, while their commanders with a lie 
in their months exhort the soldiers in baMe to defend their tombs 

dutiftd nhild which maintained itaelf and yielded obedience to its mother.” — DMin$ 
of tho Bonuxa, Bepuhlie, vol. i. p. 142. 
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and temples against tlie enemy ; for ouirof so many Homans not 
one has a family altar or ancestral tomb ; but they fight to main- 
tainlihe luxury and wealth of others, and they die with the title 
of lords of the earth, without possessing a smgle\)lod*to call their 
own.”* ‘*The census-lists of tbo^Boman burgesseS|i”'8ays Dr. 
Mommsen, furnished the commentary on these words, f If 
matters were to go on at this rate, the burgess-body would resolve 
itself into planters and slaves; and the Homan state might at 
length, as was the case with the Parthians, purchase its soldiers 
in the slave-market” 

Qracchus viewed all this with thcboyes of a soldier and a states- 
niHii, as well as of an ardent friend of liberty. His aim was to 
restore their rights to the suffering Italians and the defrauded 
Homan citizens ; to put an end to the miseries and social dangers 
involved in the vast gangs of foreign slaves, and to raise up once 
niore a class df peasant possessors, whose labour should at once 
restore productiveness to the soil and rear a hardy race capable 
of defending it A country; in which the land is much divided 
will always have a large supply of the best material for war. No 
other man cun endure so much as h(^who has turned the soil and 
reaped the harvest Tliis was the opinion of the Censor Cato.”t 
It is almost superfluous to point out* that such a class could not be 
supplied by the emancipation of tlie slaves, a measure of philan- 
tliropy totally foreign to Homan ideas. Even had they been as fit 
for freedom ns the recent events in Sicily had proved them unfit, 
their liberation and settlement on the public lands would have 
been the very means of shutting out the poor Homans and Latins 
whom it was intended to reinstate. 

Thus far the object in view was clear: but the means of effecting 
it involved questions of principle ns well as policy, which ulti- 
mately proved fatal. It was an incontestable truth, that the lands 
about to be reclaimed from the great possessors had never ceased 
to be the property of the Homan people. But they had been held 
by long prescription; many of the present owners had acquired 
them by bond fde purchase; and the boundarieg were so indefinite 
as to create great difficulty in distinguishing, not only between the 
homings of different possessors, but the public from private land. 

* liOng, Jkdint, Se., vcn. i. p. 176. 

t Tho following are tlie returns for a scries of years, beginning with the highest 
point to which the numbers rose ftfter the Second Punic War S38.314 in B.o^ 169 ; 
824i)00 in B.O. 154 ; 322,000 in B.O. 147 ; 317,823 in B.c. 181.-iSrti^ of Borne, 
▼ol. ii. pp. 04, 66. X Long, yol. i. p. 172. 
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The process of inquisition and ejectment must of course be 
gradual, keeping Italy in a constant ferment, and ever raising 
nenf causes of discontent. In fine, whatever might be the legal 
or moral rights bf the actual possessors, they were sure to regard 
the measure as one of downrig];^t spoliation, and to resist it with 
all the power of their wealth and infiucnce, of which the^ Senate 
itself was the organ. 

Scarcely less were the difficulties that sprang from those who 
were to be benefited by the measure. Tlie Italian farmers, who 
were the chief sufibrers, were not those who made "their voice 
heard in tlic Forum; nor werathe populace, who claimed tlic first 
share in the new division, the old lloman people, from whom tjie 
domain was called Public. The change already noticed in tlio 
constitution of the C<tmitia of the Tribes had (?onvcrted that 
assembly into little more tlian a mob of the city rabble, with an 
addition of the lowest of the country population, ^n wliicli de- 
liberation was impossible and voting a mere form, the decision 
being only ike sanction of popular, apidause to the mover of a 
rogation, unless tlie tactics of the opponents prevonbid its passing. 
Nor was this all : the tribuiy^s, not content with their sway over 
the Comitia of the Tabes,# were in the habit of haranguing tlie 
people in the occasional assemblies called contioncs* imldic meet- 
ings not unknown to the constitution from tlie i?arlicst times, but 
which henceforth became constant scenes of tumult and even of 
open violence. 

It was the excitement of this city rabble, in the hope obtain 
ing the chief share in the new distribution, that gave tlui popular 
impulse to the measure of Gracchus; and j^ct they were jiolilically 
as unfit to decide the question as they were physically incapable 
of supplying the required body of hardy cultivators. Whether for 
evil or for good, the political nullity of the jiopulav assembly had 
become a recognized constitutional fact, and the ^Scuate, in whoso 
hands the government had now centred, could generally control 
the Comitia by tlic veto of the tribunes in their interest. When, 

• ^ 

* The word, otherwise spelt ctnuswy is a cuntnivtion of conventio (a nioetiiipf), and it 
is applied also to tho addressed to any public aRSomhly. Tlio primury 

olycct of such meetings was to prcijnro the ]ieo])le for the business to be brought 
before the Comitia, or to obtain their ajiproval of some ucw monsui'c, such us uii 
intended war. They might be suniinoncd by any magistrate, but dissolved by one of 
aupotior rank. The meetings called by .lulius rjiMiilus ufler the di8a])pearnnce of 
Bomq^is, and by Brutus after the expulsion of ^lie Tan^uins, ore cited ns early 
examples of eomiwMJt. In the later llejmblic they wore genemUy siimiiioncd bj| tlin 
tribiinea to inflame or give utterance to popular discontent. 
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therefore, Gracchus, hopeless of obtaining ...o assent of the 
Sen{||:e to his measure, laid it at once before the Gomitia of the 
Tribes, the Optimates regarded this revolutionary form of proce- 
dure as a blow to their authority quite as seridhs aS the assault 
which the bill itself made upon their interests. They entered on 
the contest with all the vehemence of an aristocracy when they feel 
that not only are tlieir interests infringed upon, but the very 
foundations of tlieir power arc assailed. 

Since the niiinlier of the tribunes had been increased to ten, it 
was always possible for the Optimates to find the means of efiec- 
tive resistance ; for, as Cicero remarks from his aristocratic point 
of view, wc cannot imagine any set of tribunes so bad, that there 
should not be one man of sound understanding among the ten. 
Tlie tribune M. Octavius, an intimate friend of Gracchus, but a large 
jiossessor of public land, placed his veto on the measure of his 
collt^giie. Iirvain did Gracchus appeal to his personal friendship, 
and offer to compensate his losses out of his own fortune: Octa- 
vius still forbiulo the clerk tod'cad the bill to the people. Gracchus, 
in Ills iiirn, used his tribnnitial veto to suspend all jiublic business, 
and set his seal on the door of the J:emple of Saturn, which con- 
tained the ])iiblic treasure, and 'the govcmm&t submitted, till the 
year should draw to an cud.* The same consideration urged 
Gracchus to push matters to extremity ; and, after the failure of 
an attempt to obtain a favourable decision from the Senate, there 
rcniained but one course, to remove the obstructive tribune. It 
was a More uuxjkery to offer Octavius the alternative of a popular 
vote on the question, which of the two should be deposed. Octa- 
vius of course refused, and Gracchus called the tribes to vote on 
his de])osition. The first tribe voted in the affirmative; and at 
this indication of the certain result, Gracchus entreated Octavius 
to withdraw his veto; but the tribune was resolved that his enemies 
should have all the responsibility. The votes of seventeen tribes 
were taken, all to the same effect ; and the eighteenth would give 
a clear majority of the thirty-five tribes. Again Gracchus paused, 
and mplorcd Octavius “ not to oppose a measure which would 
be Liiuat useful to Italy, nor attempt to prevent that on which 
t;^ people had set their hearts, when as a tribune it was rather 
his duty to assent to their wishes.” The only answer was, “ Com- 
plete what you have begun.” The vote was finished, and Octavius 
• 

* Plutarch says Jfiat ho prci^iited the qwestors not only from drawing any money 
oiit, hut from paying any in ; on whicli Mr. Ix>ng characteriaticoUy remarka, **thiB 
part of hia edict would not embarrass the quasstors so much as the other.” 
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wafl dragged from the tribanes’ bench by the servants of Gracchus ; 
but the act was not completed without a tumult, in which a slave 
of Octavius had one of his eyes put out.* The Agrarian Law. was 
passed witheut further opposition, and the three commissioners 
elected for its execution wore Titerius Gracchus, his fathcr-in- 
law Appius Claudius, and his brother Cains, who was then a youth 
of twenty, serving under Scipio against Numantia. 

The deposition of Octavius was nothing short of the destruction 
of the most essential popular clement in the Roman constitution, 
and it set a precedent for exposing every other part of that con- 
stitution to be overthrown bj any faction that might be strong 
enougL It was the first example, in the whole course of Roman 
history, of a magistrate’s being deprived, by tlie vote of the 
people, of an office committed to him for a definite term ; and w'o 
have already seen the insuperable objection that was felt to deal 
thus even with a consul who was emperilling the I^piiblic. The 
general principle is justly stated by Mr. Long : — “ In a form of 
government where a man is elected to an office for a fixed time 
by the vote of the people, it would be as great a practical absurdity 
that he should be deprived of his office by the vote of the people, as 
that when in the possession pf Ms office he should afiee.t to de]>riye 
the people of the power of electing his successor,” If there was 
one Roman magistracy more than another that ought to have been 
secure from interference, it was that of the tribunes, the sacredness 
of whose persons was of less value tlian the inviolability of their 
office as the protectors, and not the servants, of the pcop]p. The 
vote which deposed Octavius was the virtual abrogation of the 
solemn compact between the orders which had been made on the 
Sacred Mount, and the declaration of a war in which both parties 
at last succumbed to despotism. Gracchus, with the help of the 
popular vote, destroyed a fundamental principle of the Roman 
constitution and pf all constituted states, and he set an example of 
violence which could bo used against himself.”! The populace 
of Rome and the crowds of Italians who had fioched to the 
capital to aid in carrying the law, attended Gracchus to his house; 
while the nobles, compelled to accept the measure, were resolving 
to avenge themselves on its author as soon os the expiration of his 
office reduced him to a private station. * 

A petty indication of their resentment was at once given. On 

* This is Plutarch’s statement Appian makes Octavius retifb quietly from Uie 
foram. t Long, DeeUtif, dc., vol. i. p. 188. 
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the motion of P. Scipio Nasica,* the Scnate-assigned to the newly 
appointed trinmviTs the pitifbl allowance of twenty-four ases (little 
more tljhn a shilling) a day, and refused tliem the accustomed 
tent at the public cost* Tiberius, on his part,*courtcd the people 
by new proposals. Attains of Pergamus had just died, bequeath- 
ing his kingdom and wealth to the Bomans ; and Gracchus not 
only gave notice of a law to^distribute the treasure among the 
poor citizens, to enable them to stock their allotments of the 
public land, but declared that he would refer the whole manage- 
ment of the newly acquired provined to the assembly of the tribes. 
Such a violation of all constitutional untfge brought the exaspera- 
tion hf the Senate to a climax. Q. Pompeius, probably the consul 
of B.a. 141, openly declared that he would impeach the tribune on 
the expiration of his office ; and Tiberius became convinced that 
tlio only chance of safety even for his life was in his re-election 
for another ycar,«a step for which there was .no precedent in the 
annals of the Republic. The better to ensure success, ho made 
promises of new reforms, amon" which are vaguely mentioned the 
shortening of the period of military service, the extension of the 
right of appeal, the abolition of the exclusive privilege of senators 
to form»thc jury (Jitdiccs) in civil .cas*es, and (^ven the admission 
of the Italian allies to the Homan "franchise. Meanwhile, as 
he sat on the tribunes’ bench at the door of the Senate-house, 
Gracchus hml to sustain daily attacks from the members, and his 
complaints to the people of tliis treatment were not always suc- 
cessful. Op one occasion he appeared in the Forum to propose 
some censure on T. Annius Luscus, the consul of b.c. 153, who 
had attacked him in the Senate. Annius asked him, before making 
his charges, to answer one question; — “If you intend to deprive 
me of my rank and disgrace me, and I appeal to one of your brother 
tribimes, and he shall come to my aid, and you shall then &11 into 
a passion, will you deprive him of liis office ? ” Tiberias attempted 
no reply, but dismissed the assembly. Seeing how the shade of 
odium was deepening upon him, he delivered in the Senate a set 
defence of his conduct in the matter of Octavius. « The main sub- 
stance of the speech is preserved by PlutorcL The obvious argu- 

* P. Scipio Nasica Seraiiio was the son of P. Scipio Nasica Corculnm, who had 
opposed the motions of Cato for the destmetion of Carthago (See Yol. II. p. 522). 
Ho hod already made himself unpopular by the severity with which he conducted 
the levy in his consulship (&o. 188),* when he was thrown into prison by the tribune 

C. Cnri^ins, who fixed cm him the cognomen of Setapio, from his likeness to a low- 
born person of that name. 
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rnent, that a tribune «was only inviolable so long as he protected 
the people, who elected him for that sole pui'pose, and that if he 
injured them he forfeited his privileges and was no tribune at all, 
was cnfc&'ced by the admitted power of a tribune to imprison a 
consul, who derived his power ii'om the same source, as well as by 
the expulsion of the Tjirquins, whose kingly office partook of that 
religious character which was the sppcu]||^ safcgiiai'd of the tribunes. 
Was a tribune, he asked, to be still a ti* ** il)Uiic if he should 'dig 
down the capitol and bum the naval arsenal ? The answer is 
plain. In the case supposed, the iiistim^t of jmblic safety would 
transcend all constitutiohi],! forms, and the wrong-di>er might be 
justly slain in the peiq)ctnition of his crime ; but when the question 
was merely one of obstruction to a reform, liowever necessary, the 
constitution itself hml provided a remedy in the termination of the 
opponents office. It is not the amount of injury inllieted on a 
2 )eoplc — unless the popidar instinct i)ronourices*it, ns in the case 
of the Tai'quins, to he intolerable for another ilay — that justifies 
the deposition of a king, much less of an elective magistrate. It 
is the manifest design of casting oil' the legal restrictions im his 
power, and setting up a permanent tyranny, that leaves the pectplc 
no alternative sawc to ,drito qut tJie usni|)er, for such jic tlien 
becomes. And it was the fate of Til)crius Gracolius to j)Iaco 
himself in this very position, at least in the judgment of his 
enemies, by seeking to jirolong his power for anotlior year, and 
that on the ground of personal securit}', which would be just as 
available during the whole duration of the conflict of which no 
man could foresee the cud. Accordingly tlic charge of aiming at 
kingly power, which had proved so ellectivc in ruiiiing Spurius 
Cassius and Titus Manlius, was openly urged against Tiberius 
Gracchus ; and it was said that tlio envoy who had brought the 
will of Attalus to Romo had presented the tribune with that king’s 
diadem and purple robe.* 

The Comitia for the election of the tribunes fell at the beginning 
of the harvest, and the country voters were unable to obey the call 
of Tiberius to ]l^me. He gathered round him a band of 3000 or 
4000 men ; and \jacb party was well aware that both were pre- 
paring to use force. On the day of the election, the first two 
tribes gave their votes for Tiberias Qracchus. The objcctidn was 
at once made, that the same man could not be elected tribune for 

* Mr. Long points out the use of this weapon warfare in other Republics 

** To charge a man with the design of usurping power is tHe easiest way,”. says Ala- 
chiavdlli, '‘toruinhispopulaiity in a Republic.” 
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two BUGcessivc years.* Rubrius, the tTibuije, who had been chosen 
by lot as president, would neither proceed with the election nor 
vacateshis seat in favour of an adherent of Tiberius. The assembly 
was adjourned, and "Gracchus passed the rest of the day in the 
Forum, clad in the garb of mourning like a man whose life was 
threatened, and holding in his hand his little son, whom he com- 
mended to the protection of the people. The concourse that 
attended him to his house and kept watch about it through the 
night revived his spirits, and in consultation with his friends he 
named the signal which he would* give if force should be needed 
on the morrow. As he left his house in the morning, he was met 
by n series of bad omens; but Blossius of Cnma 3 , who had tutored 
him in Greek philosophy, vras at hand to fortify him against 
Itomtm superstition ; and a more solid ground of courage was 
given by the shout that greeted him on his arrival at the place 
of election. An immense concourse, including foes as well as 
iViends, filled the Ann or hollow which lay in front 

of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus and between the two sum- 
mits of the Hill of the CapitJl. Tlie temple of Fidelity i^Fides) 
in which the Senate mot that day, was near the temple of Jupiter, 
but oij lower ground. • • • 

llic election began as on the preceding *day. Tlie first two 
tribes again voted for Tiberius Gracchus, and tlie tribunes of the 
other party again iuteTi)08ed their veto. It seems that Gracchus 
now gave the signal for liis partisans to drive off their opponents 
from the area, — ^whether before or after the intimation mentioned 
by Plutarch of the danger that threatened him from the Senate, 
matters little, so well was each j)arty aware of the preparations of 
the other. The staves of tlio officers woro wrenched from their 
hands and broken up for bludgeons ; a guard' was formed round 
the person of Gracchus; the other tribunes fled; tlie priests re- 
treated into the temple of Jupiter and closeil the doors ; the area 
in its front was filled by a mob of combatants. In the midst of 
the tumult, Gracchus was seen to lift his band to his head as a 
sign that his life vas in danger. His cueinLOS put a different 

* The early re-electione of tribunes, in the heat of the contest for the establish- 
ment of the rights of the Plebs, formeil no precedent for tho rcgnhir working of tlie 
constitution ; and laws hsul since been enacted expi^ssly agaiiK^t tlie re-election of any 
of the magistrates. For un account of tiiese onactmciits, and the exceptions to them 
ill the case of certain consuls, sA Jjong's Decftne, tCc., vol. i. pp. 85, 86. 

+ Now the Piazzadt^l Campidoglio. This space was often used, instead of the 
Foruft, for public meetings and elections. 

VOL. in. 
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sense upon the gesture;^ and the cry was raised that he was asking 
for the crown. 

The news was carried to the Senate, already excited by rumours 
that Tibervis had dissolved the Comitia and (hsposed.his colleagues 
by force and declared himself tribune by his own authority. 
Speech after speech had been*made against him, and not a voice 
lifted up on liis behalf. The consul Scmvola, who liad been one of 
tlie advisors of tlie Agrarian Law, could only oppose passive resist- 
ance to the demand that tlie traitor should be seized and put to 
death. But when word was brouglit that Gracchus had made a 
sign for the crown to be placed upon his head, Scipio Nasica re- 
quired the consul to put down the tyrant Scmvbla replied i^Jiat 

he would not set the e:iamplc of violence nor take the life of a 
citizen without a trial ; should the people come to an illegal vote, 
he would not rc8i)ect it” Upon this, Scipio Nasica sprang from 
his scat, cxclaiiriiiig, that if the consul persisted in betraying the 
llepublic, it was his own duty as the Chief Pontiff to save it ;* 
and drawing his toga over his hetul, he rushed out of tlie place 
of meeting, followed Jiy most of the Senators. It is hard for us 
to imagine a Imnd of members of parliament sallying forth from 
the door of Westminster IRiH into the midst of a riotous crowd, 
to drag a popular agitator from the hustings in Palace Yartl. But 
the Homan Senators were men who had commanded in the wars 
of Gaul and Spain, Africa and Asia ; and tlieir office was still 
held in reverence. The peojde made vray for them as they 
ascended the slope to the platform of the temple of Jupiter. 
Arming themselves with fragments of staves and broken benches, 
they rushed down from their vantage ground upon GraccJms and 
those about him. Tlic crowd dispersed, many falling beneath 
their blows, or being trampled down in the press. Oracchus 
himself fled for refuge to the temple of Jupiter, but the d()oi*s 
were shut; and it was either just in front of the temple and at the 
feet of the statues of the kings, or on the slope of the Capitoline 
hill, that he stumbled and fell. Two of his fellow-tribunes, Pub- 
lius Saturcius and Lucius Rulhs, claimed the infamy of giving 
him the .first ancf second blows as he attempted to rise. Three 
hundred corpses, wliich lay round the body of the slaughtered tri- 
bune, were thrown with it into the Tiber by night : the area was 
washed of the blood : and it may be supposed tiiat the high priest 

* The doubt, whether Scipio Nofiica or flrassiis Vnr.i:iini.s was the Poiitifex Maxi- 
mns in B.0. 133 seems to be fairly settled by Mr. Long in favoi# of the funner ^ol. L 
p. 198). 
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performed the due lustrations for his own pollution of the sacred spot 
But &esh portents indicated that the wrath of some deity remained 
to be appeased, and, as the result of searching the sacr^ books, a 
mission of priests wa6 sent to the most venerable shrine of Ceres 
on Mount Henna, after the end of the servile war in Sicily. 

Such the true beginning of the civil wars that lasted just a 
centuij, and ended in the establishment of the throne, to which 
Gracchus was too honest and moderate a patriot to aspire.* We 
cannot say that the sword was that day drawn which was only 
sheathed after the battle of Actiumi^ for it is a curious feature of 
the fight on the Gsipitol that not a weapon of iron was used ; all 
wasgione with staves and fragments of broken wood. But it was 
the first time that a meeting of Homan citizens, held for a consti- 
tutional pui'pose, had ended in violence and bloodshed. Spurius 
Cassius and Marcus Manlius had been done to death by the sen- 
tence of their peers ; and even in the case of Spurius Mrolius, to 
which the murderers of Gracchus appealed as a precedent, Ahala 
had acted in his ofHcial character as master of the horse, and by 
the authority of the dictator.* How coimJetely the downward 
course had been entered on was shown by tlie bloody sentences 
jiassed^upon the adherents of GracphiB\inder a commission headed 
l)y the new consul, P. Popillius Lmnas, anif in which not only 
Scipio Nasica, but even the gentle L.'eliiis took part. In short, the 
murder was a baptism of Ijlood,” by which the whole ai’istocratic 
l»iirty was reunited. The. consul Scievola, whom we have seen ap- 
proving the Agrarian Law of Tiberius and refusing to lead the assault 
upon him, defended the deed when it was done; and we have 
already related its approval by Africanus, the cousin and brother- 
in-law of the victim. Even his mother Cornelia, who never ceased 

• This is actually made l\v Dr. ^romtnsen a ground of reproach .igainst Tiberius 
** The opponents of Gi'acchiis wen?, in a certain sense, nut wrong, when they accused 
him of iisiiiring to the crown. It w:is n fresh ground of charge ogiiiiist him, rather than 
a justilicatioii, that ho himself wjis probably a stranger to any such thought. Tlie 
aristocratic government was so thoroughly peniicuius, that a citizen who could have 
deposod the Siuiato and put himsolf in its room would ]H?rhaps have benefited the 
coiniuou\vc:i1th more than ho injured it. But bucli a hold pla^^er Tiberius Gracchus 
was not. Ho was a tolonibly able, tlK.>i*oiiglily well-mcaniifg, coiiscrvati\v» patriot, 
who simply did not know what he was doing ; who, iii the Oiliest belief that he was 
calling tho people, evoked the rabble ; who grasped at the crown without being him- 
self aware of it, till the inexorable concatenation of events uiged him irresistibly 
into tho career of the dcmagtiguc tyrant." — (//wtory of Ronu^ vol. ii. p. 100). Tho 
character is ti-uly drawn ; but c]|pry real friend of liberty will protest against the 
implied admiration of the courage Which dares to seize a crown. It is bettor to die 
like 0|^.chus than liko^apsar, and worse than either to reign as a successful, aye and 
even -if there be such a thing —as a beneficent usurper. 
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to enshrine in her heart the memorj of her noble sons, could not 
forbear exclaiming, when she saw Cains about to follow in his 
brother’s steps : “ Shall then our liouse have no end of madness ? 
Where shall be the iiinit? Have we not yet enough to be ashamed 
of, in having confused and disorganized the state ? ” In the fol- 
lowing generations, the nobles placed Nnsica on a level* with the 
heroes of the old Jlepublic, and Cicero went at last so far as to 
declare that Scipio Nasica did jis good service to the state by the 
slaughter of Tiberius Gracchus as Scipio iEmilianus by the de- 
struction of Niiniantia. 

But, for the time, Nasica had to bear the odium of his deed, 
and the Senate could only shield him from the popular indignation 
by sending him on a mifeion to Asia, though, as Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, it was illegal for him to leave Home. After wandering 
about from place to place, a mark for general contempt, he ended 
his days at Pergamus. Nor did the death of Gracchus load to the 
repeal of his enactments. The people were only the more reso- 
lute to keep whnt hml been gained at so (errible a cost ; and the 
moderate party of the nobles saw the necessity of execaiting the 
measure in good faith. We have seen how the hope that Scijilf) 
might compose the disor<lerf> of. the state was disapiiointeilby the 
part he took on liia return from Spain ; * but, though he publicly 
approved the deed of Nasica, be snpp«»rte<l Scjcvola in proposing 
to carry out tlic law of Gracchus. The same part was taken by the 
celebrated Q. Mctcllus Macedonicus, of wliose censorship (n.(\ 1 3 1 )t 
some curious circumstances arc recordcil. At the solemn lustra- 
tion he addressed the people on the duty of marriage, m onler to 
replace the diminution in the free population of Italy. ‘‘ If,'’ said 
he, “ Quirites, we could do without wives, wo should avoid all 
this trouhle, hut since nature has so arranged I hat we can neither 
live very liajipily with thorn nor live in any way without thorn, we 
ought to have regard to the lasting interests of tho state rather 
than to our own brief satisfaction.” Another incident of his 
censorship gives an illustration of the collisions l)y which Hie con- 
flict between tlie tribunes and the Opiiniah's was envenomed. 
Metcllus v;as one 'day coming home from tlic Campus Martins, 
when he was met by the tribune C. Atinius Labeo, wliora lie had 
expelled from the ficnate. WitJiout the shadow of a pretext to 

* Vol. 11. [K 

t His was Q. Pomj)fiins Itiifns ; .nitililliiM was tlu*. lirst year in which Imlh 

the censors were p](ir>ci.nis. Tlio quotation in the text is fnfti Mr. Ijuuk’h vowiioii of 
the speech ascribed to Mctellus hy Aulns (leJliiis. * 
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excuse Gic act of personal revenge, Lal^oo* ordered liis attendants 
to seize tlie censor and fling him from the Tarpeian rock ; tmd it 
was oAy by the inteiyontion of another tribune that the jpacificator 
of Macedonia escaped a traitor’s deatli by such a sentence. If we 
may believe Pliny, tlie tribune actually succeeded in dei)riving 
Metelhis of the use of liis i)roi)erty for the remainder of his life 
by devoting it to religious uses with a strange form of incanta- 
tion, which he went through upon the Rostra with the help of a 
flute-player and a bnizier of live coals. We have already seen 
how, in the same year, the trilmiic*Caius Papirius Carbo was pre- 
vented by the vehement o])]M)sitioii d Scipio from legalizing tlie 
re-flcction of a tribune in successive ye^s, and how the vote by 
ballot was established at Rome.* 

The execution of the Agrarian Law of Tibftrius Gracchus appears 
to have begun iniinodiately after his fall. In the pai’ty conflicts 
of a constitutional state, the opponents of a reform are often 
zealous in gaining tlie ert?dit and advantage of its execution ; and 
the enenii(‘S of Gracclias might bo ghul to convince the people 
Hiat they had slain him for his iuteiided tyranny and not for his 
legislatiou. The voiy same consul, P..P()pillius, who directed the 
iuquis^ions against the 8 ein 2 )roiiia]i panty, set up a monument 
by which he claimed to have been {he lirst who had turned the 
shepherds out of their domains aud installed farmers in their 
stead.” From this it would appear tliat the consul of b.c. 132 
began the division of the lands in conjunction with the triumvirs, 
the iilace i)f Tiberius Gracchus having been suiiidiod by Crassus 
Muciauus.t Some iiiterruption must have been caused by the 
departure of Crassus for Asia ; and about the time of his ignomi- 
nious fall there, t another vacancy was created by tbc death of 
Appius Claudius (b.c. 131). Rut tlie peojile showed their un- 
faltering resolution by lilling up the places of these nobles with 
two of their own most iict.ive loaders, the late tribune C. Papirius 
Carbo, and M. Fiilvius Flaccus, who had carried the warning to 
Gracclius on the ilay of his death. (\ Gracchus was of course re- 
elected; and the Senate, in which the moderate party had re- 
covered the lead under S« ievola and Scipio, directed the triumvirs 
to proceed with their labours. 

* Vol. ]]. pp. 6C-1-5. 

t Cains Gracdiiui hod ri'tiuiiod to after tlio full of Numauiia, and had taken 
port ill lliij dohato on tlio rogatflbij of Coi'bo. I'lio statement of Plutarch, that Uic 
doud boily of Tibcrius#vais refused to the prayers of Cains, was probably made, with 
that Writers usual want of aecuracy, in furi^idfulnoss of tlie faet that Cains was 
Rerviiii; in S])um. t See Vol. 11. 

17 3^9 
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The difiScnlties now arose which might have been foreseen, and 
on which Mr. Long well remarks that “if Tiberias foresaw tiiem, 
we must admire his boldness more than his pradcnco.” T£ie first 
thing we ore told is, that those who were in possession of public 
land neglected to m^e a return of their possessions, the limits of 
which they had often no means of determining themselves. The 
triumvirs were not the men to shrink from the only remedy for 
the want of such a return, an inquisitorial investigation. The re- 
sult is described by Appian, in a most important passage : — “ Tlie 
commissioners gave notice that they would take the evidence of 
any persons who would give them information. A great crop of 
difficult suits soon sprang up. Land which bordered onHho 
public land, and had been sold or distributed among the allies, 
was all subjected to inirestigation for the purpose of ascertaining 
tlie limits of the public land, and the owners were required h) 
show how this land had been sold sind how it had been assigned. 
All persons could not produce the instruments of sjile nor the 
evidence of the assignments; and when the titles were found, there 
was matter for dispute in them. Now when the land was surveyeA 
anew,* some men were removed from land planted (with vincs^ 
olives, and the like) and v;ith buildings on it, to laud which was 
lying waste; and others from lands imdcr cultivation to unculti- 
vated lands, or marshes, or swamps ; for neither had they origi- 
nally, as we might expect in the cose of land acquired by war, 
made any exact measurement of it, and the public notice, that 
any man might cultivate the land which was not assigned or dis- 
tributed, had led many to till the parts (of tlie public land) which 
bordered on their own, and so to confound them together. Time 
also as it went on made many changes. Thm the wrong that the 
rich had done^ though great^ was diffwiiU to ascertain exactly; and 
there was a general disturbance of everything, men being removed 
from one place and transferred to another.”! 

Cains Gracchus and his colleagues overrode these obstacles by 
their resolution that the law should not be frustrated. The new 

c 

* Tliis expression soeins to refer to tlie nccumto survey now mode for tho first 
tim^ and not to imply a previous survey, tho absence of which, indeed, was a chief 
cause of the present difficulties. And this is confirmed by tlie fact that tho chief 
airangemcnts for determining the boundaries of lands and for marking them peimu- 
aenily by stoneSi date from tho ago of the Gracchi. 

t Tho quotation is made from Mr. Loii^sfian8latiQi(BccKiM!, d*c., vol. i. pp. 223-4). 
One passage is marked with emphasis, us it {winls to tho essence of tlie whole diffi- 
culty and shows by a decisive oxamplo the necessity of basing every reform ju tlio 
law of landed property on a comidete system of survey and registiation of titles. 
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* 

distribution appears to have extended ovdr all Italy, and its result 
was ^en in as marked an increase of the population as had fol- 
lowca the great distribution of new public lan^S after the Hannibalic 
War. The returns of tlic census, which we have seen falling off 
progres^vely for twenly years, rose in six years from 319,000 (in 
B.O. 131) to 395,000 (in b.o. 125). So long as the remonstrances 
against the working of the commission came only from partisans 
of the Roman oligarchy,' the Senate could not venture to interfere. 
But when the Italian allies complained that lands which had been 
secured to them by treaties with the Republic were taken away by 
thg arbitrary decisions of the triuftivirs, the good faith of the 
Republic seemed to be brought into question, and a new source of 
djmgcr opened in the heart of Italy. Scij)io iEmilianus took up 
the cause of the Italians, and induced the Senate to .transfer the 
decision of all disputed rights of ownership from the triumvirs to 
the court of the consul C. Sempronius Tuditanus, who foimd the 
business so troublesome, that he was not sorry to he called away 
to conduct a war with the •Illyrians. His departure was soon 
followed, as avc have already seen, by the suspicious death of 
Scipio (b.c. 129).* The distributiop^f the public land was, how- 
cver,*put a stop to ; and the interference of* Scipio seems to have 
taken place just in time to deliver all parties from an inextricable 
dilemma. But the three commissioners whose action was thus 
suspended, Caius Gracchus, Garbo, and Flaccus, retained theii* 
j) 08 ition as leaders of the lujople, and began to prepare measures 
of a far more revolutionary character than any that had been pro- 
posed by Tiberius. 

Their first object was to repair the mistake they had made in 
alienating the Italian allies, and to enlist tliem on the popular 
side. The relations between the Roman citizens and the Peregriui,t 
or aliens, had long been unsatisfactory. Many of the latter had 
been irregidarly inserted by diflerent censors on the burgess rolls 
of the capital, and the Italian states complained that they were 
weakened by the removal of their citizens to Rome. Hence it was 
on the demand, not of tlic Romans, but of the Kalians themselves, 

* Seo Vol. II. p. 566. Dr. Moiumseu, who adopts tho belief in Scipio's assassi- 
nation, says of it : — ** Tliis niucli only is clear, that the instigator of the deed must 
bavo belonged to the Uracchau party ; Scipio’s assassination was the democratic 
reply to the aristocratic massacre at tbo temido of Fidelity." 

t Under this term were indhided tho Lalini^ tho Socii^ and tho Prmndales, such 
as the inhabitants oft Ciillia Oisaipina and Sicily, os ojiposcd to the citizens of Home 
itseff, of the Roman colonies, and of tho MonifM'nia which hod received the Roman 
franchise. 
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* 

that the first Alien Lftw ” was passed in b.c. 177, requiring the 
Latins and allies to return home before the first of November. 
But when,^ on the conclusion of the African and Asiatic wars, 
Borne became the scene of violent political agitation, crowds of the 
Italians used to flock into the city and add disorder to, the pro- 
ceedings of the public assemblies. The temptation was great, to 
convert tliis tumultuous interference into a constitutional power; 
and we have seen that the enfranchisement of the allies was said 
to have been one of the measures contemplated by Tiberius Grac- 
chus. At all events it was now revived; and the nobles resolved 
to anticipate the danger by a* new law against aliens. In b.o. 120 
the tribune, M. Junius Pennus, at the instigation of the Senate, 
moved in the assembly of the tribes for the banishment of all 
Peregrini from Rome. ’"The measure was coiTicd against the oppo- 
sition of Ciiius Gracchus, who was on the point of setting out for 
Sardinia as Qufiostor ; and in the following year Fhiccus, who was 
now consul, failed to carry a proposal for admitting to the franchise 
any of the allies who could obtain .a special vote of the Coniitia. 
Meanwhile, Carho had gone over to the party of the nobles, and 
Flaccus, called away to effept the first conquests of the Bcjmblic 
in Transalpine Gaul,*escapcd ihe*odium of fighting against 'those 
Italians whose cause he had been pleading (b.o. 120). 

For the rejection of Flaccus’s bill led to the first war in which 
an Italian state had ventured to w'ithstand Rome for 150 years 
without foreign aid or instigation. The ancient Volscian t4)wn of 
FBEGELLiE {Cepvand)^ which stood on the borders of Latium and 
Campania, at the principal passage of the Liris, had been made 
a Latin colony in b.c. 328,* and had remained faithful i:o Borne 
throughout the Hannibalic War. After tlio fall of Capua, it hod 
grown into one of the most flourishing cities of the south, and had 
been the chief representative of the Italians in the recent discus- 
sions. It is doubtful whetlior a scheme was formed for a general 
rising of the Latin cities, or even whetlicr any minor towns took 
part with Frcgcllm ; but the plans of the leaders were betrayed 
by one of the chief citizens, Q. Kumitorius Pullus, and the revolt 
of Fregellm was at once crashed by the pnetor, Lucius Opimius. 
The Senate seized the occasion to make an example which should 
terrify tlie rising spirit of Italian insurrection. Fregellro was raze<l 
to the ground, its inhabitants dispersed, and its territory assigned 
to the Roman colony of Fcbrateria, whipll was founded in the fol- 

* Mr. Long points out tliat its rcFolt would liavv hron uninteliigiblo if it hod 
MS same writers assert, a Roman colony. 
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lowing year (b.c. 124). The dcstructioiiiof Fregelleo, a flourisli- 
ing and rebellious city, was conformable to the vigorous policy of, 
Romfj^ns we see it expressed in the speech which Livy puts in the 
mouth of L. Furius (Tamili us, after he had cohquered tke revolted 
Latini in B.C. 338. Maccliiavelli on a like occasion advised his 
coimtrymen of Florence to follow the principles of the Romans in 
tlie treatment of their rebellious dependents of the Yaldichiann. 
If you will retain your hold on dependencies which have revolted 
and been subdued, you must either treat them in such a way as to 
make tliem friends, or deprive tlieih for ever of the power of doing 
you harm.” * , 

Mic successes of the nobles were of no avail so long as Caius 
Obacghus remained to take up his brother’s schemes with far 
greater energy and passion. It is said that, when he was a can- 
didate for the quaestoTship, he dreamed that Tiberius appeared to 
him and said, “Cains, why do you linger? There is no escape; 
one life for both of us, and one death in defence of the people, is 
our fate.” Tlie dream reflected^ those promptings of his own heart, 
which o\'erpowercd considei-atioris that are left on record in his own 
words, wJujii lie laid liis proposiils before the Roman people : — “ If 
I werckto ask of you, — seeing thai Itimpf noble descent and have 
lost my brother on your account, and'that them is now no survivor 
of the descendants of Publius Africanus and Tiberius Qracclius 
excepting only myself and a boj^, — to allow me to take rest for tlie 
present, in order tliat our stock may not be extirpated, and that 
an offset gf our family niiiy still survive, I do not think that you 
would readily grant mo such a request” Nor was this all. Wliile 
he claimed to be the rejiresentative of Africanus, tlie trae spirit of 
the Scipios uttered its protest in the words wliich the daughter of 
Africanus wrote to her beloved son : — “ To me too nothing seems 
finer or more glorious than to retaliate on an enemy, so far as it 
can he done without the country’s ruin. But if this is not possible, 
then may our enemies continue aud remain what they are, a thou- 
sand times rather than that our country should perish.” f Few 
that think calmly cim doubt whuiii was right, ^ic mother or the 
son. But Caius was carried beyond the region oJ* calm. thought 
by the youthful enthusiasm which petsuaded him of his destiny. 
“Tlie presentiment” — says Mommsen — “that fate "would over- 
take him as certainly us his brother drove him only to make haste, 
• 

* Long, DecliWy vol. i. p. £43. 

t ^ is fair to add tflat the gonuinenosa of this fnignicnt is disimtnd, hut not upon 
iecituvo grounds. 
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liko a man mortally wounded who throws himself on his foe. Tlie 
•mother thought more nobly ; but the son — ^with his deeply pro- 
voked, passionately excited, thoroughly Italjian nature — ^has been 
more lamented than blamed by posterity.” * The popular enthu- 
siasm which had welcomed Cjiius on his first appearonpe as the 
defender of his friend Yettius, when we arc told all the rest of 
the orators seemed to the people mere children in comparison with 
Qracchus,” and the eloquence he had displayed in discussing the 
. rogations of Carbo and of Pennus, warned the nobles that their 
new adversaiy was as dangerous as lie was detennined. They 
attempted to keep liim in IBardinia by prolonging the command 
of the proconsul Aurelius ; but Gracchus returned on his own 
responsibility (b.c. 124). His conduct in Sardinia had added to 
his own reputation and to the jealousy of tlie nobles. The young 
quajstor’s personal influence had procured supplies of clothing 
from the islanders, after they had successfully appealed to the 
Senate against the consul’s requisitions, and the Numidian king 
Micipsa had proved his respect foi: the grandson of Africanus by 
sending com to Sardinia at a time of scarcity. The attempt to 
call Gracchus to account before the censors as a deserter only gave 
him the opportunity .of recounting his unrequited services.! His 
military career had lasted twelve yeays, instead of the legal tenn 
of ten ; he had acted as quiestor two full years, instead of one ; 
and, what was a singular distinction in that age, he could add, 
that his quarters had been free from luxury and tlie use of slaves 
for prostitution, ae well as his hands from all corniption : — 
“ When I left Home, Quirites, I took my bags full of money, and 
I have brought them back from the province empty. Others have 
taken with them jars filled with wine ; they have carried them 
back home crammed with silver.” The story that ho was trieil 
and acquitteil as one of the instigators of the revolt of Frcgcllm is 
of doubtful autliority. 

Caius Gracchus now came fonvard as a candidate for the tribu- 

• Mommsen, of tUmr, vol. iii. p. 109. In quoting tins i>as8ngp, ns 

admiznbl}' doi;crif)tivo of tho true position of (,-aiu8 Gmcchus, wc liavtf pnriHiscIy 
stopped sliortoi the conclusion, “and iMwlcrity has been right in its judgineut.” 
The lessons of ancient history aTclKjltcr Iwirm-d by a careful study of tho events and 
their consoquc]icc.s than by a p.ii‘tisan discussion of tlio conduct and motives of tho 
acton. 

t It is coiyecturod that, when he appeared bcibre fbc censors to give up his “public 
horse ^ at lliu expiration of his service as an Kqu*.x^ it was sought to visit him with 
the stigma of taking away tlie horse ignominioiisly. The diflhiuUies of this vUiw are 
discusBodby Mr. Lonft jDccIinc, «fec., vol. i., p. 245. 
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nate, and he was elected for the year b.o. 123 in an nimsnally 
large assembly of the people, who crowded firom all parts of Italy 
to th# Comitia. The vehement opposition of the nobility was, 
however, so far successful that Gracchus onl^ stood foTirth on the 
poll of the ten new tribunes. His first object was to command 
the passfons of the populace by t£at vehement oratory of whicli 
no lioman was ever a greater master, and to convince them that 
his every movement was made at the risk of sharing his brother’s 
fate. Cicero quotes a pasSage which was still in every one’s month 
when he was a boy : — “ Where shall an unhappy man like myself 
fly for protection? To the Capitol^ But it streams with my 
brdlhcr’B blood. To my own house ? What I to sec my wretched 
mother weeping and in despair? ” His words were accompanied 
with actions, gestures and tones, which moved all his hearers 
idtemately to rage and tears. Plutarch has preserved a vivid 
record of tlie traditional reputation of the two Gracchi as orators : 
— “ In the character and expression of his countenance and in his 
movements, Tiberius was mild and sedate; Caiuswas animated 
and impetuous. When Tiberius harangued tlie people, he would 
stand composedly on one spot j but Cains was the first Roman 
who moved about on the Rostra dnd. pulled his toga from his 
shoulder while he was speaking, as Oleou the Athenian is said to 
luivo been the brat po])ular orator at Athens who threw his cloak 
from liiin and struck his thigh. The manner of Cains was awe- 
striking and vehemently impassioned; the manner of Tiberius 
was morg pleasing, and calcubded to stir the sympathies: the 
language of Tiberius was pure and elaborated to great nicety; that 
of Cains was persuasive and exuberant.” And Cicero, who was 
able to enliven his own judgment on tlie extant speeches of Cains 
by the reminiscences of those who had heai'd him,* speaks of him 
as a man whoso surpassing genius was quickened by ardent study 
and by the learning ho had acquired from his boyhood, and com- 
mends the avowal of Brutus, that he read scarcely any other 
orator. I know not,” he adds, whether he had any equal in 
eloquence. His language was cLwated, liis^ thoughts fiill of 
wisdom, his style gi'avc and solemn : the finishing touch was 
wanting : there was much which was excellently designed, but it 
was not brought to absolute perfection. This orator, if any 
other, should be road by young mon ; fbr he had the power not 

* GrnccliiiBwaR^tllod in B.c. 121 ; Cicero was born at the beginning of b.c. 106, 
an interval of less than fifteen years. 
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only to sharpen, hnt tojnature the mind.”* Nor can this eulogy 
of the orator he quoted, without adding the testimony whicli 
Cicero, in spite of the part he had himself taken, hoars ^co tlie 
politician and the rahn ; — “ Tlie Homan state and Latin literature 
suffered loss by his untimely deatli. Would that he had not 
chosen to set his affection for his brotlier above his duty to his 
country 1 How easily, with such powers as liia, might he, if he 
had lived longer, have attained to the* glory of his father or his 
grandfather 1 ” • 

Before commencing his reforms, Cains resolved to guard against 
the interference which had iyapeded the measures of Tiberius, and 
the attacks to which he and his followers laid succumbed. < To 
deter any tribune from repeating the opposition of Octavius, he 
proposed a bill disablipg any magistrate who liad been deposed by 
the people from again lidding any office — a sentence upon Octa- 
vius of perpetual exclusion from the honours of tlie state. He 
withdrew this measure at the request of his mother Cornelia ; but 
he carried another for giving effect to the ancient right of ajipeal to 
the citizens in criiniiial cases. The terms of the law fu*(j some- 
what obscurely stated, but its iiuiport seems to have been that no 
judicial proceeding aflecting' the life or statusf of a Homan citizen 
should be instituted without Ihc previous sanct ion of tlic people. 
The chief object of the law was to prevent the rei)etition of such 
proceedings as had taken place under tlic inquisition against the 
partisans of Tiberius, ropillius, who had conducted lliat inquisi- 
tion, was aiTaigiiod before the people, and ret ireil into jk'oluntary 
exile without waiting for their sentence. After the fall of Gracchus, 
he was restored to his status by a vote i)rocured by the trLbunc L 
Calpurnius Bestia («.c. 121). 

Having tlius established his jiower tigaiiist the party of the 
nobles, Cains Gracchus proceeded with bis legislation, which 
effected notliing short of a complete revolution in (he Homan 
state. lie began with the great economical mistake of supplying 
corn to the citizens at a ja’icc below its iniukct value. Corn- 
laws ” {lege^ frunwntariw) — u, term that bad at Homo its natural 

• Bnitu-s c. 3?.. In nTio1]icT]»a.ss:ii«c, Ciin p) lcll;s usllial OraccliiLs wasj Jiubln, in 
impassioiiwl pbruacs, to raiso liis lo a w^rcaiu, and at other times to let it fall 
into a wealf key. To remedy Imth defeels he luid a man plared heliiiid him to sound 
an ivory pitch-pipe from time to time, that he jiii^ht rceover the pro]wr toiiCf — an 
example of that care in the urtifieial incchunism of ihetoric, whiuh tlie Kuiuana had 
now begun to learn from the Greeks. — I)e Orntor^ lii. so. 

t In Roman language, a capital charge, that one aflccliii^'iiut only the life but 
the condition (caput) of the accused. " 
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8cnso of ^ws designed to aid, not to restrict, the supply of com 
to the i)Cople — had been known from a very early period. The 
geneni object of these laws waa the distribution to the poor citi- 
zens, at a nominal price, of the tithes of com tliat we^e paid by 
subject states. But the Sornpronian corn-law went much further. 
Every cil<izon, who made peraonal 'application at Borne, was to 
receive monthly a certain measure of corn at a fixed price.* The 
balance of loss was of course borne by tlie treasury, and the state 
had to keep on liand large stores of grain in public granaries, 
for the building of which Gracchus provided. Tlie distribution 
was not confined to the poor, but formed a privilege of every 
cititton ; and the consular, L. Calpurniiis Piso Friigi, who had 
been assailed with bitter invective by Gracchus for speaking 
against the law, availed himself of the /ipportunity to make 
a practical comment on its working. Cains was in the act of 
addressing the people who had come to claim their portions, when 
he saw Piso among the applicants ; and he asked him how he 
could ap])ly for corn, especially after he luul spoken against the 
law. AV hereupon Piso answdted, should have been better 
content if you liad not chosen to distribute my property among 
the Boiiiau citizens, but if you will* do it, I shall demand my 
»har(j.’* ' . • • 

The law was doubtless intended for the relief of the poor, but 
its practical w'ork ing was to pauperize them more and more, while 
it wasted the resources of the state. Moreover, as the distribu- 
tion was matle at Rome, a crowd of the idlest and lowest of the 
rural citizens were attracted to the capital, where, with the corre- 
sponding class of townspeople, looking up to the tribune for their 
daily bread, they were always at hand to siij)port him in the 
Comitia, to guard his person, and, in case of need, to attack his 
enemies. It would probably be unfair to Gracchiis l/> say that 
this was the chief object of the law ; but it was a part of its 
working to which he could not have been iiidiffercnk Ills 
memory has to bear its part of the responsibility of a system 
which has been used, even down «)ur own time, as the mctins 
of seeming tlie favour of a turbuleui civic ])opu]fiee, sometimes by 
the chiefs of a demoerac\ , and sometimes by a despot who claims 
to rule by the people’s will. The citizens were relieved from a 
part of tlieir military burthens by the supply of clothing to the 
soldiers without any deduction from their pay ; and youths under 

• The quantity npiftara to havoVen .*> irunUi, about U hiishel ; the prirc 61 ases, 
abouf iKr ftwliim, which was less than the hslt' of u low tirur.if'u price. 
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fleventeen were exempted from tho levy. But these regulations 
seem to belong to tho second tribunate of Caius Gracchus. There 
is considerable doubt about, the genuineness of the fragment of 
Sallust, on the authority of which Caius is said to have made a 
change in the order of voting in tho Oomitia Genturiata — namely, 
the determining by lot the order in which the centuries of the 
irst class should vote, in place of that “prerogative” of tho 
first century, which hiul given a preponderance of voices to the 
rich. 

Next to the Corn Law, and -the re-enactment of his brother’s 
Land Law, the most impor^nt measure of Caius Gracchus was 
the law by which, in public trials before a magistrate, the <;ury 
{Jvdices) were to be ttiken from the Knights {Equites) instead of 
from the Senate alone as heretofore. It has already been seen 
that certain of those oifciices against the state, whicli by the old 
constitutional law were tried by the whole body of the people, hiid 
been transferred to a sp(jcial court, appointed from time to time, 
in which a lai*go body of Jiidices give the verdict by their vote. 
This form of trial had been first instituted by tlic Calpiirnian law 
ds Repetundis (b.c. 149) ; * and it was as yet almost exclusively 
applied to offences committed by magistrates in their ..office. 
Now, as the Senate Vas composed of the men who had lield the 
magistracies, they fonned a court directly interestcfl in screening 
such wrong-doers. Appian tells us that there were now pending 
some trials for misconduct in provincial governments of so scanda- 
lous a sort that the Senate were fiiin to yield. It is commonly 
stated that the Lex Judlciaria of Cains Gracchus excluded the 
senators from acting as jurymen ; but it would ralJier seem to 
have added 600 Knights to tho .300 Senators already inscribed in 

* RepetuniUr, or Pmmitp. Jli'pcfimtlw (literally, inoney sought to he rrcorcrcd)^ wa» 
the term applied !)oth to tlio form of aotion and tu the offriioc itsidf, wliich consisted 
in the illc;$al acquisition liy a magistnitc of money or othtT valuiiblcs from tho allies 
or subjects of Rorao, wlictlicr slates or iiidividiiiils. Tho ;^Tcat exampio of this action 
was tlie accusation of Vorrea by Ci«;nn>, a trial as ciilobratud in Kuiiihii liistory as that 
of Warren Ila'rtin^pj in our own. The earliest complaints of such extortion were 
modo by the Italian allies about b.c. 17*1, and wore tried under a .special process iii- 
8titutc<l by the Senate.* The first law on the subject (the Lex Cftlpnrmn de lie^tctwndis\ 
was carried by the tribune L. Cnlpurnius Piso, in the first year of the Tliinl Pniiic 
War (B.C. 149). It applied only to provincial magistrates, cliar;{cs nj'ainst whom 
w( re to be tried before a praetor, the iMJiialty being a ixHJuniary fine. Tiie sentence of 
banishment appears to have been added by the Jiniinn law (about B.O. 12«), anil was 
certainly enacted in the Scrviliaii law, which ref(irre(|^NiLeh actions to the pnetor ]>erc- 
grinus and a jury of 450 judiecs, who must not Ijo simators (ac. 100). Other laws 
on the subject were tho Cornelian (luc. 81) and tho Julian (b.c 3!*59), enacted by Bulla 
and Julius Cscssr. * 
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• 

the roll from which the jury in each case ^cre to he taken,* thus 
giving a preponderance to the Equites of two to one, which might, 
howovir, be disturbed by challenges. The effect was to raise up 
in the state a new order, antagonistic to the Sftiate. The Equites, 
being placed in that rank by a property qualification, and not for- 
bidden — As the Senators were, thougli they often evaded the law-— 
to improve their wealtli by commerce, contracts, leases, and farm- 
ing tlie public revenue, formed the monied class of Home. Such 
a class is naturally ambitious of distinction abo^e* their fellow- 
citizens ; and their elevation to the office of Judices gave them 
|)ower not only with, but over the Sei^ators. It is from this time 
thah we begin to trace the great influence of the Equestrian 
Order,” in whicli all were included whose wealth entitled them to 
be inscribed in the lists of Judices. The working of the change 
is described by Appian in a very important passage ; — “ Thus the 
])ower in the courts was transferred to tlie Equites from the Senate. 
It is said tliat, as soon as the law was enacted, Gains remarked 
that he had by one blow destroyed the Senate ; but when the new 
law came to be applied, the trifth of the words of Gains appeared 
still plainer. For the power which the Equites now had of acting 
as jury^men both on the trial of ItomAns and all the Italians and 
of the Senators themselves, where tho result of their verdict might 
be fine or ignominy or exile, elevated the Equites above the 
Senators, as if they w'orc their masters, and reduced the Senators 
to the condition of subjects. The Equites now siding with the 
Tribunes in all matters of voting, and receiving from the Tri- 
bunes in return whatever they wanted, became very formidable to 
the Senators ; and it soon turned out that the political power had 
changed hands, for the Senate had now only the rank, and the 
Equites had tlic power.” Tlic charges of insolence and corruption, 
which he goes on to bring against tlie new judicial order, apply 
io the later working of the public trials ; but, on the other hand, 
we can hardly accept the testimony of Giccro, a witness deeply 
interested in the reputation of the equestrian order, that for 
nearly fifty years there was not a si.;;rlc case of the bribery of a 
Knight in the office of Judex. f And, if it was fte interest of the 

* Tlic Album Jiidkum S:kclarui7L An Albums in the Roman sense, was a tablet 
on whicli any matter of [>- iblic interest was inscribed, usually to bo huug up to public 
view, — a sort of noLii:c-bo: d. 

t “ An instance of viit absilutcly incredible," observes Mr. Long ; “for if tho 
Senators were often c()||^ii|>tcd, white they hold the office, we cannot believe that not 
a singli Eqiies was iw bad iis many Senators liad lM>cn.'’ . 
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Sonators to acquit the accused goYcrnors, it was no less the 
interest of the Equites to screen the offences of the publimni and 
contractors, who belonged to their order. By these functions, as 
Mr. Long points oat, they could ])lague 'an honest governor if 
he did not wink at their extortion, and they held a dishonest 
governor at their mercy by their knowledge of his guflt Thus 
Caius succeeded, with tlie aid of voters many of whom were 
partially supported at the expense of the state, in giving increased 
power to the money class and setting them against the Senate and 
the nobility, who after all were still the best part of the Roman 
state, and the only power that kept it alive.” 

Another of the Scrapronian laws touched one of the most ichc- 
rished privileges of the Senate, and one in which tlicir interests 
were directly eonccrqed — the allotment of the Provinces to the 
magistrates.* It had hitlierto been the praclicc that after the 
result of the elections was declared, the Senate named the two 
provinces which were to be assigned to tlie new Consuls, wlio then 
arranged between themselves, cither by agreement or by lot, which 
of these provinces each of them shbiihl have. Rememhering that 
the consulship had now become almost the possession of a few 
great families, wo. see how easy it was to arrange by this process 
who should have the enjoyment of a lucrative government or the 
conduct of an important wsir, or, on the other hand, how an intruder 
into tlie charmed circle could be saddled with a daiigcrouH or dis- 
agreeable duty. By the law of Gracchus f tlie two consular pro- 

* Ontho pxact mcauingof tins common tinn, Mv. r.cmj' \\m Um*. ^oUowin" iiu- 
{lorlant rciiisirks : — “Tlir. word ‘ jiroviiice/ which in fcho •^i-iiuino Uoiriaii fi)rm is not 
Pravincittf but Prodntia, os the best iii<anii.scrii>tH sliuw, is ii i;urrii])1ii)n of tiio wnnl 
ProvifUnJtui, an etymology which J lialiovc was first siiji^p-stcd by IIii{;o, and ui'terwanls 
rejected for other elyiiiulo;'itis and explanations winch arc iiicoiisisti'iit huth with the 
form and the use of the word. The term Provintia merely tiLe-.inl the j'ntuiion or dniy of 
the ]icTson to whom the p.irli('.ii1ar olfiei! was given. It does in»t .signify a territorial 
government out of Italy. The oflico of the pncb>r rirb:iiiii.s, who stayed at Uoiiie, was 
called the Procintin Vrhuna. The word could of coiir.se be ajijilied to designate tht* 
function or duty of governing a Ji'oinati di pondeney or province, such as Sicily or 
Sardinia, and this niiully became the common iiicaiiiiig. We see in a passage of 
Sullu-st (Bell, Jug, 0. !27,) an cxamjile of the ust'. of Lho word, where he says that, in a 
certain y**ar, anil pulsuant to the I.r-x Seinpronhi, the ‘provinces* a.s.sigued to the 
future consuls wero Numidia and Italy. Niitnidiu was not then a [iroviiico in the coin- 
mon sense of the tom, but a country in which tho Uoinaiis woiii carrying on war 
iigainst tho Nuiiiidinu Jugurtha : and the province of Italy merely meant that the 
other consul stayed in Italy, and that his ojicralioiis were limited to Italy, which 
never wa.s included in tho commnn nicnning nf the term ‘province* in the sense in 
which that word was applied to a foreign d.;iien«hMicy.”— (Mf/Z/n?, dv., vol. i., pp. 
269 , 270 .) 

t Its title w’as Lex Bemj[irmla dc Proviveiin Cmaififunbrn. 
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vinces for tho next year were to be named before the election of 
the consuls, and thus, though the Senate still had the choice of 
tlio pfbviuccs — a choice, however, very generally dictated by the 
course of foreign affairs, — ^yet, as they could not foresee^ with cer- 
tainty, and often not at all, who woyld'be the consuls, the chances 
of partiality and jobbing wore reduced within narrow limits. The 
change appears to have been made more palatable to the Senate 
by the abolition of the veto which the tribunes had formerly had 
the power to put on the selection of the consular provinces ; but on 
that of the pnetorian provinces their Veto still remained in force. 
Caius Gracchus also carried two la\vs%rcgulating the management 
of fhe provincial revenues in the interest of his new allies, the 
Etpiitcs. One of these was a general law for the compensation of 
Pvblicani who might suffer losses in the collection of the taxes, by 
the inroads of an enemy or otlier disasters : tlie other enabled the 
censors to let out to the Publicani the wealthy province of Asia, 
which became henceforth a scene of corruption and extortion. 

Thus, by tlie legislation of a ^ngle year, the power of tlio Senate 
was shaken, the E(j[ucstriau Order raised to a* new influence in tlie 
state, and a revolutionary agitation es^blished in permanence by 
means of a populace fed at the public expense. Henceforth it 
became nccossaiy to bring forward new changes to satisfy that 
populace, and there werc some parts of the Sempronian programme 
as yet untouched. Though the Agrarian Law of Tiberius had been 
re-enacted, tlie means of working it remained to be devised, for 
Caius did ^ot ventiue to resume the distribution which Africanus 
had intcrrui)ted ; and tho claims of the Italians had still to be 
satisfied. How this was to be done w-as clearly shown by the 
re-election of Caius Gracchus as tribune for b.c. 122, with Fulvius 
Flacxms for one of his colleagues. Caius is said to have been 
elected without offering himself as a candidate, a circumstance 
which indicates prudence both on his part and tliat of the nobles, 
if, as seems probable, the re-election of a tribune was still 
illegal.* Tho means by which Gracchus proposed to provide the 
p(ft)rer citizens with laud was the foundation of new colonies both 
within and without the limils of Italy. Of these Plutarch names 
only two, at Capua ;md Torentum ; but it is evident that several 
others were contemplated ; and in connection with this scheme, 

Caius intersected Italy with those magnificent roods, which were 

• 

* See Mr. lioug's discuseioii {Jkdme, <£«., vol. i., p. 272) of the statciiieiit of 
Appian^adoptod by MoSuiison and others^ that a law hud been passed Icguliziug tlie 
re-election. 


VOL. nr. 
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driven in a straight line, and raised by embankments and bridges 
over valleys, water-courses, and ravines, with mile-stones and 
horse-blocks along jiheir whole course, ^e lasting benefit thus 
conferred' upon the coontiy is not lessen^ by tho probability 
that these roads were partly ^designed to make the concourse to 
Borne easier for the citizens of the new colonics and "the allies 
whom Gracchus proposed to enfranchise. 

The confusion among the ancient authors concerning tlie manner 
in which Gains Gracchus proposed to confer the Boman citizenship 
on the Latins and allies is of little consequence, os the Senate 
procured the rejection of tbj measure by the veto of the tribune 
M. Livius Dnisus. If, as Cicero tells us, the speech of the cifiisul 
Fannius against the bill was the best extant oration of that age, 
we can form but a loW opinion of the arguments at the command of 
the nobles ; unless we should rather infer that such reasons as the 
impediments which the influx of new citizens would cause to 
hearing the speeches of the orators and seeing the public spec- 
tacles were clever appeals to a people already jealous against tlie 
bill. The more popular measures of Gracchus were found so 
diflEicult to oppose, that thp Senate stooped to the dishonest arti- 
fice of outbidding .the proposer. The tribune Drusiis was their 
agent in this manoeuvre also. Instead of the two colonies which 
Gaius Gracchus hod proposed to found in Italy, Drusus promised 
twelve, each to form a settlement for 3000 poor citizens, and that 
free from the annual payments to the treasury which Gains had made 
a condition of the grants of land. Wliile Gracchus active in 
the foundation of the colonies ho had projected, and used them as 
sources of patronage for his friends and others, Drusus declared 
that ho wodd have nothing to do witli the offices or the money 
connected with those which ho proposed, — an easy mode of earn- 
ing tho praise of disinterestedness, as wo cannot believe that his 
measure was intended to be carried out The petty concession 
which Drusus mocked the Latins by offering in place of tho fran- 
chise — ^that th(^ should bo exempt from corporal punishment oven 
when on actuaLmilitaiy service — appears, from an incident in the 
Jugurthan War, not to have become a law.* 

The artifices of the Senate and Drusus succeeded, however, in 
undermining the populoriiy of Gaius, and his absence in Africa for 

seventy days, to found his new colony of Junonia, on tho site of 

!• 

* The aconrging and beheading of Titos Turj^lins Silanu^^ on officer in ih« African 
army, by Metdhu, is explained on the voiy ground, « nam is civis sao loHoitroL''^ 
{Sallust, Jug, c. 09.) 
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GarUiage, gave them the opportonity of effecting his ruin.* (Mus 
appcar| to have returned to Borne about the time of the codCular 
elections of b.c. 122 ; .and no doubt it was from the conci^iousness 
of increasing danger that he left his house on the Palatine, and 
went to Ijve among the lower class of people near the Forum. 
Borne was again filled with crowds flocking in from the countiy; 
when, at the instance of the Senate, the consul Fannius put into 
force the law of Pennus for driving away all who were not citi- 
zens. Gracchus promised his suppqrt to those who should disobey 
the edict ; but when Uie consul’s lictors dragged away a firtend of 
his before his eyes, he could offer no\esistancc. The failure of 
CaiiS Gracchus to obtain his re-election as tribune for the third 
time is ascribed by Plutarch to a fr<audulent return of the poll. 
His greatest enemy, L. Opimius, the destroyer of Frcgcllie, was 
elected to the consulship. 

On his entrance upon oftice with the new year (b.c. 121), the con- 
sul lost no time in <*oinmencmg the attack which Caius well knew 
would not stop short of his destruction. Wo are told in general 
tliat Opimius proposed the repeiil of the Sempronian laws ; but 
the s])C(;ifio ground of collision was .the rogation to annul the 
act for colonizing Carthage. ThcT assembly, Kkc that in which 
Tiberius lost his life, waa summoned in the Capitol ; and Caius 
and his jiartisans went armed with daggers beneath their togas, 
though he himsdf steadfastly resisted the advice of his friends to 
appeal to force. While Fulvius was haranguing the assembly 
against the consul’s motion, Cains turned aside with some of his 
attendants to walk in the porch of the Capitolino temple, either 
to meditate his speech, or from a presentiment which kept him 
aloof from the crowd. Under the portico, a certain Quintus 
Antullius (or Antyllus) was offering a sacrifice probably on the port 
of the consul. Whsit followed is told with the confusion natiual 
to such a scene. It; seems that when Antullius saw Gracchus and 
his party approach, he ordered tlie bad citizens ” to depart and 
leave the sacred porch to “ better men.” A gesture, which was 
interpreted as an intention to enforce hi< warning by violence,t or 
a look of indignation from Gracchus, fired the train which hardly 

* Wo have already liod ocoasion to notice this attempt to found a Roman cidony 
on tlie site of Carthage. Yol. II., p. 084. 

t “ The other voision was that Antyllus, having taken the hand of Oiucchus^ the 
reason for which the historian attlbijita to explain by three coigectnieB, entreated 
him to spare his country.# This is most improbable^ that a mere servant, a man who 
handled She viscera, should cither make his connt^ his chief thought or addiVAS a 
Roman noble in this way.*'— (Long^ Jkeline, die., vol. i., p. 281.) 
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needed a spark, and a Stroke from the daggci' of an attendant laid 
Antivllius desul. Tlie bystanders fled, carrying the news into the 
assembl}^, whither , Cains also hastened to .exphiin. what Lid oc- 
curred. But all shrunk away from him as from a guilty mid 
doomed man: a torrent of^raiu fell at the same moment: the 
meeting was adjourned : smd Cuius and Fulvius returned home. 
“ Caius learned too late,” says Mr. Long, “ tliat a popular leader, 
when he is become a private citizen, will And no friends among 
those wliom he has tried to save.” The consul* passed the night 
in the temple of Castor and Pollux, in the Forum, where the whole 
area was filled by midnight with a crowd expecting mischief, and 
composed — it would seem-^of the followers of the noldes.*^ At 
daybresik the Capitol was occupied with a guard of Cretan archers, 
and the Senate was summoned by the consul. Just as their pro- 
ceedings had commenced, the Gor][)se of Antullius was borne past 
the door of the Senate-house. Opimius aflccted to wonder what 
the noise of lamentation meant, and the Senate went out to see 
the cause. On their return, OiKinius had no difficulty in pro- 
curing the vote which, since the cessation of the dictatorship, was 
the formula fur jiroclaiining martial law under the authority of 
the consul : — Tlmt thd Cpnsill provide that the Be[)ubh’c shall 
sustain no harm.”t He called on the Senators and Equites, with 
tlieii* retainers, to siqiply the want of an arineil force ; and it was 
found that the Order which Gracchus had raised as a rival to the 
Senate would take iiart with them against a coniniou danger from 
the populace. TJie coiniiiand was entrusted to Decirniis Brutus, 
the conqueror of the Gallmci, who was siqqiorted by the venerable 
Q. Metellus Macedoiiicus. Meanwhile* tlie two ])0])ulnr leaders 
had spent the night each in a manner consistent with their very 
different charsictcrs. Gracchus had remained (i[uiet in his house, 
round which his followers watched and slept in turns, while that 
of Fulvius was the scene of riotous feasting and boasting of to- 


* Opiinius was l^o only consul prcscut at Home. Ilia colleague, Q. Faliiua AlajU- 
mua, had gone to conduct the war with the Allobn>gea iu Gaul. 

, + ** The usual formula, giving the ])ower to both consuls, was Vidmni or deni 
optram consulea w quid rtgpMwd, detrwiAnti eapitU. The dictutonihip, iu the proper 
Bonse, * m tjerunda eauad^* had ceased in b.c. 216. Dictators were upfiointuil, nioady 
for holding the cdections iu tlio absence of the consuls, dowu to thu cud of the Second 
Punic War, b.o. 202. Wlun the title Wiis mvived by Sulla (u.c. 82), it was a iiici'o 
attempt to cloak the nakedness of his desjjotii^i* under a coiistitiitiomd uaiuo. Jiis 
ollice of * didatoT reipubUcx eonalUuendat cuusd* wraa utturiy unknown to the Komoii 
commonwealth. The same remark applies to the dietaturslup of Cwsar, aftHit whoso 
death the oflico was fur ever abolished." 
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morrow’s deeds.* It is even said that Fulvins himself got drank. 
As soon as the decree of the Senate was known, he armed his^l- 
lowers %rith the spoils of his Ghillic campaign, and led tliem with 
tuidaltaous shouts to *the old rallying-jdace ISf the plebeians on 
the Aventine. Thither C. Gracchus also repaired, dressed in his 
ordinary Bostume, and armed only with a short sword, having 
talcen a last farewell of his wife Licinia and his infant son. 
“ Cains went unarmed,” says Mr. Long, to join a body of 
armed men, and he must have foreseen what his fate would be. 
If his conduct seems strange, it is* explained by the fact tliat he 
could not safely stay at home, nor coiild he venture to go to the 
Senate.” 

Jly these movements on botli sides civil war was begun in the 
heart of Ihniie. Aeconling to Appian, Fulvins and Gracchus did 
not i-etire to the Aventine till they had been summoned to attend 
the Senate and explain their conduct ; and it is agreed that such a 
mandate was the r(?ply to overtures sent by the insurgents through 
tlic youthful son of Fiilvius. It is said that Cains was willing to 
have gone ; but his wish was overruled by Fidvius, who repeated 
his former nn*sssige. This time the boy was kept a prisoner, and 
Opimiiiij led tlie Senate and their fi)ll(f\verj to storm the Aventine. 
A conflict took place on the Clivus •Publicius, the road up the 
northern face of the hill, in which P. Lcntulus, the Father of the 
Sennto, was severely wounded. The partisans of Flaccus were 
overpowered, and ho himself fled with his infant son, and took 
refuge, some said in an empty bjith, others in a shop. On the 
consurs threat to burn all the buildings in the street, the fugitives 
were given up and put to dcjitli. Caius (Gracchus had refused to 
flght against the Senate. He had retired to the temple of Diana, 
which Serviiis Tullius liad fiumded as the sanctuary of the Plebs ; 
and would have put himself to desitli, but the two faithful friends 
who still followed him took away his sword and persuaded him to 
fly. It is said tliat he wont down on his knees in the tem])Ie, and 
stretching out his hands to the statue of the goddess, prayed that 
the Homan people for tlicir ingratitude :md treachejy to him might 
always be slaves ; for the greater pai’i of them had openly gone 
over to the other side upon an amnesty being proclaimed.” At 
the wooden bridge ovei* the Tiber his two friends checked his pur- 
suers at the cost of their own lives ; and he continued his flight, 

* lliG discrppnncy lictwecm Plutiir^li and Cicero as to tlie hiterml of a day has no 
linaring on tho result. I Aeems most probable that only one night intorvoned behroen 
the lirst assembly and the iiiml conflict. 
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attended only by a Greek slave. The bystanders cheered him on, 
as l^^they liad been the spectators of a race ; but none ^wered 
his cries for hdp or for a horse. He just distanced his poisuers 
enough tb reach the sacred grove of the goddess Furina, under 
whose gloomy shelter his faithM slave put him to death, and then 
slew himself on his master’s corpse. A man, whonf Plutarch 
names Septimuleius and Diodorus L. Vitellius, cut off the head of 
Gains Grticohus, and brought it to tl^c consul. The transaction is 
I)est related in the words of Mr. Long : — Proclamation had been 
made before the fight began that those who brought the heads of 
Cains and Fulvius should h|ive the weight of them in gold. This 
is the first instance in Boman history of head-money being offered 
and paid, but it is not the last. The head of Caius was brought 
to Opimius stuck on^o end of a spear, and ^ it weighed ’ — says 
Plutarch — ^ seventeen pounds and two-thirds in tlie scales. Septi- 
muleius was a scoundrel and a knave here also, for he had taken 
out the brain, and dropped melted lead in its place.’ Opimius was 
as great a knave os the man who brought the head, if he paid gold 
for lead instead of brains, for such'ai fraud was palpable. Plutarch 
says that those who brought the head of Fulvius got nothing, for 
they belonged to the lower cl^s ; and this was another knavish 
trick of Opimius, if he had promised to pay for both heads. Per- 
haps we may accept Appian’s simpler story, that Opimius paid in 
gold the weight of botL” 

lake Popillius after the murder of Tiberius,* so now Opimius 
headed a commission of legal revenge on the partisans of Caius 
Gracchus. The captives taken at the storming of the Aventinc 
were cast into prison and there strangled. The account followed 
by Plutarch and Orosius makes the victims no fewer than 3000. f 
The son of Flaccus, who had been sent as an envoy to the Senate, 
a youth of eighteen, universally beloved, was permitted to choose 
the manner of his death. The houses of Gains and Flaccus were 
plundered, and the latter demolished. The city was purified by a 
lustration, and the confiscated property of Gracchus and his adhe- 
rents was devotyd to the erection of a temple to Concord in the 
Forum, on the open space beneath &e Capitol, in which Camillus 
hod set up on altar to the same deity after the reconciliatioa of the 

* One of the meamms that followed the &11 of Ouiib Oncchtu was the xecal of 
FopUline from hooishment^ and his rosUtation to his civil rights. 

+ Flutardi states this as the number of those Who feU in the which Orasiiis 
xedcona at 260. Appian says nothing of the number that ppridied either in or after 
the conflict. 
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patricians and plebeiims.* The inscription which commemorated 
tlie origin of the building received one night this addition fr^an 
unkuoim hand 

** The wk of Discord makes the temple of Conooid** 

Tho statnes of the two Gracchi were set up in Borne at a lator 
period, pdrhaps when the nobles in general, and Opimius in parti- 
cular, fell into contempt for their dealings with Jugurtha. Mean- 
while their enemies, in denying them a place in their fathers’ 
tomb, ensured for them the honour long since described by the 
lips of Pericles,— “ tho whole eatth is the sepulchre of illus- 
trious men,” — and they liad a still nobler shrine in the heart of 
thelS* heroic mothei*. Whether it was granted to Cornelia to per- 
fbrni for Cains those rites of sepulture which liad been refused to 
Tiberius, is doubtful ; and we arc told that *she was forbidden to 
wear mourning for his death, f Nor had she the consolation of 
seeing the nice of the Gracchi continued ; for the sons of Tiberius 
and Cains both died young. But her whole remaining life was 
spent in cherishing their honour rather than in sorrowing for 
her own loss. That life has been described by Plutarch in one 
of the most touching passages of ancient literature : — Cornelia 
is said to have borne her misfortune^ 'with a noble and elevated 
spirit, and to have said of tho sacred ground on which her sons 
were murdered, that they hod a tomb worthy of &em. She resided 
in the neighbourhood of Misenum without making any change in 
her usual mode of life. She had many friends, and her hospitable 
table was .always crowded with guests : Greeks and learned men 
were constantly about her, and kings sent and received presents 
from her. To all her visitors and friends she was a most agree- 
able companion : she would tell them of the life and habits of her 
father Africanus, and what is most surprising, would speak of her 
sons without showing sorrow or shedding a tear, relating their 
sufferings and their deeds to her enquiring friends, as if she was 
speaking of the men of olden time. This made some think that 
her understanding had been impaired by old age or the greatness 
of her sorrows, and that she was dull to all senpe of her misfor- 
tunes, while in fiict such p^le themselves were too dull to see 

* SeeYol. II., p. 278. 

t Flntarch Bays that the bodies of Gains and the rest who feU on the same day 
were thrown into the Tiber ; bat Orosiaa states that the body of Gains was carried to 
his mother at Hisennm. Both^i his case, and that of Tiberius^ it shonld be re- 
membered that bodies^rown intolhe Tiber at Borne would probably be washed up 
at Ostto, if not sooner. 
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what a support it is against grief to have a noble nature and to be 
of honourable lineage and honourably bred ; and that, though for- 
tune ^^>41 often the advantage over virtue in its attempts to^guard 
against e\ils, yet she cannot take away from virtue the power of 
enduring them with fortitude.”* That a Greek philosopher could 
thus describe the fortitude with which the daughter of Sevpio AlVi- 
canus, the widow of the consul Gracchus, and the childless mother 
of Tiberius and Caius, could thus bear her loss, may give a lesson 
even to Christian mourners. Let those who have the hope of being 
for ever reunited to the kindred^of whose perfect happiness they are 
assured leam to be doubly ^tive in continuing their good deeds. 
And the nobler tlie character of the departed, the more exalted<the 
station illustrated by their virtues and left vacant by their loss, 
the better is their memory adorned, not by letting grief deaden 
the heart that should be their living shrine, but by msikihg iliem 
live again in duties disdiarged with double energy for tlieir sake. 
Tliis may not be easy, but what a noble Homan matron could do 
should not be impossible for a Christian. 

Besides the memoij of her herSic virtues, Cornelia left some 
letters, of which there only remain two or three fragments of 
doubtful authenticity. Most of her letters,” says Mr. ^Long, 

may have been on the* ordinary affairs of life, which make up 
the chief material of epistolaiy correspondence. But they would 
not have been tlie less valuable on that account. We should have 
had a sample of that pure Latin which tlie noble hulies of Home 
spoke and wrote.” Not less to be regretted is the loss of the 
orations of the Gracchi, which were still extant in the second 
century after Christ, and were read with delight by the emperor 
M. Antoninus when he was a boy. Tlieir possession would not 
only have given us the noblest examples of Latin prose in the 
age preceding that of Cicero, but materials for a justcr view of 
tlie liistory of tlieir times. 

The fell of Caius Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus left the popu- 
lar party without a leader, or rather with no otiier choice but to 
follow the course of reaction into which they had already been led 
by Drusus. Purluing the same poliw by which they had ruined 
Gracchus, the Senate did not attempt to touch those ports of his 
legislation which bore directly upon the interests of the city 
rabble — such as the distributions of corn, nor would they offend 
the^Equites by repealing the law aboqt the jury-lists. But a 

I 

* The possaj^ is quoted from Mr. Long’s tninslntion. voL L, jip. 

290, 291. 
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Stop was put to the colonization of Carthage, as well as to the 
Scmpronian colonies in Italy, with the exception of Tareodun, 
and a* now course of legislation was begun in antagonisifgC^ the 
Sempronian laws respecting the public land. * But ^e/were not 
permitted to proceed altogether unopposed. As soon as Opimius 
had beeif reduced to a private station by the expiration of his 
consulship, he was accused before the people by the tribune Q. 
Decius, on the charge of casting Roman citizens into prison and 
putting them to death without a trial ; but the influence of the 
Senate was strong enough to secure his acquittal (b.c. 120). Not 
so, however, in the case of 0. Papiriu^ Garbo, the former associate 
of^racchuB, and the consul for the present year, who came for- 
ward to defend Opirnins. His justification of the murder of his 
friend completed tlie disgust inspired by his political apostasy, 
and the nobles were probably not imwilling to let him serve for a 
scapegoat On the expiration of his consulship, he was prose- 
cuted on we know not what charge, and he is said to have escaped 
condemnation by a voluntary death. The case is chiefiy remark- 
able because of tlie subsequent fame of the accuser, the great 
orator Tj. Licinius Crassus, who now commenced his career at the 
age o£ twenty-one (b.c. 119). At A lajer period of his life, he 
declared that he never repented so much of anything as the part 
ho luid taken against Garbo. 

In tlie same year, tlie tribunate of Gaius Mabius proved that 
the popular party was not to want a leader. Ho proposed a 
change in. the mechanical arrangements to secure greater fi*cedom 
of voting in the Gomitia ; and he overcame the opposition of the 
Senate by ordering the consul Metcllus to be carried off to prison. 
On the otlier hand, he asserted his independence by opposing a 
new distribution of com among the citizens, and thus, wo are 
told, ^^he established himself in equal credit with both parties, as 
a man who would do nothing to please either, if it were contrary 
to the public interest.” The whole career of this remarkable 
man will soon claim our attention. The following year was 
marked by a measure similar to one of the favqurite schemes of 
Gaius Gracchus — the establi^mcnt «>f a colony at Narbo Martins 
{Ndrbanne) on the Gulf of Lyon, in opposition to the Senate. Be- 
serving for a future chapter a general view of the progress of the 
Homan arms in Transalpine Gaul, we need now only mention that 
the friendly relations of*the Bepublic with Massilia had led to 
hostilities with the Gallic *tribes in and about the valley of the 
Bho&c. In B.C. 125, the consul M. Fulvius Flaccus, who bore so 
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conspicuous a part in^iho Sempronian'revolation, conducted a 
Budk^issful war with ihe Salluvii, who dwelt in the mountains 
betwel^!p the Bhonc and the Var. In the three following* years, 
C. Sextiibs Calvinus, as consul and probonsul, defeated the 
Allohroges and Arvemi, and completed the subjugation of the 
SaUuvii, in whose territory hrf founded the colony of Aqilie Sextim 
the mins of which stiU exhibit some of the most splendid 
remains of Boman architecture (b.c. 122). The conquest of the 
Allobroges and Arvemi, in the next year, conferred on the consul 
Q. Fabius Maximus the title of Allobrogicus. The lower valley 
of the Rhone was now formed into the province which remained 
down to the time of Cassar the sole possession of the BomaiKT in 
Transalpine Gaul, and was hence distinguished from the rest of 
the country by the name of Gaffm jPrmTicia, or simply jProvMa, 
a name perpetuated in that of Provence. The full establishment 
of this eleventh Boman province was marked by tho colonization 
of Norbo Martins, which soon began to eclipse Slassilia in pro- 
sperity. The blow which fell upon the Gallic jjrovince some years 
later by tho invasion, of the Cimbn and Tcutoncs will be related 
in the following chapter. 

Meanwhile the nobility at Borne, having recovered tho govern- 
ment, proceeded with their measures for annulling the agrarian 
laws of Tiberius Gracchus. The details of this interesting but 
intricate subject may be left to tho special works on Boman 
history and antiquities.* It is enough to say that, after the 
repeal of the law which prevented tho small landholders from 
selling their possessions had removed the obstacle to their passing 
bock into tho hands of the rich, tho tenth and the cattle-tax which 
were reserved as a compensation for the poor were finally remitted 
by what is commonly called the Thorian Law, which also regu- 
lated the public lands of Achaia and Africa in tho interest of the 
wealthy possessors. But the same year in which this law was 
piobably enacted witnessed tho beginning of the faU of the 
Qptimates through the display of their corruption and incom- 
petence in the war with Jugurtha (b.c. 111). 

One incident o^ this period is enough to illustrate the state of 
religious feeling at Borne. In b.c. 116 it was discovered that, out 
of the six vestal virgins, three had abandoned themselves to 
systematic prostitution. According to the terrible penaliy pro- 
vided for such a crime, they were carried in a close litter with 

• See the fuU diecuasiim of the Legn Bwin ud in Long's JkeKru, iSo., 

yoL i, chop, zxiii. xziy. zxy. 
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funeral ceremonies through the Fommi and there solemnly deli- 
vered by the chief pontiff to the executioner, at the moutl^f a 
subterfanean cave, containing a couch, a light, and a taj^ with 
some food upon it. *Their paramours were Arhipped to death in 
the Comitium by the hand of the chief pontiff. Tlio Sibylline 
lK>oks w£re consulted, and found lo contain a prophecy of the 
crime, with directions to avert its consequences by sacrifices to 
strange deities. Sulpicia, tlie wife of Q. Fulvius Flaccus, was 
chosen by the Roman mairons as the chastest of their number, to 
consecrate a new temple to Venus Yerticordia, with prayers that 
the goddess of lust might turn the ho^rrts of the vestals to purity ! 
FdKr foreigners were selected — a Greek and Gallic man and woman 
— and buried silivo in the cow-market, to appease the foreign 
deities. Such is the practical comment on«tlie boast that Rome, 
in destroying Carthage, at least rendered the service of abolishing 
the lustful orgies of Astarte and the horrid rites of Moloch! 
Admirably docs the historian remark that the savage super- 
stition of Romo required human sacrifices to allay its miserable 
teri'ors; and the Roman poet’s line is as applicable to the vestals 
of Rome as to the daughter of Agamemnon : 

* Tantum rcligio potuit aulden^malorum.* 
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RULE OP THE RESTORED OLIGARCHY. 

THE WARS WITH JCTOURTHA AND THE COIBM. 
B.C. 121 TO B.C. 100. 


Pro pndore^ pro abfttincntiA, pro virtute, audaeiiK largitio, avaritia ▼igcbant'* 

Sallust. 

The history of Romo from the time of the Graeelii is the history of a state that was 
hurried to its ruin hy the ignorance of the people and the vioes of their Icadera. We 
now and then meet with an honest inanr hat the numlier is small." — Lono. 

HOW Tns NOBLES USED THEIR VI :T<JKT -OPTTMATES AND POPULAKES — THE CONPTiTflT 
IXHDINO TO DESPOTISM —OOyKKNM ENT OP TJIB RESTORRn OPTIMATKS— THE MRTELLI 
— DALMATIAN AND OTUBR WARS — OATO AND THE SCORDISCI—Tll H CIMDRT AND 
TEUTONES—AFPATRS OP NUMIDIA— ORItilN AND CnARACTER OF JUOUKTIIA — HR SERVES 
AT HUMANTTA — DEATHBED OP KINO MICIIVA — MURDER OP II IBM V8AL— ROMAN COM- 
MTSSIONERS BRIBED BT JUGURTllA — CAPTURE OP CIKTA ANJ> DKATH OP ADUEUIIAL -- 
THE JUGURTIIINE WAR — CORRUPTION OF BESTIA AND SCAUllUS — THE TRIBUNE 
MEMMIU8>-^UaUnTIIA AT ROME -MURDER OP MASHIVA— HPURIUS AI.JIINUS IN AKRIOA 
— CAPITULATION OF A. ALBINUS— INDIGNATION AT ROME — PROSBCUTTOVS OP TUB 
OPTIMATES— METELLUS SENT TO AFRICA, l^TII MARIUS AS LEGATE -OVERTURES i>F 
JUGURTllA— BATTLE Of tlfE RIVER MUTIIUL— BUCCKSSES OF MKTELLUS— IIK IS KK- 
PUL8KD FROM RAMA — OONSPIRACT OP BOMIIjCAR— RISK OP CAIUS MARIUS — II IS MAH* 
BIAGR WITH JULIA — THE SOOTII.«^T|!R AT UTICA— MARIUS ASIMRKS TO THE CONSI/L- 
BHIP— SCORN OF ME^LLUS-tELROTIOM OF MARIUS — METE LLUB TAKES ClIALA — 
BOUOIIUS AND JUGUBTIIA — NEGOTfATTONS WITH MKTKLLUS MARIUS ARRIVES IN 
AFRICA— Ills FIRST CAMPAIGN — TAKING OF CAPS A — EXPEDITION TO THE MOU)CnATlf 
— TUB LAST RATTLE OF JUGURTllA— TREACIIKKT OF KING BDCOIIUS— MISSION OF 
SULLA AND- CAPTURE OF JUGURTllA— TRIUMPH OF MARIUS -HIS JKALi»UST OP SULLA 
—THE COMING CONFLICT— THE OIMBRI AND TECWiNKS- -DEFEATS OF CARBO, SILANUS, 
LONGINUS, AND OF MALLTUS AND CJCPfO — ^SUCCESSIVE CONSULSHIPS OF MARIUS— IIIS 
VIOTORT OVER THE TEUTONRS AT AlX— VICTORY OVER THE Cl NJIRl -CONDITION OF 
Rome and ITALY— INSURRECTIONS OF BLAVES— SUFFERINGS OF TUB ’PROVINCES— 
PIRACY— SECOND SERVILE WAR IN SICILY— SIXTH CONSULSHIP OP MARIUS— BIRTHS 
OF CICERO, POM PET, AND OHS All. 

Ip tlie failure and death of the Orjicchi averted a democratic 
revolution at Jtome, it was at the cost of destroying every hope of 
moderate reform. The victorious party returned to power with all 
the vices and dangers inherent in a restoration. Tlie conflict, in 
which they had gained their victory, was of a totally different 
character froju that between the patricians and the plebeians in 
the early age of tjie republic. Tliat was an honest effort for a fiiir 
share of political power, made by a body which was qualified to 
use it when obtained, and granted by the original citizens when 
they were convinced that the demand could no longer be resisted. 
The result was to make liomc a irce and powerful state, on the 
basis of the union of the two orders. Bat out of that union there 
liad grown up a new nobility, partly patrician and partly plebeian, 
no longer banded together in defence of those political privileges 
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which give a certain dignity to an ariBfpcracy — ^for all Homan 
citizens now possessed the equality of civil rights and uniy^al 
suiTra^e — but holding its grasp upon the administrativygovcrn- 
meut by means of ana for the sake of wealth dlonc. Tim wealth, 
obtained by the depopulation of Italy and the plunder of the pro- 
vinces, '^ua employed in bribeiy ai home : and the people, who 
were ever ready to attack a delinquent governor, got their share of 
the plunder at the elections. The Homan Equites and Italian 
capitalists reaped their full share of the booty as contractors and 
farmers of tlie revenue (neffotiatares and publkani). In such a 
state of things It was no wonder that^lie effort failed, either to raise 
u^an independent opposition to the great families from a middle 
class whose interests, were identical with theirs, or to lay a new 
foundation of freedom on the basis of a pe4>ulace hold in subser- 
vience by corruption, nor that the use of the influence thus acquu'cd 
decided the failure of tlie revolution. The victory was one of per- 
sonal interests, and it was now to bo followed up for personal 
interests alone. 

The absence of definite pofitieal principles was implied by the 
new party names that now came into use. The ruling faction called 
themselves the Optimates best class ) — a term which 

seems to have come into use about die time of the Gracchi. Tlie 
name was of course intended to assume that they were what Cicero 
describes them, ^^all good and honest people, of all ranks and 
conditions ; ” but a far truer idea is given by Mr. Long’s descrip- 
tion: — ‘‘ Wo may easily guess who were the Optimates. They 
were the rich and powerful, who ruled by intimidation, intrigue, 
and bribery, who bought the votes of the people, and sold their 
interests.” Opposed to them were tlie PopiilareSj or mm of the 
people^ a title just as much self-assumed as the other, not signi- 
fying the people themselves, ^ut men who assumed the character 
of j)opiilar leaders for purposes generally as selfish and corrupt as 
those of the Optimates. “ From the time of the Gracchi to the 
time of C. Julius Cmsar the contest was between the party of the 
Optimates and the party of the Populai'os. It was a contest in 
which the rich and powerM on bcih sides struggled for political 
superiority and personal aggrandizement The party of the Opti- 
mates had a plainer object than the opposite party : they wished 
to maintain tlie power of their faction and the authority of the 
Senate. The leaders of the popular party could have no other 

a ' ‘ect than to crerthrow their opponents by means of the people, 
t is, by the votes of a body of men, many of whom were poor 
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and vcnaL” * Rome possessed neither of those elements by which 
a hdi^^y commonwealth secures its own perpetual renovation, — 
class m^ublic men able and willing to devote themselves*to the 
service o^the state Vithoiit making it the means of livelihood or 
of wealth, and an independent public opinion, sufiSciently intelli- 
gent, strong, and constant in its action, to influence the whme course 
of the government, and especially to recal it to first principles. 
Where such elements ore in action, the motto of measures rather 
than men,” however hypocritical as a party cry, will fairly repre- 
sent the general working of the state : in the long run, the men 
will govern for the sake of the measures. But such a contest of 
personal greed and ambition as commenced at Rome at the tSne 
of the Gracchi -can liave but one end — an end which the imprac- 
ticable reforms of thc«<few Honest men help to bring about. The 
popular party is the first to yield up its liberties to a leader powerful 
enough to overthrow the nobles and then to play the despot over 
those who &ncied him their champion and servant ; and the nobles 
can only recover their lost ground by submitting their mutual 
jealousies to a leader, equally despotic. At Rome the popular 
party found such leaders in Marius and Julius Cmsar, the aris- 
tocracy in Sulla and Octqvikii ; and when the impenetrable cun • 
ning of the last had induced* the people to accept him as their 
hereditary leader, while the true spirit of his government was aris- 
tocratic, the empire was firmly founded on the traditions of both 
parties, as the old republic had been based on the union of the 
patricians and plebeians. 

Meanwhile tiic restored government of the Optimates was as 
destitute of ability and common honesty as it was of moderation, 
and terror had its natural effect on their policy. While the 
aristocracy had formerly governed as it chose, and for more than 
a century without any substantial opposition, the crisis which it had 
now passed through revealed to it, like a flash of lightning in a 
dark night, the abyss which yawned before its feet.”t With tlie 
failure of the agrarian legislation of the Gracchi and the removal 
of the last restrictions on the old possessors, the social miseries of 
Italy revived. Farms were again swallowed up in sheep-walks : 
capital was concentrated in so few hands that, by the end of the 
centuiy, but 2000 wealthy families were numbered among the 
Roman citizens : the slaves employed to till the vast posses- 
sions of the rich broke out into almost aifnual insurrections : the 

« 

* liODg, Leclmn, voL 1, p. 296. 

t Momihsen, Jfiatoiy of Bom^ vol. iil, p. 137. 
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provinces were filled with the like disorders: and the Mediter- 
ranean swarmed with pirates, especially on the coasts of ^^d^ia. 
One thing only was wanting to display the corruptio^f the 
■ ruling party in all its shamelessness and their incompeteficc in all 
its shame. Tlie disgrace they brought upon themselves in con- 
ducting the foreign relations of the republic was also the occasion 
of bringing t(r light the men who were the first to usurp despotic 
power at Rome, Marius in tl\e name of tlie people, Sulla as the 
champion of the Optimates. 

During the twenty years succeeding the fall of Cains Gracchus, 
there were wars with barbarians on tho mountain frontiers of Italy 
ancj^xreece, wars in which wo read of more triumphs than victories. 
A large share of these triumphs was enjoyed by the Metelli, six 
of wliom — four sons and probably two nejfiiews of old Metellus 
Macedonicus — ^Iield the consulship within a period of fifteen years 
(b.c. 123-109). It was at a cheap rate indeed, if wo may believe 
the story, that L. CaBcilius Metellus, consul in B.c. 119, obtained 
the surname of Dclmaticus, apd a triumph over the Dalmatians 
(b.c. 117).* Tliis Il] 3 rrian people inhabited the central part of the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic, whoso indented shores sheltered 
their corsairs. They had been subdifed, pt Ica^t nominally, by the 
consuls C. Marcius Figulus and P. Scipio Nasica (b.c. 156-155). 
Metellus is said to have led his consular iumy into their countiy 
solely to obtain a pretext for a triumph, and to have been received 
witliout opposition. Still the triumph would not have been 
granted unless he had at least made some show of militaiy opera- 
tions; and the plunder he brought home from his two years’ 
government sufficed for the restoration of the temple of Castor 
and Pollux in the Forum, which had been built a%cr the battle of 
tlie lake Regillus. Two more Metelli obtained triumphs in b.c. 1 1 3 
for victories in Sardinia and Thrace. C. Porcius Cato, the grand- 
son of the censor, was less fortunate in his government of Mace- 
donia as consul (b.c. 114). In a war with the Scordisci, a people 
probably of Gallic origin, who extended from the Danube to the 
fi*ontier of the province, he lost his army : and ^on his return to 
Rome he was convicted on a charge of extortion (b.c. 113). He 
retired to Spain, and renounced the Roman citizenship for that 
of Tarraco. The honour of success against the Scordisci was 

* Tlie lumie is cammonly sp^Lt DalnuUa^ but the (dd form on coins and inscrip- 
tions is DdiMU/BS, After tlio destruction of Delminium by the Consul C. 

Figure, in B.C. 156, dieir capital was at Snlona, which still retains the name.— See 
Sir Gardner AVilkinson's IMmatia and MoivUmegro, 
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reserved for the consulship of M. Llvius Drusus, tlie same who as 
tribime was the rival of C. Gracchus (b.g. 112). Amidst these 
pett^^paigns, the Homans were called to meet a barbafian in- 
vasion scSircely Icssformidable than that of * the Gauls nearly four 
centuries before. The vast hosts of the CiMiini and Teutones 
were imprudently engaged in Noricum by the consul Git Papirius 
Garbo^ who was utterly defeated (b.c. 113). But as the invaders 
fortunately turned aside into Gaul, where they were finally de- 
feated twelve years later by G. Marius, we may postpone fiirthcr 
notice of them till we have related the great African war, which 
furnished the crowning proo& of the corruption and incapacity of 
the nobles, which gave Marius a triumph no less over them fuan 
over Jugurtha, which laid the foundation for the career of Sulla, 
and was no remote cause of the Givil Wars of Home. 

Micipsa, King of Numidia, died in b.c. 118. We have already 
seen how, by the death of his two brothers, the dominions of his 
lather Masinissa had been reunited under his sceptre.* Maintain- 
ing a steady fidelity to tlic Homans, he reigned peacefully at his 
capital of Girta(Cbi 2 stoM^ 2 ; 2 ^A), which he embellished with splendid 
buildings. Here he gathered about him a circle of educated Greeks, 
and passed his old age in tjiok^literary pursuits for which the African 
princes became distinguished. But there was one among them, 
who inherited the rude vigour of the old Nomad chieftains, and 
secretly resolved to supplant his gentler kinsmen. Juqubtiia, 
the illegitimate son of Mostanabal, the youngest brother of 
Micipsa, inherited from his grandfather those qualities of which 


* The lelationship between the princes of the house of Masiuiasa will bo seen from 
the following table 

* Ma8Iniss.\, d. B.O. 149. 
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popular belief is apt to aacribe the choicest sliare to bastards.* 
The prudence of Masinissa had consigned him to a private coition, 
irom Which he was raised by the kindness of Micipsa, brought 
up the youth with his own sons. Conspicuous for strength and 
manly beauty^ Jugurtha was still more distinguished for the power 
of his mind. As if his plan of life had been formed from the veiy 
beginning, he abjured tlie luxurious indolence of his uncle’s refined 
court, and trained himself in the old Numidian exercises of riding, 
hurling the javelin, and racing. The victories which he won over 
his youthful comrades gained him their esteem instead of jealousy ; 
and, even when he obtained the reputation of the boldest of lion- 
slia^ers, he was never heard to speak of himself. The natural joy 
with which Micipsa saw these excellences in his ward was soon 
dainjiGd by a foresight of the ilangers to which his two sons miglit 
bo exposed from an older and abler rival ; and, if we may believe 
Sallust — ^whose constant writing fur cllect requires us to Ibllow 
him wiUi tlie greatest caution — ^the king set his nephew the 
example of cruel treachery. As the popularity of Jugurtha for- 
bad any direct practices against his life, it was resolved to expose 
him to the risk of war ; but he returned from his service before 
Niunaptia as commander of tlic.Niftmd|jan eqptiugcut with mili- 
tary gloiy added to his other merits, with the esteem of Scipio 
and intimate iHilations witli many of the leading Romans. Sal- 
lust tells us that the ambitions youth in the army, who were 
themselves full of plols to disturb tlie state, encouraged Jugurtha 
to kill Micipsa and usurp tlie throne, trusting to his own merits 
and the pardon which it would be easy to buy at Rome 
omnia tmalia esse,^') But Scipio, who passed upon him a farewell 
eulogy in presence of the army, admonished him in private to 
avoid all these dangerous plots, and to pursue an open course of 
honourable friendship to Rome, which would ultimately bring him 
tlie crown as its reward. His experience of the Romans led him 
to prefer the course congenial to his subtle African nature. 

'When Micipsa found the praises which fame had sounded of his 
nephew confirmed by Rie letters of Scipio, his generous feelings 
were rc-awakencd, and he resolved to bind Jugurtha if possible by 
the tics of kindness. He made a will, adopting him as equal with 
his own two sons, Adhcrbal and Hicmpsal, and leaving the king- 
dom to be their joint inheritance ; but yet he betrayed his mis- 
givings by placing the disposition under the guarantee of Rome. 
On his death-bed 4he aged ^ing summoned a full assembly of his 

• See Shalsepcrc, Kintf Lear, act i., sc. 2. 
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relatives aud friends, iik whose presence he besought Jngurtlia, by 
all the benefits he hod reoeived, to be . the friend and protector of his 
adopte(i\^Tothers, and exhorted them to look up to him with the 
respect due to his age and wisdom.* Jugurtha promised all that 
was asked ; but he well knew tliut the confession of his own supe- 
riority was the only j)art of the king’s dying speech wliich 'expressed 
either liis real feelings or liis expectations of the future. The 
designs of Jugurtha were liastcncd by the rashness of Hiempsal, 
who at the very first meeting of the three princes not only assumed 
the most insolent demeanour towards the concubine’s son, but 
charged him with undue influence over the late king. The scheme 
of a joint reign was at once found impracticable. The trcaCiire 
accumulated by Masinissa and Micipsa was divided: a partition*of 
the kingdom was agreed upon; and the princes retired to different 
parts of Numidia. The vengeance of Jugurtha followed Hicmpsal 
to the town which he had selected for his abode; and his assassina- 
tion was the signal for a civil war between the partisans of Aillierbal 
and Jugurtha. The greater munber of the Numidians remained 
faitliful to the son of their late king; but the flower of the warriors 
naturally sided with such a leader as J iigurtha. Adherbal, defeated 
in battle, fled intou the province of Africa, whence he earned in 
person his complaint to Honic. He was followed thither by the 
envoys of JugurQia, amply furnished with those means of persuasion 
of which he had learnt the efficacy from his Roman friends before 
Numantiix. They replied to Adhcrbal’s statement in the Senate, 
that Hiempsal had been justly slain for his tyranny, and that 
Adherbal had been the aggressor in the recent war. Ten commis- 
sioners were sent to divide Numidia between the rival claimants, 
but with no instructions to enquire into the murder of Hiempsal. 
Lucius Opimius, the chief of the commission, the same who had 
conducted the inquisition against the partisans of Cains Gracchus, 
and who had token the part of Adherbal- in tlic recent debates, sold 
himself to Jugurtha as soon as he reached Numidia ; and so did the 
majority of his colleagues. The commissioners, following the ancient 
division of the kingdom into the countries of the Masseesylii and 
the Massylii,t assigned the former or western division, which was 
much the laigel* and more fertile, to Jugurtha, the eastern, which 

* As Jagiittlia WHS of fall milltaiy age at the siege of Namaatia, ia b.c. 134, he 
was ]irobably aot less than 35 at tbe time of l^icipsa’s death. The two soas of 
Hicipsa appear to have been ten or fifteen years^oangcr. 

f The western division corrospondeil to the later Maaretfinia Tingitana and aiti- 
Ibnais^ the eastern to the later Xamidia. * 
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was for the most part arid, hut contained *tlie Lest ports and chief 
cities, including the capital Cirta, to Adherhal, who seems to liaTc 
been mocked with a .pretence of fairness in receiving original 
dominions of his grandfather. But even these he was not long 
pcimittcd to possess. Pursuing the ancient policy of Masiiiissa 
against darthage, Jugurtha tried to provoke Adlierhal to war hy 
wantonly invading and (.Tuelly ravaging his territory. But when 
Adherhiil’s only answer was an embassy of remonstrance, Jugurtha, 
encouraged hy his former impunity from Borne, marched with his 
wliole force against his rival. After sustaining a severe defeat,* 
Adherbal barely escaped with a few horsemen to Cirta, and tliat 
forlress was only saved by the prompt* resistance of a body of 
Italian residents. Even when thus brought into collision with 
Roman subjects, Jugurtha presseil the siege In the hope of taking 
Cirta before the arrival of the commissioners appointed by the 
Senate upon Adhcrbal’s complaint of the invasion. 

These commissioners, tliree inexperienced young men, with no 
other instnictions than to require both kings to desist from war, 
were content to receive Jiigurtha’s professions of good vrill to 
Borne and his asseverations that he .was making w'ar in self- 
defence) and they returned homo witfiouh entering Cirta or seeing 
Adherbal. Their departure was followeil by a close circumvalla- 
tion of the city, which was almost impregnable to assault Cirta 
stands upon a rocky promontory smroimdcd by the river Ampsaga 
on all sides except the souUi-west, where a narrow isthmus con- 
nects it with the land on the left bank. Here lies the principal, 
and in Jiigurtha’s time the only entrance. The other face of the 
rock ends in lofty precipices, which the Bomans afterwards joined 
to the right bank of the river by a bridge across the ravine of two 
stories of arches a hundred cubits high, leading to the eastern 
gate. Constantineh, os the city was called from the emperor who 
restored it, is described by the Arabian geographer Edrisi as “one 
of the strongest places in the world. It towers above extensive 
plains and vast cultivated tracts sown with wheat and barley. 
Within the town there is a watering-place for cattle, which might 
be useful in a siege. There are in all the houses cellars hollowed 
out in the rock: the temperature, which is always fresh and mode- 
rate in these cellars, contributes to the preservaetion of grain.” if 
these cellars could always have been full, the place would have 
been equally secure {igaini^ &mine and the enemy. But the 
place ^oes not seeih to have been provisioned for a long siege; 

* On the locality of this battio, see Long, Jkeline <£«., rd. i p: 890. 
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and in the fifUi montil Adhcrbal persuaded two of his followers 
to steal out through the enemy's lines, and to carry a letter to 
the SencKte, reminding them that he hod b^en made king by the 
Homans, placing Numidia at their disposal, and entreating them 
by tlie majesty of tlie Roman empire, by regard for the friendship 
between fliem and himself, if they had not quite forgotten his 
grandfather Masinissa, to save him from the hands of his cruel 
enemy. But tlie appeiil to their generosity and the offer of the 
kingdom were equally fruitless. The proposal of the minority to 
despatch an army to the relief of Adherbal was overpowered by 
the hired advocates of Juguftha, and another commission of three 
was headed by M. ^milius Scaurus, a man who very unwortnily 
held the position of Chief of the Senate.* Jiigurtha obeyed the 
summoiis of these commissioners to meet tlieni at Utica, but the 
interview ended in talk, and the commission returned to Home. 

. ^ The Italiims in Oirta, relying for their owji safety on the respect 
due to Roman subjects, now persuaded Adherbal to surrender, 
stipulating only for his own life, and leaving all else to the future 
decision of the Senate. Tlie king complied, but with misgivings 
that were speedily justified. He was tortured to denth, and all the 
men in the garrison were niassacrcd, the Italians not cKceplcd, 
Their fate roused the indignation of the mercantile class at Home ; 
but the imrtJsans of Jugnrtha again tried every rcsoume of pro- 
crastination. It w'as now that the case assumed its full import- 
ance as hearing upon the contest between the Optimates and 
Popularcs ; and the threat of the new ii'ihime C. Mcimnius to call 
the delinquents to account before the people forced the Senate to 
declare war with Jugnrtha about the close of n.c. 112. Surprised 
that his success in corruption had found a limit, the king sent his 
son, with two of his friends, to renew the process ; but, on the 
motion of Bestia, the consul elect, they wore commanded to leave 
Italy, unless they bore a commission to surrender the kingdom. 
Early in the following year, the consular army of Bestia landed in 
Africa, and began its march up the Bagriid.*is. Leptis Magna, 
the chief city df the African Tripolis, offered its submission, and 
other cities were taken. Bocchus, King of Mauretania, though ho 
was the father-in-law of Jugnrtha, proposed an alliance with the 
Homans, which broke down however because his envoys approached 
the consul with empty hands. Jugnrtha w^ better acquainted 
with. the customs of the Homan nobles; and his bribes won over 

t. 

* TtbS Prmeepa Smatm wuh the nenator on vrhom the censors conferred the honour 
of placing his name first on the rolL 
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not only Bestia, who liacl begun the war. with sucli vigour, but 
Scaurus, hitherto his chief opponent, who was serving with Bestia 
as legate. The price, ^ however, was enormous, “ and ISc^rus had 
the credit of not doing# a dishonest act for a small sum.” Tlie 
queestor Sextius was sent to Vaga in the upper valley of 

the BagrUdas, nominally to collect corn, but really to serve as a 
hostage for Jiigurtha, who repaired to the Boman camp. He 
made his proposals to a military council, for form’s sake; but the 
whole matter was arranged in private with Bestia and Scaunis. 
Jugurtha obtained peace by the nominal surrender of his kingdom, 
which he received back again on payment of a small sum in silver, 
beAdes a large number of cattle and horses, and thirty elephants, 
most of which he afterwards bought back from the Roman officers. 
The Roman army remained in Africa, while*Bcstia returned home 
to hold tlie consular Comitia rendered necessaiy by the death of 
his colleague, P. Scipio Nasica (b.c. 111). 

His return to Rome was the signal for the outburst of a storm 
before which the Senate wsis agjiin compelled to bow. The tribune 
Memmius haraiigiied the people in a series of speeches, one of 
which — in substance at least — is preserved by Sallust. He re- 
counted idl the offences of tha« 0{>tnnates pgaiiist the people 
dining the last twenty years, their inurder of popidar tribunes, 
their ostcniatious exercise of tlie power which they used fur the 
corrupt betiuyal of the state; and, retorting upon tliera the charge 
they had made against the Gracchi, of aspiring to royalty, he 
exclaimed,. “ This is no case of peculation of the treasury, nor of 
money forcibly taken from allies, which are indeed grave ollences, 
but we are so used to them that >ve consider them nothing. To 
your greatest enemy has been surrendered tlie autliority of the 
Senate: nay your own imperial power has been betrayed : at Romo 
and in foreign parts the interests of the state have been sold. If 
we shall not encpiirc into these matters, if we shall not punish the 
guilty, what will remain except to live and to obey those who have 
committed such crimes? For, when men can do with impunity 
what they like, tliat is really kingly power.” In^ne, he earned a 
bill, to which tlie Senate dared not rctn.'^v their assent, that the 
prmtor L. Cassius should be sent to bring Jugurtlia to Rome 
under a promise of safe conduct, to which Cassius added the 
pledge of his own w'ord. Sallust says that the engagement of one 
honest man had as much weight with Jugurtha as the promise of 
the Roman Senate and I^eoplc; perhaps,” adds the modern 
histofian, “ho might have said more, for Jugurtha knew by 
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experience that the knaves in tlic Senate had liitlierto been a 
majority.*^ 

Jngnrtjia appeared before the people, not in regal state, but in 
the sordid’ garb of a ]^crson under prosecution ; but even this humi- 
liation was not enough for the popular indignation. Some cried 
out that he should be put in chains ; others called on liiln to con- 
fess the names of his accomplices, or they would do summaiy 
justice on him as a public enemy. Memmius only stilled the 
tumult by declaring that he would not suffer the safe conduct of 
the Roman people to be broken ; and lie then proceeded to recount 
all tlie crimes of Jugurtha, and finally demanded of him the 
names of his abettors. The king’s silence — ^hc added — would ^/ot 
screen the guilty, for they were well known already, but he could 
only merit clemency by a full confession. The mode of meeting 
this demand had been previously arranged. Jugurtha came for- 
ward as if to make a clean breast of it; but before he opened his 
lips, the tribune Caius Bmbius, whom be had bribed for the pur- 
pose, interposed his veto on the king’s speaking. After an empty 
outburst of popular fury, tlie assembly was dissolved, and time was 
once more gained, while the discussion on the ratification of the 
peace was protractqjl in the Senate. Meanwhile the Comitia liad 
been held, and Spurius Postumius Albinus, one of the consuls 
elect, eager for the command in Africa, took a new step to bring 
on war. Gulussa, the second son of Masinissa, had left a son 
Massiva, who had fled to Rome after the death of Adherbol. This 
Massiva was now persuaded by Albinus to lay before the .Senate his 
claim to the tlirono of Numidia. He had no sooner taken this 
step than Bomilcar, the trusty adherent of Jugurtha, iilanned 
Massiva’s death. But one of the hired assassins, being caught in 
the act, was induced to make a full confession. Bomilcar was 
placed upon his trial ; and Jugurtha, after persuading fifty of his 
Roman friends to become sureties for the man’s aiipeamiice, sent 
him home out of the way. It says much for the amount of good 
fiedth which had surviv^ the corruption of Roman morals, that 
Jugurtha’s safe cc^nduct was still respected. The treaty of Bestia 
was of course cancelled, and the king was ordered to depart from 
Italy. When beyond the walls, lie cast many a silent look back 
upon Rome, and at last exclaimed — That city is for sale, and will 
soon perish if it finds a purchsaer”* (b.c. 110). 

Albinus had obtained the coveted conftnand so late in the year, 
fhat^be' was now only eager to finis*)i the campaign before he 
^ • SoUuBt, jMijr. c. 85. 
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should bo recalled for the elections. Ho little knew that a war in 
the region of the Atlas and under the climate of Africa was one of 
the most difficult in which Home had yet engaged. ;fugurtha 
amused him with promises of surrender, which were as often 
broken on the not unfounded pretext of personal danger; till not 
only was the season wasted, but tlie consul had incurred a strong 
suspicion of complicity with the king. Albinus was at length 
obliged to return to hold the Comitia, leaving the command to his 
brother Aulus as proprmtor. At Rome, the efforts of two of the 
tribimcs to secure their re-cltHJtioii caused the repeated postpone- 
ment of the Comitia, an interruptioniof constitutional order which 
helfceforth frequently recurs. 

In this delay Aulus thought he saw an opportunity for signal- 
ising his temporary command, if not by a victory over Jugurtha, 
at least by an advantageous bargain fur peace. In the month of 
January (b.c. 109), he called his afmy out of winter-quarters to 
attack the town of Suthul, where Jugurtha kept his ti-casure. The 
place was one of those strung ^Vlri^^an fortresses that stand perched 
on steep hills, in the midst of vast plains, which the winter rains 
liatl now converted into a muddy swamj). While Aulus wasted his 
time in the pretence of an impossible si(^c, Jqgurtha led him on 
with promises of submission ; and at* last, under pretence of find- 
ing a favourable place for concluding the baigain, lie enticed the 
propraetor into the desert. Here, having first corrupted several of 
the officers, Jugurtha surrounded the camp of Aulus on a cloudy 
night; his- confederates admittxjd him within the cnteenchments ; 
and the darkness alone savctl the Uomaii army from destruction. 
On the following day Aulus consented to 2 )urchaBe safety on the 
condition that his army should 2 )ass bencatJi the yoke, and that he 
flhould evacuate Numidia within ten days (b.c. 109). 

When the news of this disgi’ace reached Home, tlie Optimates 
attempted by a show of energy to avert its consequences from 
themselves. Spmius Albinus was the first to bring his brother’s 
conduct before the Senate, and to oWin the cancelling of the 
treaty, while he exerted himself to raise reinforcements. Pre- 
vented by the tribunitial veto from leading the new levies into 
Africa, ho crossed over by himself, but found his former anny 
■demoralised and mutinous. Meanwhile the popular indignation 
refused to be trifled with any longer. The tribune C. Mamilins 
Limetanus carried — in s^ite of the intrigues of tlio Optimates 
who dared not openly oppose the bill — a motion for a commis- 
sion V enquiry into the conduct of the partisans of Jugiirtlia, 
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from those who had firsti abetted him in his disobedience to the 
Senate down to those who had given liiin back the elephants and 
deserters:^ Scaurus^ who as Bestia’s legato had been the arch 
culprit, had influence enough to procure his own appointment as 
one of the three commissioners ; and he seems to have felt it 
politic to sacrifice some of his own Mends, including Ids chief 
fellow-oflendcr, Bestia. Among tlie other victims of the severity 
with which the commissioners discharged their functions, and of 
the resentment of the equestrian judiccs, whose fellow-capitalists 
had been massacred at Girta, were the late consul Albinus, and 
Opimins the slayer of Gains Gl^acchus, who died in exile and poveriy 
at Dyirachiiim. 

The conduct of the war against Jugnrtha was committed to tlie 
new consul Q. Metellifs, an aristocmt, like the rest of his haughty 
house, but yet so free not only from corruption but even suspicion, 
that when after his pnetorship in n.c. 112 ho was proseented on a 
charge of extortion, tlie jury acquitted him without even looking at 
his accounts. Tho confidence felt in his character facilitated the 
preparations for the new campaign. A fresh levy was made to 
reinforce the demoralised army of Albinus; and abundant re- 
sources were furnished by the Italian allies. The first efforts of 
Metellus were devoted to the restoration of discipline by measures 
such as those taken by Scipio with the army before Numantia. 
The camp followers were driven away; and the soldiers, who had 
long remained idle in one place, without even tJirowing up the 
usual entrenchments, were exenused in rapid marches, every halt 
being mai'ked by a camp duly fortified. Nor was it the least of 
the merits of Metellus that he looked for his lieutenants beyond 
the limits of liis party, and chose such men as Cains Marius and 
the celebrated disciplinarian P. Hutilius lliifus. 

Wlien Jngurtha learned the character of the new commander, 
he felt that his artifices were cxliaustcd, and made serious pro- 
posals for sun’cnder. But now liis arts of trcocliery and procrasti- 
nation were turned against himself. Metellus gave him cncou- 
raging replies, hut secretly won over his envoys and even his 
officers, who tiimishcd the consul with supplies when ho advanced 
into Numidia. Jugurtha, finding that his own servants ivere 
bribed to deliver him up alive or dead, resolved to risk a battle, 
and took his post on the river Muthul, which appears to have 
been a southern tributaiy of tlio Ba|radas. The valley was 
bounded by a chain of lofty hills at the distance of about twenty 
^ miles; and the basin of the river itself was marked by a lower 
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range, cloUicd wifcli olive, myrtle, and other, shrubs. On the ridge 
nearest the river Jiigurtha placed his elephants and part of his 
infantry, under Bomdcar, while ho himself took post, with the 
cavalry and picked in%uitry, under cov3r of the vegetation, near 
the foot of the slope by which the Romans must descend into the 
valley. Rut the cover was not dense enough for effectual conceal- 
ment, and as MetcUus marched down from the high ground, he 
saw Jugurtha’s men and horses on his right An engagement on 
this side of the plain would expose his weary troops to be cat off 
from the river, where alone they could find water and a proper 
camping-ground, while the march across the open ground would bo 
liaiftsscd by tlie Kumidian cavalry. So the consul drew up his line 
of battle facing Jugurtha ; but, as soon as it was formed, the sol- 
diers were ordered to face to the left, so that the lino became a 
column, and began to move across the plain. The cavalry of the 
left wing, now the van, were led by Metellus himself : those of the 
right, now the rear, and the critical position in such a manoeuvre, 
had in Mai‘ius a commander e^ual to the emergency : while the 
other trusted legate, Rutilius Rmus, was seift forward with a de- 
tachment of cavahy and light* cohorts to pitch a camp on the 
bank o^ the river. Jugurtha remainedT ipimovable till the rear of 
the Roman column had 2 )assed his extreme left, and then des- 
patched 2000 iiiflmtry to seize the heights from which they had 
descended, and so to cut off their retreat He then attacked tlie 
llonians on every side ; and tlici*e ensued an irregular fight, in 
which tlie Numidiau light liorse, tliough unable to withstand tlie 
shock of the Roman cavalry, showed their usual superiority in 
skirmishing over the broken ground. But the African infantry, 
though in their own climate, were unable to match the endurance 
of the Romah legionaries. Towards evening Msuius led a charge 
up the hill agaiust the 2000 Numidians who had hung all day 
upon the heights, threatening the Roman rear, and their instant 
dispersion decided the fate of the battle on this side. Mean- 
while, the advanced guoi'd under Rutilius had reached the river 
and fonned their camj). Bomilcar suffered them |o pass him, and 
then moved down with his whole line to cut off the legate from 
returning to the consul’s aid. A cloud <;i dust, rolling down the 
hill-side, announced his approach to Rufus, who drew up his line 

* It is convenient to explain, «nco for oil, tliat the terms «nc impedU 

nmniia, and so forth, refer to troui)s •disencumbered for tho occssion of tho penoiml 
beggog^ mtion^ stakes,* and entrenching tool^ which mode up the ordinary load of 
:a Boman soldier to as much as sixty pounds. 
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in front of tlio newly7formcd camp. The elephants, entangled 
among the hushes, were easily surrounded: four of them were 
taken, {|^nd the remaining forty killed; and the Numidian infantry 
were rapidly disported. The two victorious divisions met in the 
midst of the 2>hiin, not witliout a momentiiry panic — each being 
ignorant of how the other had fared, and mistaking their comrades 
in the darkness for the enemj" — and both returned to rest in the 
camp beside the river. Jugurtha’s infanhy dispersed, according 
to the Nuinidian custom ; and ho lied, with his cavalry only, into 
the moniitaiu fastnesses. Instead of entangling his army in a 
Ituigcrous pursuit, Metellug moved into tlie ri(;hcst districts of 
Niimidia, ravaging the fields, taking and burning the cities "uiat 
were ill-defended, and putting their male inliabitants to the sword. 
These successes restored confidence at Rome, and a 2)ub]ic thanks- 
giving was decreed by the Senate. 

Meanwhile Jugurtha had collected in his mountain retreat an 
army which Sallust describes as consisting of cultivators and 
shepherds, though it cannot be doubted tliat many of his veterans 
would rally round him. lie proved his milihiry skill in a most 
effective guerilla wai’fiirc, sometimes hanging on the Homan rear, 
sometimes going before tb •waste the country on their Jiiie of 
march, and sometimes waylaying tliem wlien tliey had to cross 
the liills. Even when Metellus formed two divisions, under liim- 
self and Marius, Jugurtha would a2)pear miexpectedly now to the 
one, and then to the other ; but all tlic while he avoided a pitched 
battle. To put an end to this indecisive campaign, Metellus re- 
solved to attack the city of Zama, tlie same near wliicli Scipio had 
gained liis decisive victory over Hannibal. But Jugurtlia, infonned 
of the consul’s design, was at Zama before him, and prepared the 
city for resistance not more by his exhortations to tlie inhabitants 
than by the despair of the Homan deserters whom he added to 
the garrison. He then marched off to Sicca {EUKef)* hoping 
to siuprise Marius, who had been sent to that place witli a few 
cohorts to collect corn ; but tlie Romans were extricated by gene- 
ralship and disci^^line, and arrived safe before Zama. The siege 
of that city again displayed the able conduct of Metellus and 
Marius, and of Jugurtlia, who hung with his cavahy about the 
outskirts of the Homan army, and at one time penetrated to their 
camp. The defence was successful, and Metellus, having gar- 

I 

%- 

* TLia iulana town in the volley of tho Bagrados derived its epithet of Venerea 
from the worship of Venu^ the Phcenicion Aetorte.— See VoL II. p. 884. ® 
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risoncd the towns lio had won, retired intg winter quarters in tlie 
province of Africa. 

It was the character of this war that the campaigns of arms 
were varied by interludes of treachery. The rfommander who had 
restored the prestige of the Homan legions was not above using 
the services of Homilcar, who saw that his own sacrifice, as the 
murderer of Massiva, would be a condition of any peace granted 
Jugurtha. Having secured a promise of pardon if he dclivei-ed \\\} 
the king, alive or dead, BomUcar persuaded his master to olVer a 
full submission. Step by step he was required to pay an imineiisi* 
sum of money, to give uji all his elephants and 300 hostages, and 
lastly, to surrender the Homan desei^rs. Of tliese a few escaped 
to Mauretania in time; the rest iverc put to death byMetolJus 
witli cruel tortures.* Now came the final demand, thiat Jugurtha 
shoulil repair to Tisidium, and receive tlie orders of the proconsul ; 
but, helpless as ho seemed after all these exactions, he prcfciTcd 
the risk of continuing the war. During the ensuing winter, the 
city of Vaga mvolted from the Homans, and all the gaiTison were 
put to death, except the commander, T. Turpilius Sihinus, who 
was scourged and beheaded os a traitor by Mctellus, when he 
retook the city two days afterwarxls.t * I^eanwhilc the rupture of 
the negociations left Jugurtha and Bolnilcar each the juey to well- 
founded suspicions of each other; and a detected plot against the 
life of tlie king delivered Boinilcur to the executioner. After this 
discovciy of tlie trcacheiy of those whom he had most trusted, 
Sallust tells us that Jugurtha became suspicious of everybody, and 
subject to such sudden ahirms as to act like a man who is beside 
himself, t 

Tlie services of Caius Marius during this eventful campaign 
had been too gi'cat not to rouse his own ambition and the jealousy 
of his commander ; and his bearing in tlie camp had won the 
hearts of the soldiers. As finn in governing himself as lie was 
fitrict in commanding others, lie shared tlie food and labours of 
the legionai-ies, even to working with them in the trenches. 
Their letters carried his praises to Home, where lys tribunate was 

* Several had their luuida cut off : others were up to the middle in the earth 
and so mode a mark for the Roman arcliers, and finally burnt alive. Su ut least say 
Appian andOronus. Sallnst docs not mention their fate. “Perhaps,” says Mr. 
Long, “he assumed that everybody would know that they were put to death.” 

t His execution was justified, os has alinady been observed, on the ground tluit he 
was a Latin. • 

t “ So says SoUnst in one laboured sentence, which 1 do not suppose that the 
. aiitlior nimsclf intended to pass for anything else than ornament. ”-^liong. 
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not yet forgotten ; and. while the state paid due honours to the 
merits of Metellus, his lieutenant became the favourite of the 
people, who looked upon him as the future consul. The same 
thought possessed flie mind of Marius the* more ardently as he 
felt that his want of nobility was the only obstacle to his success. 
He was close upon his fiftieth year, having been bom ifi b.c. 157 
at Aipinum, the same small town among the Latin hills, near the 
banks of the Liris, tliat was the bii'tliplaco of Cicero just half a 
centuiy later. But proud as the orator was of his fellow-towns- 
man, their characters and trainings were as opposite as their' 
careers. The cliild of poor parents, who were clients of the 
Herennii, a plebeian house which had attained the honours •'of 
nobility, Marius hod neither tlie opportunity, nor had ho the 
natural taste, to acquire Hellenic culture, legal lore, or forensic 
eloquence ; he was simply a hardy soldier. Ho entered the army 
as soon as he reached the military age ; at the siege of Numantia 
he is said to have been noticed by Scipio as a man destined to 
attain high distinction (n.c. 134) ;* and his election by the people 
as military tribune wfis a decisive testimony to the reputation he 
had won. In b.o. 119, at the age of 38, ho was tribune of the 
Plebs ; and we have seen the boidness with which he espcuised the 
popular cause. His canvass'for tlie curule icdileship had so little 
prospect of success, that, Plutarch tells us, he cliaugcd about, and 
become a candidate for the plebeian mdilesliip ; but in this also he 
failed. Ho gained tlie praatorship, but he was the lowest on the 
poll of the six who were chosen. He was prosecuted for briliery, 
and only acquitted by the equal division of tlie jury. He gained 
no distinction in tliis office (b.c. 115), and his proprietorship in 
Further Spain seems to have afforded Marius no better employ- 
ment than to put down the robbery which wob still the chief occu- 
pation of tlie ruder tribes (b.c. 114). It wiuj probably about tliis 
time that ho married into the high pati’ician house of the Julii, 


* A Wftll-kiiown passage of Juvenal preserves a tnulition, tliat Marins worked for 
hire at tlie jilougli heforo ho snlfcred the severities of military discipline. After an 
allusion to Cicero's hiUh nt Arpiniim, ho mys {Sat. viii. 24.^) : — 

** Arpiniis alius Yolscornm in monte soicbat 
Po.sccre merrcdcs, alicno liissus arntro ; 

Nodosam postlinic fi’aiigciimt vertice vitom, 

Si Icntus pigiA mimiret castm dolabiA." 

On which Mr. Jjong obscrvcB—** llis parents may have been poor, but it was not the 
foshion.ftr free men to work for wages nt that tiiye ; nor would it have been ncccs- 
s^lbi iiyoath of Marius's temper to do it when tlie Romans were always wanting 
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who traced their mythical descent from lulus, the son of .SJneas, 
and were said to have been removed from Alba on its destruction 
by Tullus Hostilius. ^Their chief family, the Gaiisaks, had made 
but little figure before this age, when wo find tliem taking the 
aristocratic side in the first civil war. G. Julius GsBSor, whose 
sister Mofius espoused, was the father of the renowned dictator ; and 
this connection was a main clement in determining the political 
course of the latter. The marriage proves that a successful soldier, 
however humble his origin, might aspire to the highest alliances 
in the state ; but it docs not seem to have hastened the political 
advancement of Marius, who was already several years past the 
le/l^l age for the consulship, when the fame he had earned in 
Africa encouraged him to aspire to the supreme magistracy. 

Marius was olFering a sacrifice in his winter quiurters at Utica, 
when the seer (Jinrmj)ex)^ on inspecting the entrails of the. victim, 
perceived signs of a wondrous destiny, and bade him trust to the 
gods and do wluit he was thinking of^ for it would turn out well. 
Like every Italian, Marins wa^ a believer in omens, and the voice 
of lioaven eclioed tlie call of the people and the promptings of 
his ambition. But his request for leave of absence to stand for 
the eloctiori roused all tlie aristocratic pfide of Metellus. In the 
tone of that friendsliip which had liitlicrto clone both so much 
lionour, the preconsul rcjmonstratcd with his legate for aspiring 
to an honour so much above his position, and, instead of being 
content witli what he had won, asking for that which tlic people 
would certainly deny him. Still he promised to grant the request 
when tlie public service would jwnnit. But he showed no haste 
in fulfilling this promise, and when Marius at last became impor- 
tunate, Metellus gave vent to his scorn by telling him that it would 
be time enough, when his sou became §, candidate, for Marius to 
stand with him. The young Metellus, whose presence as a youth 
in tlie African army made tlic insult sharper, was about twenty 
years old, and would be of the legal age for the consulship in 
about twenty years more, when Marius would be just seventy ! 
The cruel taunt gained Metellus an enemy for life ; and its effect 
was soon felt. Tlie court which Marius paid more assiduously 
than ever to tlie common soldiers and Ui the Italian merchants at 
Utica was now mingled witli boasts of how soon he would end 
the war, if he had only half the army of Metellus. The knights, 
always jealous of the nobilify, added tlicir desires to those of the 
common soldiers and the merchants, in the letters which were 
consWtly arriving at Rome. To these influences Marius contrived 
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lo add ajj^other in the representations of Ganda, the legitimate son 
of Jugnr^a’s father Mastanabal, who, having been named in the 
will of Micipsa as reversionary heir to the crown, might be supposed 
to represent the family of Masinissa and the wishes of the Numi- 
dian people. So that at last, when Marius obtained leave of 
absence from Metcllus only twelve days before the consular elec- 
tion, his success was the more assured by the obstacles that had 
been raised to his canvass. Hcceived with entlmsiasm by the 
people, he joined in the harangues of the tribunes against Mctel- 
lus, and promised either to kill Jugurtha, or bring him a prisoner 
to Home. The prescription which had long confined the consul- 
shij) to a few noble families was broken through by the veheinent 
cuiTent of popular feeling. Marius was elected consul with L. 
Cassius Longinus, anil was appointed to the province of Ifuniidia 
and the conduct of the war with Jugurtha. The Senate hsul in- 
tended to prorogue the command of Metcllus for another year, but 
the tribune Manlius Mancinus carried a rogation wliicli placed the 
allotment of the provinces for the qoming year in the hands of tlie 
people (n,c. 108 ). 

Metellns meanwhile renewed his eilbrts to finish the war, and 
avoid tlie humiliation of .handing it over to the jdebeian successor 
whom he liad insulted. Jugurtha, deserted by all his friends, 
was suddenly attacked by the Homans, with tlfc usual result 
The Numidian infantiy were scattered before the legions, but the 
king vanished from the field with his chosen cavalry. He fled far 
inland to the strong city of Thala,* where he kept his chief trea- 
sure, and where his children were brought up. By incredible 
exertions, and favoured by an opportune fall of rain, Metellns 
crossed the fifty miles of waterless desert, and came so unex- 
pectedly upon lliala, th%t Jugurtha had barely time to escape 
with his family and a part of his treasures. The city, however, 
withstood a siege of forty dajns, diiefly through tlie desperation of 
the Boman deserters, who, when they found further defence hope- 
less, collected all the gold and silver and other valuables into the 

* The site of this place is doubtful. Shaw is clearly wrong in identifying it 
with Thclcpte (now Feriawh), Davis places it at Ain^Tfiala, the huge ruins of 
which have no mark of identification but the name, and its site cannot bo recon- 
ciled with SoUust'a description. PelUsrior finds another Thala in the south-eastoni 
part of Tnni^ to reach which from Utica, Metcllus must have passed through a 
district of of which Pcllissior says that “the worst part, of Algeria is 

an with this horrible country.” This position would agree also with 

, the iwich Metdlus received from I^eptis Mfigna.~(See LdiDg^ ^edtue dtc., 

Toti pp. 490-464.) 
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royal palace, wliich tliey bm-nt over their Iioiids after feasting mnl 
getting drunk together.* The region of the Tripolis made 
secure by a gomson which Metellns sent to the ffiendly port of 
Leptis Magna; while Jugurtha, so fearful of^ trcacliery tliah lie 
dared not tnist himself for more than a single night in any city, 
fled westwird into tho country of the Gaetulians, the sandy region 
l)ctwce4 the Atlas and the Sahara, which the Arabs call the Land 
of Palms (Jicled-eUJend) from the Oases interspersed amidst its 
wastes. The Gmtiilians, wlio were a-s yet strangers to the Eomans, 
furnished Jugurtha with fresh forces, , and his movement t '> tlie 
west brought liim near ]\fanretania. Bocchns, whom the tribes of 
thcTHanri acknowledged as their king, was the father-in-law of 
•Jugurtha ; but this relation was a weak bond of union among a 
|)eo[)le wlio practised polygamy. The Maiinetaniaii king found 
stronger motives for aiding Jugurtha in the former rejection of his 
overtures by tlic Romans, and in the i^rospcct of hcliig himself soon 
attacked ; and Jugurtlia ])licd the Moorish counsellors witli gold. 
The alliance was cemented by a jMjrsonal interview, and the two kings 
inandied together against Cirta, hoping to seifse the stores, booty, 
and prisoners })hice(l tlicro, before Mctelliis could arrive to the relief 
of the oity. TJie proconsul had advifticerl to meet tlicm, and was 
entrenched in a camp near Cirta, wdicil letters from Rome brought 
the news that Marius had gained the consulship and the province 
of Numidia^ Metellns was more vexed, says Sallust, at the 
honour given to Marius than at the slight put upon himself, nor 
did a Roman’s ideas of manliness forbid liis venting his indigna- 
tion in tears. Instead of risking his reputation against an untried 
enemy, Metellns sent envoys to w^am Bocchns against plunging 
into a war with Rome.t The Mauretanian replied with friendly 
assurances, and tried to make stipulations in favour of Jugurtha. 
Without as yet, probably, contemplating treachery, he felt tho 
advantage of holding the person of Jugurtlia. Thus repeated 


* Sallust tells UR that Mctclhis f^ined great gloiy by the capture of Thais. Mr. 
Tiong points out tho marks of Sallust's inaccurate rhetoric in his description of tho 
siege. Though Mntellos had compelled his men to take wiUi t&em nothing but ten 
ilnysf supply of food, wo find tho army provided with tlic militaiy engines required 
for a regular siego. 

t Mr. Long says of the aigumcnts which the liistoriou ascribes to Melcllus : — He 
gave this MauTotanian excellent advice about tho danger and nneertainty of war. 
Ills 1)cst remarks were probably derived from the wise speech of Archidumns in the 
first book of Tlincydidefl^ which eveiy statesman should road before ho resolves upon 
^.war. If Metellus did not t^o his ctzcellont precepts from tho Greek historian, 
SaUust (lerhaps did it for him.* 
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embassies passed to and &o without result, till it was time for 
Metell^ to leave the province. 

Marius was meanwhile enjoying his triumph over the Homan no- 
bility, and openly ^ling his consulship the spoils of their conquest. 
The Senate are said to have ordered a new levy the more readily 
as a means of omperilling the consul’s popularity. Bdl volunteers 
came forward in abundance from the bravest men of Italy, secure of 
fame and booty under such a leader. When all was ready for the 
enrolment, Marius called an assembly of tlio people, and harangued 
them, not certainly in the words which Sallust puts into his mouth, 
but in tlic blunt speech of « rude soldier,— on his own merits as 
illustrating the vii'tues of tlie people from whom he had sprung, — 
on the vices and corniption of the nobles, ns proving the degene- 
racy of tlicir race. • So consistently did he adhere to these prin- 
ciples, that in selecting his recruits from all who were willing to 
serve, without regard to tlic classes of Serviiis Tullius, he even 
gave a preference to tlie Capite Censi,” who were usually called 
out only to ward off a pressing (finger from the city. This state- 
ment, when divested of Sallust’s rhetoric, seems to imply, as Jlr. 
Long observes, “ that many of the better sort were not vciy eager 
for an African cjmj)aign* hnd would gladly let others have the 
labour and profit of it. If Marins cleared Home of her rabble, ho 
did the state good service in two ways. As to making his recruits 
into soldiers, ho had no doubt about that.” In the end, lie led 
over a greater number than had been fixed by the Senate to Africa, 
whither his legate A. Manlius had preceded him with money, 
material, and arms. Mctellus, with the shame of wounded pride, 
left his h^gate to hand over the command, and returned to Rome 
to enjoy a triumph, with the now title of Numidicus, and to in- 
veigh against the tribunes who had espoused the cause of Marius 
in the bitterest language of aristocratic scorn (b.c. 107). 

Marias, on arriving in his province, led his array into tlie 
fertile regions of Numidia, at once to exercise his new recruits 
and to gratify their desire for plunder. By Jugurtha’s advice, 
the two kings* divided their forces, in the hope of surprising 
detached bodies of the Homans. Bocchus held fdoof, sending 
friendly messages to Marius, while Jugurtlia led his Gsetulians on 
a predatory incursion into the j)rovince of Africa. In order to put 
an end to this dcsultoiy warfare, and to rival the fame which 
Mctellus had acquired by tlic capture of Thala, Marius planned 
on expedition against Capsa (GAq/su), a hill fortress in an oasis 
still ibrthcr wilhin the Tunisian desert. The details of his^perU* 
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tions are difficult to trace. AH we know for certain is, that he 
caused his cavalry to advance before the main body, Go]j|cting and 
driving before them vast herds of bullocks, whi(^ supplied food 
for the soldiers ; and their skins, carefully preserved, were filled 
with water at a river which they reached on the sixth day of the 
march. ^Then, setting forward at sonset, marching by night and 
resting by day, Marius arrived on the third night, long before 
daybreak, on an eminence within two miles of Capsa, where ho 
concealed his forces as well as he could. In the morning, the 
cavalry of Jugurtha came pouring out of the town with all the 
disorder of irregular troops tliat havo«no fear of an enemy at hand. 
Mhrius sent forward his cavalry and light infantry to seize the 
gates. The ])lace was completely taken by surprise; the men 
were massacred, the women and children soM for slaves, and the 
town plundered and burnt. The other strongholds of IS^umidia 
wero surrendered or abandoned and destroyed. Tlie Roman sol- 
diers, flushed with fame and booty, adored their general, and the 
dispirited Africans trembled at^liis name. 

All Nuinidia being thus suMued, except* the force with which 
Jugurtlia still hovered about the fastnesses of the land, Marius 
turned, liis attention towards Manh^tania. Jho rough soldier 
seems to have been too impatient lo temporize with Bocchus, 
whom his advance to the river Molochath, the boundary of Maure* 
tania, drove into a close alliance with Jugurtha. Tlie only military 
result of the expedition was the capture, by a happy accident, of a 
fort which had almost baffled tlio whole Roman aimy ; and, on 
the march back to Girta, Marius was attacked by the united forces 
of the two kings, and taken completely by surprise. Fortunately 
the day was near its close, and tlie habits of Roman discipline, 
animated by the conduct of Marius, who flew from point to point 
of the field with a body of his best horsemen, enabled the broken 
column to form in squares* against the swarms of cavalry that 
poured around tliem; till at nightfall they made good their retreat 
to two hills. The Africans spent the night in noisy rejoicings for 
an assured victory, but towards morning th^ fell asleep. They 
were now surprised in their turn by the Romans, with a loss ex- 
ceeding that of all their previous battles ; and the consul continued 
his retreat. On the fourth day, when Girta was nearly reached, 

* We vee the modem ^hnise ; but the exact Boman formation in enoh cases was 
in aolid dionlar masses, cidlod into which the instinct of the soldierB enabled 
those who found themselves together to "fall, even without directions from their 
officorsl The orhea coircspond to our **nillymg squares." 

VOL. III. ’ 
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the scouts reported that the enemy were again at hand, and Marius 
halted to||dye them battle. The first attack was made by the 
Moorish h^e upon the Bomon cavalry on the right wing, under 
the command of L. CloanELius Sulla, who had joined the army 
as qusBstor just before the march to the Molochath. WhUe the 
confiict here was at its height, Bocchus led a fresh body of Mau- 
retanian infantry, who had just come up under his son Voliuc, 
against tlic rear of the Bonians. Jugnrtha, who was engaged 
with Marius in the front, hearing the noise of this now attack, 
flew round with a few men to tlic scene. Bushing among the 
foremost combatants, he hold up his swortl reeking with the 
blood of a soldier ho had just slain, and cried out in the Latn 
language, which he had learnt at Numantia, that it was useless 
for the Homans to figkt, as ho had just slain Morins with his own 
hand. Terrified as much by his furious gestures as by the news 
he brought, the Bomans were beginning to give way, when Sulla, 
victorious in his part of the field, fell upon the flank of the Mau- 
retanians. Bocchus fled at once ; and Jugurtha, surrounded on 
every side, cut his way through the enemy, escaping alone of all 
his retinue through &e storm of javelins. This was the last 
fight of the Numidian king, *1^0, if his ally had been fiiithful and as 
bold as himself, might have succeeded in cutting off the Bomans’ 
retreat. He had maintained the war against tlic soldiers of Italy 
with the skill of a man trained to Homan discipline and the 
ferocity of an African chief.” If we may believe the account 
which Orosins gives of the battle, it was far more critical than 
Sallust represents it: it lasted three days, and brought the Homans 
to the brink of destruction, but in tlic end the African liost of 
ninety thousand men were anniliilated. In this whole campaign 
Marius carried boldness to the verge of rashness ; and the safe 
return of his army to Cirta was due as much to his good fortune 
as to his courage and skill in the hour of actual combat.* 

* SalluBt represpnts the whole expedition lo the Molochath and the iiitum to 
Girto, including the mareli of about 800 miles and the reduction of several cities on 
the way, as taking pkicc within the period from the taking of Capsa in the autumn 
to the retirement of the aimy into winter-quarters, Mr. Jjoug sums up a mnstcrly 
discussion of the improbabilities of this account in the following terms:— “ITie 
condnsion is certain. Sallnst was utterly ignorant of the geography of tlio country, 
and his narrative is false. It is false in the matter of distance, false in the matter of 
time, .and totally unworthy of credit. It may bo true that Marius did reach tho 
Mnlucha, and besiege a fort near this river ; but the historian, whose olgect wan only 
effect, has told tho stoiy in such a way as to destroy his cttjdibiHty altogether; and 
any man wha takes the pains to examine his history will be when ho reads tho 

torma in which some modom writers have lauded the historian of the JiigarthiA war.” 
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The details of the treacheiy to which a deceiver like Jugiirtlia 
fell the unpitied victim are as confused as they are rwlting. It 
is enongli to say that, a few days after the battl^Sulla and 
Manlius were sent as envoys to Bocchus at'liis own request, and 
that afterwards an embassy, despatched by the Mauretanian king 
first to the camp of Marius and then to ^me, brought back the 
Senate’s acceptance of Iiis submission, with the assurance that 
lie should have the friendship of the Roman peojilc when he had 
earned it All tliat now remained was to pay ^e implied price by 
the surrender of Jiigurtha. A letter from Bocchus to Marius 
requested that Sulla might again be sent to him. Sallust draws 
{Pgraphic picture of the apparent dangers of the mission, first from 
the tumultuous host with wliich Volux met the quasstor to conduct 
liim to his father’s camp, and then from ’the appearance of the 
army of Jiigurtha, through the very midst of which Sulla courage- 
ously allowed his guide to lead him. To the last moment, Sallust 
tells us, Bocchus was undecided whether he should give up Ju- 
giirtha to Sulla, or Sulla to Jugurtha; “his inclination was against 
us : his fears made him disposed to the Romtui side.” Jugurtha 
seems to liavc counted on his irresolution ; but for once the wily 
Nunivlion was outwitted in the gaifie of dissiniulation. His am- 
bassmlor w'as allowed to be present At a public interview, in which, 
by a previous arrangement between Sulla and Bocchus, the envoy 
was told to wait ten days for the king’s final decision ; but the 
real business was transacted in a secret meeting during the ensuing 
night. Jugurtha was informed that favourable terms had been 
obtained for him ; but he required Bocchus to prove his fidelity by 
giving up Sulla to him at a confbrcnce to be held on the pretext 
of arranging tlio conditions of peace. It is impossible to pity the 
monster of perfidy who was thus caught in his own snare. Con- 
fident in the success of his treacherous plan, Jugurtha came un- 
armed as was agreed, and with a few confidential friends, to the 
meeting with Bocchus and Sulla ; when tho party were surrounded 
by men who had been placed in ambush. All were killed except 
Jugurtha, and he was handed over in chains t9 Sulla, who con- 
ducted him to the camp of Marius. He arrived at Rome as a 
prisoner, with his two sons, just at tiiu time when the consul 
MaUius and tho proconsul Caspio had been defeated in Qaul by 
the Cimbri, and Marins was elected by the acclomatums of tlie 
people as consul for tho second time, to retrieve tliis disaster,* and 

* SaUnst {Jug, c. 114). The hiatoriaa ftimidies tu with a voiy confused account 
of thi chionology of the Jngurthine war. It is usuiillj inferred from the rourse of 
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remove the fear with which all Italy was trembling. For the 
wars with||hese barbarians differed, says the historian, from all 
others in tms, that Home contended with other nations for glory, 
with the Gauls for safety ; all hope of that* safety was now re* 
posed in Marius. Such was his proud position on the 1st of 
January, b.c. 104, the day on which he at once entered^ on this 
second consulship, and triumphed over Jugurtha. Before the 
consul’s car there walked in cliains, with his two sons, the still 
noble form of the fierce African, who had been the friend of Scipio, 
the comrade and corruptor of Boman* nobles, an object of execra- 
tion to the people, a name tl^it had been the watchword of those 
party conflicts which were never to be healed again. As the victoifis 
procession climbed the slope of the Capitol, the fallen king disap- 
peared, like so many former victims, to be plunged into what he 
called the ice-bath ” of the Tullianum, tliere to be strangled or 
starved to death. But he bequeathed to the rival factions of the 
state a new source of deadly hatred, and of that jealousy between his 
captors which was soon to deluge Home with blood. Even on Giat 
day of triumph Marius heard Sulla extolled as the real conqueror 
of Jugurtha. It was Sulla who had saved the army from defeat : 
Sulla who had sent the Mahitstanian ambassadors fo Uome^ fixed 
the wavering counsels of the Mauretanian king, outwitted the 
treason of Jugurtha, and brought him in Ifctters to die camp. 
Bocchus himself had declared to Sulla that his confidence in him 
hod led him to trust the Homans ; and Marius was enraged when 
the king dedicated in the Capitol a sculpture in gold, representing 
the surrender of Jugurtha to Sulla. To the nobles, discomfited 
and discredited as they had been by the whole coui-sc of diis 
African business, the young Cornelius was pointed out by fate as 
the avenger of the humiliation to Vhich Marius had subjected 
Metellus, and as the champion of their order. We shall soon see 
how fatally he justified their hopes. Meanwhile -it is time to cross 
from the Atlas to the Alps, and to trace the causes of the danger 
which Marius was now called on to avert* 

his narrative that thtf surrendcp of Jugiirilia took place about the end of Uie Bccoiid 
year of klarius'a command (n.o. 106 ) ; hut in this passage Salliiat distinctly states that 
the snirendcr of Jugurtha was alwut the same time (per idem temjnut) os the Gallic 
disaster, and makes ihc second election of Marius its immediate consequence ; nor is 
there any hint that Marins remained in Africa for a whole ycjir after finishing the 
war. The gap might perhaps ho supplied iu part* if we knew the trae history of 
the Kaaretinian ciunpaign or campaigns, which Sallust comiiresscs into that incre- 
dible autumn raid from Capsa to the Molochath Aid back again to Cirta. 

* Numidk* conquered hut not subjugated, and requiring a force which could not 
well be spared to keep the desert tribes at hay, was not at present conatitAed a 
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The region beyond the Alps, not only in Gaul, but along the 
course of the Danube and its confluents, was at this ti4|b occupied 
by branches of the great Celtic people, who, according to &eir 
traditions, after migrating from the East into Gaul, had again 
sent for<^ their suiplas multitudes by a reflux movement towards 
the East We have traced their partially successful attempts to 
establish themselves in the fairer regions of Italy, Greece, and Asia 
Minor. The Bomons had learnt to cope with them in arms, and 
to curb their inroads as ofl^n as they were renewed. But now 
there appeared amidst these Celtic tribes a new and strange people, 
%e first forerunners of * 

“ A multitude like wliich tbo populous North 
Poured [often] from her frozen loinsi to pass 
Rhone or the Danaw, when her bartarous sons 
Came like a delu^'o on the fibuth, and spread 
Beneath (Gibraltar to Ihu Libyan sands.” 

Such is one view : — tliat the migration of the Cimbri and the Teu- 
TONKS (or Tcutoni) formed the ^st occasion on which the Germanic 
nations came into collision with tlie arms of Borne : but the ques- 
tion is still unsettled, whether these peoples were Germans or Celts, 
or wlioiher, as the names alone wouM^sepm to^ show, the Teutones 
were Germans and the Cimbri Celts.* Their apparent identify with 
the Tcutiich and Cymry is however by no means decisive ; for names 
constantly adhere to the same localities, and arc hence transferred to 
the successive races of inhabihmts.* Thus much seems clear, that 
the chief seals of tlie Cimbri were in tho peninsula of Jtahndy 
which received the name of tho Cimbric Chersonese from the 
people dwelling there when the country became known to the 

Roman jiroviiico. Tlio wuslcni wlucli Bocchus liad already exacted froia Ja- 
gurtha as tho price of liis alliance, was secured to him by the Romans os the reward 
of his ti'eachcry. The casteru pirt was given to Gauds, tho legitimate brother of 
Jugui’llia, whom w'e liuvo sceu Marius using os his tool, and whoso descendants 
reigned for three generations. (Sec the genealogical table on p. 48.) After changes 
which wo raiiiiot stay to describe, the eastern jiart of the kingdom, restricted to the 
i^ogiou between the rivers Aiiiiisaga and Tusca, with Cirta as its capital, was made a 
Roman province by Augustus, who gave in exchange for it tl Jnha 11. tlie kiugdom 
of Mauretania, now enlarged as fiir eastward as the Ampsaga (about B.O. 25) ; and 
after tho nmrdor of JuWb son Ftolomy by Cft!‘:ula (a.d. 40), Mauretania was 
divided into two provinces, named from their capitals, Tingis (Tangier) and Caesarea 
(ZerduU). Mauretania Tingibinn, the original country of die Mauri, as for east 
as tho Molochath, corresponds to Morocco, Alaurctania Caesariensis (the old Nnmidia 
of tho Masssesylii), as fur as tho Ainpsaga, corrcsjionds to tho west and central part 
of Algeria ; but the {lortioii east 8f Saldeo was erected by Diocletian into a separate 
provmce, colled Sitifensis, from tho town of Sitiii (Setif), 

* Thus we, the Saxon English, gl<»y in ilie Celtic muno of Britons, find our Nor- 
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Homans, and that the Tcutoues were tlieir uei;i;hl)oiirs, inhabiting 
the mariti^ lowlands from the Baltic to the Elbe, and still fur- 
ther westward, whef^ Teutones are placed by the geographers of 
the first and second centuries, and where their name is still pre- 
served in such places as Teidenmnkel and TeutendorfJ^ But whe- 
ther tlicse regions were still inhabited by the original Celtic popu- 
lation of Western Europe, or by the Grcrmans who certainly occu- 
pied them in the next generation, f or whether the latter had just 
driven out tlie former, and so forced them to seek for settlements 
in the South, are questions not yet decided. The last hypothesis 
goes far to account for the migration, and there ai*e traces of Celtjc 
nationality in the aims and customs of the people, their mode oi 
warfare, and the names of their chieftains. On the otlier hand, 
the grey-headed bare-footed priestesses, clothed in long white 
robes, who presided over the merciless immolation of the prisoners 
taken in war, belong rather to the Germans. Some indeed find 
traces of a Slavonic origin in rites so closely resembling those of 
the Tauric Artemis, as well as in tltc covered waggons which tlie 
barbarians used to transport their families and efiecte. Much that 
seems inconsistent in the degcriptions given by the ancient writers 
may probably be accounted fqr by the fact that, while wandering 
about~a nation without a home — ^they would attract to them- 
selves the unsettled elements of other races, and would borrow 
something from their customs and modes of warfare. For the 
rest, their manners were savage, and they often fed upon raw flesli. 
Their chieftains were chosen from the bravest and tallest men in 
the liost. They were addicted to the Celtic practice of appointing 
tlie time and place where they would meet tlieir enemies, and, 
when there, of challenging conspicuous foes to single combat. 
Their order of battle was a rude phalanx of equal width and deptli, 
the men of the front rank being often tied together by cords fas- 
tened to their metal belts. The combat was preluded by insulting 
cries and gestures, and begun amidst furious shouts, mingled with 

man tamilios arc equally proud of being Eiiglishmeu ; while, on the otlier hand, wo 
treat our Enj^ish ancestora :ia foroignen, calling thorn Anglo-Saxons. 

* If the Tentoncs onco extended over the maritime lowlands in the north-west of 
Germany from the Baltic to the Ithino, and if tliey were originally tho chief tribe of 
the I/vw Germans, their reduction to insignlScanco by their slaughter in GanlwiU go 
for to account for the cuiious foc^ that a name which afterwards again became and 
atiU ro m a int* tho national appellation of all the German tribes »binild have been 
scarcely known to Cscsar and Tacitna. • 

1* Gnasr <dearly regards both tho Cimbri and the Tentouea aa Gormana^ and the 
icekon them, with the IngseTones and Chanci, amrnig the Germanic tnbea. 
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the noise of the women and children drumming on the leathern tilts 
of the waggons. In the battle they fought with dauntless courage^ 
preferring death to dishonour. * 

Such were the people whose presence nclir the passes of the 
eastern Alps was first announced to the Romans in the consulship 
of C. Caelbilius Metellus and Cn. Papirius Carbo (b.c. 113). A host 
of Cimbri, estimated at 300,000 fighting men, besides women and 
children, had penetrated the barrier oi^poscd to them by the Danu- 
bian Celts, and especially by the Boii,* cither because the latter 
were wealrened by tlicir wars ^vith the Romans, or because tliey 
called in the Cimbri to their aid. 'fhe consul Carbo was sent to 
tfio province of lllyriciiin to prevent the Cimbri (or, as Appian 
calls them, the Tcutoiics)t from penetrating into Italy. Whether 
he took post on the ui)per Athesis {Adige) •ov further east, in the 
neighbourhood of Aquileia, is uncertain; but he watched the 
passes over which the barbarians might be looked for. Finding 
thnt they did not come, the consul advanced into Noricum, and 
commanded them to withdraw^from the territory of the friends of 
Rome. “The Tcutoncs [or Cimbri] sent an answer singularly 
polite for such baibarians : they did not know, they said, that the 
people of Norieum were friends of "tile Jllomans ; and indeed it is 
very likely that the Rorici tliemselvds did not*know that they had 
such good friends.” (Long.) Li the midst of these amicable 
coiilei'enees, Carbo suddenly advanced upon the host of the Cimbri, 
and was punished for his treachery by an utter defeat near Norcia. 
His army, dispersed in the woods, Wiis with difficulty rallied on 
the third day. It is clear which nation played the part of the 
barbarisms in this business. Instead of following the path thus 
laid open into Italy, tlie migrating hosts resumed their vague 
wanderings along tJie northern side of the Alps towards the 
west. Passing through the Tyrol and Switzerland, they crossed 
the Jura into the territory of the Sequani, who, like the Rhsetians 
and Helvetians, granted them a friendly passage ; and four years 
after the overthrow of Carbo, the consul M. Junius Silanus (the 
colleague of Metellus Numidicus), being sent t(^ protect the Allo- 


* The hraiich of the Cultie nation from which Bohemia doriyes its name, 
t Appian is the only authority fur mentioning theTcntonoa thus early in col< 
nection with the Cimbii->in fact he speaks of the Tentoncs abne. Other writers 
name the two peoples in a vague sort of connection, evidently scarcely knowing or 
caring which was which. The Epitome of Livy alone marks the exact point at 
whidi the Toutonos joined the Cimbri, namely on the banka of the Seine, after this 
reti^i of the latter from their Spsnidi expedition. 
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brogcs and the valley of the Rhone, snstained another defeat (B.a 
109). Snch was again the moderation of the barbarians, that 
after this ^ctory they were content to ask the Romans for lands 
to settle npon. The Senate refused; in ;^t they had none to 
give:” and the Gimbri occupied themselves in subduing the 
neighbouring Celtic tribes. Meanwhile a portion of the Helvetii — 
vke Gallic inhabitants of Switzerland— crossed the Jura into Gaul, 
and defeated the army of the consul L. Cassius Longinus, who 
suffered himself to be decoyed into an ambush, and was slain 
with his legate, the consular Caius Piso. C. Popillius, who suc- 
ceeded to the Command, pmehased the safety of his army by 
passing under the yoke (b.c. i07).* e 

Q. Servilius Caepio, who had the province of Gaul as consul 
in die following yeaf, retook the important town of Tolosa 
(TauUmi)^ which had seized the opportunity of tlie Romm dis- 
asters to revolt; and an incident followed, thoroughly characteristiG 
of the public morality of the age. The town contained a temple 
of the Celtic deity whom the Romans identified with Apollo. The 
immense treasures of this temple, fbrwarded under a weak escort 
from Tolosa to Massilia, were seized on the way by a band of rob- 
bers ; and the consul was niosc than suspected of having arranged 
the attack for his dWn pfofiti(B.c. 106). At length, in the next, 
year, the Cimbri prepared to pour their immense hordes into Italy ; 
and the Romans, avrare of the danger, opposed to them three 
powerful armies on the Rhone. Cmpio, who remained in the pro- 
vince as proconsul, was posted on the right bank ; and tlie left 
was occupied by the consul C. Mallius hiaximiis, and his legate, 
Uie consular M. Aurelius Scaiirus. The latter, who held a sopsirate 
command nearest to the enemy, was overi)owered and talvcn pri- 
soner. 'When taken before king Boiorix, Scaunis warned him 
with all the pride of a Roman that if he entered Italy he would 
be rushing to destruction ; and the incensed barbarian put his 
prisoner to death. Mallius now resolved to abandon the right 
bank of the Rhone, and recalled Cmpio to Arausio {Orange), The 
proconsul obeyed, but, chafing beneath his subjection to a superior 
more incapable than himself, he kept in a separate camp ; and when 
the consul received envoys from the Cimbri, Caopio, fejiring lest Mal- 
lius should have all the credit of terminating the war, made a hasty 
and disorderly attack upon the enemy. His inferior numbers were 
completdy overpowered and cut to pieces, and his ramp fell into 
the h^^ of the barbarians (Oct 6, «.c. 105). Inflamed with 

* It is ususlly steted that Longinus was defeated by the Cimbri. 
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rage, the victorious host ihll upon the army of Mallius, which was 
annihilated as completely as the other. The total loss was reckoned 
at 80,000 soldiers and 40,000 camp followers ; but the statement 
that only ten men escaped is doubtless an exaggeration. The two 
commanders survived the carnage only to become the victims of a 
prosecution still fiercer than that of the partisans of Jugortha. A 
popular vote deposed Gaspio, first from his proconsulship, and 
afterwards from the Senate. His property was confiscated, and 
he was put on his trial before a specied commission for majestas ’* 
and embezzlement. He was deprived of the customary alter- 
native of voluntary exile by close iflciprisonmcnt ; and was at 
length condemned to death, with MaUiiis and other leading Opti- 
mates. The sentence would have been executed but for the reso- 
lute intervention of a friendly tribune. • 

The battle of Orange made an impression throughout Italy 
profound as the catastrophe of Caiiiue. As on that occasion, the 
period of mourning was shortened by a decree of the Senate, and 
a new levy was ordered. But the scanty return showed the results 
of the selfish policy of the nobles. An oath was exacted from all 
Italians able to bear arms tluit they would not leave the country to 
avoid enlistment, aud the captains of dll^ outward bound vessels 
W;pre forbidden to take able-bodied |)asscngcrs. The universal 
alarm, which portqiuled another day as “black” as that of the 
Allia, an<l another sock of Home, might have been realized had 
the Cimluian host pursued its route to the passes of the Alps. 
But, after exhausting tlicir patience in besieging some cities of 
flic Arvemi, and perhaps dreading the resistance tiiey would en- 
counter in. Italy, they turned aside to find easier plunder beyond 
the Pyreuees, and gave Rome a respite of two full years, just 
when she hud found a general who knew how to use it. 
The law which prohibited the re-election of magistrates was set 
aside, and Marius was chosen consul tlio second time amidst uni- 
versal acclamation. Nor. was this all. Tlie low-bom plebeian, 
whose presumption in once aspiring to the consulship had roused 
the bitter scorn of Mctellus, was re-elected for five successive years 
(b.c. 104 — 100). The prescriptive tenure of the consulship by the 
0])timates gave place to a popular dictators ii ip for that term, during 
which Marius had the opportunity, which no former chief magis- 
trate had even imagined, of transforming the annual levies of the 
citizens into a permanent force, paid, trained, and ofiScerod to do 
the bidding of tlieir chief. In the Roman military system” — 
sayBlIr. Mommson — “ ihc profound traces of this unconstitutional 
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coinniaiidership-iii-chief of tlie first democratic g’enoral remaiiied 
visible for all times.” 

After his triumph over Jugurtha on the first day of his second 
consulship (b.c. 104), Marias set out for Gaul at the head of a fine 
arq^y commanded by the best officers of the republic, among 
whom Sulla again served. The departure of the dmbri into 
Spain gave him leisure to settle the disordered affairs of the 
Rrovince, to train and discipline his army, and to complete the 
important canal Marianm), which avoided the difficult navi- 

gation of the Delta of tlie llhone. Meanwhile the Cimbri had 
found a resistance on whiclvtliey luid not counted from the Cclti- 
berians and other Spanisli tribes; and in b.c. 103 they rccrosscJ die 
lienees by the western passes, and ravaged the Atlantic shores 
of Gaul, and the Vidfcys of the Garonne and the Loire. At length, 
when they reached the Seine, their progress was clieched by the 
more warlike Bclgm, who dwelt between that river and tlie llhinc.* 
About this time they seem to liave been reinforced by the Helve- 
tians and by the Teutones under J:heir king Teiitobod ; Jind with 
tliese augmented forces, being still unable to overcome the resist- 
ance of the Belgie, they once more resolved to invade Italy. The 
immense booty tlyjy had collected was left behind undcr«a guard 
of 6000 men, who, after the destruction of the main body, settled 
between the Scheld and Meuse, about the Sambre, and became the 
ancestors of the Aduatiici. llio immense host then parted into 
two divisions. The Cimbri, with a part of the Helvetians, crossed 
the Bhine, in order to re-enter Italy by their old route through 
the Camic Alps ; while the Teutones, with the other tribe of the 
Helvetians, and tlie Ambrones,t marched towards the lihonc, 
which they were allowed to cross unopposed. Marins had for- 
tified a strong camp on the left bank of the river, at its junction 
with the Isara {Isere\ commanding both the rood down to the 
coast and that leading to the pass of tlie Little St. Bernard. The 
desperate efibrts of the barbariaus to storm the Homan camp were 
continued for three days ; and, ivhen all jiroved fruitless, they 

b 

• Ctesar's well-known, division of Gaul into three juata is baaed on a true ethnic 
distinction. The pure Celts or Gauls occupied the great central division, between 
the Garumna {Garonne) on the south, and the Sequana {Seine) with its confluent the 
Hatrona {Mame) on tho north, as well as the Frovincia (the region of the Bliono and 
its tributaries) in tho south-east. Tho Aquitani, between the Pyrenees and tho 
Garonne, were an Iberian poo|de. Tirobahly intermixed with Celts. Tho Beloes, in 
tho nortJi, appear to have been a Celtic stock, hut greatly affected by tlie infiiBion of 
a Q^mn element from beyond the Uhine, 

were another Celtic people, who had joined the Teutonov* . 
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resolved to pursue their inarch. For six days the Homans beheld 
from their entrenchments the vast host, with its long train of 
waggons, defiling past the camp with many an insulting enquir}^, 
whether the soldiers had any message to their wives at home. 
Ifot till all had passed did Marius break up his position aqd 
follow with liis army in perfect order, entrenching a camp at the 
close of each day's march, and waiting an opportunity for attack. 
It was in the neighborhood of Aqum Sextim (yUx)^* where the 
Homan camp hod been formed, as usual, upon the summit of a 
hill, that their light Ligurian troops came into conflict with the 
Ambrones, who formed tlie rear-guard of the barbarians. A siic- 
cess^l skirmish raised the spirits of the soldiery to such a i)itch, 
that Marius resolved to venture a decisive battle. He led out his 
army onto the slope of the hill, and awaited tSe attack which the 
Teutons had long been eager to deliver. Their impetuous charge 
up-hill was firmly sustained by the Homans, who in their turn 
long failed to break the front ranks of the phalanx, hnked together 
after the Teuton fashion. But the soldiers of Marius had been 
trained to endure the summer sun of I^rovcnce, whose fierce heat 
began to tell upon the less nervous strength of the barbarians. At 
the critical moment of their exhaustioi^ they w<ye alarmed by a 
cry in their rear, where Mal'ius had placed an ambuscade of camp- 
followers under cover of a vrood. A universal panic seized the 
host : the legionaries were in tlie midst of their broken column 
plying their short two-edged sw'ords ; most of those who escaped 
the slaughter put themselves to death; and even the women 
ensured the fate which they preferred to slavery by a desperate 
resistance at the waggons. Tiic nation of the Tcutones u ul* anni- 
hilated, with the exception of a few prisoners, among whom was 
the king Teutobod. The broken arms were collected into a vast 
heap for an offering to the gods, and Marius was in the act of 
sotting fire to the pile, when a party of horsemen from Home 
rode up to him with the news that he had been elected consul 
for the fifth time, to lead his vietoriouB army against the Cimbri, 
who had accomplished their purpose of entering Italy (b.g. 102). 

Q. Lutatius Catqlus, the colleague of Marius, had been sent 
to guard the passes of the eastern Alps. Not daring to lead his 
raw levies into the mountains, where his flank might have been 
turned, he took post on the left bafik of the Adige below Trent, 
and threw a bridge across the river to secure his retreat. But 

* The imme Aqum, vrifh its French abbreviation Aix, always indicates the wann 
or mineni springs which the Bouaus so eagerly turned to account for bathing. 
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when the multitudes 'of the Gimbri came pouring down from the 
Brenner pass, the Bomans were seized with a panic^ and the consul 
barely saved his f(fmy from being cut off , by the breaking of the 
bridge. Unable to make head against the invaders in the plain, 
Q^tulus retired behind the Fo, and Cisalpine Gaul was once more 
overrun by barbarian hosts. As on previous occasions,* the Gimbri 
relaxed their efforts after this great success, and spent the winter 
in the unwonted enjoyment of the luxuries afforded by the great 
cities. 

Marius, on his return to Borne, refused to accept a triumph 
while NortJicrn Italy renmined in tlic possession of an invader. 
With the early spring he joined the proconsul Gatulus; 'and 
their united forces, numbering 60,000 men, recrossed the Po, up 
which the Gimbri had meanwhile marched in search of an easy 
passage. The armies met on tlie Baudine Plain, which is ])ro- 
bahly the great plain between Vercclli and Novara, bounded by 
the river Sesia on the west and the Agogna on the cast. It was 
in the same region tliat Plannibal gained his first victory on the 
Ticinus, and that Cluirles Albert was defeated by Kadef zky at the 
battle of Novara. The vast level was favourable to the strong cavalry 
of Marius, which came suddenly upon the enemy’s horse undcif 
({Over of the morning mist. The flight of the latter carried con- 
fusion among the Cimbric infantry, whicli was forming for the 
battle ; and a far easier victory than that of Aix was followed by 
an equally complete annihilation of the barbarians. Once more the 
women found the death they courted ; and the king Boiorix was 
esteemed more haiJi)y than Teutobod in being left upon the battle- 
field. The Helvetii, who had remained behind to guard the Alpine 
passes, hastened homo. “The human avahinclie, which for thir- 
teen years had alarmed the nations from the Danube to the Ebro, 
from the Seine to the Po, rested beneath the sod, or toiled under 
the yoke of slavery : the forlorn hope of the Qurman migrations 
had performed its duty : the homeless jicople of the Gimbri and 
their comrades were no more.” (Mommsen.) Litlle did the 
Bomans imagkic that the two hosts which they had thus shattered 
were but the first broken waves of the inundation which was 
destined five centuries later to overwhehn their em 2 )irc. 

The triumph which Marius had before refiiscd was now cele- 
brated with double splendour for the double victory. More ( 5 on- 
spfcuously even than when iie led J ugurtha in chains, that triumph 
was wer the aristocratic government as well as ovjar the enemy ; 
and the spirit of political faction was only embittered, ^n both 
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cases, by the share of an aristocrat in the victory. The merit 
claimed by Gatulns in this case, as by Sulla in the former, irri- 
tated the one party more than it gratified th^ other. The pro- 
consul boasted that the dentre division, which he*commanded, had 
decided the battle and captured thirly-one standards, while Marius 
had only taken two ; the consul represented the share of Catulds 
in the triumph as a magnanimous concession of his own ; and the 
people were indignant Uiat another should divide the honours of 
their favourite. Mai'ius, having in five consulships delivered tlic 
state from her foreign foes, was elected to his sixth, that he might 
perform the promise given from the ]^car of his tribunate, — ^to 
sucedbd and avenge the Gracchi, and to redress the evils in 
attempting to cure which they had perished. Before showing 
how his attempt to effect a democratic revolution resulted for the 
time in civil war and aristocratic despotism, it will be well to 
glance at the social state of Rome and Italy at the beginning of 
the first century before Christ 

It was always the policy of the Roman aristocracy to expend a 
large portion of their wealth in magnificent public works. The 
frequent fires at Rome furnished opportunities for the restoration 
of the temples and other edifices. €if tlie year 111 b.c., for 
example, a large portion of the city was*destroye(f by a fire, which 
consmned the temple built on the Palatine to enshrine the rude 
stone that Attains I. had sent from Pessimis in Phrygia as the 
image of the Mother of the gods. TIic restored temple was again 
burnt down in A.n. 3, and on both occasions the statue of Claudia, 
probably one of the first priestesses, escaped injury I Hie censor- 
ship of M. ABmilius Scanrus (b.c. 109) was distinguished by great 
works of iiublic utility, the building or restoration of the Milvian 
Bridge (Ponte Molle) over the Tiber, the rebuilding of the temples 
of Fidelity and Pmdence, tlic draining of the marshes of the Po 
between Placentia and Parma by navigable canals, and the con- 
tinuation of the coast road from Fisa to Yada Sabbata west of 
Genoa. The growing luxury and extravagance of private life are 
attested by the sumptuary legislation, which was protqpt of 
the old Roman spirit against the evils it could not cure. Such 
laws, usually proceeding from the wistocratic party, may have 
been partly an attempt to avert political changes by a social 
reformation. A law of P. Licinius Crassus, sumamed tlie Rich, 
probably in b.c. 110, prescribed the amount that might be spent 
on eatables, both upon festal dnd common days. It is not,” — 
says Mr. Long — an improbable conjecture that Biis and other 
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absurd laws prepared the way for the class of people named 
delatores (informers), who under the empire \^ere the terror of 
every body.” The political conflicts of the last ten years of the 
century were concerned, as we have seen, father with foreign admi- 
nistration than constitutional reforms ; but we have an example 
of the latter in the law carried by the tribune On. Domitius 
Ahcnobai'bus, that the priests sliould be elected by the people, 
instead of by their own colleges (b.c. 104). 

Of the relapse of Italy into the social and agrarian evils which 
the Gracchi had tried in vain to ciu-e, the most striking proof is 
furnished by tlio scndle insurrections which broke out almost every 
year. It liras a new feature of the social declension whet the 
insurgents in tlic territory of Thiirii found a leader in a Roman 
knight, Titus V(‘ttui8, who, overwhelmed wifli debt, manumitted 
his slaves in a body, and declared himself their king, and was only 
subdued by the Tirban praitor tlirough treacheiy (n.c. 104). The 
sufferings of the provinces arc well described in a lew word# by 
Dr. Mommsen : — We shall have an idea of tlie condition of 
Sicily and Asia, if we endeavour to realize what would be the 
aspect of affairs in the East Indies, if the English aristocracj’^ were 
like the Roman tnistoemoy of that day. The logislatipn which 
entrusted the odmmefcial* class w'itli control over the magistrates 
compelled the latter to make common cause to a certain extent 
with the former, and to purcliase for themselves unlimited liberty 
to plunder, and j)rotection from impeachment, by unconditional 
indulgence towards the capitalists in the provinces.” Nor could 
it be expected that a government so disoidcrly on tlie land should 
maintain an efiicient control over the great sea of which Rome had 
now become tlie mistress, or that the provincial governors should 
care for the security of their coasts. It was only wlien piracy 
grew to such a height as to endanger all maritime commerce, that 
an effort was msde to check it. The sheltered creeks and caves on 
the rocky southern shore of Asia Minor were a complete nest of 
corsairs; and in b.c. 102 the preetor M. Antonius was sent to 
Gilici^ with a powerful fleet. It was found necessary to occupy 
the country itself ; and it was probably at this time that Western 
Cilicia became a Roman province, while tlie great eastern plain 
remained a part of the Syrian kingdom. 

In the provinces, too, the revolts of the slaves often assumed the 
dimensions of petty wars r and Sicily, in piu^cular, was the sceno 
of a second servile war scarcely lelis fonnidable Ginn the first.* 

♦ See Vol. II. p. 545. 
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On that occasion we have seen that the wretched state of the 
lowest class of freemen drove them to ma^e common cause with 
the insurgents; and, in the reaction that ensued, the landholders 
and capitalists revenged themselves by claiming many freemen as 
their slaves. A decree of the Senate was directed against this 
outrage, aial the governor of Sicily, P. Licinius Nerva, established 
a court of eiiquiiy, which in a short time restored freedom to eight 
liundred persons, and new claims were pouring in every day (b.c. 
104). The alaimed planters intimidated the proprastor into send- 
ing the applicants back to their masters. The slaves flew to arms ; 
but the first body of revoltcrs was jmt^down by a strange league 
between the governor and a captain of banditti, who betrayed them 
for the price of his own pardon. Anotlier band, however, gained 
a victory over tlie garrison of Henna ; and being thus provided 
willi weapons, they swelled to an army of 20,000 foot and 2000 
horse, under a leader named ISalvius. Like Eunoiis in the first 
in^rrection, he W’as saluted king by his followers, who were for the 
most part Syrians, and he assiuned the name of Tr}phon, who had 
usurped the tlirone of Syria about forty years before. The slaves 
became masters of the open country about Henna and Leontini, 
and hadjaid siege to Morgantia, wherr the prastor hastened to its 
relief, w'ith an anny consisting of thd island militia, ivhicli dis- 
l)ersc<l (luring the engagement. The city W’ns saved by the fidelity 
of tli^ slaves within it on the promise of tlieir freedom, which 
Nerva immediately declared null and void, as having been mside 
under compulsion. 

The insurrection in the west of the island was headed by a far 
abler leader, Atheniou. Like Cleon in the first revolt, he hod 
been a leader of banditti in Cilicia, where he had been captured 
and sold as a slave into Sicily. Like Eunoiis, he gained ascendancy 
over the superstitious Greeks and Syrums by iiropbecies and con- 
juring ti'icks. But he was vastly superior to both, as well as to 
Tryphon, in ability and moderation. Of the numbers who flocked 
to him, he only armed as many as he could form into a compact 
force, in which he preserved the strictest discipline He permitted, 
no excesses against the peaceful inhabitants, and treated his pri- 
soners with kindness. His crowning pro'^f of capacity was given 
by his cheerful submission to the orders of Tiyphon. The whole 
plain country of the island fell into the power of the insuigents ; 
and its rich produce was cut off irom the people of the towns, who 
had to be fed from Homd. The force at the disposal of the 
govenfor barely sufficed to protect these cities, where the in- 
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habitants were shut up with the domestic slaves whoso revolt they 
daily dreaded; and Mossana almost fell into the hands of Athenion. 

In the midst of tlicir preparations to m^t the Cimbri in Gaul, 
the Homans sent an army of 14,000 men into Sicily under the 
praator L. Lucullus, who gained a complete victory near Sciacca. 
But, while ho neglected to follow up his success, Atifenion, who 
had been left for dead upon the field, rejoined the remains of the 
army under Tryphon, and animated them to fresh resistance. Tlic 
fact that such a force could be thus rallied proves the success of 
his previous discipline. Neither Lucullus, nor his successor C. Sor- 
vilius (b.c. 102), achieved anything further ; and both were prose- 
cuted for wilful negligence. It seemed as if the island, like BRiyti 
in modern times, were about to become an independent state of 
sclf-cmancipatcd slaves under Athenion, who succeeded to the royal 
title on the death of Tryidion (b.c. 102). At length the Roiiiaiis 
made eflForts commensurate vritli tlic danger. Manius Aquillius, 
who had distinguislied himself under Marius in Gaul, was cle<#L‘d 
as his colleague in the consulshipj^and appointed to tlu3 province of 
Sicily (b.c. 101). It took him two years of an incessant and ex- 
terminating war to subdue the insurrection. Athenion is said to 
have fallen in batOe byjthe hand of Aquillius. The ])risoners were 
sent to Home and condemned to fight with wild beasts ; but they 
disappointed the spectatora in the Circus by falling upon one an- 
other till all were slain. In b.o. 99, after five years of wy, the 
province was restored to tranquillity, and Aquillius returned to 
Borne laden with tlie spoils of his extortions. 

Such was the state of the Roman republic, when, on the first 
day of the first century before Christ, Cains Marius entered on his 
sixth consulship, witli the purpose of finally overthrowing the 
government of the nobles. How he fell from tlie height on which 
he now stood, will be related in the next chapter ; and this may 
be closed by referring to the great men whose entrance on the 
world marks the present epoch. Marcus Tullius Cicero was born 
on the 3rd of January, b.c. 106 ; Creius Pompeius Magnus on the 
last day of Septqpibcr in the same year ;* and the sixth consulship 
of Marius was the natal year of his illustrious nephew, who was 
destined to achieve the work in which he failed. Caius Julius 
Casar was bqrn on the 12th of Quinctilis, the month which was 
afterwards called in his honour July, b.c. 100. 

* When Pompey is said to have been bom op the 30th of Septemhcp, tiie date is 
adapted to tho reformed calendar which did not yet exist. The 29th wbh the lost day 
of September. T. Pompoiiius Atticus, tho frioiid of Cicero, was horn in ii.c.' l09. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 


FIRST PERIOD OP CIVIL WARS.—MARIDS AND SULLA. 
B.C. 100 TO B.C. 78. 

‘ The BoxAir, when his burning heart 
Was slaked with blood of Home, 

Throw down the dagger, dared, depart 
In savage grandeur home, 
lie dared depart in utter scorn 
Of men that such a yoke had borne, 

Yet left him such a doom ! 

TIis only glory was that heur 
Of self-upheld, abandon'd power.’* — Oykon. 
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Since the ilay when Caniillus, having rescued Ajp city from the 
Gauls, cousecrated (he restored harmony between the orders of tlie 
state, no lloman had occupied a proud* :' iiositioii than Gains 
Marius, when he celebrated liis double triumph (b.c. 101). Not 
only had ho saved Rome : lie was confessed to be the only man 
who could have saved her. In the libations at banquets his name 
was coupled with the gods, add men called him the third founder 
of Roi^g. ' While family legends invested Camilhis with the glorj* 

VOU III. (; 
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of that deliyerance, which had in fact been purchased by a heavy 
ransom, and which secured only the retreat of the invaders, Marina 
had annihilated one barbarian host on its march to cross the Alps, 
and a second on the soil of Italy itself. But he was utterly desti- 
tute of those qualities which gave tlie ancient hero the right to set 
up the altar of Concord, tlic ^Hngenhm whish the old 

Boman aristocracy, with all its faults, so conspicuously possessed. 
His long military career had made him almost a stranger at Roine^ 
and his blunt nature was uncongenial with the society to the head 
of which he had now risen. His inability to converse in Greek, 
and his impatience of Greijk plays, his growing addiction to deep 
drinking and the still more unpardonable faidt of keeping a had 
cook, and liis contempt for official etiquette, exposed him to sar- 
casms, which were envenomed by his arrogance in prosperity. He 
was wont to compare his marches from Africa to Gaul, and from 
Gaul to Italy, to the processions of Bacchus from continent to 
continent, and he had a cup made after the model of that wluch 
the Greek poet calls “the shield of Dionysus.” Nor was he 
endowed with the eloquence which at Rome commanded tlie 
respect of all parties ; and he seems to have been alike ignorant 
of legal and political culture. This personal severance from the 
class among whidh he remieined a stranger, after he had risen to 
its ranks, confirmed his, hostility to their vices of corruption and 
extravagance, and threw him entirely into the arms of the people, 
who already idolized him for having humbled the oligarchy m con- 
quering Jugurtha and the barbarians. The peculiar position in 
which he was thus placed, acting upon a nature undisciplined by 
polite culture, will go far to account for the horrors which marked 
the hist period of his career. His military work being finished, 
he was now expected to complete the victory of the people over 
the Optimates, and he seemed to be furnished with an irresistible 
force in the new standing army which his changes had created. 
How little he was likely to be restrained from its use by consti- 
tutional scruples he had already shown, when he excused the act 
of giving the JRoman franchise to two Italian cohorts, ns the 
reward of their bravery at the Raudine plain, by declaring that he 
could not hear the laws amidst the din of arms. If once, in 
more important questions, the interest of the army and that of 
the general should concur to produce unconstitutional demands, 
who could be security that then other laws would not cease to be 
heard? .They had now the standing army, the soldier-class, the 
body-gOard (or privileged preetarian cohmt): As in the civ^l con- 
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stitution, so also in tho militaiy, all the pillars of the future 
monarchy were already in existence : the monarch alone was 
wanting. When the twelve eagles circled round the Palatine 
Hilly they ushered in the kings; the new eagle which Caius 
Marius bestowed on the lemons proclaimed the advent of the 
Emperors.*^ (Mommsen.) 

• The time, however, had not yet come; public feeling would 
not suffer the laws to be silenced by the sword within Borne itself; 
and perhaps Marius abstained firom the attempt through under- 
rating tho constitutional power still wielded by the Senate. He 
disbcandcd his army, iis usual, after hid triumph, and threw him- 
self *upon the support of the popular party and its leaders. Both 
had deteriorated since the fall of Caius Gracchus. The patriotic 
fervour wliich hailed the Sempronian reforms had degenerated, 
from causes wliich our narrative has developed, into hatred and 
contempt for the nobility. The popular leaders were no longer 
men w'ho, like the Gracchi, had long pondered over the intolerable 
evils, which they felt an irresistible call to combat. Tliey were 
cither novices in jiulitical life, whose popular zeal soon subsided 
into a conservative reaction, like tho tfibune C. Memmius and 
the orater L. Crassus, both of whom V^*now gone over to the 
government ; or adventurers who played the game of tho dema- 
.gogue with the rasliness of men who had none but the last stoke 
to losii Such were Caius Servilius Glaucia, a shameless but 
witty mob orator, whom Cicero calls the Boman Hyperbolas, and 
tho abler and more respectable L. Appuleius Satuminus, the 
most vehement opponent of the order from whom he had received 
a gross insult in his qumstorship. As tribune in b.c. 103, Satur- 
uinus had carried the bill for prosecuting Ctepio, and had mainly 
contributed to the re-election of Marins, with whom both he and 
Glaucia had the fellow-feeling of personal enmity to Metellus 
Numidicus. In the elections for b.c. 100, the coalition formed in 
order to secure the consulship for Marius, the pnetorship for 
Glaucia, and a second tribunesliip for Satuminus, had been suc- 
cessful, by bribci}'^ and open violence,’^' against thd opposition of 
the Optimates, who put forward Metellus against Marius; and 
the time had now come both to revenge themselves and satisfy 
the popular demands. Satuminus proposed £a Agrarian Ttaw, to 

* Nonius, the candidate of the Senate for tho tribunate, was murdered on the cyo 
of the election by a band composed chleily, it was alleged, of tho dischaigcd soldiers 
of Marius. Somo say that ho was octuQlly elected, and that Satuminus was chosen 
to fill thdhracancy by a packed meeting oidled very early on the following moraing. 

o 2 
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confer on the soldiers of Marius, Italians as well as Romans, the 
lands of which the Gimbri had obtained possession in Gaul, to 
devote to it the pl\indered treasures of tlic ,tcmple at Tolosa, which 
Ca9pio and his associates had becu sentenced to refund, and to 
place tlio distribution in tlie hands of Marius, whoso con- 
tinued re-election to the consulshi}) was doubtless codtemplated. 
In order to carry the measure, the people were bribed with a 
bill for a new distribution of corn at a nominal price which would 
have caused a national bankruptcy ; an extension of judicial power 
was offered, to prevent tlie Equites from making common cause 
with the Senate; and thei proposal to overawe the latter by the 
prospective sentence of expulsion and a hea^y fine against *hny 
senator who refused to take an oath of obedience within five days, 
was expressly desighed to secure the ruin of Metellus. A contest 
ensued, such as had never been seen in Uic Comitium. When the 
opposing tribunes uttered their veto, Saturn inns ordered the voting 
to go on. When the Senate sent a messenger to say that tliundcr 
had been heard— a portent whicji always dissolved the assembly 
— they were told to keep quiet, or liail would follow. The com- 
mand of the prastor Oaspio to the city bands to disperse the meet- 
ing was the sigqal foi; bridging forward the force which Juid been 
provided for such an event in the armed soldiers of IMarins, and 
so the laws were carried. Saturninus now called the Senators to 
the Rostra to swear obedience to measures carried thus manifestly 
by means that made them null and void. Even lilarius made tho 
reservation, that ho would obey the Appulcian laws so fiir as they 
were valid, and the rest of the Senate followed his cxain])le. 
Metellus alone refused ; and the next day he was dragged fromliis 
scat in the Senate by order of the tribune. Not content with this 
humiliation, Saturninus proposed the exile of Metellus, who re- 
tired privately from the city, declining the offers of his friends to 
protect him by force. Of the tribune's other measures for canying 
out the Gracchan scheme of colonization it is needless to speak, 
since all the Appulcian laws shared the fate of their author. With 
the political indecision that so often maiks the mere "soldier, 
Marias bad kept aloof from theses scenes of illegal violence, and 
he soon (fame to an open rupture with his associates. They found 
it necessary to pufsue .their headlong course without him. In 
spite of his nsmonstranccs, Saturninus again oilered himself for 
the iribuneship, and GLiucia, disregarding the interval of two 
years which the law demanded after the preetorship, came forward 
for the consulship. The candidates of the opposite ixirly were 
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M. AntOTiiiis, and Memmiaei, once the popular tribune. The mob 
that re-elected Saturninus proved their spuriouB .enthusiasm for 
the memory of the Grqcchi by releasing from., prison a runaway 
slave, who claimed to be the son of Tiberius, and choosing him 
also for a tribune. The consular elections were still to be decided ; 
and Antonms being safe, Memmius was got rid of, like Nonius the 
year before, by a murderous assault. The Senate had only waited 
for a pretext to resort to force ; this outrage enabled them to 
do it with the approval of all who cared for the public safety ; and 
their political victory was already gained when the popular consul 
himself was required to see that theliepublic sustained no harm.”* 
Marius professed no reluctance for the duty ; and, at the head of 
the Senate and the young men of the civic force, he attacked 
Saturninus and his followers, who had broken bpen the prisons and 
armed their inmates and the slaves. Driven out from the Forum 
to tlie Capitol, the insurgents were compelled to capitulate, and the 
fury of the young nobles took their fate out of the consul’s hands. 
Tlicy strijjped off the tiles of tlie Curia Hostilia, where Marius 
had phiced the prisoners, and stoned them to death. Thus perished 
Saturninus, one of his colleagues, and the quaestor Saufeius, with 
their cliief adherents : while a fourth magistrate, the prietor 
Glaucia, was dragged from a hiding-place and put to death. 
The Senate ratilied the deed by conferring the citizenship on a 
slave named Seteva, who was believed to have given Saturninus 
the mortal blow (b.o. 100). Nearly forty years later, the popular 
party, which was again struggling for the ascendancy under C. 
Julius Caesar, alm(«st succeeded in taking vengeance on an aged 
Senator, C. Habirius, for his alleged part in the death of Satumi- 
nus. He was tried before Gmsar himself and his relative Lucias, 
as* “ Duumviri Perducllionis.” Being condemned by them, he 
appealed to the people, and was defended by Cicero, who was then 
consul. But his life was only saved by the courage of the prsetor, 
Q. Metellus Celcr, who broke up the Gomitia by lowering tiie flag 
on M. Janiculus — tlie ancient, tliough now unmeaning sign of 
danger^ which called the citizens to man the wall against an 
approaching enemy (b.c. 63). 

Meanwhile tlie events of ^at one clay had restored the complete 
ascendancy of the Optima tes, who exalted in 'seeing Marius com- 
mit political suicide with the sword ho was compelled lo draw 
against his own party. He found an excuse for leaving Borne 
before the recal of his hated rival Metellus, in a pilgrimage to the 
shrinea of tlie Great Mother in Asia Minor. There is no sufficient 

* Conconiing this fomnilo, see p. 36. 
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ground for the cbaige that he went to plot with Mithridates against 
his country. That course seems to have been pursued by several 
of the democratic exiles; but Marius njore probably used the 
occasion to view the fields on which he hoped to recover, his true 
prestige as a soldier. When he returned to Rome, he was left by 
both parties in a solitude amidst which he nursed the hopes he 
would not abandon, of revenge and fame. The prediction of the 
Utican seer had thus far been realized ; but the promise that ho 
should be consul seven times still remained to be fulfilled ; and 
its ultimate accomplishment formed one of the strangest examples 
of the destiny of men. He returned to it from scenes of im- 
minent death and hopeless exile throiigli seas of blood, to*^die 
quietly in his bed almost at the moment of its fruition. 

The violent coursfe of Satuminus had made a complete breach 
between the Equites and the popular party ; and tlic alarm of tlie 
capitalists was shown in the unsparing judicial condemnation of 
all who had the remotest connection with the fallen leaders. The 
reaction extended even to the city mob, which tore in pieces a 
tribune who opposed the recal of Metellus. The foreign govern- 
ment of the Optimates was redeemed by the victories of the consuls 
Didius and Crasgus o^r the insurgent Ccltibcrians and» Lusita- 
nians (b.c. 98 — 97) — a war in which the celebrated Sertorius 
served as military tribune — and by those energetic measures in the 
East which will i)rcsently claim our notice. On the southern 
shore of the Mediterranean the beautiful teiTitory of Gyrene was 
bequeathed to Rome by its last Egyi>tian viceroy, Apion, and 
erected, with Crete, into the province of Cyrenaica (b.c. 95). The 
laws of Satuminus were of course repealed; and the consuls of 
B.C. 98 imposed a most important check on tlie legislative power 
of the tribes, by the Lejp Cascilm Didia^ which forbad the enact- 
ment of any law containing provisions on diftereiit subjects, and 
restored the old rule, that seven days must elapse between the 
proposing and passing of a bill. It seemed as if the aristocratic 
government was completely restored at home ; but it remained to 
rescue the provinces from the control which the possessioif of tlie 
judicial power gave to the Equites. In fact tlie abuses of the 
capitalists had become so intolerable, that the men distinguished 
for their weight of character and their legal learning — ^men who 
were never wanting in the Roman Senate — ^resolved to attempt 
their suppression. 

Such was Q. Mucins ScsBvola, the worthy son and grandson of 
Q. Scwvola the augur and P. Scmvola, the Pontifex Maxiiaus— a 
dignity which he also attained — and a mnn landed by Oioero, who 
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heard him in his youth, as the most eloquent speaker of all the 
jurists, and the most learned jurist among orators. The moral 
puriiy and strict integrity, for which he was no less distinguished, 
were manifested in his government of Asia as propraetor, in b.g. 
98.* That wealthy province was the richest field for the extortions 
of the tax-gatherers, merchants, smd contractors, who had hithei'to 
secured the connivance of tlie governors by interest or terror. But 
Scmvola was neither to be bribed nor frightened. His tribunal 
was open to all complaints : nobles and commons, Italians and 
provincials, met with equal justice : and the most guilty suffered 
crucifixion. The enraged equestrian order did not dare to attack 
Scibvola, whose conduct was held forth by the Senate as a pattern 
for all governors ; but they found a victim in his legate, the con- 
sular F. llutilius Rufus, a man of kindred spirit, who added to the 
fame of being the first tactidian of his day,! that of a jurist and 
liistorian. Apicius, a man of infamous character, accused Rufus 
himself of extortion in his i>roviucc (b.c. 92). Condemned by the 
equestrian judges, and stripped of his moderate property, he retired 
to Asia, and spent his life in literature amidst the honours con- 
ferred by those he was said to have plundered. Prosecutions and 
judgments fell thick upon Senators, while eveiy guilty capitalist 
was sure to escjipe ; and when it came to the turn of M. Scaurus, 
who had now reached the age of seventy, his former corruption by 
Jugnrtha, already overshadowed by time and the splendour of his 
censorship, was forgotten in the indignation at such an attack on 
the venerable father of tlie Senate. He was once more fortunate 
enough to be acquitted ; and in the course of his defence he sum- 
moned by name tlie man who was regarded as tlie fittest in all the 
state to wrest the judicial power from the hands of the equestrian 
order. Tlie call was answered in a manner far beyond his expec- 
tation. 

Majujus Livius Drusus was still a young man when he came 
forward as tribune of the plcbs to attempt a new revolution (n.c. 
91). The son of that Drusus who had been the successful opponent 
of C. Gracchus, his entire devotion to the aristocratic party was 
tempered by the strictest purity, integrli,;. . and justice. Anxious 
to perfoiTO the old patrician duties, lie opened his door and purse 
to the people, but his haughty bearing made him lesp beloved 
than he was respected. The career of reform, on which his father 
had entered as a pai*ty measure to outbid Caius Gracchus, seems 

• Or, as some aiitlioritics say, os proconsul in n.c. 96. The province of Asia was 
at one lime prretorian, at another consular. t See Chap. XXXll. p. 66. 
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to have been followed by him from an honest conviction of its 
necessity^ a conviction shared by a few moderate men, like Scaums 
and Crassns, who tjnfortunatcly stood almost alone amidst the in- 
terested selfishness of the Senators and Knights; and the very 
comprehensiveness of the reform made it ofiensivc to all parties. 
Drusns proposed to restore the judieial functions to the* Senators ; 
but, by way of compensation to the Equites, the Senate, which 
was now reduced below its proper three hundred, was to be filled 
up with an equal number from the equestrian order; and the 
punishment of corrupt jurymen was to be entrusted to a special 
commission. The people W4jre to be conciliated by a fresh distri- 
bution of corn ; and the ignorance of economical science, so inve- 
terate at Rome, was again shown in the proposal to meet the ex- 
pense by a new coinage of copper denarii, plated to resemble those 
of silver, and to circulate (it would seem) at the same Vfiluel Tlie 
whole of the arable public land still undivided — including the rich 
fields of Campania and the fertile plains of Sicily — ^Avas to be de- 
voted to the foundation of new colonies. Lastly, Drusiis ventured 
to revive the final proposal of the Gracchi for the cure of the 
worst internal evil — the gift of the Homan citizenship to the Ita- 
lian Allies. The schen^ wds, in its essential features, the Grac- 
clian reform bill brought in afresh by the aristoemoy ; and Dnisus 
declared it to bo his object to leave nothing for future dema- 
gogues to distribute, but the dirt and the daylight.” 

Aware of tlic jealousy which his last proposal would excite 
among tlic people, Drusiis kei)t it in the backgi’oimd ; and when 
he found his otlier raeasiucs vehemently opposed by the cn])italists, 
and but feebly suj^porfod by the aristocracy, he comprised them all 
in one enactment, which w'as carried by the populace and the 
Italians. This violation of a recent law gave the consul, L. Marcius 
Philippas, who had been the furious opponent of the Liviau Roga- 
tions, a constitutional pretext for demanding their repeal ; and the 
discovery of Drusus’s intentions on behalf of tlie Italians united 
against him all those who dreaded revolution. After a tumultuous 
agitation, in tha course of which Crassus died with a suspicious 
suddenness, the Senate decreed the abrogation of the laws ; and 
Dmsus proudly abstained from using his tribunitian intercession, 
saying that it was the Senate that riveted tlio equestrian yoke 
upon its own neck. But the victory could not be securely enjoyed 

while he lived,* and he fell <ju his own threshold, as he was taking 

« 

* It appears lianlly jxissible now to determine the truth respecting the secret revo- 
luthmary conspirocy wliich Dnisns was accused of having I'oniiod with the Itfliane ; 
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leave of the multitude who had escorted him home, hy the hand 
of an assassin, who made his escape in the twili^^ht. His dyin<r 
words, Friends and neighbours, when will {he Commonwealth 
have another citizen like me ? were more than a personal l)oast ; 
for he was the last of the reformers, who had offered the blessings 
of concord to the orders within the state and the Allies as yet 
without it. When the Optimates and capitalists celebrated their 
insolent triumph by the law of the tribune, Q. Varias, branding 
with treason all who proposed the enfranchisement of the Allies, 
they forgot tlic warning, which Frcgellte had already given. 

By a strange fate, tiiose irreproaoliable statesmen, who had 
made the stand against the judicial tyranny of the Eqiiites, and 
who had supported the reforms of Drusus, had also prci)ared the 
hist materials for the explosion for which the tribune’s murder 
gave the sign. As consuls in b.c. 95, Quintus Scecvola and Lucius 
Crassus — whoso strict but impolitic honesty Mommsen compares to 
the conduct of George Grenville tow'ards the American colonics — 
carried a law, the object of which was to put an cud to the agitation 
of the Italians by forbidding any whoivere not citizens from claim- 
ing the franchise, under severe penalties. This Licinio-Mucian 
law was not permitted to remain a dedd letter : and the prosecu- 
tions under it had already exasperated the Italians to the last 
degree, wlicu the murder of Dnisus and the law of Varius told 
them that they had nothing to hope from tlio ruling powers of 
Home. 

So, oil their part, the Allies decided to keej) no further terms 
witli tlic proud Rcpuhlic wliicli had resolved to be their mistress 
and not their head ; and a league was fonned, no longer to obtain 
a share in the citizenship of Rome, but to found a new Italian 
state upon licr ruins. In the middle of the seventh century from 
her foundation, Rome liad to renew the struggle of her early years 
for her very existence. Tlie city itself, long free from enemies 
near at hand, was in a state so defenceless that a Marsian leader 
is said to have formed the plan of seizing it by a coup de wain. 
Had the Italian states all been united, they must lyive succeeded at 
first, whatever fresh difficulties might then have arisen among 
them ; but the states were divided by tlu'ir interests : au accident, 
os is usual in such cases, caused the revolt to break out before the 
preparations were complete : and, when it came to open war, the 

nor does it seem fair to imitate thu party spirit of his own age, whieh found the proof 
of such complicity in his gc'ucrous waniiiig to his enemy Fliilippus of the plok 
agiuhs|his life at the festival of the Alban BLoniit. 
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Ro mans possessed all the advantage of a compact state over a 
confederation. 

The essential chip'acter of the Social Wa® — ^ that is^ the war of 
the Socii, or Allies*— is symbolized by a coin of the insurgents, 
which depicts the Sabcllian Ox struggling with the Roman She- 
Wolf. The conflict first broke out at Asculumf in*Picenuni, 
where the i)ra5tor Servilius, having ventured to warn the people 
against the meditated insurrection, was torn to pieces in the 
theatre, and all the Roman citizens were put to death. The tribes 
between the centi’al Apennines and the Adriatic, from the Truentiis 
to the Tifcnius on the confiaes of Apulia— the Vcstiiii, Marrucini, 
Frcntani, and Peligni— rose at the signal, hea^led by the Marsi, 
who were the first to declare war against Rome, and to provide a 
leader fit for the occfftion in Q. Pompmdius Silo. Hence the con- 
fiict is often called the Mahsic War. The flame soon spread to 
Samniom, Apulia, and Lucania, involving all the Sabcllian states 
of Central and Southern Italy, which, as they had been the last to 
submit to Home, were the first to strike a new blow for libenition. 
At the centre of the country which had been tlic focus of the in- 
surrection, in the beautiful upper valley of tlie Atcrims {Pescara)^ 
the city of Corfinium wj^p mSrked by the new name of Italica as 
the new capital of all. Italy. The friuichise of tlie united state was 
conferred on the citizens of the insurgent communities : a Senate 
of five hundmd was appointed ; and from them the citizens selected 
two consuls and twelve prmtors ; the latter number, so familiar to 
Italian usages, and double of the six Roman prastors, being doubt- 
less intended to signify a truly united government of tlie wliole 
peninsula. The two Italian consuls were the Marsian Silo and C. 
Papins Mutilus, a Samnite. In a word, the constitution, resem- 
bling in its main points that of Rome, was modelled upon what 
was understood to be tlio ancient form common to the Italian 
states. We read oi* no tribunes of the plebs, as no inequality of 
orders was lulmittcd. Tlie Latin and Samnite languages W’cre 
equally recognized, though the former was used in official pro- 
ceedings ; ami a.ncw coin was issued, resembling that of Rome in 
all respei;;?, except in the significant substitution of the inscription 
Italia for Roma. Rut besides the vain assumption of a union 

Respecting the three classes formed by the Italians, the Cives Roimni, Latini, 
and Soeii, see the note on p. 23. 

t This towii, on the river Truentu^ {Tronto), l^hich foniiff the nortiicrn boundary 
of tho Abnizzi, still bears the name of Ascnli. It must not be confounded with As- 
culum in Apulia, Avhere Pyn-hus defeated the Romans in 11 . 0 . 279. f 
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whicli embraced less than half of the peninsula, the artificitd 
nature of these seemingly complete arrangements was betrayed by 
a defect ably pointed, out by Mommsen : — “ This Borne of the 
insurgents was distinguished — ^not to its advantage — ^from the 
original Borne by the circumstance, that while the latter had at 
any rate dn urban development, and had grown by a natural pro- 
cess from a city to a state, the new Italica was nothing at all but 
a place of congress for the insurgents, and it was by a pure fiction 
that the inhabitants of the peninsula were stamped as burgesses of 
this new capital.” 

And now the selfish oligarchy of the later Bepublic were saved 
from the effects of their own narrow policy by the wisdom of the 
ancient founders of the state. The admission of so many com- 
munities to the full Boman or the less privileged Latin franchise, 
and the constitution of the free cities and colonies throughout 
Italy, as so many bulwarks of the state, bore its fruit in their 
fidcliiy at this crisis. Nor was this all. Among the less favoured 
states there had always been political divisions, which the govern- 
ment of Borne had turned to its own account. The aristocratic 
party in the cities of Etruria and Gsmipania and the great land- 
holders of Umbria had generally b(!efi q.ble to rely on Borne for 
support against the people ; and they now fell their interests to 
be identified with Boman supremacy. Even within the insurgent 
districts, the resistance of some few towns proved that there was 
still an aristocratic clement on the side of Borne, and tliat the 
revolters were chicllj' of that much-suffering class, the Italian 
farmers. Upon the whole, the distribution of the two parties in 
the peninsula closely resembled that which had ensued upon 
Huiinibars first successes ; but with this gi'cat difference, that the 
•city was backed by the vast resources of Cisalpine Gaul, now 
almost completely Bomanized, while the provinces furnished 
troops, such as the Numidian cavalry, the Balearic slingers, the 
Ligurian and Spanish light infantry. With the energy which she 
always displayed in a pressing danger, she soon brought an army 
of 100,000 men into the field, while a fleet was collected by the 
maritime cities of Greece and Asia Minor. The land force of the 
insurgents is stated at about the saiiio number. They were 
divided into two chief armies, the one under Silo in the Marsic 
territory, the other under Miitilus in Samnium ; and throughout 
the short war these districts formed two distinct battle-fields. They 
formed the respective scenSg of the exploits of Marius, who came 
fortl^ firom his ten years’ retirement to serve under P. Butilius 
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Lupus, aud of Sulla, who was the legate of the other consul, 
Lucius Julius Cassar. 

While the Homan, government were gathering their forces, and 
meanwhile directing the severest prosecutions against the friends 
of Drusus and all who were supposed to favour the Italian cause, 
the first brunt of war fell upon the fortresses and faithful cities in 
the revolted territory. The Romans met with their accustomed bad 
luck at the opening of the war. In Campania, Lucius Cassar re- 
inforced Capua and other chief cities, but his further efforts 
against the insurgents were unsuccessful : his legate Crassus was 
cut off in Venafrum ; iEscwiia, Nola, Venusia, and other cities 
were lost ; the Greek towns on the bays of Naples and Picstura 
generally declared for the insurgents ; and they wore masters of 
all Apulia and nearly all Campaiiiju When Oxyntas, tlie son of 
Jugiirtlia, whom tiny had taken prisoner at Venusia, appeared 
in their ranks in regjd purple, tlie Numidhms deserted so rapidly, 
that Cajsar was obliged to send the whole contingent home. 
Mutilus now ventured to attack tha Roman camp ; but he was re- 
pulsed with the loss of (1000 men, and in the joy of this first suc- 
cess, the soldiers saluted Civsar as Imperator on the field of battle. 
The victory was soon taraisTidil by a severe defeat ; but the consul 
was able to keep the field till winter, without snfteriiig any over- 
whelming disjistcr. 

His colleague was less fortunate in the Marsian territory. Re- 
jecting tlie advice of Marins to train his troops by skiriuisliing, 
Lupus first suffered the defeat of a division of 10,000 under 0. 
Perperna, and was himself cut ofl* and slain, with 8000 men, by 
an ambuscade planned by Publius Sc.ito. Then Q. Ca?pio, wluuu 
the Senate associated with Marius in the command, incurred the like 
disaster at the hands of Silo. But these heavy losses left ]\Iarius 
in sole command ; and, pressing on with his usual caution, lie 
gained two successive victories over the enemy. Once more, 
however, it was his fate to 8*iC 1[iis laurels reaped by Sulla, who, 
co-operating in tlio second battle with a contingent from the 
southern aniiy, gsined the chief sliarc of honour by cutting oft’ 
the enemy’s retreat. In Picenuin, Cneins Poinpeius Strabo, the 
father of the celebrated Pompey, Lad been defeated and shut up 
in Firmura; but the advance of Scrviiis Suljiieins, who had 
gained a victory over the Pelignians, enabled him to defeat the 
hostile general, and to shnt np his broken army in Ascnlum. 

The general result of the campaign liad been so discouraging, 
that the Romans felt the necessity of concession, to secure|the 
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well-affocted and, if possible, reclaim the revolted. A decisive 
proof of reaction was given, when one of the new tribunes, M. 
Flautius Silvanus, carried a law for depriving the Equites of their 
judicial power in the’ trials for treason under the commission of 
Varius, and entrusting it to Judices chosen by the tribes; a change, 
of which*tlie result was seen in the condemnation of Varius him- 
self. The consul L. Julius Cscsar had already carried a law for 
conferring the Boman franchise on the citizens of all Italian states 
which had not openly revolted; and now the tribune Silvanus, 
with his colleague G. Fapirius Garbo, passed a measure allowing 
every domiciled citizen of an Italiai^ state to become a citizen of 
Home, by presenting himself before the prastor within sixty days 
— that is, before the opening of the next campaign.* By the Lex 
Julia and the Lex PUivtui Papirix the states of Italy Froper won 
their equal union with Rome, after a struggle of three centuries. 
The case of Gisalpine Gaul was provided for by a separate enact- 
ment, carried by the new consul Fompeius Strabo. A distinction 
was made between the states on the two sides of the Fo, tanta- 
mount to fixing the northern boundary of Italy, in its new political 
unity, at that river. All the cities within tliat limit, whether Latin 
or Celtic, received the Roman franchise, which was also bestowed 
on the Latin colonies of the Transp'adanc region. But, perhaps 
from a reluctance to introduce so large a foreign element to a 
share in the government, the great and numerous Celtic com- 
munhies between the Fo and the Al 2 )s were admitted only to that 
modified citizenship called the “ Jus Latii.” 

These concessions had the immediate effect of stopping tlie 
spread of the insurrection which had already broken out in 
Umbria and Etruria, and giving new life to the aid rendered by 
the Gauls, while tliey raised misgivings and divisions aihong the 
insurgents. The Romans put fordi new efforts to finish the war 
nnder the new consuls. On. Fompeius Strabo remained in Ficenum. 

L. Forcius Cato succeeded Maiius, who was thought to have 
become sluggish with age ; while Sulla, with the rank of pro- 
praetor, took the place of Ga3sar, who was rccal^pd to fill the cen- 
sorship. Among the youths who, in tlieir first campaign, enjoyed 
the favour of living in the tent of tho consul Fompeius, was 

M. Tullius Cicero. Before tho winiyr ended, Strabo won tho 
first honours of the war by the total defeat of 15,000 Marsians 
who were on their way to aid tho insurrection in Etnu'iu, After 
the death of Cato, in a battle near tho Fucine lake, Strabo pressed 

I * This plebisciium seems to have been passed about Jannar}', b.c. 80. 
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the siege of ^culnm^ shd defeated an army which marched 'to its 
relief under Judaoilius. On that day 75,000 Bomlins are said to 
have fought with 60,000 Italians. The pl^e, where the outrage 
that begw.thc war^liad been committed, resisted with the energy 
of .despair for several months. When suirender became inevitable, 
Judaemus tortured to death the chiefi of the Roman pariy — ^for 
th^e was one even in Asculum — and then put an end to his own ^ 
life. The victorious Romans retaliated upon the citizens ; and all who 
escaped the executioner were driven forth as destitute wanderers, 
in this and the following campaign, moveable columns reduced the 
Sabellians in succession : a Samnitc army which came to their help 
under Marius Egnatius was defeated by Strabo at the passage of 
tlie Aufidus: Corfinium surrendered; and tlie remnant of the ‘ 
Italian Senate fled to«thc Samnites, who now alone prolonged the 
war. Meanwhile, Sulla drove out the enemy from soiitlierii 
Campania, and won by his defeat of the Somnite general Glucntius 
the gift of Uie “ corona obsidionalis ” by the acclamations of his 
army. Then, pressing forwanl into gamnium, and making a fearful 
example of the town of .^clanum, he turned the position of the 
Italian consul Mutilus, and followed up the total defeat of his army 
by the capture of BovianuiA,*thc Samnitc capital. At tlie begin- 
ning of the third campaign, fhe insurrection was everywhere sup- 
pressed, except in Samnium and the south of Lucania, and tliese dis- 
tricts were severed by the Roman occupation of Apulia. But, with 
a spirit wortliy of the times of their dictator Cuius IVmtiiis, the Sam- 
nites gathered at the fortress of iBsernia for a desperate resistance. 
Their army of 300,000 foot and 1000 horse, besides 20,000 juonu- 
mitted slaves, was commanded by the Marsian Quintus Silo, with 
Mutilus and three other generals. But the success of Silo in re- 
taking Bovianum was soon eclipsed by his fall in a battle won by 
the Roman general Mamercus ASmilius. Venusia had already 
yielded to Q. Mctcllus Pius,thesonof Metellus Numidicus; Sulla, 
who was now consul, had captuied nearly all the lesser Campanian 
towns and had inyested Nola ; and he seemed within reach of tliat 
end of the war, fqj* which he only waited in order to lead his victo- 
rious army against Mithridates, when the extraordinary events 
occurring in the capital itself caused him to march at the head of 
that army agaiust Rome, and to commence the Civil War, of which 
the confficts attendiug the deaths of the Gracchi and Satnminus 
had been the prelude. 

Not to' interrupt the narrative of thehe strange events, we post- 
pone fer awhile to trace the career of that wonderful iuan|Who 
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revived the question that seemed to have been settled by the fall of 
Antiochus the tireat^ — ^whether the empifG of the world should bo 
the prize of an Asiatic monarch or of a Euro^an rcjmblic. For 
many years tlie conflict had been threatening ; and it ia one more 
instance of Rome’s strange exemption from overwhelming . comT 
binations df her enemies, that neither the solicitations of refugees 
nor the direct appeals of the Italians had induced Mithridates to 
take a decisive part till the crisis of. the Social War was past. 
Like Antiochus in the Hannibalic War, he was just too late to 
throw a fatal make-weight into the trembling balance of Rome’s 
existence. Meanwhile both Marias and Sulla had kept their eyes 
ui)on the future theatre of tlie vrar. We have had occasion to 
. notice the suspicious journey of Marius to the East in B.C. 99, 
seven years after which, Sulla, as proprmtor in Cilicia, had come 
into successful conflict with Gordius, the general of Mithridates 
(b.c. 92). This success designated him in the eyes of his party 
for the command in the East ; and he gained his new distinc- 
tions in the Social War at the very time when tlie contest with 
Mithridates became inevitable, and when the recent services of 
Marius hsul only brought him into disrepute (B.a 89). The old 
man had retired to his splendid vfllft at Misemim, to brood 
witli redoubled bittenicss over the revenge which he still trusted 
to accomplish in his seventh consulate, when he was roused to 
action by the election of Sulla to tlie consulship and to the com- 
mand in the Mithridatic War. Hastening to Rome, he began to 
show that age hatl not impaired his bodily powers, by repairing daily 
to. the Campus Martins and sharing the .exercises of the young 
recruits. His designs were favoured by a new political convulsion. 
The laws ivhich granted the citizenship to tlie Italians had branded 
these new cit'zens with certain marks of inferiority. Instead of 
being distributed among all the thirty-five tribes, tliey were con- 
fined to twelve, and tlius assimilated with the freedmen, who were 
enrolled only in the four city tribes These and other grievances, 
togetlier with new difiiculties betwdsn the capitalists and their 
debtors, excited tlie reforming zeal of P. Sulpjcius Rufus, an 
adherent of the aristocratic party, who had renounced his nobility 
in order to qualify for the tribunate. Entering upon that office in 
the spirit of Drusus, who had been his most intimate friend, Sulpi- 
cius proposed to distribute the new citizens among alt the trites, and 
to extend the some privilege to the freedmen. The lattci proposal 
gained him the favour of the city mob, and he went about, like 
former agitators, with an escort of 3000 men, besides 600 young 
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nobles and knights who shared hiS opinions, and were derisively 
called his Senate. Sulla, who had come to Itowd to assume the 
consulship, with lys colleague Q. Poinpeiijs Bufus, tried to chock 
the progress of the Sulpician llogations by ordering special reli- 
gious solemnities, during which all public business was suspended. 
•A fearful tumult ensued, costing the life of. young Q."" Pompeius, 
son of the consul Bufus and son-in-law of Sulla, who is said him- 
self to have escaped only by taking refuge in the house of Marius. 
The laws were now passed, and Sulla, having countermanded the 
religious 18tes, returned to his army in Oami)ania. His departure 
was followed by a decree cf the people, passed on the motion of 
Sulpicius, transferring the command of that army and of the 
Mitliridatic war to Marius, with the title of j^roconsul, and two 
tribunes proceeded to the camp before Nola, to require the consul 
to liaud over his army. 

This step, which Sulpicius seems to have taken tliroiigh fear that 
Sulla might throw Ins army into the scale of parties at Boinc, 
ensured the veiy evil that lie dreaded. Calling together his six 
legions, junounting to 35,000 men, Sulla told them of the oriler he 
received, and warned them that Marius would lead .not thoin, 
but a new army, to resyi tile spoil of Asia. This appeal to the 
cupidity of the common soldiers was irresistible; but of the supe- 
rior officers only one qumstor adhered to Sulla. The tAvo tribunes 
were tom to pieces : the legioni nian^hed on Borne ; the feeble 
resistance of Marius and Sulpicius, with the civic force and armed 
slaves, was overpowered in a combat on the Esquiline ; and for the 
first time in the annals of Borne, a Boniaii army lighted it.s waf ch- 
ores in the Fomm of the caj)turcd city. TJie victory was used with 
modei’iition; only Sulpicius and Marius, with twelve of their prin- 
cipal adherents, being doomed to death as public enemies. Sul- 
picius was overtaken at Laiircntum ; and bis head, brought to 
Sulla, wjis exposed on the Bostra, where lie had been often ap- 
plauded as the greatest orator of the age. Marius fled, with his 
son, hotly pursued by the assassins, and succeeded in embarking 
at Ostia on a skip bound for Africa. But the wind was sidvcrse, 
and want of provisions compelled him, with bis few attendants, to 
disembark at the Circcion promontory. The liungiy party had 
wondered on foot through tlie woods to the month of the Liris, 
when the pursuing Boman cavalry were seen in the distance, and 
they barely escaped by swimming off to two coasting vessels. The 
horsemen galloped down to the shore, and demanded with loud 
thi^ts that Marins should 1)c surrendered or thrown overboard. 
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the marmers were* moved by his prayers and tears; but 
fear ^or themselves soon- prevailed^ and^ having .persuaded him to 
disembark and rest while they waited* for a faY)urablc wind, they 
set sail, canTing away ms &w fnends, and leaving Mariits all alone 
in the marshes at the Albath of the Liris. He made his way with 
difficulty ta the hut of a poor* man, who hid him in a hole, and 
covered him with rushes ; but, on a new alarm, Marius fled into 
the marsh, and was found plunged up to the middle in mud. 
The aged saviour of Home was dragged forth with a rope round 
his nock and delivered to the magistrates of the neighbouring 
town of Mintumro, who sent their exeontioner the* same night to 
despatch him in the prison. The man — one of the host of Cimbric 
slaves whom Marins had sent home to Italy^ — ^no sooner found 
himself alone with the conqueror of his nation J than he "was seized 
with superstitious dread. The eyes of Marius seemed to flash fiib 
in the darkness, and the tei-riblc voice, which this very slave had 
perhaps licaixl over the battle din, exclaimed — “ Man 1 durst thou 
slay Cains Marius ? ” The executioner rushed forth with the cry, 
“ 1 cannot kill Cains Marius.” His example put to shame the, 
councillors of Minturnie, who had not resolved on the net without 
much hesitation, and they sent Mariuh ^n, safety to the island of 
jEnaria (^hchia). llejoined liere by the companions of his flight, 
he landed first at Ei^'x, whence the magistrates ordered him away, 
and afteiwards in the bay of Tuni% He had counted on a secure 
refuge in the province which had been the scene of liis first exploits , 
but ho was met by a warning from the pnetor Sextilius to depart 
if he would* save his life. No proverb is more famous than that 
reply in which the ]ircdiction wrung from tlic mouth of Scipio * 
was pointed anew by the example of the conqueror of Jugurtha: 
— “ Tell the prTBtor that 3 'ou have seen Cains Marius a fugitive, 
sitting amidst the mins of Carthage I ” Setting sail once more, 
fie at length found, with his son and friends, a retreat in the island 
of Ccrcinitis, where he had not long to wait for the fulfilment of 
his destiny. ^ 

While the siifierings of Asia Minor, which was now overrun by 
Mithridates, eomhined with tlie impatience of tlie army to re- 
quire Sulla’s departure, Rome w^as not In a state for him to leave 
without, much misgiving. Though ho lual acted the part of an 
autocrat in proscribing Shirias and his friends, in repealing the 
Sulpicion laws, and in making new enactments for the security 
of the oligarchy, the popular feeling proved its vitality in th» 

I * Sco Vol. II. p. 532. 
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Gomitia by the election of L. Cornelius Cinna to the consulship, 
in conjunction with the Optimatc Cneius Octavius. Sulla affected 
to rejoice in this^ proof that the freedom of election was still 
exercised, and contented himself wi tli the oath of both the con- 
Bills, to observe the exish'ng order of things. His real dependence 
was doubtless on the armies which were still in tlio Meld against 
the Italians; and he obtained a vote, transferring the command 
in Central Italy from Pomiieius Strabo to his own colleague and 
devoted adherent, Pompeius Ilufiis. But when the soldiers mur- 
dered Ilufus and recalled Strabo, Sulla did not venture to interfere. 
He was now at the end oj his year of office, and Cinna pressed 
his departure. A second armed intervention, against instead of 
by tlio consul, would have made him manifestly a public enemy; 
and nieanwliile, in place of the gain of spoil and glory, not Asia 
only but Greece might have been lost. So, leaving a portion of 
liis army in Sainnium, under Quintus Metellus Pius as 2 )roconsul, 
he embarked with liis legions for Asia (Jan. n.c. 87). 

His de^iarture was the signal for the counter-revolution alrcjidy 
prepared by the Mai'ian pju’ty, whose object now was i)iirely 
personal — tlie recal of tlic exiles ami vengeance on their enemies. 
They fhund a fit tool in tltb consul China, who was distinguished 
only for his unscnipulous violence. The ablest and most respect- 
able of the [larty was the tribune Quintus Sertorius, who was 
drawn on by personal hostility to Sulla. Cinna moved the re- 
enactment of the Sulpician law for enrolling the citixeus in all the 
thirty-five tribes ; and the Senate, headed by Octavius, gave the 
bill their most vehement opposition. Both parties came to the 
meeting fully armed, and on tlie signal of the veto by the 
aristocratic tribunes, a combat ensued, bloodier tlinii the Forum 
ever witnessed in all the civil wars. Tlie i)arty of Octavius gained 
the victory, and converted it into a massacre. Tlic number of the 
slain is said to have been ten tliousaiid. China and the six tri- 
bunes of his party were driven out of the city, followed by a 
sentence of outlawry, and L. Cornel his Meriila was made consul 
in Cinna’s pla«e. 

Tlic fugitives betook themselves to the newly enfranchised cities 
of Latinm ajid Campania ; and, furnished by them with men and 
money, they appeared in the camp before Kola. The soldiers, no 
longer subject to the personal influence of Sulla, and always in- 
clined to the pojinlor sidoj answered the ajipeal of men who — ^like 
Cinna and Sertorius— had commanded i hem iii tlic Social War. The 
•■wmy of Campania took the oath to Chiiui a.s consul, and fallowed 
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him towards Rome. Marius now landed on the coast of Etruria, and 
his little band of 600 exiles and mercenary Numidian cavalry soon 
swelled to a force of 0000 men. Forty vessels which he seized 
blockaded the mouth of the Tiber and cut off the ships that sup- 
plied Rome with corn, while he reduced the places on the coast, 
and final]/ took Ostia, which he gave up to massacre and pillage. 
In spite of the reluctance of Sertorius and others to identify their 
(;ause wiQi the persontil revenge of Marius, Cinna invested him, as 
])roconsu1, with the supremo command on the coast Both armies 
were soon encamped on the right bank of the Tiber, over against 
the Janicolan Mount, while Pompeius fitrabo took post opposite to 
them on the left bank. Ilis attitude was ambiguous, tliough he had 
a smart skirmish with Sertorius and repulsed an attack of Marius on 
the Janiculum ; and it was a relief to the Sehhto when his sudden 
death, either by pestilence or a stroke of lightning, enabled them 
to incorporate his m*my with the force collected under Octavius for 
tlic defence of the city. The recal of the army under Metcllus 
enabled the Sainnites to resume tlie offensive and to send troops to 
the aid of the insurgents, whose cai>ture of Ariminum also cut off 
the siipjdics and reinforcements expected from Cisalpine Gaul. 
Famine and desertion soon made the city indefensible, and Rome 
capituhitiKl to a besieging army of her own citizens. 'When the 
envoys of the Senate a})peare(l before China, he granted their solo 
condition, that he would abstain from bloodshed, but tlie stern 
silence of Alarius, wlio stood by Jiis chair, showed the meaning of 
the Gonsurs I'efiisal to confiim liis 2 >i'omise with on oath. How 
resolved the real vietor was to have his full revenge was seen in 
his insisting on tlio reversal of his outlawry by an assembly con- 
vened for tliat piiri)osc before lie would enter tlic city. Tlie gates 
were then closed, and the soldiers were let loose for a mass<ncre 
which lasted five diiys and nights. Octavius, arrayed in bis con- 
sular robes, came fonvard to Janiculum to await the assassin’s 
stroke ; and those who sought the flight which he refused were 
hunted down for months all over Italy. Among the most memo- 
rable deaths w^ere those of the late consul L. Julius Csssar and his 
brother Gains (suniamcd Strabo Yopiscus), one of the chief orators 
and poets of the age ; — of the great foreiLsic. speakers M. Autonius 
and Pnhlius Crassns ; — of L. Merula, who was impeached before 
the people for the sole cTimcof having been elected agniiisthis 
will to the consulship in the place of Cinna, and who o^^eued liis 
own veins in the temple of Jupiter, and died there after reverently 
laying| aside the sacred fillet wluch was the bodge of his priest- 
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hood;— of Q. Catulns, who afc liist atoned for tfic distinction of 
sharing in the triumph of Marias over the Cimbri by obeying the 
stem commtmd to ^lie. Nor was the dcjith of the noblest Romans 
enongh to slake the thirst of Mai-iiis for revenge. Tliey might 
have said with tlic victims of Domitian, “ prmcipua miseriarum 
pars erat, viderc ct aspici, cum snspiria nostra subscriberentur.” 
Many who came to salute him, doubtful of their reception, read 
their sentence in his silence or his averted look. The bodies of 
the murdered were denied burial, and in some cases dragged with 
insult through the streets. Sulla had set the example of affixing 
the heads of his victims to the Rosti-d; but we do not read of his 
rising from tabic to salute the assassins who brought the ghastly 
offerings.* In short, Marius was possessed with a frenzy of de- 
struction, to which •there is scarcely a parallel in history except 
Marat, and wliich Sertorius and the few moderate men of tlie 
party in vain entreated Cinna to check. 

On these waves of blood Marins was at lengtli borne forward to 
the seventh consulship he had so long expected; but still it needed 
a contempt for all constitutional forma to fiillil the prophecy. 
Without even the show of an election, Cinna reappointed himself 
as consul for theynsuing ye*ar, and named Marius as Iiis col league. 
But when, after those long years of waiting which had hardejied 
his heart and envenomed his revenge, he attained the summit of his 
wishes, not as the chosen liead of a free state but ns the usuq)ing 
chief of a band of assassins, his hope seemed to have been granted 
but in mockery. After twelve days spent in a delirium alternately 
of fever and drunkenness, he expired on the 13tli of January, n.r. 
86. “ He died, more than seventy years old, in the full posses- 
sion of what he called power and honour, and in his bed ; but 
Nemesis assumes various shapes, and does not always cxf)iate 
blood witli blood. Was there no sort of retaliation in the liict, 
that Rome and Italy now brealhed more freely on the news of the 
death of the famous deliY<*rer of Uic people, than at the tidings of 
the battle on the Rjiudine plain?” (Mommsen). Tlie organized 
system of murder was at once put down by the energy of Serto- 
rius, who found a pretext for calling 4000 of the bandits together, 
and then cut them down with the swords of his trusty Celts. But 
the government, or rather tyranny, remained in the hands of 
Cinna, till he was overthrown in his fourth consulship (b.c. 84) hy 
the return of Sulla. Meanwhile, L. Valerius Flaccus was ap- 

♦ It is recorded that Marius thus showed his delight at receiving the head of the orator 
Antonios. 
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{pointed consul in the place of Marius, and was sent out to super- 
sede Sulla, if he could, in the command of the Mithridatic War. 
It is time now to trace the course of that renewed contest for the 
dominion of the East. 

Wo have already seen that when the western part of Asia Minor 
fell under* the power of the Romans, the northern and eastern 
provinces of Bitliynia, Paphlagonia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, 
remained under tlic ride of the princes, who, having originally 
governed them as satraps of Persia, had gradually acquired the 
power and style of independent kings. In tlie contest with An- 
tioehus, these princes had naturally infflined to the side of Rome, 
and in those witli the Calatians and the usurper Aristonicus, tliey 
had taken the same side in the common interest of civilization and 
self-defence. The latter war, especially, had brought tliese lands 
into close connect ion with the Romans, * who treated them very 
much as dependent states. The extortions of the Roman tax-ga- 
tlicTerii, the chicanery of mercantile adventmers, and the oppression 
of siiecnlators in slaves, were already felt in these countries as well 
as in tliC Province. Tlie most remote of these kingdoms, in the 
nortli-east of the peninsula, — extending along the Eiixinc Sea, 
(from which it obtained its Greek iiaiye of PoNirus, the Sea^pro- 
vince), from the Ilalys to the mountainous shore of Colchis, and 
divided on the cast and south from the table-land of Armenia and 
Cappadocia Ly the chain of Anti-Taurus, — ^possessed some of the 
first requisites for an independent kingdom. The fertile western 
plains, watered liv the Iris and Thcrmodoii and the eastern tribn- 
taries of the Halys, pi'oduced almndant crops of corn and wine and 
oil, besidi's being rich in fruits, some of which were first brought 
into Eiiro])e from this region.! The barren highlands in the east, 
where the mountains apiiroacli tlie sea, are rich in mineral wealth; 
and here especially Greek tnidition placed the earliest known iron 
works, where tlic inhospitable Clialybes, the most laborious of men, 
neglected the ploughing of oxen and the planting of sweet fruit, 
to dig into the hard iron -hearing earth and busy themselves about 
works of iron, enduring grievous labour with the Mack smut and 
smoke. J Known to the Greeks by the earliest maritime inter- 
course, this region was the scene of sonic ■ f their choicest heroic 
fables. ^ It was the abode of tlie Amazons, and was visited by the 

• See Vol. II. p. 652. 

t The tUtArry derives it«i name from the Pontic city of Cernsus, whence it is com- 
monly said to have been brought by Luciillns ; but there is no doubt that it was known 
in Europe earlier. 

t Bee^iSchylus, rrometh. 714 ; and Apollon. Khod. ArgonauL Jib. ii., v. 1000. 
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Argonauts; and Xenophon, who passed along its coast on his 
celebrated retreat, was the first to compare these legends with the 
actual state of things. He found tlic country peopled, like the 
adjoining table-land, by the Capptuiocians or Wliite Syrians”— 
so called to distiiiguisir them from the swarthy inhabitants of 
Syria, Assyria, and Babylonitv— who, the extreme outpost of the 
Semitic race towards tlie west, were among the most hardy of the 
whole family.* The land, thus rich in its own resources, was placed 
between the mgre fertile and civilized regions in the west of the 
peninsula, whose boundless wealth invited the enterprise of the 
conqueror, and the monntdins of Armenia and tlie coasts of the 
eastern Euxine, which offered temptations to hardy adventure 
and refuge in case of adversity. About the very time when 
Xenophon visited tfie country — the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. — its independence was won by the satrap Ariobarzancs, a 
lineal descendant of Darius Hj'staspis, and the kingdom is con- 
sidered to have been founded by his son Mitliriclates I.,f from 
whom the sceptre descended through eight generations to Mitu- 
RiDATES VI., surnamed Eupator and the (jrkat. The family, 
which was thus of the purest Persian blood, formed marriage 
alliances with thq Greek kipgs of Syria, and ailopted much of the 
mixed Hellenic civilization which prevailed in Westcni Asiju 

Mithridates was a boy in his twelfth year, when his father, 
Mithridates V. Euergetes, who has heeii mentioned as an ally of 
Homo, ivas cut oft* by the dagger of an assassin ; but his natiiml 
powers and his early training had already ])repared him to cope 
with the dangers that at once beset him. “ His guardian, and even 
as it w(;uld seem his own mother, called to take a i)art in the govern- 
nient by his father’s will, conspired against the boy-king’s life. It 
is said that, in order to escape from the daggers of his legal pro- 
tectors, he beciin\c of his own accord a wanderer ; and, n fugitive 
in his own kingdom during seven years, changing his resting-place 
n^ht after night, he led the life of a homeless hunter. Thus 
the boy grew into a mighty man. Altlioiigh our accounts regard- 
ing him arc in'’ substance traceable to written records of contem- 
pormes, yet the legendary tradition which is gcncratdd with the 
rapidity oi lightning in the East early adorned the mighty king 
with many of the traits of a Samson and a Rustem. These traits, 

• Soiio ctlmocjrapliers contend for a mixture of Aiyan Wood in the peoples of the 
north nud east of Asia Minor. 

t Thfa nain^ «io™ corre«tly spelt MithTOhtbs, ta a Hocml appellation Imlonging to 
the fiunily o1 Persia, and ^ifying “giyen by tin. Sun” (from tboS«», 

and the root m, give), •. 
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however, belong to his character just as the crown of clouds belongs 
to the character of the highest mountain-peaks; the outline of 
the figure appears in botli coses only more coloured or fantastic, 
not disturbed or essentially altered. The armour which fitted tlie 
gigantic frame of King Mithridates excited the wonder of the 
Asiatics, And still more that of the Italians. As a runner, he 
overtook the swiftest deer ; as a rider, he broke in the Avild steed, 
and AViis able by changing horses to accomplish 120 miles in a 
day; ns a charioteer, he drove sixteen in hand, and gained in 
competition many a prize — ^it was dangerous, no doubt, in such* 
sport to ciiriy olF victory from the kifig. In hunting on horse- 
back, he hit the game at full galloi), and never missed his aim. 
He challenged competition at table also — ^hc arrpnged banquettiug 
matches, and cfirried off in person tlic prizes proposed for the 
most substmitial eater and the hardest drinker. His intellectual 
Avants he satisfied by the Avildcst superstition — the interpretation 
of dreams and the Greek mysteries occupied not a few of the king’s 
hours — «‘ind by a nidc cadoptioif of ilcllcnic civilization. He 
Avas fond of Greek art and music ; that is to say, ho collected 
precious articles, ricli furniture, old Persian and Greek objects of 
luxury — his cabinet of rings was famoi\H ; he liat^ constfmtly Greek 
historians, philosophers, and poets in his train, and proposed prizes 
nt his eourt-fesl ivals, not only for the greatest eaters and drinkers, 
but also for the merriest jester and the best singer. * ♦ * He 
prosecuted the experimental study of poisons and antidotes as an 
important branch of the laisiness of government, and tried to inure 
his body to jiarticular poisons. ♦ * * What really distinguishes 
Mithridates amidst the multitude of similar sultans is his boundless 
activity. He disappeared one morning from his ptilace and re- 


mained uiihonrd of for months, so Unit he was given 0A*er as lost. 
When he retumcii, he had Avandered incognito through all Asia 
Minor, and reconnoitred evcryAvlicrc the country and the people. He 
was not only generally fluent in sihjccIi, hut he atlministcrcd jusf^e 
to each of the twenty-fwo nations over which he ruled, in its oto 
language, witliout needing an interj)reter. • Of higher 

elements — desire to advance civilization, earnest leadership of the 
national opposition, special gifts of gori!:is — there are found, in 
our triiditional accounts at least, no distinct traces in ALithridates, 
and we have no reason to place him on a level even ■. ‘dh the 
great rulers of the Osmans, such ns MuJiomct II. and Ki^ulciman. 
Notwithstanding his Hellenic culture, AA'hich sat on him not 
much |better than the Homan armour on his Cappadocians, he 
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was throughout an Oriental of tlie ordinal}’’ stamp, coarse, full of 
the most sensual appetites, superstitious, cruel, perfidious, and 
unscrupulous ; bu^ so vigorous in organization, so powerful in 
physical endowments, that his defiant laying about him and his 
unshaken courage in resishince frequently looked like genius. * * 
He was the only enemy, before the Parthian wars, ‘who gave 
serious trouble to the lioinims in the -Rast. * * The Mithridatic 
wars formed at once the last movement of the political opposition 
offered by Hellas to Rome, and the beginning of a revolt against 
“the Roman supremacy resting on very different and .far deeper 
grounds of antagonism — the national reaction of the Asiatics 
against the Occidentals.” * The peninsula of Asia Minor, peopled 
by the two great races, the Semitic and Indo-European, in a mixture 
wliicrii has not yet b<?cn salisfilctorily analyzed, and overlaid with a 
network of Greek cities which groaned under the oppression of 
the Roman jjroconsuls and juihlicans, offered a fit tlieatro for the 
enterprizc whicli IMithridah'S spent the first years of his reign in 
strengthening himself to uiiderftike. 

From his very accession, lie had a special ground of quarrel 
with the Romans, who had resumed during his minority the gift 
of Lesser I*hrygia, with wliich his father’s alliance had been re- 
warded. But, instead of making any premature attack, he sought 
first those accessions of empire to the East and North, which 
he steadily pursued during the greater part of his reign. Gra- 
dually extending his iiowor over Colchis and tlie Caucasian region 
on tlio eastern and nortliern shore of the Eiixine, lie came into 
contact with the kingdom of Bospokus, which had risen out of the 
old Greek settlements in the neighoourliood of tlie Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, with a capital at Panticapmum {Kertck) in the Taiiric Cher- 
sonese {Crimea), This kingdom w^as founded as early as the time 
of the battle of Sidamis (n.c. 480) by the Arclueanactidjc, who vrere 
succeeded, about ij.c. 438, by the line of Spartacus. These reigned 
dj^u to Parisades, who was glad to purchase jirotcctioii from tlie 
Smmatians, Roxolani, and other barbarous tribes of the steppes 
about the sea of Azov, by becoming the tributary of the king of 
Fontus. After Jiis death Mithridates incorporated the kingdom 
in his dominions : he made its capital a favourite residence, and 
found a refuge in the Crimea when he was driven by the Romans 
out of Asia. I On the East of Fontus, Mithridates subdued the 

* Mommsen, HislaryofStfnu^ Vol. III. pp. 276—8. 

t The ^aiitifnl Greek temple at Kertcb, ascriheil to Mithridates, with its lino 
muaenm of local antniuities, was wantonly destroyed during iho Crimean Wif. 
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mountain tribes on the bonlcrs of Armenia, added Lesser Armenia 
to his kingdom, and cemented by the hand of his daughter an 
alliance with Tigranes, king of Great Armcnii^ These conquests 
provided an unlimited supply of hardy soldiers, and gave him the 
miiritime crommand of the .Buxine* 

Mithrid&tes now felt himself strong enougli to attempt schemes 
of aggrandizement in Asia Minor. Claiming the prmci 2 )ality of 
Paphhigonia under the will of the last of those native rulers, who 
bosustetl tlieir descent from that rylmmenes wlio had led the 
Paphlagoniaiis to the aid of Troy, Mitliridates formed an alliance 
with Nicomedcs IL, King of Bitliynia, for the partition of tlie 
country. It was the greater object of his ambition to bring again 
beneath his rule tlie large region of Cappadocia, to which Pontus 
itself had originally belonged, jind wliosc satraps had achieved their 
inilependence in the wars that followed tlie death of Alexmidcr. 
About n.c. 90, the reigning king, Ariarathes YI., was killed by an 
assassin named Gordius, who was, no doubt instigated by Mithri- 
dales, the king’s own brotlier-in-iaw. A contest ensued between 
rival claimants set up by Mitliridates and Nicomedcs and the sons 
of tlie late king, one of whom was killed and another expelled by 
Mithridulos. The Homans now thou^lA time to interpose, and 
Sulla, who was proprtetor in Cilicia, received orders to march into 
Cuppadociiu Mitliridates was still so eautious of a direct collision 
with Iteme, that he left the defence of the province to Gordias 
and an Aniieiiian contingent sent by Tigranes, whom Sulla with 
his small force drove out of the country. It was in following up 
this success that the Homan eagles first appeared on the Euphrates, 
which was destined soon to be once more ‘‘ the bordering flood,” 
dividing the Eastern Empire of the Parthians from the Western 
Empire of the Homans. As yet, however, neither w'as content to 
own such a divided dominion. Sulla doubtless looked across the 
stream to the lands ovcrrim by Alexander, in the assurance that 
their reeonquest would be a matter of course when the time should 
come, wliilo the Parthians anticipated their victories over Crasfus 
and Julian. So, wlicu the Parthian king Arsaccs IX., snrnamed 
Mithridates IL, who was then at variance with Tigranes, scut an 
embassy to meet thc«Homan general on ilie Euphrates, there was 
a contest for the precedence due to the master of the world. Sulla 
was more exalted in the eyes of lus countrymen by liis ? rsistenco 
in assuming the place of honour between the king of Cappadocia 
imd the Parthian envoy {km by tho check he had given to 
Mithfidates, and the Parthian was* put to deatli by his offended 
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in<aster. Meanwhile, Mithridatcs had yielded to the demands 
of Sulla, and the people of Cappadocia had been permitted to 
choose their own Ifing, Ariobarzones L, surnomcd Philorommus, 
who was, however, destined to be more than once expelled. 
Paphlagonia was also evacuated (b.g. 02). 

On the death of Nicomedes IL in tlie following year, Mithridatcs 
again interfered in Bitliynia, to support Socrates, the late king’s 
younger son, ^igainst his elder brother Nicomedes II L Philopator, 
who was recognized by the lloinans, while Tigranes again invaded 
Cappadocia, and drove out Ariobarziiiiea. Both kings went in 
person to Rome, and the eonsiilar Manius Aquillius, sent as a 
special envoy to Asia, with only the support of the small fbree in 
the province under Lucius Cassius, restored them to their jjreca- 
rious thi'ones. Mithfidates not only oiTered no open resishince, but 
even put Socrates to death. His excessive caution at tliis juncture 
betrays the want of real genius ; for Romo was just involved in tlio 
crisis of the Social AVar, and tluJ Italians were eagerly soliciting 
his aid. Probably, from the %nowii character of the Roman 
government of the day, ho judged that their vacilhiting policy and 
their reluctance to ap 2 )eal to aims gave him a l‘air chance of accom- 
plishing his designs in .Asia without the risk of an ()])en conflict 
(b.o. 90). But ho Wiis not permitted thus to take Ids own course. 
At the instigation of Aquillius, Nicomedes declared war against 
Mithridates, closed the Bosporus to his vessels, and laid waste the 
fertile plains of western Pontus. Still Mithridatcs refrained from 
retaliation till he had apiilied to the Roman legate either to restrain 
the aggressor or to permit him to defend himself. A(piilliiLs, wlu) 
hjul resolved on war for his own profit and glory, intimaleil that 
resistance to Bithynia would be deemed hostility to Il»>mo. With 
tlie courage of despair, the king exclaimed, — “ Does not oven he 
who must succumb at last defend himself against the robber? ” 
The advance of his son into Cappadocia was followed by a decla- 
ration of war from the Roman envoy (b.c. 89). 

fhe insurrection of the Italian allies, broken but si ill unsubdueil, 
md the growiiigi civil discords of Rome, gave Mithridates abroatli- 
ing-sp^e, which bo used for immense i)reparations. His alliance 
wi& Tigranes was drawn into a league for the conquest of Asia 
Minor, of which Mitliridates was to have the dominion and tho 
Armenian the spoil. To the Greek cities Mithridates gave himself 
out as a liberator from the Roman yoke, nor did his envoys re- 
strict their elForts to Asia. Tho Cretan league, the last remnant 
frpS Hellas, furnished him wltli nouierous recruits ; and atti^ipts 
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were made to rouse Macedonia and Thrace. The kingdoms of 
Syria, Egypt, and Numidia, were tempted with the opportunity of 
shaking off their vassalage to Kome; and the neutrality of Farthia 
was secured by the offence which had been given by Sulla. Mith- 
ridates took tlio field with an army of 260,000 infentry and 40,000 
horse, whidh bore all the characters of an Asiatic host in the variety 
and splendour of its equipments and the want of unity in its 
organization. It was, however, commanded by experienced Greek 
generals, the chief of whom were the brothers hTeoptoIcmus and 
Archelaus; and the Italian refugees formed the nucleus of a 
foreign legion, armed after the Homan fashion. A fleet of 300 
decked and 100 open vessels rode upon the Euxine, whence innu- 
merable corsairs issued forth to prey upon the commeree of the 
Mediterranean. To oppose these forces the Homans had only the 
small provincial army and the untrustworthy militia of the Greek 
cities, stationed on the frontiers of Bithyriia, Galatia, and Cappa- 
docia, under L. Cassius, M’ AquilUus, and Q. Oppius ; while the 
army of Nicomedes held an advaiAcd i>ositioii in Fapldagonia, and 
his fleet, in conjunction with a Roman squadron, blockailed the 
Bosporus. 

At the very time when Home was torn* l^y the intestine conflict, 
to decide wlietlicr Sulla or Marius should have the command 
against Mithridates — in the spring of B.C. 88 — the storm burst 
upon the undefended province. A brilliant victory over Nico- 
incdcs in Faplilagonia was followed by the successive defeats of 
the Roman generals, who shut themselves up in fortresses, while 
the conqueror overran the province of Asia. Ills policy in dis- 
missing his Greek prisoners, and the news of the civil war at 
Rome, decided the subjects, both Ilellenic and Asiatic, to welcome 
Mitliridates ns a deliverer. Even tlio islands joined in the divine 
lionours paid to him, and Mytilcnc delivered up Aquillius, who 
Wiis paraded throughout Asia with every indignity, and finally 
brought to Fergaraus and set before Mithridates, who ordered 
molten gold to he poured down his throat, — a savage satire on the 
motive with which he had provoked the war. Atfar more savage 
deed of impolitic truelty revealed the true character of the war 
and its leader. From Ephesus Mithridnti a issued an edict for the 
simultaneous massacre of all Italians, whether *slavcs or free, 
without distinction of age or sex; and the comman?^ was the 
more zealously obeyed as a means of wiping off the debts of the 
provincials. In one day 16fl,000, or, on the lowest computation, 
80, 0(^ persons were put to death, dnd their bodies cast out to the 
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doga and birds of prey. Their property was swept into the trea- 
sury of the king, who now fixed his court at Pergomus, as the 
monarch of Asia, |,eaving his son Mithridates to reign as viceroy 
at his former capital of Sinope, and erecting Cappadocia, Phrygia, 
and Bithynia into satrapies. His followers were enriched witli 
gifts of land and money, and the states which had sulbmitted to 
him were rewiirded with freedom from taxation for live years, 
Garia and Lycia were the only countries not ovemm ; Magnesia 
on tlie Mieander the only city that still held out. Tlie iEga3aii was 
in the full possession of the Pontic fleet, and nearly all the islands 
had submitted ; but lllioiles afforded an asylum to the liomaiis 
who had escaped with the governor L. Cassius, and Mithridates 
was foiled in a great effort to take the city. But the schemes 
of Mithridates were Dot limited to the (^ompiest of Asia ; he had re- 
solved, like Antiochus, to make Ci^eeccliis battle-ground for emiiire. 
Ho had already for some time instigated the Thracian tribes to at- 
tack Macedonia, which was now CMitered by an army under his sou 
Ariarathes, while his fleet — aftef perjictrating savage massatTcs in 
Delos and Euboea — began vigorous operations on the coast. 
Meanwhile his envoys were busy among the Greek states. At 
Athens, in particular, a^cAaVure of his, named Aristion, who had 
been first a slave and afterwards a teacher of iihilosophy, and 
whose skill in speaking was supported by the wildest fables con- 
cerning the great king’s power and allies,* ])ersiiatlod the Attic 
mob and their literaiy leaders to revolt from Koine, and to deliver 
up the Pirajus to the fleet of MhJiridates, wliilc he himself exer- 
cised a sanguinary despotism by the aid of Pontic treojis. The 
example of Athens was followed by the revolt of all Greece as far 
as Thessaly; and the Homan general Bnittius Sura ]>ad hard work 
to defend Macedonia. An embassy from the Italians >vho wore 
still in aims now invited Mitlu'idates to pass over into Italy ; but 
he knew tliat the Insurrection had been quelled, he had neither 
the inclination nor the ability to act the part of Hannibal, and lie 
preferred to await the attack 'which Sulla was now ready to make 
upon his forces in Greece. 

Sulla landed in Epirus in the spring of b.c. 87, with five legions, 
amounting to not more than 6000 men,f with an empty niilitaiy 
chest, and without a single ship of war. But the general knew 

It ifi hardly credible that he i•^utnl^MHl aid from Carthago, its being still a Ilou* 
rishing state. , 

t The Sooial War, by cutting oir tlio auxUiary force of the Itiilian allies, had reduced 
the legions to about half their Ibnner strength. 
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how to make the war support itself. Before the enemy had time 
to take military possession of the revolted but helpless states of 
Central and Southern Greece, he marched across into Bceotia, and 
there defeated the only army that was in the field, under Arche- 
laiis and Aristion. The latter threw himself into Athens, and 
the former«into Pirmus, wliich were now separate fortresses since 
the demolition of tlie Long Walls.* The siege of both was formed 
by Sulla, and the Athenians saw the sacred trees of the Academy 
and the Lyceum, beneath which they liad so long enjoyed the 
repose of a University, cut down to build the Roman engines. 
The defeat of a relieving anny was balanced by Archelaus’s com- 
plete command of the s(5a; and the attempt to storm PirsBus 
lailcd, alter a furious struggle. But the communication between 
the port and city was almost entirely cut off by the close blockade, 
and, by the end of winter, Athens was reduced to the extremity of 
famine. To the offers of capitulation, Sulla replied that he had not 
come there as a student, to hear the speeches of rhetoricians, but 
as a general, to enforce obedience to Rome. The city was taken 
by storm, on tlie 1st of March, b.c. 86, and given up to massacre 
and plunder. Aristion, who had retreated to the Acropolis, sur- 
rendered, and was i)ut to death with the»other ringleaders. After 
making this example of teiTor, Sulla Vestored U> the cit}’’ its free- 
dom, and even allowed it to retain Delos, which it had received 
from Mithridnt(*s. 

Still Pirmiis remained untaken, and a year had passed without 
tho least impression being made on Asia, which seemed in fact 
beyond Sulla’s rcacli, as he possessed no fleet. Meanwhile he 
might expect daily to have to meet in battle the consul Flaccus, 
who had been appointed to supersede him by the authorities at 
Rome. The impatience of Mitluidates had alremly prepared his 
deliverance from these difficulties. An army of 100,000 infantry 
and 10,000 cavalry appeared in Boeotia about the time of the fall 
of Athens, and Arehelaus evacuated Pirrous to join this force. A 
great battle, fought against his advice near Chmronea, was gained 
by the superb generalship of Sulla against numbers thrice above 
his own ; and Arehelaus is said to have drawn off into Enboca not 
more than a twelfth of his immense a* my. But he still com- 
manded the sea, and wo find liim attacking the Ionian islands, 
while Sulla was called to meet Flaccus in Epirus. Tim consul 
had but two legions ; and, when he found Sulla’s soldiers proof 

* Tho liong Walla hod already fallen into decay in the time of Fliilip V., B.O. 200, 
Jay, XXXI. 26). Sulla uaed their materiolB in coating up hia mounda against Firseoa- 
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against his solicitations, he retired from Macedonia, and marched 
on through Tlirace into Asia, unmolested by his rival. The danger 
of a civil war in presence of the common enemy was not only 
averted for the present, but the very jealousy of the two com- 
manders led to tiiosc operations in Asia, which Sulla was not in a 
position to undertake. On this occasion, as when hc» decided to 
embark from Campania, ho must not be refused the praise of at 
least postponing his personal ambition to the cause of the Republic. 
Whether he waited to see how Flaccus would fare in Asia, or 
whetlier his preseuce was necessary to settle the affairs of Greece, 
he seems to have spent a ^ond winter at Athens (b.o.86— 85) ; 
and in the spring he defeated another vast array, wliich Mithri- 
dates sent into Greece, with peremptory orders for Archelaus to 
fight. Tlie battle, which took place near Orchomenus, was more 
obstinate than that of Chraronea, and the victory is ascribed to 
act of personal bravery, like that of Bonaparte at the bridge 
of LodL Seeing tlie legions wavering beneath the furious 
charges of the Asiatic horse, Sulla seized a standard and rushed 
amongst the enemy, crying out to his soldiers that, when they 
were asked where they had left their general, they might answer 
— “at Orchomenus.*’ victory finally decjided the fate of 

Greece. The refnaiiider Of this third campaign was s[)cnt in 
driving the enemy out of Macedonia ; and Sulla wintered in Thes- 
saly, while ships were building in its 2 )orts to carry him over to 
Asia in the ensuing spring. 

Mithridates had meanwhile shown himself in tlie true colours of 
a savage Asiatic despot. The Greek cities were alienated by his 
tyranny ; the Galatians were driven into open insurrection by the 
massacre of their chiefs ; and no less tlian sixteen hundred men 
had been condemned to death for plots to assassinate the king. 
The provincials were far more prepared to receive the Homans as 
delivei'ers from their liberator, than if Sidla had been able at first 
to march into Asia. The energy of his legate, L. Licinius Lu- 
cullus — ^who afterwards commanded in the second Mithridatic 
War — ^had collgcted a fleet in the ports of Syria, Cyprus, Pam- 
phylia, and llhodes; and he hail recovered several of the islands, 
on the Corian and Ionian coasts. Meanwhile Flaccus had pursued 
his march tli rough Thrace to Byzantium, and had crossed the 
Bosporus to CJhalcedon, where he fell a victim to a military in- 
surrection, headed by G. Flavius Fimbria, who, as one of the most 
violent of tlic Roman demagogues, 'and an active agent in iho 
Marian massacres, had acquired popularity with the low class frozp 
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whicli the army was now recruited. Notwithstanding the licence 
which he allowed tlic soldiers who had raised him to the com- 
mand, Fimbria proved his ability for the post \iJ a decisive victory 
over the younger Mithridutcs at Sbyndacus, the fruit of whicli 
was the fall of Pergamus. The king himself fled to the port of 
Pitane, to^embark for Mytilone. At that very moment Lucullus 
was off tlie coast with his fleet, having gained two victories in the 
waters of the Troml ; and ho might have captured Mithridates, 
liad not i)arty spirit prevented- liim from co-operating with Fim- 
bria. Meanwhile his presence ensured a safe passage for the army 
of Sulla across the Hellespont. • 

In this sfaite of affairs, Mitbridates opened negociationa fox 
peace, to which Sulla, having to cope with Fimbria in Asia and 
witli Cinna at Rome, could not rcfosc to listen. Still lie would 
make no concession unworthy of the ilignity of Rome; and the 
preliminaries, wliicli were settled with Archclaus at Deliiim during 
the winter, were rejected by Mitliridatos, who lioped to obtain 
better terms from Fimbrhu Sulla’s march to Asia brought the 
king to his senses, and his assent to the Itomjm’s terms, which 
met Sulla at Cyjisela on the Hebrus, was ratified in a personal 
interview at Dardanus, on the Asiattc* shore of tlie Hellespont. 
Tiie conditions were the same ns those offered Iby Sulla when he 
landed in Greece — that Mithridates should abandon all Jiis con- 
quests in Asia Minor, give up all iirisoners and deserters, surrender 
his fleet of eighty ships of war, siijiply jiay and provisions for the 
army, and pay a wiir-contribution of 3000 talents (about £760,000). 
Tlie iwcustnmed moderation of the Romans after victory is doubly 
remarlvabie in tliis ense by its contrast with the Ephesian mas- 
sacre ; but the state of affairs at Rome forbad Sulla to drive the 
enemy to dcs])air in a struggle for revenge. The kings of Bithynia 
and Cappadocia were brought to a conference with the king of 
Pontus, at which tliey all promised to live in peace ; hut even then 
Mithridates showed his untamed arrogance by refusing to meet 
Ai’ioborzancs in person, because ho was not of royal blood. 

The first Mithridatic War being thus ended, an easy conquest 
, remained for Sulla over Fimbria, who was encamped at Thyatira. 
His soldiers were as inferior to those of Sulla in discipline and 
mrale as in munhers. After the failure of an attempt to procure 
Sulla’s assassination, and after an insolent message that he might 
depart unmolested, Fimbria found himself on the point of being 
deserted by his troops. Sulla offered him a vessel to make his 
escape in; but he preferred death, and fell upon his own sword in 
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the temple of iBsculapius at Fcrgamue. Most of the officers, who 
belonged to the popular party, went over to Mithridates : the main 
body of the troops joined tlie army of Sulla. The proconsul en- 
trusted the command in Asia, with two legions, to his legate, L. 
Licinius Mureua : and, after rcvci*sing the measures of Mithridates, 
punishing his chief’ adliorents, rewarding the few Greek states 
that had remained faithful, and imposing on the rest the enormous 
contribution of 20,000 talents (nearly five millions sterling), he 
permitted his army to rest for the winter amidst the luxuries of the 
Asiatic cities. The public spoil, which was reserved for the triumph, 
amounted to a million sterling. In the following spring (n.o. 83), 
Sulla transported his army in IGOO vessels to the rirmus, and, 
with tlie zeal for Greek Icfirning which distinguished him through 
life, he carried off from Athens the libr«iry of ApcUicon of Teos, 
who had been the friend of the tyrant Aristion ; — a collection 
rich in the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus. Embarking 
again at Patne in Achaia, ho sailed for Bnindisiiim, having, while 
still in Asia, announced his coming bacjk to Italy in a letter to the 
Senate, in which he gave a full account of his camj)aigns, without 
deigning even to notice his deposition. But he plainly asserted 
his claim to regulate tlicf affairs of the liepiiblic; and, while he 
promised to respeSt the rigllts of the new citizens, he declared his 
intention to punisb the authors of the recent outrages. 

Tliere was deep irony in the very address of Sulla’s letter to the 
Senate, for the government of Rome was jis coiuplete a (h^spotism 
under Cinna, as any of the Greek fyrants had ever sot up in their 
respective cities. So utterly were constitutional forms set at 
naught, that Cinna repeated the act of appointing himself to the 
consulship three times in succession.* His speedy overthrow 
releases us from the necessity of tracing the details of the measures 
by which many of the schemes of Caius Gracchus and Siilpicius 
were carried into effect. Italy and the provinces generally adhered 
to the new govcnimcnt ; and the worthless chief whom accident 
had placed at its head endeavoured to supply his lack of ability by 
violence. Marius, had he lived, would doubtless have marched 
after Sulla to wrest from him the command in the East; but^ 
Cinna could only add to the insult of his nominal deposition the 
provocations of tlni pillage of his i)roj)erty and decrees depriving 
himself and liis chief friends of their honours. After the death of 
Flaccus in Asia, Cinna chose a congenial colleague in Cn. Papirius 
Oarbo, son of him who wsis defeated by the Cimbri; and Cinna 

* For the years b.c;. S6| 85, and 84, which were hi.s 2iid, 8rd, and 4th consulships. 
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was consul for the fourth tim^ Carbo for the second, when Sulla’s 
letter from Asia came upon the government at Home like a 
deolaration of war (b.c. 84). ^ 

The Senate, roused from their stupor, and expressing the desires 
of all moderate men, made advances to Sulla, and ordered Cinna 
and Carbo tb suspend their levies. But the consuls knew too well 
what Sulla meant when, invited to Borne on the promise of secu- 
rity to his person, he promised in reply to bring security back to 
Borne. Cinna hastened to the army at Ancona, with the intention 
of crossing over to meet Sulla in Greece ; but the soldiers mutinied 
at the prospect of a winter voyage across the Adriatic, and Cinna 
was put to death in the tumult. But, though his personal tyranny 
was at an end, and though the Senate reasserted its liberty so for 
as to prevent the self-appointment of any chiefs of the Marian 
party, and to secure the election of Lucius Scipio, the grandson 
of Scipio Asiaticus, the popular party retained their ascendancy. 
Lucius Norbanus was chosen as Scipio’s colleague ; the proposals 
of Sulla to the Senate were rejected ; and preparations for war were 
urged with the gi'oatest vigour. The Italians, who put no faith 
in Sulla’s promise to respect their newly acquired rights, came 
to the support of the government ; and*tfley had 200,000 men in 
the field, wlicn Sulla lauded at Brundisium with less than 40,000. 
But his was one united force of veterans, devotedly attached to 
the commander who had led them on to victory and spoil, 
opposed to scattered armies of new levies and doubtful allies. 
Above all, he was as great a master of policy as tlie generals 
opposeil to him were ignorant of the first principles of war. The 
consul O'lirbo bore testimony to his craft when he declared that 
“ he had to contend in Sulla both with a lion and a fox, but that 
the fox gave him the greater trouble.” Whole bodies of the repub- 
lican soldiers were bribed to desert, and every effort was made to 
regain the confidence of the Italians. When the cities of Apulia 
beheld Sulla marching through their country without inflicting 
any injury, tliey hastened to send envoys to meet him, who returned 
with treaties ratifying their new franchises. The Samnites alone 
remained determined to enter into no alliance that did not secure 
them the conquest of Borne, an end whii*h they could only hope 
from the violence of the Marian party. Avoiding their territory, 
Sulla crossed the Apennines into Campania, whither tbo consifis 
also marched to meet him. Norbanus was already at Capua, and 
Scipio was advancing to his shpport, when the legions of Sulla 

VOL. III. I 
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encamped upon Mount Tifata. The ^7 defeat of Norbanns *. was 
followed by the defection of Scipio’s army, and the former was 
blockaded in Cap^a. 

During this campaign, Sulla had received the adhesion of some 
distinguished cliicfs of ihc aristocratic i)ar<y ; but none rendered 
him such service as the young Cneius PoMP£ius,fthe son of 
Pompeius Strabo, now in his twenty-third year. Inheriting &om 
his father no fixed aUogiance to either of the two great parties, he 
had taken service in the army of Ginna. But the odium of the 
course puyued by Strabo fell upon his son, and it was only by 
the protection of the consul Garbo that he was saved from 
being mined by a prosecution , to recover the money alleged to 
have been cmbmled by his father at Asculum. This danger 
decided that first step, which was the type of all his subsequent 
career. Vacillating alike in principles and policy, Pompey was 
always ready to attach himself to that party which promis^ the 
greatest security for his interests and the highest gratification for 
his vanity. Uis principid estates were in Picenum ; and thither 
he hastened, on the news of Sulla’s landing, and raised the stan- 
dard of the Optimates at Auximum {Osimo). The Picenian cities, 
most of which possessed "the old franchise, espoused his cause ; 
and his personal courage httracted tlie young men who had served 
under his father. Pompey soon found himself at the head of three 
legions; and, after holding Picenum against two armies, he 
effected a junction with Sulla, who saluted him as Imperatar^ and 
distinguished him above all the other young nobles about him by 
marks of regard which rivetted the attachment of Pompey to his 
party. Another result of this campaign was the adhesion of several 
more of the Italian cities, which obtained treaties from Sulla 
guaranteeing their new citizenship. He wintered in Gampania, 
with everj' hope of repeating his march to Rome. 

The resolve of the party that still ralcd at Home to refuse all 
compromise was proved by the election of Garbo to his third con- 
sulsiiip, and still more by the choice of his colleague. C. Marius 
the Younger ijas only twenty-seven years old (some say but twenty), 
fax below the legal age for the consulship, when he was elected to 
give the sanction of his father’s name to his expiring cause. Of 
his father s qualities, he had only time to prove that he had inhe- 
rited his personal courage and his remorseless cruelty. The dis- 
missiil of Sertorius to raise new levies in Rtruria, and tlienco to 

It was jnst at the time of this battle tho^ the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline 
Hill was burnt, in the night of July 6th, ao. 183. 
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proceed to his province of ^pain, lost the party the aid of its 
. ablest chief, for the sake of silencing his remonstrances against 
violence. On the motion of Carbo, a vote of outlawry was past 
against all the Senators in Sulla’s comp : Sulla was silent ; 
he probably thought that they were pronouncing sentence be- 
forehand oif themselves.” Neither money nor men were want- 
ing. The veterans of Marius rallied round his son, and Italy 
furnished numerous volunteers. But the main strength of the 
resistance lay in a coalition between the Marian party and the 
insurgent Samnites and Lucanians: the smouldering tembers of 
the Social War were rekindled to add* fuiy to the civil confla- 
gration. 

Carbo was charged with tlic war in Upper Italy, while Marius 
fixed his head-quarters at the fortress of Prasnesto to guard the 
rf)ad tlirough Latium. Q. Metelkis Pius, who, having been one 
of tlic first to join Sulla in Apulia, had since been his chief lieu- 
tenant. was sent against Carbo, while Sulla himself took the road 
to Rome. At Ssicriportus, between Signia and Praeneste, ho 
utterly dispersed the amiy of Marius, a whole division of which 
went (»vcr during the battle. This victory left Rome defenceless, 
and Marius, who had escaped into PrifinSste, sent orders to the 
praetor L. Brutus Damasippus to evacuate the city, but not till 
he had avenged its loss by a massacre more atrocious than that by 
which his father had signalized its conquest. The most distin- 
guished Scnatoi-B at Rome were slaughtered in the very Senate- 
house, and their cori)scs were dragged through the streets and 
thrown into tlie Tiber : amongst the rest was the Chief Pontiff, 
Q. Mucins Sciovola. Sulla entered Rome without opposition ; and, 
leaving a force under Q. Ofella to blockade Pra^nestc, he marched 
against Carbo, who had been meanwhile opposed in Etruria to 
Pompey and Metellus, while Norbanus maintained a superiority 
over Lucullus in the valley of the Po. In this last quiurter the 
conflict was ended by the arrival of Metellus ; and after protracted 
resistance in Etrm'ia, and several vigorous but fruitless cflbrts to 
relieve Prmneste, Carbo secretly fled to Africa, anddhose of his 
deserted soldiers who did not disperse were cut to pieces by 
Pompey. 

Meanwhile the insurgent Italians hod thrown their whole forces 
into the scale. The united armies of the Samnites and Lur 'Miians, 
amounting to 70,000 men, imder C. Pontius of Telesia and L. 
Lamponius, had marched to the*relicf of Prcencste, and Sulla had 
hastened from Etruria to blockade the dcflles by which they must 
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approach the fortress,* and had maintained his position against 
all their efforts, till the end of the conflict in Etruria enabled 
Pompoy to advapco to his aid. Thereupon the insurgents, who 
wore only a day’s march from Rome, resolved to strike a blow at 
the defenceless city. The movement cut them off from their line 
of retreat along the Latin Road, and they could hardly have held 
the capital against the armies under Sulla, Fompey, and Metellus. 
But their thoughts were* bent less on safety than on vengeance ; 
and the old Samnite spirit wiw uttered in the cry of Pontius, that, 
to extirpflfte the wolves that devastated Italy, their den must be 
destroyed. On the 1st of November, b.c. 82, the terrified citizens 
saw the Samnite army approach by the Latin Road, and encamp 
outside of the Colline Gate. A combat with tlie youths who had 
been enrolled as volunteers, chiefly from the nobles, proved that 
the city had no means of defence. But Sulla had not been slow 
to follow the march of the enemy. His advanced cavalry appeared 
by the Fraencstine Road in the morning, and about noon his main 
body was drawn up at the temple of Venus of Eryx before the 
Colline Gate. For some time the battle hung in doubt; and tlie 
left wing, where Sulla commanded in person, was forced back os 
far as the walls. It .was* not till an hour after sunset that this 
division, relieved by the success which Crassiis had achieved upon 
the right, could resume the offensive. Even then the conflict 
raged throughout the night, and was only terminated in the 
morning by the defection of a body of three thousand men in tlie 
ranks of tlie insurgents. Shut out from retreat, the Samnite 
army, including the flower of the nation, were cut to pieces; 
and all the prisoners, to the number of three or four thousand, 
were massacred in cold blood in the Campus Marti us on the 
third day after the battle. Among the victims was the 
brave Pontius Tdesilla, who deserved a better fate than to be 
included in the same sentence with the butcher Domasippus. The 
Social War was at length ended, and the last liopcs^ of Italian 
independence extinguished by the same blow which gave back 
Rome to the power of the Optimates. The insensate fuiy of the 
Marians had made the cause of their opponents seem that of Rome 
herself (n.c. 82). 

It remained to stamp out the embers both of the Civil and the 
Social War, and then to revenge the past and take security for the 
iutui'e. The victory of the Colline Gate was announced to the 

t 

* The position ofSulla seems to have been upon the cross road which tunu offfrom 
the Via Latina at Vah/wUone to Palestrina. 
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defenders of Prasneste by the ghastly spectacle of the heads of 
Pontius and other generals. Marius and the younger Pontius, 
having tried in vain to break through the lines of Ofella, died by 
ejich other’s swords : the surrendered city was given up to pillage, 
mid its chief men were put to death, witli the Boman Senators 
and all the Samnites who were among the prisoners. The citizens 
of Norba only avoided the like fate by putting one another to death 
after they had set fire to the town. Neapolis was taken and Capua 
Rurreudercd, but tlie Samnites only evacuated Nola in b.g. 80, 
when the last survivor of the leaders of the Social iifSurrection 
met his mournful fate. G. Papius Miftilus, the Italian consul, 
fled from Nola to seek shelter at his house in Tcanum, where, 
disowned by liis wife, he killed himself before his own door. 
The Samnites were visited with those measures of extermination 
which they had dcnoiiiiccd against Home, and we can scarcely 
wonder at Sulla’s declaration, that Home could have no rest so 
long as Samnium existed. Tuder in Umbria suffered all the 
hoiTors of a storm. The impregnable Etruscan city of Volaterrae, 
wdiore the chief fragments of the Marian army had found refuge, 
only capitulated after a resistance of three years ; when the pro- 
prietor Carbo, w'ho had granted the garrison a freq dqiarture, was 
stoned by his own soldiers, who cut tlic column to pieces as it was 
(juietly inandiiiig out of the city (b.c. 79). Tlie provinces 82>eedily 
submitted, ex(;ept Sicily, Africa, and Si>aiu, all of which the young 
Pomjicy was destined to recover. On his appearance off Sicily, 
with six legions and a fleet of 120 slnps, the island was evacuated 
by Perperna, and Pompey’s only lUihievemont was the capture and 
execution ol* the Marian leadei-s who had taken refuge at Coss5Ta. 
The rest Avorc jiut to death upon the spot, but the late consul 
Carbo was carried to Lilybacum, that Pompey might have the 
satislaction of pronouncing in person the doom of the man who 
had once saved his life. Tliencc i)assing over into Africa, he ended 
the Avar ia a single day by defeating the Marians under Domitius 
Ahcnobarbiis — ^who were aided by the Numidian usurper Hiarbas 
— and then storming their camp. The victory over the Numidian 
gave a pretext for the first triumph over granted to a general wlio 
was not yet a Senator; and Sulla, who h;; 1 himself assumed the 
title of Eortunate {Felix\ greeted his young favourite Avith the 
suraame of Great n.c. 70. Seldom has that m^cli-mis- 

apjdied epithet been obtained so chcajdy. We shall have to speak 
presently of the much harder work Avhich Sertorius, one of the fcAV 
truly great men of this age, made for successiA'o generals during 
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ten years in Spain. With this exception, peace was restored to 
the provinces by the cessation, at the command of Sulla, of the 
war which Murentf, tlic governor of Asia, had imprudently renewed 
with Mithridates, and by the capture of Mytilcne, the last strong- 
hold of the Asiatic rebels (b.o. 80).* 

If the aristocratic party regarded Sulla as the instrument of 
effecting a mere restoration of their old privileges, they deceived 
themselves greatly. His was a far broader and profounder policy. 
He saw that the government of the old fiuuilies was overwhelm^ 
in the ruin* which had engulphed nearly all the men able enough 
to administer it, and that the aristocratic constitution must bo re- 
built on the new foundation of the civic unily of Italy, by the hand 
of one supreme both in legislation and in government. Instead 
of suffering the Senate to resume its authority and to order elec- 
tions to fill up the phiccs of Marius and Carbo, ho waited with his 
anuy outside of the city, till the Chief of tlic Senate, as Interrex, 
had carried through the popular assembly a vote, approving all the 
acts performed by Lucius Cornelius Sulla, as consul and proconsul, 
and investing him with unrestricted judicial, political, and legis- 
lative power, for on unlimited period, under the title of “ Dictator 
for the making of laws, and the regulation of the Commonwealth.” 
This ofSce, which differed completely from the old dictatorship 
for the salvation of the state,” alike in its occasion, its power, 
and duration, has been regarded as in fact a revival of the monarchy; 
and its prerogative surpassed even that of the king in the absence 
of the riglit of appeal. It was better, said a contemporary, to 
have kings than bad laws. 

The first use which Sulla mode of his power over the lives of 
the citizens was the publication of an act of outlawry against all 
who had taken any active part in opposition to him from the date 
of the convention with Scipio before Capua. All such persons 
might not only be killed with impunity, but a reward of nearly 
500.^. wiis set upon each of their heacls ; and all wha sheltered 
tliem, even to their nearest relatives, were doomed to share their 
fate. The orfy objection ventured upon by the Senate was to the 
indefiniteness of the edict ; and for this Sulla devised the remedy 
which first introduced that terrible word Proscription.^ Lists of 

* Cains Jnlius Ciesar, then 20 years old, was present at the siege of Mytilone. 

t ProscripHo^ from proacrihere^ to post up a written hill, was the termhiUierto used 
for the advertisements of goods for sulo. Its icfieated employment in the new Corne- 
lian sense has led to that vague use in which it is confounded with what is Just its 
opposite, an indiscriminate massacre, like that of Marius. 
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the condemned were posted np at Rome and in the Italian cities ; 
and new names were added from day to day ; the first of June in 
the following year being fixed as the fiinal term for closing the bloody 
roll. If this method imposed some limit on the reckless slaughter 
of the Marion massacres, its cold-blooded exactness made it still 
more horrible. The anxiety with which the lists were scanned 
day after day by those who expected to see their own names, or 
the names of fathers, brothers, and friends, — the terrible certainty 
of doom when the name appeared there, with the uncertainty 
whence and how the blow might fall, — the sense of being at the 
mercy of private enemies, or hunters after the spoils of the slain, 
— combined a thousand deaths in the fear of one. It was alto- 
gether a fearful visitation. There was no longer any process or 
any pardon : mute terror lay like a weight of lead on the land, 
and free speech was silenced in the market-place alike of the 
capital and of the country-town. The oligarchical reign of terror 
boro indeed a different sttunp from that of the revolution. While 
Marias had glutted his personal vengeance in the blood of his 
eneuiies, SuUa seemed to account terrorism in the abstract, if we 
may so speak, as a thing necessary to the introduction of the 
new despotism, and to prosecute and make others prosecute the 
work of massacre almost with indifference. But the reign of 
terror presented an appearance only the more horrible, when it 
proceeded from the conservative side and was in some measure 
devoid of passion. The commonwealth seemed all the more irre- 
trievably lost, when the frenzy and the crime on both sides were 
equally balanced.”* The total number said to have been included 
in the proscription lists is 4700, of whom nearly 40 were senators 
and 1600 equites.! This large proportion of the equestrian order 
marks the revenge taken for the sufferings they had infiicted on 
the Optimates as Judices, and perhaps, in some measure, the 
activity of informers on the hunt for spoil. Bands of Celts were 
constantly employed in executing the sehtences in the capital, and 
the soldiers of Bulla traversed Italy to hunt down the proscribed. 
Volunteers were tempted by the reward, and still more by the 
opportunities for private vengeance ; and it is needless to say how 
great a latitude this class would practise in the choice of victims. 
Instances were not wanting of men who were murdei’i^d first and 
proscribed afterwards ; and Sulla was obliged to wink ai uiany an 

f 

* Mommsen, History of Some, yoL iii., pp. 854-6. 

t Among the victims of the Marian massacres there were 50 senators and 1000 equites. 
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ontrage perpetrated by Lis friends.* Not only tliey and his freed- 
men, but his wife Metclla, made immense gains by the forced 
sales of the confiscated estates^ the total proceeds of which 
reached about three millions sterling. In the use of that free 
speech^ which was still enjoyed in the courts of law, an advo- 
cate asked whether the nobility had waged civil war sdlely for the 
purpose of enriching their freedmen and slaves. 

While these scenes of horror were enacted throughout Italy, 
Sulla celebrated his magnificent triumph over Mithridates, at the 
beginning of the new year. After the ceremony, he made a speech 
to the people, recounting all his achievements and successes abroad 
and at home, which he ascribed to the special favour of the gods. 
He was saluted by his chosen surname of Felix^^ and among many 
other marks of what — if the name of King had been sufiered in 
the republic — ^would have been called regal honours, the Senate 
set up his gilt equestrian statue in front of tlie Rostra, with the 
inscription : — “ Cobnelto SuLLjB Tmpetiatori Petjci.” Thus 
the despotism, at which Tiberius Gracchus had been accused of 
aiming, and towards which Caius was advancing almost uncon - 
flciousiy when he fell, was at length introduced by the aristocracy 
themselves. But though introduced, it was not yet established ; 
for the very man, who had claimed it as the means of reorgan- 
izing the state, refused to hold it after tliat work was done. 
Meanwhile he applied himself to the task with that cxtraordinaiy 
self-reliance which is conspicuous at every step of his career. In 
framing a new oligarchical constitution, he utterly disregarded 
those watchwords of the oligarchical faction whicli were at variance 
with his own convictions. 'Witli true statesmanship, he adopted 
the act which had conferred the Homan franchise on the Italian 
citizens, excluding none but freedmen ; and by lliis concession to 
justice, he deprived the revolutionary pirty of their chief reliance. 
But the principle thus admitted added severity to the punishment 
of those communities wliieh had taken part against him in tlie 
civil war. Tliey were deprived of their territory, in some cases 
partially, in others wholly; and the citizens to wluuu these con- 
fiscated lands liad belonged lost at the same the municipal and 
Roman franchise, and were reduced to the lowest level of Latin 
rights. The forfeited lands were assigned to colonies of the sol- 

* Tlie conduct of Oppianicus at Lariiiiim, as di-acribecl in Cicero’s speech for Cluen- 
tius^ is doubtless an example of Avliatwas done jn otlior towns. 

t This word had properly a religious sense, not merely happy, but lUsaed. In the 
same spirit, Sulla’s son was snmamed Faustua, that is, the favoured. 
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diers who had served under Sulla, who were thus reworded for 
their past services, and became,^ for tlieir master and his party, 
what the old Boman colonies had been for the Bepublic, bul- 
warks of dominion ” {j^opugna/sula, imperii) throughout Italy. It 
is, however, a mere act of justice to Sulla’s policy to state tW, as 
early as hfe consulship (b.g. 88), he had proposed a system of 
colonization with a view to the very objects contemplated by 
Tiberius Gracchus. The number of allotments thus distributed 
amounted to 120,000, chiefly in Etruria, but some also in Latium 
and Campania : Prasneste in the former country, and Pompeii in 
the latter, were among the Sullan colonics. While a standing 
army — the dangers of which were as yet unforeseen — ^was thus pro- 
vided for the government throughout Italy, a sort of body-guard 
was created for them at Borne out of the slaves of the proscribed. 
Ten thousand of these, in the vigour of life, were selected for 
manumission,* and enrolled as a force always ready to act against 
the ^'.ity rabble. Such a force dispensed with the necessity of 
bribing that rabble with indulgences ; and the largesses of corn 
instituted by Cains Gracchus were abolished. 

The mctisures of Caius for elevating the equestrian order into a 
position of antagonism to the Senate jh^ed the same fate. The 
ollice of JwUces was restored to the Senators, andf the Equites w'ere 
deprived of their sej)arate seats at the public festivals. The law by 
which C. Gracchus bad bandcilover the province of Asia to the ex- 
tortions of tliccaj)itali8ts was repealed, and fixed taxes were substi- 
tuted for the system of fanning the revenue. In short the Senate 
was restored by Sulla not only to its ancient })Ower, but to its 
ancient state of dignity, as the only privileged order in the Com- 
monwealth. The fearful gaps which the Civil War had made in 
its numbers were filled up by 300 new members, elected by the 
tribes from those of the equestrian census ; and the mode of ad- 
mission was placed on a new footing. The censorial revision of 
the roll of the Senate was tacitly abolished, and all who obtained 
the office of quaestor became ipso facto members of the body. As 
the number of the quaestors was at the same time raised to twenty, 
the Senate must have been permanently; much enlarged; and as 
those ollicers were elected by the Comii ia of the Tribes, the Senate 
itself came to be based upon popular eleclion ; and it tlius formed — 
as Mommsen observes — “ as close an approach to a rep^^^’sentative 
government as was compatible with tlie nature of the oligarchy 
and the notions of antiquity generally.” No change was made in 

* According to the regular custom, they were named Comelii after their patron. 
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the popular elections to the several magistracies, nor in their 
functions.* The number of praetors was increased to eight; and 
the laws assigning ithe ages at which the several offices might be 
held, and preventing re-election to the same office within ten 
years, were re-enacted as a safeguard against the recent attempts 
to convert the constitutional m^igistracies into an actual despotism 
in defiance of the Senate. 

While thus resting the government on the basis of popular 
election, Sulla made it more exclusively aristocratic than before, 
by depriving the people of those privileges which had grown up in 
the course of time. In this*inevitable tendency of the constitution- 
maher, to substitute an artificiid symmetry for those less regular 
actions and reactions which time has mljiisted to their own balance, 
we may trace one cause of the brief duration of Sulla’s scheme of 
government The Comitia Centuriata were left in possession of the 
nominal power of legislation, but it could only be exercised upon 
the initiative of a decree of tlie Senate, which thus gained the 
fruit of all the prestige attaching to the venerable assembly 
that claimed to represent the original citizens. But the real 
assembly of the people, the Comitia Tributa, was stripped of that 
legislative power which *had for so many years controlled the 
Senate, and at the same time the guardians of popular liberty 
were rendered powerless, by the act which deprived the Tribunes 
of the right to propose a Rogation or to lay an imi)eaclniient 
before the assembly. The power of intercession was nominally 
left, but its abuse was punishable by fine ; and thus the one fea- 
ture which was essential to its free exercise — ^its irresponsibility — 
was destroyed. To connect the Tribunes as much as possible with 
the government, only Senators could be chosen; while, on the 
other hand, tlie better class were deterred from aspiring to the 
office by its being made an absolute disqualification for die higher 
magistracies. ISome check seems also to have been imposed on 
the right of the Tribunes to call public meetings {contiofies) of the 
people. That religious supremacy, which the nobles cherished as 
an engine of political power, was restored to them by the repeal 
of die Domitian Law. IJie colleges of Fontifis and Augurs, each 
increased to the number of fifteen, were no longer filled up by 
popular election, but by the choice of their own members. 

The Judicial Informs of Sulla, though made, like the rest, in the 

* There was^ however, a more duSiiite arrangement of the fiinctiona of the conenls 
and prstore, proconNula and propnetora, the details of which, in port only conjectural, 
are dlacasaed by Mommsen, voL iii., pp. S6i->870. 
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interest of the aristocracy, were intrinsically a great improvement 
on the existing administration of justice. Sulla gave Rome the 
first criminal code she had possessed; for fn this section the 
Twelve Tables were very imperfect. He greatly extended the 
system of j>ermancnt jury-courts, under tlie presidence of a preetor 
{Quastim^ Fevj^etuai) each court having allotted to it the trial 
of a particular class of offences. Six prastors were available for 
the business of these courts, the civil jurisdiction being left, as 
before, to the two ancient prastors of the City and of Foreigners. 
Sulla first established clearly the distinction of the trial of civil 
cases by a single judge, and of criminfd cases by a large body of 
jurymen. The principle of the old_ constitution, that death or 
imprisonment could only be inflicted by the sentence of the people, 
was left intact ; and all cases of treason were transferred from the 
popular assembly to tlie courts of the Jiidices. Hence it followed 
that such offences could no longer be capitally punished ; and tliat 
the weapon of impeachment was wrested from the hands of the 
popubir leaders. From tliis fact, together with the jurisdiction of 
these courts in bribery, corruption, and the malversation of governors 
in the provinces, and the selection of the juries from the Senate, it is 
manifest how vast an increase of power; was gainfd by the nobility 
at the expense both of the people and of tlie equestrian order. It 
seems that the first clear distinction between the internal muni- 
cipal administration of Rome and her sovereign government be- 
longs to the time of Sulla. Finally, he was the author of some 
sumptuary and other social laws, which require no particular 
description. 

The Cornelian Laws * — for this is the title by which the whole 
body of Sulla's legislation is described — ^formed altogether a con- 
stitution adapted — ^if anything could do it — to save the Roman 
aristocracy. With none of that stomp of genius which marks the 
productions of a Gracchus or a Cmsor, they had the merit of 
reviving the institutions of former days, adapted to the spirit of 
the present, and in many points to the elaims of justice. But two 
things were necessary for the permanence of the fi^ric : — that the 
popular parly should acquiesce in the loss of that power which the 
Optimates had been able for the momtnt to wrest from them; 
and that the nobles should prove themselves worthy of the 
ascendancy they had regained. The speedy failure of rhe latter 
condition hastened the inevitable reversal of the former, and 

t 

* These Cornelia Leges were properly so called ; for they were all carried ly Sulla, 
08 a matter of form, through the Comitio the O^turies. 
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the selfislmcBS of the nobles undid all that Sulla had done for 
them. 

Meanwhile the author of the work retired into private life as 
soon as it was done. There is no reason to suppose that Sulla ever 
contemplated a permanent despotism. Even during hia dictator- 
ship he permitted tlio due observance of constitutional forms. Tlie 
consular elections were regularly held ; and it was only in one of 
the three years (b.c. 80) that Sulla united one of the consulships 
with his dictatorship. His voluntary resignation of his power was 
in perfect keeping with the character of the man. Ho was as unlike 
a Washington as a C«esar or a Cromwell. Equally unwilling to 
hold his ])ower as a possession he had won for himself, or as a 
trust for ii is conn tiy which he dared not or knew not how to let 
go, he assuredly retired from it in no spirit of patriotic self-sacri- 
fice. With his personal safety secured by the bands of Cornelian 
frccdinen and military colonists, who would have started up in ttie 
capital and over all Italy at tlic lifting of his finger, — and with his 
return to power kept open by the same means, should the necessity 
arise, — ^lie felt at liberty to gratify his cosy and elegant self-indulg- 
ence. In the same temper in which he had passed from the sensual 
dissipation of his earlier years to the stirring scenes of the African 
war, and then retired again to the enjojnments of the capital, till 
events bore him on through the career of the Social, the Eastern, 
and the Civil Wars to the supreme power, he throw off that power, 
which he had always felt a burthen, with the simple object of 
enjoying the rest and refreshment of his Cumo^an villa. We must 
not suppose that the hours which he spent in hunting and fishing, 
in the enjoyment of Greek letters and the composition of his 
memoirs, were much disturbed by remorse for the blood lie had 
shed, or by anxiety for the fate of his countiy, or even of his party. 
His nature was neither cruel nor earnest The evil he had inflicted 
and the work he had done he would doubtless regard alike as 
necessities of the past, which need not disturb his self-satisfied 
complacency. 

How soon his repose might have been broken by tlic cry of 
revolution, there was no time to decide, for he lived little. more 
than a year after his retirement. Worn out by his hal^tual 
sensuality, he (lied by the bursting of a blood-vessel in tlic 
sixtieth year of his age, b.c. 78. Tlie Senate, which ho had so 
lately created anew, resolvid to honour him with a public funeral; 
and the opposition of the democratic consul Lepidus was overbonie 
by an assemblage of the Cornelian veterans, under Pompey, Ca- 
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tulus, and.Lucullas, which added to the grandeur of the ceremony. 
It was an immemorial custom of the Cornelian house that its de- 
ceased members should be buried; but Sulla lyid shown foresight 
enough of coming events to provide against tlie chance of his re- 
mains suffering die indignity which he had himself inflicted on 
those of Marius. A grand procession of the Senate, the Equites, 
the magistrates, the priests, and the vestal virgins, with the troops 
of his veterans, bore the body of Sulla to the lofty funeral pyre in 
the Campus Martins. There his ashes were deposited beside the 
tombs of the kings, and the Roman women mourned for him a 
whole year. A, splendid monument w^s erected over his remains, 
bearing an inscription composed by himself, and breathing the 
self-satisfaction of his nature. Instead of the long record of his 
military and civil achievements in Africa and Asia, Greece and 
Italy, it declared that no friend ever did him a kindness, and no 
enemy a wrong, without receiving full requital. The man who 
could sum up his own character in such an epitaph renounced the 
place among the world’s heroes which history would assuredly never 
have awarded him. AVanting even the savage greatness of Marius, 
he was content to be the favourite of Fortune ; and his death 
marked the term of those favours which were commemorated by 
his surname of Felix. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

. r 

THE AGE OF POMPEY, C^SAR, AND CICERO— PROM THE 
DEATH OP SULLA TO THE FI1U3T TRIUMVIRATE. 

B.a 78 TO B.a 60. 


* With equal raya immortal Tally riion^ 

The Roman RMtra deiAcd the Gonenl'e throne : 
Gathering hia flowing robe, he aeemed to atand 
In act to apeak, and graceful atretch^^ hia hand, 
liehind, Roiue’a Genius waits with civic crowns, 
And the great Fafiicr of his Country owns.” — ^Po^X. 


lirSTABTLITT OV TflK SULLAN RESTORATION— THIC OPPOSITION PARTT—ITS WANT OF 
LBAIiEKS— REVOLUTIONART ATTEMPT OF THE OONBDL LEPIDUS— niS DEFEAT AND 
death— QUIHTDS HBRTORIUS HOLDS OUT IN SPAIN —XETELLUS PIUS OPPOSED TO HIM 
— I*OKPKr ASSOCIATED WITH MRTELLDB — HIS DEFEATS— DECLINE OF THE INFLUENCE 
OF SERTORIUS— UI8 MURDER BT PKKPEHNA — DEFEAT AND EXECUTION OF PBRPERNA 
—OUTBREAK OF 8PARTAGU8 AND THE OLADIATORS— THEY OVERRUN ITALY— CRASSU8 
DEFEATS AND KILLS SPARTACUS — POMPEY CLAIMS A SHARE IN THE VICTORY — CON- 
BULSIIIP OF POMPEY AND CRASSUS — REVERSAL OF SULLA*S ACTS — RESTORATION OF 
THE TRIBUNK8II1P AND REFORM OF THE JURY LISTS— RISE OF CAIU8 JULIUS CJGSAR 
— ^UIS RESISTANCE TO SULLA — HE SERVES IN ASIA— PROSECUTION OF DOLABKLLA — 
OJiSAR AGAIN LEAVES ROME— ADVENTURE WITH TUB PIRATES — HE STUDIES RHE- 
TORIC AT RHODES — SUPPORTS POMPEY — KKSTORKS TUB IMAGES OF MARIUS— RISE OF 
MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO- ifts *FAMILT AND EDUCATION— HIB ONE CAMPAIGN — 
SPEECHES FOR QUHCTIUS AND flOSCIUS— HE WITHDRAWS TO ATHENS— BIS FRIEND- 
SHIP WITH ATTICUS— HE STUDIES IN ASIA AND AT RHODES - RETURNS TO ROME AND 
DEVOTES HIMSELF TO PLEADING CAUSES <-IIIB QUASTOIISIIIP IN SICILY— PROSECUTION 
OF YKRRES— RIVALRY WITH HORTENSIU8 AND TRIUMPH OF CICERO— DEDICATION OF 
THE CAPITOL— THE EQUESTRIAN ORDER— THE WAR WITH THE PIRATES— COMMAND 
CONFERRED ON POMPEY BT THE GABINIAN LAW— IIIS BRILLIANT SUCCESS— SECOND 
MITHRIDATIO WAR AND RESTORATION OF PEACE— VAST PREPARATIONS OF MITUHI- 
DATE8— THE DEATH OF NICOMEDE8 III. BRINGS ON THE THIRD MITIIKIDATTO WAR— 
MITHRIDATES DEFEATS 0<»TTA AND BESIEGES OTZICUS— LUCULLU8 RAISES THE 81K0B, 
AND DEFEATS MITHBTDATES IN I’ONTUS —MITHRIDATES FLIES TO ARMENIA- HISTORY 
OF THE COUNTRY— THE KINGDOM OF TIGRANES — LUCULLUS SETTLES THE AFFAIRS OF 
ASIA— HE DEFEATS TIGRANES, TAKES TIORAEOCBRTA, AND BESIEGES NIS1B18— IRRUP- 
TION OF MITHRIDATES INTO PONTUS— ROMAN DISASTERS— MUTINY IN THE ARMY OF 
LUCULLUS— OLABRIO SENT TO SUPERSEDE HIM — POMPEY MADE GENERALISSIMO IN THE 
EAST— CICERO PRJCTOR— BIS SPEECH FOB THE XANILIAN LAW— RETIREMENT OF 
LUCULLUS— POMPKY ADVANCES INTO PONTUS— FLIGHT OF MITHRIDATES TO BOSPORUS 
— POMPEY IN ARMKNIA-aUBXISSION OF TIQRANXB— POMPEY IN THE CAUCASIAN LANDS 
— IIE MARCHES INTO SYRIA— DKATH OF MITHRIDATES— REYIEW OF SYRIAN HISTORY 
— SYRIA MADE A ROMAN PROVINCE— THE KINGDOMS OF OOMMAGENB AND BDE8SA — 
DAMASCUS AND ARABIA— PU<KN]CIA AND (MELE-BTRIA— PALESTINE— REVIEW OF JEWISH 
HISTORY— RELIGIOUS AND MORAL STATE OP TUB RESTORED PEOPLE— HOSTILITY OF 
THE SAMARITANS— THEIR ORIGIN— SCHISMATIC TEMPLE ON MOUNT GBRIZIM- HATRED 
OF THE JEWS AND SAMARITANS — BLOODSHED IN THE JEWISH TEMPLE —JADDUA AND 
ALEXANDER TUB GREAT— JUDHA UNDER THE PTOLEMIES— SIMON THE JUST AND 
HLEAZAII — THE ShPTUAOINT VEBSION— OEIAB II. AND JOSEPH THE BON OF ToAs — 
PTOLEMY PHILOPATOR AT JERUSALEM— HTROANUB THE SON OF JOSEPH — PALESTINE 
UNDER ANTIOOHUB TUX GREAT — STORY OF HBLIODOEUS — REIGN OF AHTIOCHDS XPl- 
PHANRS— HELLENISM IN JUDHA— JASON AND MENBLAUB — MURDER OF ONIAS HI.— 
SACK OF JERUSALEM BY AETlOClLCS — MABBAORB BY APOUiONIUS — GREAT PXBSRODTION 
UNDER ATHBN HUS— MARTYRDOM OF ELEAlARr-^REVOLT OF MAITATBIAB — JUDAS MAO- 
OABJBUS— U18 VICTORIES, DBDIOATION OF THE TBMPLlt WITH ROHR, AND 

DEATH— JONATHAN APPHUS SECURES MACH— HIS MURDER BT TRYPHOE— PROSPEROUS 
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OOTIBITMIIT or fllXOll TOASBI— Ulfl XUROlBr-nJOBir IITMAKUS L— HTDIPRirDlXOI 
AHD IZflVBIOir or JUDXA— DUTBUOtlOV OP THR TRKPLR OR GRBKXK ARD OF 
8AKABIA— QUABBRL WITR THR PHABXSRRS— BRZOR OP ABISPOBULUB I.— ALRXARPRB 
JAHRXOB— WAR WITH PTOLHKT LATHTBUB— BRBRLLXOR OP THE PHABI8KEB— THEIB 
A8CRRPAR0T UNOEB ALRXARDRA— ABZBTOBIJLUB II. ARD HTlIbARUS II.— BIBB OP ARTI- 
PATRRr-OIYIL WAR— INTEBPERRROB OF THE ROXAHB—POXPET TAKES JERUSALEM 
ARD PROrARESTHE TEMPLE— ITS BUBBEQCERT PLUNDER BT OBABSUS— HTBOARUB II. AND 
ARTIPATBB-— BSOAPE ARD BEBRLUORB OP ARI8TOBULU8 AND HIS SORB— DEATHS OP 
ABISTOBUBDB AMD ALEXARDERr— OMBAB RKBTOBES HTROARUB, WITH ARTIPATER AB 
PROOURATOB— BIBB OP HEROD— MURDER OP ARTIPATERr-HTBIlARUB IN THE HANDS 
OP HEROD— THE pIrTHIARB NEBTORB ARTIOORUB— HEROD AT ROME— RETURNS AB 
KINO OP JDDJIA— OAPTUBE OP JERUSALEM— END OP THE ASMORJEAR DTNASTT— AOCRB- 
SION OP BEKOD THE GREAT— DEATHS OP ANTIOORUB, ARISTOBULUR, AND HTRCANUB 
- EVENTB AT ROME DURING POMPET'B ABSENOE— OORSULSHIP OP CICERO AND OONSPIRAOZ 
OF OATIUNE— POMPET RETURNS TO ROME— BIS POLITICAL ATTITUDE ARD IIIB 
TRIUMPH- STATE OP PARTIES— TRIAL OP OLODIDS — OPPOSITION OP THE BERATE TO 
POMPET— OMSAR IN SPAIN— BIS RETURN TO KOMX— THE PIKST TRIUMVIRATE. 

The victory of Sulla had restored the government of the nobles ; 
and the lists of consuls for several yesirs show the position which 
the great families had recovered in the state. But his attempt to 
relay the secure foundations of a- dominant oligarchy proved an 
utter failure, nor hod his conquests abroad secured permanent 
repose. Witliin the ten years succeeding his legislation (b.c. 80 
— 70) the Bepublic was involved in dangerous wars by sea and 
land, with Scrtoriiis in Spain, with Mithridates in the East, and 
witli the gladi.atoTS in the heart of Italy* §ulla’s own most favoured 
friend returned victorious from the West only to restore to the 
democracy its most cherished privilege. Sent by the favour of the 
popular party to reap new laurels in tlic East, he came back to close 
another decennial period by a coalition with Crassns and Cassar 
for the sacrifice of tlie aristocracy to their own personal ambition 
(b.o. 60). A third such period saw him once more at the head of 
tlie aristocratic party, plunging the state into civil war in the vain 
endeavour to ward off the final blow by which despotism was to be 
established (b.c. 50). These successive stages in tlie career of 
Pompey mark the t^e last steps in the downfall of the Republic. 
The catastrophe, prepared for many years by the selfish policy of 
the nobles and the want of remedial powers in the constitution, 
was finally arranged by the vacillating and unprincipled course of 
Pompey, though the last stroke was given by the sword of Otesar. 
Sulla had in fact left the defence of his work to sftcccssors, such 
as Pompey and Crassus, who had never heartily belonged to the 
aristc^tic party, in the face of an oppo.'^i.tion composed indeed of 
many different elements — the jurists, who resented his violation of 
the ancient laws — the moderate aristocracy, who o.l . pted the 
views of Drusus — the Transpqdane Gkiuls, who had received only a 
maimed citizenship — the offended capitalists — the vengeful rela- 
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tivcs of the proscribed — the large class of men who had been 
ruined by the civil wars — all resting upon the basis of the great 
popular party, which only waited an opportunity to recover its lost 
share in the government, and especially the tribunitial power. 
But this opposition want^ loaders. Home was not deficient in 
rising men of genius, whom ambition might prompt to take part 
in a new movement; but for the moment therp were none distin- 
guished chough to take the leswl. Cicero had just returned from 
his two years’ course of study at Atliciis to devote himself to tlie 
forensic labours by wliicli alone he could hope to rise to the 
honours of tlie state ; anc^ Cassar, in whom the prescient eye of 
Sulla liad seen many anotlicr Marius, wtw too young to be more 
than the hope of the revolutionary pai*ty. 

The actual leadership fell into the hands of M. -ffimilius Lepidus, 
a man neither of character nor ability, who hml deserted from the 
Optimates to the popular party to escape prosecution on the charge 
of misgovernment in Sicily. The plunder of tliat province, and 
the. support of Pompey,* enabled Lepidus to secure his election as 
consul for b.o, 78, and we have seen the failure of his attempt to 
deprive Sulla of funeral honours. Even before the dictator’s 
death, Lepidus had talked of repealing his acts. The murmurs of 
the populace in "the Forum encouraged tlie attempt : some of the 
chiefs of the old Marian party, such as Perperna and the younger 
China, appeared again at Home; and a cons 2 )iracy was organized 
in EtiTiria, where the Sullan confiscation Lad been most severe. 
The most distinguished leaders of the high aristocratic pai’ty were 
Quintus Lutatius Catulus, son of the Catulus who had shared the 
victory of Marius at Vercellai and fallen a chief victim to his 
revenge, — Q. Osecilius Metcllus Pius, who had gone into Spain as 
proconsul against Sertorius, — and the two brothers, Lucius and 
Marcus LucuUus, who had served with distinction under Sulla, the 
one in Asia, and the other in Italy. Catulus, who now held the 
consulship with Lepidus, was an honest Roman of the old school, 
but endowed neither with civil nor military talent. He would liavc 
met his colleague’s movement with open force ; but the Senate 
chose to temiiorize. Having made a concession to the demand for 
a distribution ot corn, enough to encourage witjiout satis^ing the 
people, they sent 6otA consuls into Etruria to levy soldiers for their 


* aiiis indication of Pompey’s readiness to play a part independent of the aristo- 
cracy is said to have called forfli from Sullain jus retirement the warning “ Young 
man, it is time for you not to rinmber ; for you have strengthened your rivnl against 
yofttself." 
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protection ; and tlieir knowledge that Lcpidus would only abuse 
the confidence which they affected to repose in him was betrayed 
by the silly precaution of making the consuls swear not to turn 
their arms against each other. Lepidus iiitcrpTcted the oath as 
only binding for his year of office ; and, upon its expiration, he 
forwarded Irbm the head of iiia army demands worthy of a Miirius, 
and marched upon Home. While Pompey, who ol)ey^ the call of 
the Senate to take up arms against his friend, overpowered and 
killed Marcus Brutus, the legate of Lepidus, at Mutina, Catulus 
defeated Lepidus himself at the Mulvian Bridge, close to the walls 
of Home. Unable to hold his gi’ound in Etruria, Lepidus withdrew 
to Sardinia, where ho soon after died ; and the remains of his 
army, with a well-filled inilitaiy chest, were carried over by Per- 
perna to Liguria, and thence to the aid of Sertorius in Spain 
(B.C-.77). 

That peninsula had now been for three years, and was destined to 
be for five years more, the scene of aresistence, which not only left 
the victory of Sulla iiuiompleto, but tlu*eatened to revive the great 
entoii'i’ise of the house of Barca. If Horae was to bow to a Sullan 
despot, ihe ]\r{iriau refugees seemed likely to set up in Spain a 
Latin kingdom. Qujntus Sbrtouujs clenvcd his obscure birth 
from the Sabine village of Nursia, and wsis distinguished for all 
Hie hardy virliies of the old Sabine stock. lie began his military 
career iiiuler ]\[arius in (hiul (b.c. 102), and ventured as a spy into 
tlie camp of fhe Teu tones, llis service as a milihu-y tribune under 
Ihdius in the Celtiberiau War (b.c. 97) gave him a knowledge of 
the country and natives of Spain ; and the loss of an eye added an 
accident to the points of resemblance betw'eeu Sertorius and Han- 
nibal. lie was quaestor in b.c. 91. We have scon how, in the 
civil war, he was distinguished from the other Marian leaders as 
much by his moderation as by his military talent He was prmtor 
in B.O. 82, the year in which Sulla returned to Italy; and, before 
the decisive combat at the Colline Gate, he had departed for his 
province of Spain. The destined theatre of his exploits seemed at 
first to deny him even a refuge. The commander w'lnm he left to 
guard the passes of the Pyrenees was killed by one of his own 
officers; and the lieutenants of Sulla tO'-V possession of the two 
provinces without resistance (b.c. 8:2). Embarking at New Car- 
tlmge, Sertorius crossed over to Mauretania, and there h^ -rained a 
victory over one of Sulla’s generals. When the Marion cause was 
lost in Africa, he conccivcid tlic prqjcct of organizing a resistance 
in Spain by means of the native population. Invited by the Lusi- 

VOL. III. K 
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taniazis to become their leader against the ^flomans, Sertonus 
commenced that marvellous career of ascendancy over the natives^ 
which has made him one of tlie history and a favourite 

of romance (b.g. 80). All have hc3ard of the hold which he gained 
over the superstition of the Iberians by tlie aid of the milk-white 
fawn that was always at his side, as if she were his faftiiliar spirit 
The powerful army supplied by the {Spanish tribes was oflScered 
by the Marian refugees, whose number and dignity made the camp 
of Scrtoriiis appear like a rival to the capital. At a later period, 
he nominated a Senate of 300 Homans, and founded a school at 
Osca {IJiiesca) for the education of the children of the chief 
Spanish families, — a security at once for their fidelity, as well as 
for their civilization. It is needless to follow the complicated 
details of the campaigns in which Sertorius bafiled the Homan 
aimies for eight years, chiefly by that guerilla warfare in which 
the Spaniards have alwa 3 ^s excelled. In u.c. 79, Q. Metellus Pius, 
who had been consul with Sulla the year before, was sent as pro- 
consul into Si>aiu; but he failed to bring Serlorius to a decisive 
engagement Tlie airival of Perperna with fifty-three cohorts 
raised the insurgent general to the acni6 of his power ; and the 
Senate were reluctantty couii>elled to yield to the desire, which 
Pompey expressed at theliead of his vudorions army, to have mi 
equal share in the command of Metellus, witli the title of proconsul 
(b.c. 77). Crossing the Alps in the summer, Pompey spent some 
time in opening the new pass over Mont Ge)u)cre^ and in subduing 
some of the Gallic tribes ; and it was late in the autumn before 
he passed the Pyrenees. He wintered in the coi’uer of Catalonia, 
which was theoiily part of the nearer province held by the Homans, 
except the maritime to^vns commanded by their fleets; wdiilc 
Metellus maintained himself in tlie neighbourhood of Seville. To 
jirevent the junction of the Ihiman armies, Sertorius watched the 
Upper Ebro, while Perperna was stationed on tlie lower course of the 
river. Pompey opened tlio campaign of b.c. 76 by throwing himself 
upon the latter, and not only forcedi tlie ])assage of the river, but took 
the important- city of Valontia {Valencia), Sertorius himself soon 
arrived, and laid siege to Lauro, a town south of Valencia, which 
had dcclaml for the Homans. A contest of f^eneralship ensued, 
in which 1‘ompey was cxunplctely outmanoeuvred, and the fell of 
Lauro, followed by the removal of its inhabitants to Lusitania, 
put a stop to further d^-fection. PomjKiy’s check was the more 
mortifying from its contrast with' tlie sucjcess of Metellus, who 
defeated llirtulcius, the liest general of Sertorius, near Italica, 
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and in tlie next wnpaign ntterly overthrew and killed the same 
commander, who had occupied Segovia to oppose the march of 
Metellus to join Pompey. The latter, eager to retrieve his honour 
before the arrival of Metellus, hazarded a battle on the Sucro, 
which had nearly closed his career. His right wing, whore he was 
opposed in ^person to Sertorius, was defeated, and he himself was 
severely wounded; but on the left, Afranius, — ^who afterwards 
fought in Spain against Cassar — ^penetrated to the enemy’s camp, 
and was plundering it when Sertorius came up and rallied his 
defeated wing. Tlie renewal of the battle on the next day might 
have sealed Pompey’s fate, but for the opportune arrival of Metellus, 
who overtlirew Perperna and took his camp (b.c. 75). Even after 
this union of the two armies, the energy and resources of Sertorius 
prolonged the conflict for three years, and Pompey had no oppor- 
tunity for boasting cither over his antagonist or his colleague. 
The new supplies of men and money that he kept demanding 
seemed thrown into a bottomless gulf, while Rome needed all her 
resoun!es for the new war ivith Mithridates; and there were 
those who fancied that tliat union of the West and East, which 
Hannibal and Antioclms had failed to aceomplish, was about to 
crush Home in its embrace. But timo*wfyB also working against 
Sertorius. Tlie SpaniaiMls began to weary of the’ war; and their 
disgust was incroas(Hl l)y the insolence of the Homan officers. 
Sertorius, like Hannibal, knew the hopelessness of the final issue ; 
but all liis overtures of reconciliation were riyected. Dissension 
broke out among liis officers, and plots were made for his assassi- 
nation. At length Perpenia, who had always submitted unwillingly 
to his command, and who Iioped to succeed to his power, headed a 
conspiracy of his chief officers, by whom Sertorius was killed 
amidst the fcslivities of a banquet at Osca {^Ilmscd). Thus perished, 
by the hands of a baud of worthless emigrants, whom it was his 
fate to lead against liis country, a man worthy to rank with the 
ancient heroes of the Republic, a man whose wisdom, probity, and 
courage, thrown into the scale of parties at Rome, might perhaps 
have saved her from the aristocracy and Pompey, without delivering 
her as a victim to Cmsar (b.g. 72). 

Perpema soon found that ho had cm down the only protection 
for his own worthless life. The soldiers submitted to liiin from the 
necessity of their position in presence of the enemy, hut they were 
aS reluctant to obey as he was incompetent to commemd. The 
first collision with Pompey ^dispersed them to the winds, and 
Perpema himself was among the prisoners. His attempt to save 
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his life by giving up the papers of Sertorius^ with all their com- 
promising revelations, proved os impolitic as it was despicable. 
Pompey had probably stronger reasons tlian a generosity which 
was foreign to his natiu*e for committing the papers to tlie llames, 
while he handed over Perperna and the otlicr captive officers to the 
exeentioner. The absence of Mctelliis in anotlier pjfrt of Sj)ain 
gave him one of those opportunities, whiclnnarked his whole csireer, 
i’or entwining the laurels of another in his own triumphal wi’eath ; 
and fortune reserved for him a similar favour on his return to Italy. 

While liie Sertoriaii War was prolonged in Spain, and while a 
fresh conflagration liad broken out in the 15ast, Italy herself had 
been suftering tlie penalty of one of her social crimes. The 
brutal sliows of gladiators, which the Romans first borrowed 
from Etruria, had gi'own to such a height with indulgence and 
with the unlimited supply of prisoners taken in war, that whole 
bands of these wretched captives Avere bought up by speculators, 
and trained for the arena in what wei'e railed the “ schools of 
gladiators.” In one of these schools near Capua tl)(»re Avas a 
certain Spartacus, whose f<»rm(*.i* pursuit as a (japtain of Tliraeiau 
bjinditti prompted him to tlie euterpri/c of leading an insurrection. 
He escaped Avith about* seventy of Jiis comrades to tJie crater of 
VcsuA'iiis, for the volcanic fires of the mmintain had not yet 
broken out Avithin human knoAvledge (n.c. 7(1).* The slaves 
Avhose wretched state had been aggravatoil tenfold by the Social 
and Civil Wars, flocked in from every tpiarler, and Sj>artacns 'was 
soon at the Lead of an army of 100,000 men, Avliom he proved 
himself not destitute of the ability to (command. Italy Avas 
ravaged from tlie Alps to the Straits of Messina. The armies 
and best generals of Rome Avere absent in Si)aiiijMid Asia, and 
both the consuls of jj.(j. 7^ were defeated. In the next year the 
conduct of the AA'ar avms committed to tJie prmtor, M. Crassiis, Avho 
.had proved his ability under Sulla, and who, as an imiiiensc pro- 
prietor of slaves and of forfeited estates, had a deep interest in 
putting doAvn the rchellion. Taking tJie field Avilli a new^ le\y of 
six legions, he restored discipline in the demoralized consular 
annies by decimating the soldiers. By occaipying the roiuls and 
passes, lie droA'e back the insurgents to the extremity of the Briit- 
tian peninsula, and shut them up in Rliegium by strong lines of 
circiimvallation. After failing in an attenjpt to cross the strait 

* The first reeordcil eraptioii of Vesuvius is iliut of a.^. wliii-li iiiflicteil a 
daraago that gave some Isiiiit warning of the ealastiDi.liu of ilerciiloin uui and Poiiipeii 
in A.i). 79. 
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and raise a new servile war in Sicily, Spartacus broke tlirougli the 
lines. Crassus overtook him in Lucania, and gained a bloody 
battle, in which Spartacus was killed. Most of his followers were 
cut to pieces, and 6000 prisoners were impaled by Crassus along 
botli sides of the rojul from Capua to Home. One lioJy of 5000 
escai^cd into Cisalpine Gaul, where tliey were met by Pompey on 
his return from Spain, and cut to pieces to a man. On the strength 
of this encounter, Pompey declared that Crassus had indeed 
checked the insurmetion, but he liad extiipated it by the roots. 
Crassus, however, perceived that he had more to gain by a coalition 
than by a collision with the popular hero; and Home soon beheld 
the strange spectacle of the two lieutenants of Sulla, at tlie head 
of their victorious armies, bidding for the Consulship — for which 
neither was legally eligible* — at the price of a democratic reaction. 
Pompey promised to restore the trihuiiitian ])Ower; and the Senate 
dare* I make no opposition. Their election was the death-blow to 
the constitution established by Sulla only ten years before, and the 
prelude to the triumvirate of ten years later. On the last day of 
the jear (Doc. 29tli, b.c. 71) Pompey entered tlie city in triumpli 
for the second time ; tlie success of Cj.’as^n8 over slaves entitling 
him only to an ovation. Jlis wealth, however, enabled him to 
display a magnificence peculiarly his own: he spread a hariipiet 
for the lloinan citizens on ten thousand tables, and distributed 
corn enough to kecj) all their families fur three months. 

Pomi)ey now assumed the new imrt of leader of the popular 
faction, and broke with the Seriate and the SuIIan party. Ho 
carried bis jiromised law restoring the iirivileges of the Trilmnate, 
which Sulla liad abolished, and supporteil the law of the piwtor, L. 
Aurelius Cotta, for again depriving the Senate of their judicial 
power. The new lists of JutUces were scileeteJ jointly from the 
three orders of Senators^ 1^/mtes^ and Tribuni the last 

being the wealthiest class of citizens below the equestrian rank,t 
an aiTiuigcmcnt under which bribery seems to have been practised 
more shamelessly than ever. lu these acts Pompey had the 
earnest support of Caius Jutjus CiESAR, who haJ now reached 

* Pompey was only thirty-five years old, and r. it even served the qutestorship : 
(’rassus was piTctor, -between whicJi ofiice an%i the Luiisiilship uii iiil» rval of two full 
years was required by law. • 

+ How little this qualification wna practically kept up, may be ..n/rred froiis 
Cicero’s description of the jury in the cose of Clo<1ius (no. 01), whoso ac<iuittu1 ho 
attrihutos to tiio poverty aud baseness of the jiidici's: **Kevcr was tliero a vil«T 
assemblogo seen in a common gaming-house; Senators with spots on th(*ir robes, 
Knights stripped of theirs, Tribunes called ccrariit but none of tliem oaraiV* (monied). 
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the age of thirty, and, though he had held none of the magistra- 
cies, was already a power in Home. His birth in the sixth con- 
sulship of Marius \b.c. 100) gave an omen of his dcstin^, which 
he was not slow to accept, when his father’s death left him, at tlie 
age of sixteen, tlie master of his own actions, but of no large 
fortune. This was in tlw very year of Cinna’s death ; notwith- 
standing which event, Caesar gave a new proof of adhesion to the 
party by marrying Cinna’s daughter^ Cornelia, in the following 
year. Sulla showed his usual power of estimating character in 
the desire to bring over Ca'sar to his side ; but when he required 
him to divorce his wife — -a. concession which Pompey had made 
without scriqdc — he found tliat he had counted too much on the 
pliancy of youtli, and he at once marked him as dangerous. Caesar 
was proscribed, and only escaped death by hiding in the Sabine 
hills, till his powerful friends oldained his pardon from the dicta- 
tor. But when they pleaded his youth, Sulla warned them “ that 
the boy woidd one day be the ruin of the aristocracy, for there 
were many Mariuses in him.” Cmsar soon after withdrew to 
Asia, and performed his first military service at the siege of Mity- 
lenc, where he gained a/ji^ic crown (ii.c. 80). Upon the death of 
Sulla, ho returned to Koine (b.c. 78), where he displayed those 
powers of speech which were only second to his powers of action 
— iis well as his readiness to assail the friends of Sulla — in the 
prosecution of Cn. Dolabella on a charge of extortion in his pro- 
vince of Macedonia (b.o. 77). His success stimulated his ambi- 
tion for forensic honours ; cmid it seemed for a time doubtful 
whether he or Cicero would carry off the palm of eloquence. Just 
as Cicero, who had commenced his career as a pleader four years 
earlier, returned from spending two years in studying philosophy 
and rhetoric in the schools of Athens, Asia Minor, and llhodcs,* 
Ctesar departed for the latter phice, to take lessons under the same 
teacher, Molo Apollonius. But fortune seemed at once to claim 
him as a man of action. His ship was captured by the pirates, 
who, as we shall presently sec, had almost undisputed mastery of 
the Meditcrnftiean and Aijgman. His ransom was fixed at the 
enormous sum of 60 talents (about 12,000/.), which he obtained 
from the maritime cities of Asia. While he was their prisoner, he 
often made throats of vengeance, as it seemed to them, in sport ; 
threats which would seem doubly ludicrous from that puny frame 
which Shakspere makes Cassius deride. But Caesar soon proved 

* A more convenient opportunity will soon present itself for^reviewing the first 
thirty years of Cicero's life. 
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that he was terribly in earnest. Having manned a small squadron 
at Miletus, he assailed the pirates in their haunts, carried them 
prisoners to Pcrgamus, and crucified them. Gfeesar now resumed 
his purpose of studying at Hhodes (b.o. 75) ; but the outbreak of 
the Third Mithridatic War called him again to his more congenial 
element fl^he influence with the Asiatic cities, which we have 
already seen him using, enabled him to raise troops on his own 
account, with which ho defended the Carian peninsula against the 
geneial of Mithridates (b.c. 74). ^ On his return to Rome, he 
devoted all his energies and more than all his fortune to se^turing 
the favour of the i)Coplc ; and his geniality and afiable converse 
with all ranks won more hearts than his magnificent largesses and 
entertainments. Tlie support he gave to the measures of Pompey’s 
consulship proved that he had chosen his 2 )art between the people 
and tlie nobles ; but an opportunity soon occurred for a more 
decisive demonstration. Ills annl Julia and his wife Cornelia 
both died in the year of Ccesar’s quajstorship (b.c. 68). He seized 
the occasion of their funerals to pronounce tlie panegyric of 
Marius, the husband of the one, and of Cinna, the father of the 
other; and, among the images of the Julian house in his aunt’s 
funeriU procession, those of Marius too* w6ro shown. Three years 
later, Cjcsai* availed himself of his office of cunilc tedile to restore 
the statues of Marius in the public places of the city (b.c. 65). 
Tlie people, who had by this time forgotten the darker shades in 
the chsiractcr of Marius, exulted at honours to his memory which 
promised tluj more successful renewal of his work. 

The consulship of Pompey and Crassus was a marked epoch 
likewise in the career of Cicero. His family was one of old 
standing in the small town of Arjiinum, in Latium, formerly 
belonging to the Volsciaiis, and afterwiirds to the Samnites, and 
now a Roman niunicipiuni, having received the Ml franchise in 
B.C. 1S8. It was a branch of the Tidliun Gens, which, though 
boasting a name derived from Tiillus Hostilius, was as yet of no 
distiuctioii. There bad been, indeed, a patrician Gens Tullia^ one 
of the noble Alban houses who were ^ausported to Rsme by iSiIlus 
Hostilius ; but they became extinct at an early period of the Re- 
public. The first of the plebeian brsuii.'li who attained to any 
eminence was a contemporary of Cicero, M. Tullius Deoula, who 
was consul by the permission of Sulla, in b.c. 81. Hone r ^ Cicero’s 
ancestors had held any of the honours of the state ; and he was in 
after life proud of being a nomis homo. His grandfiither, Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, had two sons, Marcus and Lucius. The latter was 
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a friend of the great orator, M. Aiitonms, and left a son of the 
same name, whose death, in n.c. 68, is recorded with affectionate 
regret by liis cousin in the very first sentence of his first letter.* 
Marcus Cicero, the elder brother of Lucius, had two sons, Marcus, 
the orator, pliiJosopher, and consul, and Quintus, who only wanted 
a more cvenl}' balanced character to have rivalled his brother’s 
fame. Marcus was born on tlie 3rd of January, b.c. 106, at his 
father’s villa, on a little island formed by the river ITibrenus 
{Fibrend)* Quintus was four years younger. Both brothers soon 
displ|)red such natural pju*ts, tliat their father removed to Homo 
to secure for them the best education, and lived to enjoy the fruits 
of his care to the year before the consulship of Marcus (b.c. 64). 
Their chief litenuy' insfructor wjis the poet Archias of llhodcs, for 
whom Cicero afterwards pronouna»d that oration which contains a 
noble defence of liberal studies. Destined to the forensic jm)- 
fession, from the time he assumed the maidy gown, Marcus Cicei'o 
became a hearer of the grealost master of jurisprudence, the augur 
Mucins Scmvola (n.c. 91). He seiwcd his first campaign, as wo 
have seen, under Cn. Pom]>cius Strabo, in the Social War (b.o. 89) ; 
when he no doubt laid the foundation of Jiis intimate relations 
with his coecpial in age,'t flic younger J’omjjoy. The strifii of iIkj 
civil war Avas not permitted to inlciTupt tJic studies of Ids life, 


* Ad AttimTHfl. 5: fnr tliis Irllcr, lliougli nnniberod linii. Is rcnlly tliu Srst in 
chronologiciil onier. TJio folltiwiii^is the danma of Cktw's /iimily : — 

M. Tullius ("ii'ijro. 

I 

I '■ "I 

M. Tulliu.s Ci(?ci'o (ob. b.o. 61 ). J.. Tullius Ciorro. 


I ' I I 

M. T. Cwnuu. T. Ci«cro. L. T. L'i«oro (ob. b.c. 68). 


Marciif*. Tiiilia. Quintus. • 

CoUeaguo in the Killed in the jiroseriptiou 

Consulship with with his father anil uncle, 

OctaTian,B.o.30.^ u.c. 43. 

t Tlicy were bon» the siinc year, Ponipny just nine months after piccro. Cieoro’s 
only other tjste of \rar wiw in later life (1J.C. 61 -CO) as governor of Cilicia, an offim 
which exposed him to dangers from the I’arlhiaiis, to Avliich his letters show him to 
have been keenly sensitive. Instead of having to cope with them, liowever, he gained 
sumo sucttiascs agjiijist the ro^ ber-tribes of the Taurus, on the strength of which his 
troops sainted liiin as hiipcruior. If tliis was a milifory jest, Cicero did not fail to 
imi^vo upon it by writing to Ciesar, tlicn jus*^ returning from Gaul to conquer Koine: 
— “ K T. Cicero, /wjwm/or, C. Julio C»sari, Imperatori S.D. whichmay bo freely 
rendered, F.M. Marcus TuUius Cicero greets F.M. Caius Julius Caesar.” 
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which took a wider range than the technicalities of law. He 
learnt the principles of all the three great schools of Greek philo- 
sophy from their most distinguished leaders tlien at Home, 
Pheedrus the Epicim?aii, Diodotus the Stoic, and Philo the chief 
of the New Academy ; and although, in the works in which he 
afterwards -reflected the si)irit of Greek philosophy in a Homan 
form, he shows the influence of all these modes of thought, he 
gave his allegiance to the spiritualistic teaching handed down from 
Plato. The presence at Home of Molo the llhodian enabled Cicero 
to take lessons from the most famous rhetorician of the age. 

At the ago of twenty-six (b.c. 81) •Cicero began his fSrensic 
career by his speech for Publius Quintius, which was followed in 
the next year by his successful defence of Scjxtus Hoscius of 
Ameria against an infiimous cliargc of i)an-icide prefcn’cd by Sulla’s 
favoiuMte freedman, Clirysogonus, who was himself the contriver 
of the murder (b.c. 80). Both ‘speeches are extant. That for 
Roscius in particular bears evidence of the orator’s genius, and not 
the least so in those passages which he himself afterwards censured 
for their youthful extravagance. The impression it made upon 
Sulla no doubt influenced Cicero’s determination to withdraw for 
a time from Rome, in order to strengtheif liis naturally weak con- 
stitution ; for at Rome, — where the orator had to address large 
bodies of Judiccs and the assemblies of the people in the open 
air, — ^^vhorc tlic counsel must he ready from sunrise to meet the 
cliciifs who flocked iA) his house, — ^physical j^ower w^as a greater 
element of forensic success than even at our own bar, where it 
often decides an arlvocate’s career. He spent six montlis af Athens 
studying philosojdiy under Antioclms of Ascalon, and rhetoric 
under tlie Syrian Demetrius (n.G. 70). The influence of his visit 
to the University of the World maybe traced in almost every page 
of his writings ; and not the least important of its results was his 
new intimacy witli the former companion of his youthful studies, 
the Ihnnaii knight Titus Pomponius, W’ho had withdrawn from tlie 
civil discords of the capital, to devote himself at Athens, and at 
his estate in Epirus, to those literary pursuits in ^hicli his un- 
rivalled proficiency gained for him the surname of Atticus. To 
that intimacy we owe those wonderful ircords of Cicero’s inmost 
feelings, as well as of the ev'Uits passing around him, which form 
the greater half of his unrivalled letters.* 

* AfterwardR, vlibii Atticus was adopted "bj his iiiothcr’s brother, Q. Ca*-ciliiw, a 
Boman knight and usurer, who loft him 10,000,000 scstereos, his. full aud pro]>er 
name became Q. Cascilius Poinponionus Atticus; but the simple name ot' AlticHs is 
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From Athens Cicero repaired to Asia Minor, to hear the rhe- 
toricians who adorned all the chipf Grrcck cities ; and he finished 
his tour at llhodca, where ho again received the lessons of Molo. 
He returned to Home in his thirtieth year, with his health restored, 
and his powers trained to the highest excellence that instruction 
could confer; and lie devoted himself wholly to the labour which 
he knew could alone give perfection (b.c. 77). It was the year in 
which Lepulua had failed in liis attempt to rekindle the last sxiark 
of the Civil War; and while factious impeachments and. coses oi 
disputed rights gave ample occupation to the courts, the paih of 
political ambition lay fully open. The resolution of Cicero to 
undertake the causes of the defenceless, and never but in extreme 
cases to appear as an accuser, was as popular as it was generous ; 
and tlic result was seen in his election to the qua3storship for the 
first year in which he could hold the office, though he had none of 
the influence of the great famines (b.c. 75). The integrity of his 
financial administration in Siirily, and his urbanity to the pro- 
vincials, laid the foundation of that great forensic success which 
h» achieved in tlic consulship of Fompey and Crassus (i5,c. 70). 
Soon after his departure, the unhappy province liad fallen into the 
hands of a governor whdSc ‘conduct summed up all the worst vices 
of tho worst part of the Homan administration. Uajus Verues, a 
deserter from the Marian to the Sullan party, after giving proo(‘ 
both of his rapacity and faithlessness by sluu’ing Dolabella’s 
plunder of Cilicia and then appearing as evidence against liim, 
had been Pnutor Urbanus in b.c. 74, and jiropnetor in ►Sicily tlic 
three following years. There is no reason to believe that Cicero 
has exaggerated his avarice, his cruelty, and his wanton outrages 
upon all decency ; of wliich it would be hopeless to convey an 
adequate impression without reciting the statements of the orator. 
Whatever he coveted of the moveable wealth of cities and rich 
Xiersons,— gold, silver, and gems, — vases, pictures, and statues, — 
nay, even the otferings dedicated in the teui])les, — could only be 
refused with the certainty of being exacted by means of insulting 
craelties and illegal vengeance. Other govcrnor»had connived at 
tlio cxa(.di(jns of tlie capitalists ; but the capricious regulations of 
Verres annulled both public laws and private contracts at the 

Axed by Cicero’s coTTOspondenco.. Tho improvemont of his enormous wealth divided 
his attontiou with Greek learning ; anil the eniploymciit of his slaves in copying 
manuscripts mode him tho great publisher of^ his day. Unlike Cicero, he was an 
Epicurean ; and it was in the spirit of tliat philosophy that ho died of voluntary star- 
vutioD, uhon he found himsolf strickon with an incuTablu disease fB.c. 32b 
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cost alike of the payers and farmers of the taxes, while the indus- 
trious classes were ruined by enorinous export duties. His accuser 
declared that, in three years, Verrgs bad desolated the island more 
than both the Servile Wars;' more even than the long contests 
between Greece, Carthage, and Home ; and ho himself boasted 
that, should he be compelled to disgorge two-thirds of his plunder, 
enough would be left even for his rai)acious desires. As soon as 
he left the island, the provincials resolved to put this question to 
the proof, and they placed their cause in tlie hands of Cicero. He 
found himself pitted against Quintus Hortensius, the master of the 
forum, who was sure of being the consul for the following year.* 
Hortensius used every means of postponing the trial till ho could 
l)ring the weight of the consulship to aid the defence : and he 
was supported by all the influence of the aristocracy. Bribes and 
menaces having failed, a device was mloptcd which requires notice 
for the curious light it throws on tlic Roman system of jurispru- 
dence. A sham prosecutor was set up in the person of Q. Ca^cilius 
Niger, who had been qiuestor to Verres, and had tliereforc, it was 
alleged, the best knowledge of the case. A sort of preliminaiy 
trial, called Divimtio^ was required, to decide whether Cwcilius or 
Cicero should bo the accuser, and the (jliestion was decided in 
favour of Cicero, who delivered on this occasion the first of his 
celebrated orations in the caso.t Tlie next hope of delay was in 
the col Unit ion of the evidence upon the spot ; and for this pmposo 
Cicero was allowed 110 dfiys. He instantly set out for Sicily, and, 
>vith tlie aid of his cousin Lucius, traversed the island in less than 
two months, and returned with a crowd of witnesses to Borne. It 
was now July; and the middle of August had been fixed by 
Pompey for games, which would occupy a fortnight Other festive 

• Tliis groat orator was eight years older than Cicero, having been bom in B.o. 114. 
He had coiiimcnccd his forensic career at the age of nineteen, and soon rose to that 
unqnostiuiied command of the courUi of justice, which Cicero wrested from him by his 
succcMs ill the case of Yerres. 

t The following is a list of the orations composed by Cicero against YeiTes, as 
arranged by himself.'^ — I. Preliminary:^^) Divinaiio in Q. Ccecilium; (2) Proa:- 
miiim or Actio Pritna— a statement of the whole cose ; II. Aelio ffroundo^the separate 
development of the charges, os founded on the dcpt>aIi.ion8, including: — (3) De Pneturd 
Urband — the official career of Verres to b.c. 73 j Do Jurisdieiionr Sidlicnsifhxo 
judicial conduct in Sicily ; (5) Orataria Fruituntaria — his oppression of tltc prodneers; 
(6) Do his extortions, chiefly of works of art; (7) Dt - -the cruel 

and illegal punidimonts ho inflicted on the provincials, and even on K^uian cituens. 
The COSO came to an end after the lir8| two orations were delivered ; but it is chnnic- 
teristio of Cicero's pursuit of his art, that he afterwords wrote ont tlie Tomainiiig 
apeeches from tho materials famished by tho depositions. 
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solemnities would soon follow, and the short intervals mi^^ht bo 
occupied by the speeches of Hortensius, or Wiisted in adjourn- 
ments. Hius tlie case would have been ])osti)one(l till the now 
year, when, besides Ihe influence of Hortensius as consul, the 
upright prastor Glabrio would be I'eplaccd by tlie partisan Metcllus 
with a jury of his selection. But Cicero defeated tliis’ncw plot by 
his pnident self-sacrifice, os the former by his activity. Content- 
ing himself with a brief outline of the whole case, he at once 
called his witnesses, whose evidence Hortensius had no means of 
rebutting. Tlieir testimony was overwhelming ; and before the 
end of the nine days w'hich it occupied, Vcn*es nnticijiated his 
certain condemnation by volnntar}'^ exile. He carried with him 
enough of his plunder to bring down retribution from a raj)acity 
equal to his own, and perished in the proscription of Mark Antony 
(b.c. 43). The case at once raised Cicero to the summit of his pro- 
fession,; and his orations will* bear comparison with tlie iiniteil 
power of the managers of the prosecution of AVarren Hastings, 
the only parallel in history to the case of Verros. To the other 
events of this memorable year may be added the liirth of A^irgil, 
at Andes, near Mantua.* 

In the following year*Ciccro served the oflicc of Curulo Aidile, 
and the Capitol, rolmilt after tlie fire of b.c. 83, was dedicated by 
Quintus Catulus (ii.a ()0).t The next year witnessed the coin- 
raencement of Cmsar’s oflicial (jarecr, as quaestor (M.a 68) ; and 
in the year after, a new attemjit ^vas made to restoj’c the cliguity 
of the Equites by the law of Otho, giving them special seats at tlie 
public games (n.c. 67). AYe find Cicero afterwards labouring to 
soothe the pi.pnlar discontent created liy tins concession, and 
establishing for a time the custom of including tlie equestrian 
order with the Senate and pcoiile in the well known formula which 
named the Itoinau state.t Ifet, with all his attaclmiciit to his 
own order, and liis zeal to promote its concord with the Senate, 
he confesses, in his familiar letters to Atticus, that lie was ashamed 
of the rapsicity and roguery of his clients, and tliat tlieir shameless 
bribery on tlie trial <4 Chslius jnvivcd them unfit for any ai^ces'^ 
sion of dignity (b.c. 6 1 ). This, however, was after Cicero had 
joined the part} of tlie Optiinates. At present, lie was zealously 

* His full naiiin, proporly spelt, was Tukliuh VKiwaiJus Maiio. 

+ The lirst CUiutul had hccii dedicated I.y Jd. Ilomtiiis, in the third year of tlio 
Bepuhlic, B.C. TidT, 

X Tbe fonnnla, Smultui Popvluaque Umiuttinii, ma for n diort time enliuirod tc 
8. P, Q. R. ct £questcr OrM. 
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oo-opcratiDg in the popular measures of Pompey, for whoso 
aggrandizement a new occasion soon arose. 

We have more than once had occasion to refer to the piracy 
which had /or many years infested the Mediterranean. The navy 
which Boine had created during her straggle with Cartilage had 
been suflered to decay when her maritime rival was destroyed; 
and no attempt was made to maintain even the necessary maritime 
police. The measures taken against the pirates in Cilicia * had 
been but a 6};)asmodic effort ; and during the Kocisd, Mithridatic, 
and Civil Wars, the corsairs had become almost absolute masters 
of the Mediterranean. Even the Italian coast was not safe fi'om 
their incursions, and it is recorded that a magistrate was seized 
on the Appian lioad and carried off to sea witli his whole band 
of lictors.' One effort wiis indeed made against them by the pro- 
consul r. Servilius Vatia, who organized the province of Cilicia, 
and gained the surname of Isaurieiis by his successes agaidst 
the robber tribe of the Isaurians in the Taurus (ji.c. 74); but 
within eight years the transjiort of corn was so seriously inter- 
rupted as to threaten Rome with a famine. The aid of the popular 
hero was again invoked ; and the tribune A, Cabinius brought in 
a rogation for tlie ajipointinent of a maif of consular rank as abso- 
lute (romniander in the Moditerraiicau for three years, with a fleet 
of 200 ships, a military cliest of 0000 talents, and as many soldiers 
as lie miglit reipiire (b.o. 07). The very omission of Pompey’s 
name in tlie bill ]»roved that no other was deemed worthy of the 
trust. The jealousy long felt by the Senate burst out into fury. 
Catnlus and Ilortcnsius used all their eloquence against the bill ; 
and the consul, Calpuriiius Piso, assailed the popular leader with 
the old charge of atfecting regal power, in tlie significant threat: 
“ If you emulate Boiiiulus, you w ill not escape the end of lloimi- 
lus.” The law, howi.'vcr, jiassod ; 4ld its first cfiect was seen on 
the same day by a fall in the price of corn. I’ompcy more than 
fulfilled the popular expectation. Posting squadrons of his shiiis 
at different points on the coast to hunt the pirates out of flieir 
chief haunts, lie scoured the sea w'itli tlie main body of bis fleet, 
till in forty days he had cleared the w^cstcni half of the Mediter- 
ranean. Then, having made fresh preparations for the more difti- 
cult part of his task, he sailed again from Bni idisium, driving the 
pirates before him to their strongholds on the Cilician coast. Here 
he destroyed their united licet in a great naval battle; and, ^-^r- 
Kiiing them into thcii* creeks aixl forts, he took no less than 20,000 

* Si'u p. 78. 
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prisoners, many of whom became peaceable settlers in the cities^ 
they had depppulated, and especially in Soli, which received the 
new name of r9mpeiopo]is. The second half of the compaigii 
occupied forty-nine days ; and Cicero sums up the .whole war 
in the following words: “Pompeymado his preparations for the 
war at the end of winter, began it at tlie commencemciit of spring, 
and finished it in the middle of the summer.” Pompey was still 
engaged in regulating the affairs of Cilicia and Pamphylia, when 
he received the welcome news of his appointment to succeed 
Lucullus in the command against Mitliridates (b.c. G6). 

Tlie peace which Sulla liad made with Mithridates in B.c. 84 
was well understood by botli parties to be but a truce in a contest 
which must be fought out to the last ; but Mithridates needed a 
breathiug-spsu'c, and the Homans liad occupation enough at home. 
In the following year, as we have seen, the eagerness of Murena 
for a triumph, and the advice bf Archelnus, the discarded minister 
of Mithridates, brought on the brief conflict called the Second 
Mithridatic War (n.c. 83). On the pretext that Mithridates was 
tardy in evacuating Cappadocia, Murena crossed the Ilalys, and 
ravaged the fertile plain of Western Pontus. Mithridates at first 
contented himself with mi appeal to Home; but when Murena 
renewed the attack in the following year, the king met him with 
his whole force, routed him in a battle on the banks of the Ilalys, 
and chased him into Phrygia. He had recovered Cappadocia, when 
Gabinius arrived with a peremptory rebuke from KSulla to SInrena, 
and Mithridates again gave up Cappadocia, and renewed the peace 
(b.c. 82). But the king had received a lesson which was not to be 
clisregardcd ; and lie ai)plied all his energies to i)rcpare for the final 
conflict Aided by the refugees who had fled to his court after the 
death of Fimbria, he introduced the Homan arms and discipline 
among his Asiatic levies, anient on embassy to msike an alliance 
with Sertorius. It was not, however, till b.c. 74 that the conflict 
broke out In the beginning of that year Nicoraedes III. died, 
bequeathing to the Republic his 'kingdom of Bithynia, which was 
forthwith de^Jared a Homan Province. U 2 )on this Mithridates set 
up a pretender, whom he doelai’ed to be the legitimate son of the 
late king, and prepared to su])porfc him with hw whole force, which 
now amounted to 120,000 of his Homan ixed infantry, 10,000 
cavalry, and 100 scythed chariots, besides a fleet which com- 
manded tue Eiixine. Meanwhile lioth the consuls, L. Licinius 
Lucullus and M, Aurelius Cotta, arrived in Asia, but with forces 
quite inadequate to protect Bithynia. Cotta, who risked an on- 
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garment under the walls of Ghalccdon, was. defeated 1)0111 by sea 
and laud, and Uie victorious fleet and army of l^hridatcs pro- 
ceeded to invest Cyzicus. This splendid coloni^ of the Milesians, 
the cOlebriiy of which dated legendary times, lay close to 
the shore of Mysia, on the south side of an island anciently called 
Arctonnesus (Bear^ Isle) ; and in tlie time of Alexander it was 
connected with tlic mainland by a mole, the two sides of which 
formed its harbours.* Thus placed in the vestibule of the Euxine,t 
and commanding the vast trailic of the Greeks with the shores of 
that sea, it attained to tlie greatest wealth. It shook off the yoke 
of Persia in the later years of Artaxerxes Mnemon (about 
E.C. 365), and preserved its independence as the ally of the kings 
of Pergamus. Its government Wiis renowned for equity and 
wisdom, and its gold coins were celebrated for their purity, a 
sure sign, in those times, of a sound commercial system. While 
nearly all the rest of llcllas boVed before the conqueror, the 
magnificent buildings of this queen of the Propontis faced in 
proud security the shores on which the powers of the East and 
West contended for find dominion. When the danger came near, 
she did not hesitate to act as the bulwark of civilization, and her 
resistance checked the first riisli of the* barbarian sultan. While 
Mithridates was detained before Gyzicus, Lucullus advanced from 
Phrygia to the support of his imprudent colleague. This great 
mail, — for such he really was, though his military fame wus un- 
deservedly cclijised by Pompey, and his name has come down to 
us invested with the odium of pre-eminence in that extravagance 
in w'hicli the Homan nobles placed their liiglicst pride — Ifhjught 
to his long contest with Mithridates the lessons lie had rcornt in 
the school of iSulhu Avoiding a direct collision wdth the vast 
force of Mithridates, ho took iip a position to cut off his supplies 
by land, while the winter storms poilbrmcd the like office at sea. 
Pressed by famine, the king’s only hope was in canying the city 
by storm : but tlic Cyzicenes repelled all his eftbrts with a reso- 
lution which the Bomans rewarded with the rank of a free citj'. 
Early in b.c. 73, Mithridates was compelled to raise tJie siege, with 
his army demoralized by want. His retreat w^as harassed by 
Lucullus, who inflicted on him severe defeats at the passages of 
the .£scpus and &ranicns; and by tlie time the king reached 
Pontns, tlic force which he had been so long in creating was 
utterly annihilated. In this one campaign, Lucullus had rchwed 

* * Tins mole has iu coui'so ol time into a broad istliiiius. 

The rropoiitis (or foro-runius), now tin.' of Mtiruiora. 
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the province and the protected etates from all danger of conquest, 
and converted a Wiir for the defence of Asia Minor into one for 
new eastern conquests. Tlie defeat of a frcsli army raised by 
immense exertions in the heart of Pontus, while tlie Boman fleet 
commanded the coast, drove Mithridates to take refuge with his 
son-in-law, Tigranes, the King of Armenia (n.o. 72 — 1). 

Except a casual notice in the narrative of tlie First Mithridatic 
War, this interesting country has scarcely claimed our attention 
since the time Avlien its heights, emerging from the Flood, gave a 
resting-place to the ark, and the primitive families of mankind 
descended from the table*land which contains tlie sources of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, tlie Cyrus and Araxes.* Its people, who 
wore undoubtedly a most aiKuent branch of the Caucasian race, 
spoke a language distinguished by marked ])CculiaTitica, but on 
the whole resembling tlie Aryan dialects. Their religion seems to 
have been a sort of mean between tlie imrc elemental worship of 
the Modes mid Persians (Avhom they rcsi^mhled in their customs), 
and the personified Sahicism of the early Baliylonians, which is 
seen especially in the worship of the Armenian goddess Anaitis, 
whoso eoiiiicctiou both with the Chaldieau Ileitis or Mylitta and 
with the Punic Tanatli f sheins the more probable from the com- 
merce which the Armenians arc known to have carried on with 
Babylon and Phoenicia. Xenophon dciscribes the Armenians as a 
people of primitive simplicity; Imt, from causes ditlicnlt to trace, 
their character had degenerated, in the time of I lie Empire, into 
meanness and chicanery. A regal govcniincnt of patriandial origin 
appears to have been early cstablislied, and tlie Armenians rejn*o- 
Bcnt their native kings as maintaining ilieir indeyieiidcncc? against 
the succes.-ivc empires of Western Asia, The mythical traditions 
of Seiniramis, and the monuments of the Assyrian kings, tell of 
conquests over the Armenians, wliicli w’erc ]>robably but jirodatory 
incursions, and llieir iudependence is said to have been restored by 
the great Median revcdl. Arinenia was nominally included in the 
Medo-Persian Empire; but the relation was doubtless that of 
alliance or mercenjiry service rather than subjection. Armenian 
troops served in the imuy of Xerxes, and again under Darius 
Codomannus, wlicn llicir *king was killed, and the people sub- 
mitted to Alexander (a.c. 328). The mastery again obtained over 
tliem by the Seleiuads ended w'ith the defeat of Antioclius the 

• Tho tJ])pcr Pjupliraicii dividod Ar::i>'iiiii l^x)pcr, or tlio Gri.'at(T Ariiiciiiiii from 
AiTuenia Minor, wliioli was often coiiNidcrwl v psirt of Cannodocia 
t SccVol. II., p. a6l. 
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Great by the Bomaus, when two of that monarch’s generals, 
Zariadras and Artaxias, founded tho two kingdoms of Lesser and 
Greater Armenia, on the western and eastern sides of the Euphrates. 
The latter king is said to havo had the advice of Hannibal in 
building his capital of Artaxata, the ruins of which are still seen 
near Nakahimn^ on a peninsula formed by the Aroxes. He was 
taken prisoner by Aiitiochus Epiphanes (about B.O. 160 ; but 
Syria was too weak to recover the countiy, and the Armenian 
kingdom reached its acm6 of power under Tigranes, tho Tiger- 
king (b.c. 96 — 56), who extended his rule over the mountains of 
Gordyene {Kurdistan) and tho Median province of Atropatene. 
In rivalry of tlie Parthian monarchy, he called himself King of 
kings, and justified the title by his constant retinue of vassal 
princes.* His new capital of Tigranocerta (the Fortress of 
Tigranesf)^\ built on a height by the river Nicephorius, in the 
valley between Mt. Masius and 'Mt. Niphates, was peopled by 
Hellenic captives whom ho earned off in his great invasion of 
Capptulocia, to the number — it was said — of 300,000. After 
Sulla luul left Asia, Tigranos was invited by the Syrians, who, 
after suffering the last evils of anarchy from the dissensions of 
the royal family, had lost their king Antiochus XII. in battle 
against the Arabians ; and he held the throne of the Seleucids 
from B.C. 83 till his overthrow by the Romans in b.c. 69. 

AVith all his boasted and real jjower, Tigrancs was not disposed 
to precipitate a contest with Rome. He could not deny a refuge 
to his father-in-law, but he declined to receive liim at his court; 
nor was Luculliis eager to push matters to extremity. He sent, 
indeed, a formal demand for the surrender of Mithiidatcs, while 
he busied himself, as the war was ended for tlie time, with settling 
the distracted affairs of Asia. The unhappy province was not only 
exhausted by the war, but groaning under the old em'se of the tax- 
gatlierers and contractors ; and the stenmess with which Luciillus 
repressed their exj^ictions brought upon him the enmity of the whole 
equestrian order at the veiy time when Pompey was earning their 
favour at Rome (b.c. 70). Meanwhile his envoy, Aj/pius Claudius, 
had discharged his mission with such arrogance as to drive Tigranes 
into the arms of Mithridates. After a delay of nearly two years, 
the Armenian declared war against the Romans ; but he scorned 

* ITifl mciIiilH exliibit Itim MriUi noblo features of ilie Caucasiau crow>. with 
tho upright tiara. ^ 

t The name, urliich seems to contain the same root as Carthage and Cirta, ispreserved 
in the modem appellation of tho ruins, SerL 
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to leam from his fathcr-iu-law’s experience. When Lncullns ad- 
vanced into Armenia, Tigrancs gave liim battle beneath the walls 
of Tigranocerta, awl the utter rout of the “ king of kings” was 
followed by the loss of his capital. Tlic Greeks who had been 
forcibly settled in the city returned home full of the praises of 
Lucullns; while Tigranes, struck with tlic fulfilment of his 
kinsman’s warning, resolved to leave tlic future conduct of the 
war to Mithridates. Meanwhile Lucullns crossed tlic Taurus, 
and pressed forward into the heart of Anncnia, where he gained 
a victory over Mithridates and Tigranes near Artaxata (j).c. 68). 
But seven years of constant warfare in a rugged country liad begun 
to tell upon the temper of the troops, who shared moreover in the 
democratic spirit tliat prevailed at Home. Lucullus tried to humour 
them by turning aside into the rich coiiiitiy of Mesopotamia, wliere 
lie invested Nisibis. But a winter siege did not improve the 
temper of the soldiery, while its leisure and tedium gave oppor- 
tunities to the fomentors of disaffection, amongst whom Publius 
Clodius began his turbulent career. TIic news of Pompey’s ascen- 
dancy at Home and of his appointment to the command against 
the pirates inflamed the desire to have Iiim for a lender, and 
Lucullus was accused oPliaVing [lersonal motives for protracting 
the war.' At length his enemies were able to reproach him witli a 
military disaster. While lie was detained before Nisibis, Mitliri- 
dates had made a bold stroke for the recovery of Poutus ; the 
people, disgusted with the extortioners who had already overrun 
tlie countiy>', rose at his call; Fabiiis, the lieutenant of Lucullus, 
was defeated and shut up in Gabira ; and a still severer rout bcfel 
Triarius, who lost his camp and seven thousand men (n.c. 68-7). 
At this nev. s, Lucullns broko up the siege of Nisibis, aud hastened 
back to Pontes. Mithridates retreated into Lesser Anncnia, to 
await the arrival of Tigranes. Meanwhile the mutiny in the army 
of Lucullus reached its height, and the two kings overran Pontus 
and Cappadocia with perfect ease. When ten commissioners 
arrived from Home to constitute tlic province of Pontus, they 
found it again^in the enemy’s possession ; and the reputation of 
Lncullns was lost together with lus conquests. 

The popular party at Home had no difficulty in jirocuring the 
proconsul’s rccal and the transfer of his command to the consul 
Manius Acilins Glabrio. But tliis was only a step towards the 
real object ; and Glabrio acted like a man' who. knew that his 
authority was only temporai}% \V itlicxit even attempting to assume 
the command, he contented himself with issuing proclamations 
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absolving iho soldiers from their duiy to Lucullus, who was com- 
pelled to remain inactive in Bithynia. After all his eight years’ 
toil, he saw Mithridates restored to the throne of Fontus and 
Cappadocia, Snch was the humiliation to which he was reduced 
by flio close of the year n.c. 67, at the very time when Pompey 
liad completed his enterprize against the pirates ; and the trans- 
ference of the command to the popular favourite became a politicsil 
necessity. One of the first acts of the Tribune C. Slanilius was to 
move a rogation, giving Pompey the government of the jirovince 
of Asia, with proconsular authority over all the country as far as 
Armenia, and tlie sole command of the *fieets <*ind armies of the 
Republic in the East. The opposition of the Senate, led by Hor- 
tensius and Catuliis, was ovcrbonic by the united force of all tlie 
popular leaders. Cicero w’as now prsetor. In consequence of the 
repeated postponements of the Comitia, through the contest about 
the Gabiuian law in tlie i)reccding year, he had been thrice re- 
turned at the head of the poll ; and he had gained great popular 
applause by liis first official act — the severity with which he con- 
ducted the trial of C. Licinius Macer, an orator and historian, who 
comniitte<I suicide to cscajie condemiu^tiop for extortion. The 
motives wliich urged Cicero to take the popular side, which lie so 
soon deserted, may be better considered in reviewing his 'whole 
cliaractor. lie brought his eloquence to the support of Pompey; 
and it is perlihps the fault of his subject that the much bepraised 
speech for the Maniliau Law* is a fulsome 2 >aiieg}'ric, quite un- 
worthy of the mature power which its author, now in his forty-first 
year, displayed in his masterly pleading in the repulsive case of 
Cluentius (b.c. 66). 

Pompey was still in Cilicia when lie received the news of his 
appointment He crossed the Taurus and took the command of 
the army of Lucullus, who returned to Rome to await his triumph, 
which factions ojipositiou delayed till b.c. 63 ; and then, prudently 
resisting all the solicitations of the aristocratic party to set himself 
up as the political rival of Pompey, Lucullus retired to devote the 
riches he had amassed iii Asia to that boundless luxu^ which has 
made his name proverbial, mingled vrith tliat splendid patronage 
of letters, and study of the academic philost»phy, which gained 
him a prominent place in* the Academics of Cicero. It is 
needless to repeat the gossip of the ancient writers about those 

* The Orntion pro Lego MmUid ie niofh) properly described, in the best editions of 
Cicero^ os do Imperio Qwei Pompti, a title which describes its spirit os well as its 
subject. 
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gigantic works, in the construction of his villas, pleasure-grounds, 
and fish-preserves, which caused Pomi)ey tocall him “ the Bomai> 
Xerxes,’’ or about the sums he used to lavish on his banquets, 
the stjde of which was denoted l)y the name of the hall in which 
they were given ; but it must be confessed that he attained a 
certain Oiieutal grandeur in ordering his most splendid entertain- 
ment by the formula, “ Lucullus sups with Luciillus.” Niebuhr 
says of Lucullus : — “ JIc has jicquired an unfortunate importance, 
as having more than any one else familiarized his countiymen 
with Oriental luxuries. He was a distinguisJied general, anci 
must have had other estimable qualities besides, as Cicero esteemed 
him highly ; but his exorbitant riches cannot have been ac(j[uircd 
in an honest way.” 

The undoubted truth, that Lucullus had done the more difficult 
work of breaking the power gf Mithridates, and that the king’s 
restoration was but a temporary improvement of the op[K)rtuuity 
given him by the Homans, — does not detract from the great merits 
which Pomi)ey displayed in the eniiipaigns of the four ensuing 
years. They fonned the truly glorious period of his life, hccaiisc 
he was for once in a pQsitjion suited to his charaeter. llis seltish 
but •not self-reliant nature needed tlie stimulus of success and 
freedom from perplexing difficulties. Cheered on by the applause 
of the Roman world, and excited by the prospect of achieving the 
f nal conquest of the East, lie had militaiy ability equal to the task 
of carrying the Homan eagles to the Caucasian lands, the Euphrates, 
and the Syrian Desert Of further conquests lie was wise enough 
not to dream at present; and no step was more conducive to his 
success than the tj’eaty with the Parthian king, by wliicli he com- 
pelled Tigraiics to look to liis ow'u safety on liis further front icr. IJ is 
recent maritime experience was used with equal skill to cut off th(! 
communications of Mithridates by sea; and, when these prepara- 
tions were complete, he assailed the king in the heai't of his do- 
minions. The overtures of Mitluridates wevo met by the demmid 
ol uncoiidiiionul submission; and, witli his forces reduce<l to 130,000 
foot and 20(Jb horse, he retreated slowly, avoiding an engagement 
till he was overtfiken by Pompey in a narrow pass in Lesser Ar- 
menia, wheTL‘. most of liis army was cut to pieces. Escaping with 
only a few horsemen to Synoriunij the indomitable old nuin col- 
lected a fresh force, in order to fall back upon Armenia. Tigrancs, 
however, whose sou had rebelled, encouraged us lie believed by 
Mithindates, forbad his entering the country, and ie Jnetook him- 
self to his last refuge on the Cimmerian Bosporus,- ^iler spending 
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months in fighting his way through Colchis and the Caucasian 
tribes (b.c. 65). Pompey meanwhile turned his whole attention 
to Armenia, where he was joined by the rebel prince; and Tigranes 
threw himself upon the conqueror’s mercy. He was admitted 
to the alliance of Home at the cost of the surrender of all his do- 
minions except Armenia Proper; and the young prince, who was 
imprudent enough to vent his disappointment in threats, was 
placed in chains to rciiresent the “ ting of kings ” in the gencrar^i 
triumph. Tigranes, disembarrassed of a dangerous rival, as well 
as restored to his tlirone, showed his gratitude by a large donation 
to the Roman troops beyond the 6000 talents exacted by Pompey ; 
and the Republic secured a vassal, who might be relied upon in 
the future contest with l*arthia. Departing therefore from Ar- 
menia to the pursuit of Mithridates, Pompey took up liis winter 
quarters on the banks of the Cyriis,(Ai>Mr), the boundary between 
Anncnia and the Caucasian regions (n.c. (56). 

In the fidlowing spring, Pompey plunged into the mountains of 
Iberia and Albania, iigliting his vray against tlio wild tribes at 
every step. Though his soldiers boasted that they had seen the 
Caucasus, long considered the impassable J) 0 undary of the known 
world, the furthest limit actually reached was the river Rliasis 
whence Pompey turned back to Pontus, wliich he spent 
the winter in organizing sis a Roman province (b.c. 05). As his 
movements from tin’s point will lead us into a long digression on 
the aflairs of other countries, and caiTy us far from the scene of 
the Mithridatic War, we may now follow the king’s fortunes to 
their end. From liis secure retreat in the Crimea, ho attempted 
to negociate with I’oinpcy, wdiile he collected all the forces at his 
command. Finding that the 1 toman* would listen to no ofiers, 
unless Mithridates made his submission in person, tlie king 
l)lanned an attack on Rome more daring than that of Hannibal 
himself. He w'as to march round the Euxinc and up the valley 
of the Danube, gu thoring under his standard the Sarniatians, the 
Getm, and the other barbarian tribes, at whose head he vrould pass 
the Alps and overrun Italy. But his fate was alrftuly sealed by 
the disalFection of his followersJ His son Pharnaces put himself 
at the head of the rebellion, and was iwoclaiined king at Pantica- 
pseum. As his only escape from imprisonment or death, or the 
still worse fate of being delivered up to the Romans,' ho chose 
suicide. But he had so long inured himself to poison, that it iiad 
no effect upon him ; and lie was obliged to call in the sword of 
one of his Gallic mercenaries. He died in b.c. 63, after a reign 
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of fifty-seven years, though still but in his sixty-ninth year. 
Pompey received the news of his death in Palestine. On his return 
from Syria, the bAdy of Mithridates was sent to him at Amisus ; 
amHie gave the king a royal bmial in the sepulchre of his fathers 
M Sinope. In the settlement of the affairs of Asia, which Pompey 
made in Pontus during the following winter, Phamaces was con- 
firmed in tlie kingdom of Bosporus. The civil war tempted him 
to strike a blow for his liereditary crown, and he had conquered 
Colchis and the Lesser Armenia, when Ctesar marched c^ainst 
him in person, and gained at Zela, in Pontus, tlie decisive victory 
which he announced in the despatch — “ Vkni : ViDi : Vici ” (b.c. 
47). Phamaces was killed in the following year by his general 
Asander, whom Augustus confirmed in tlie kingdom of Bosi^orus. 

Meanwhile Pompey, knowing that Mithridates was in no condi- 
tion to resume the offensive, tqmcd his attention to the regulation 
of Syria, which had been ceded by Tigrancs, though after the 
defeat of that king by Lucullus (b.c. 69) the throne had been reco- 
vered by Antiochus XIII. , the last of the Seleucida}. The annals of 
that house, since the defeat of Antiochus the Great by tlie Romans, 
have little interest, except in their connection witli Jewish history, 
which we reserve for separate consideration. Antiochus IV., sur- 
named by himself Epiphancs (the Illustrious), and by his subjects 
Epimanes (the Madman),* had some claim to the former title by 
his energetic efforts to retrieve his father’s losses. We have seen 
how ho recovered Armenia ; and the success with which he caiTied 
on hostilities against Egypt, till he was stopped by the peremptory 
mandate of Rome, has already been related, f He was well trained 
in Hellenic culture ; and his career, like that of Nero, is a striking 
proof of how little a taste for art can avail to check tlie savage 
excesses of an arbitrary will. It Avas after his repulse from 
Egypt, and perhaps jirovokcd by tliat rebuff to show that his Avill 
should at all events be BU 2 )reme throughout his newly acquired 
dominions, that he commenced those efforts to force the Jews to 
Avorship tlie Greek gods, Avhich caused the mvolt of the Maccabees 
and the indej^ndence of Judsea. We shall presently see how the 
ill success of his furious persecution drove him to frenzy, and how, 
after repeating the Attempt, in which his father hud lost his life, 
to plunder the rich temple of Elymais in Chalda 9 a, he died in a 
state of raving madness (B.a 164). In the centuiy that elapsed 
betwew his deafli and the extinction of the kingdom, fifteen kings 
reigned in Syria; but it is needless to pursue the details of- 
• He rcigncil B.c. 175-164. + Vd; p fikh 
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family discords and murders, wars with Egy 2 )t and the Farthians, 
and the rise and fall of iisiirj)ers, which mark their revolting 
annals, till the people were compelled to lo^ for protection to 
Tigrancs. The last of the successors of Seleucus, Antiochus XIIL 
Asiaticus, who now held a doubtful sovereignty over the narrowest 
bounds of Syria, was quietly dethroned by Scaurus, the legate 
of Pompey, in b.c. 65, and tlie country was reduced to a Eoman 
province. The eastern plain of Cilicia, which had always belonged 
to Syria, was added to the ])rovince which already included the 
western division. The north-eastern province of Commagekb, be- 
tween the Taurus and Euphrates, whidi had become independent 
during tlic weakness of the Soleucids, was left in possession of its 
king Antiochus L, who had taken part with Pompey, and might 
be useful as an advanced guard agsiinst Farthia. It was mode a 
Eoman province in the same year iji which Augustus died (a.d. 14); 
but Caligula, who was fond of setting up petty princes in the East, 
restored it to Antiochus IV. Epiplianes, who aided the Homans 
both against the Partliians and the Jews, till he was deposed. 
Titus, on a suspicion of intriguing with Farthia, and Commagciie 
was mivle a Homan province (a.d. 72). ^Another petty kingdom, 
which had become independent of Syria as early ns b.c. IS/, was 
that of Edessa (or Callirhoo), the cai)ital of Osroene, the liigliland 
region in the north-west of Mesopotamia, between Mt. Masius and 
the river Chaboras {KImIouv) on the east and the great bend of the 
Euphrates below Samosata on tlic west. This countrj’', which is 
usually identified with the Fadan-Aram of the Patriarchs,* appears 
again in the traditions of the early Church as the principality of 
Abgarus (a nsmie common to its nilers), who is said to have sent 
a letter to Jesus Clu*ist in Judma, of which Eusebius professes to 
give a copy, translated from the original Syriac. Seated amidst 
its mountains on the confines of the Homan and Parthian empires, 
the kingdom presented its independence till it was overrun by the 
•emperor Caracalla, who was murdered at Edessa (a.I). 216). The 
other principalities which had formerly belonged to Syria — of 
which Damascus deserves cspecual mention — sublnittcd to the 
Homans, who were now divided from the Itathians only by tlie 
Euphrates. There was still, however, anoffier state, which now 

* The sito of Edessa was at the modem vilhige of Orfah^ ou the Scirtus rv Baidc- 
siuies, an upper branch of tho Bolichtia {BeliH), from which it obtained its Greek namo 
of A^ockia Callirho& (Antioch of tlie Fair Streams). The prevalent opinion, till 
recently, identified it with “ Ur of the Chaldees ” (see Yol. I., ii. 90), and nearly all 
biblical geographers still place Haron at diaiTliie (//arnm), lower downou tho river. 
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for the first time acquires historical importance, in these regions. 
The Arabs of Arabia Pctraja, under a race of chieftains who bore the 
common name of Arotos (JlaretK)^ held power along the western 
margin of the great Syrian Desert, as well as over the region of 
Mt. Seir, from which they had driven out the Edomites towards 
the west. Hence the Idumma of Oiis age is the region immediately 
south of Judma towards the wilderness of Paran. The Nabatheean 
Arabs, fixing their capital at Petra, obtained great wealth and 
importance from the caravan traffic of which that city was the 
centre. The part which they had begun to play in the afiairs of 
Judaea will claim our attention presently. 

After spending tlie winter at Antioch, in settling the tiiFairs of 
these kingdoms, Pompey pursued his march soutJiwards in the 
fbllowing spring, and annexed Phoenicia and Ccele-Syria to the 
new Syrian province. In Palestine, however, he encountered a 
desperate resistance, tirising out of that civil war between the de- 
generate Asmonajan princes, Ilyrcanus and Aristobulus, the origin 
of which it is now time to trace down from the point at wliich we 
had our last glimpse of the history of the Jews. 

It belongs to the special ^)rovince of sacred liistory to record the 
annuls of the series of High Priests, who ruled over Judiea* from 
the restoration of the captives by Cyrus to tlic time of Alexander. 
During tliis period of their history, the Jews maintained greater 
religious purity than at any time since the reign of David. TJie 
lesson of tlic Captivity had not been lost, and they never again 
sank into idolatry. But even this high standard of religious 
steadfastness had some tendency to foster tlie spiritual ])ride ajid 
national selfishness wliich undermined the first principles of 
moridity. In the very age of the restoration, the waiTiings of 
Ezra, Ilaggai, and Zecluu'iah needed to be followed up by the 
stern reforms of Nehemiah, in order to check the gi-aspiug avarice 
which trifled with the divine law and ground down the poor ; and 
the last prophet of the Old Testament denounces a state of society, 
in which the first sanctities of nature were violated, and predicts 

• This namo, tlfirngh first introdncnrl by the Uomanft, iriny bo properly used to 
describe the country occupied by the Israelites who returned from the Captivity, since 
they were for the most paiftt.be relics of the old kingdom of Judah. Still it is im- 
portant to avoid tli'3 comiuon error of 8uppr)sing that they belonged, with oiily.insig- 
niiicant exceptions, to the tiibe of Judnli. Miinh of the fancifiil search after the “lost 
ten tribes” lias been stimulated by oversight of the simple fact, that Cyrus included 
in his invitat on to return to Palestine all the worshippers of Jehovah throughout his 
whole empire. There are positive iiroo'.:-- that the edict was obeyed by many victims 
of the eerlier captivities ; hut they had not preserved their family registers and other 
^stinrtive marks of nationality, like the captives of Juduh at Babylon. 
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a reformation of which the special work should he “ to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and of the children to the 
fathers, lest God should smite the hind with'a curse.” This 
prophecy bridges over the gap, which most readers find so unin- 
telligible, between the Old and New Testament History. The cry 
of John in the wilderness, calling to repentance a priest-ridden 
people, who were as demoralized as they boasted to be devout, is 
but the echo of the warning voice raised by Malachi when the first 
promise of the days of Ezra and Zcrubbabel began to hide away: 
the fruitless trees, at the root of which the axe was laid, were the 
same that hod already tlicn begun to wither. This one great truth, 
which was alone needed to introduce the Gospel History — a his- 
tory intelligible only in its light — is filled up in its details by the 
records of Josephus and other writers.* 

From the age of Cyrus to that of Alexander, a splendid worship 
and a system of active religious teaching covered the gradual 
decline of morals; while the generally tolerant government of 
Persia secured the blessings of peace, amidst which the Jews en- 
riched tlieinselvea by a share in the commerce of Phoenicia on the 
one side, and the trade of the caravans on the other. The chief 
interruption of their traiiquQIity was from the hostility of the 
Samaritans, who occupied the central portion of the Holy Land, 
including the sacred sites of Shechem, Gcrizim, and Ebal. This 
district was that to which the kingdom of Israel had been restricted 
in its last (lays ; and when Samaria was destroyed, and the remnant 
of the people carried captive by Shalmaneser (b.c. 721), the land 
was for a time lelt desolate. f The new heathen settlers, who 
were brought from Dabylon and the neighbouring cities by Esar- 
haddon, the son of Sennacherib (about b.(J. 678), were plagued 
by the wild beasts that had multiplied in the deserted country. 
Attributing their sufferings to the local deity on whom they hiid 
intruded, tliey at length petitioned Esar-haddou for some one to 
teach them the manner of the god of the land.” The king sent 
them a priest of the tribe of Levi, who fixed his residence at 
Bethel, and the settlers learnt to worship Jehovah ^vkhout ceasing 
to serve their own gods. Mingled wdth these heathen settlers 
there were of course Israelites who had fonn® a lurking-place in 

• For tlie two centuries from Cyrus to Alexander (b.c. 536—332) our information is 
very scanty. About ludf of this period is covered by the books of Ezra a' ' ydie- 
miah (b.o. 536- -420); and the remainder, from the end of ^cheiniah’s sccuiiu adiui- 
nistratiou to Alexander's visit to Jenisalem (B.c. 420—332), is passed over by Josephus 
with a veiy brief notice. f* See Vol. I., p. 178. 
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the land, or wlio came from Judali and the northern tribes to the 
new seat of worship after the dcstioiction of Jerusalem ; and from 
such mingled elements there grew up a semi-idolatroiis 2 )cople, 
who claimed to represent the ancient Israelites. 

Meanwhile the captive Jews at Babylon bul preserved their 
faith in new purity under the teaching of Ezekiel and Daniel, 
amidst the fiery furnace of Nebuchadnezzar and the lions of 
Darius. Returning to Jerusalem full of pious horror at idolatr}^, 
they at once rejected the claims of the Samaritans to a share in 
the rebuilding of tlie temple. The revengeful efforts of the Sama- 
ritans to impede the work, and its completion through the influ- 
ence of Neliemiah with Ai'taxerxes Longiip^nns, are familiar to 
eveiy reader of the Old Testament bistoiy, which ends with the 
trinmifiiant restoration of the temple and city. In alluding to 
these incidents, which it is not necessary here to recount in detail, 
we must not forget the strange but characteristic episode of the 
Book of Esther, which lifts the veil from the inner life and in- 
trigues of the court of Xerxes, and shows how the care of Jehovah 
for his people overruled the artful plot laid for their extermination 
to tlie establishment of their power against their eiieinics, not 
only in Jucljea, but in every province of the Persian Empire. Tlie 
date of these events is doubtless to be fixed in the middle jiai't 
of the reign of Xerxes, when he had rctm*ned to solace him- 
self for his defeat in Gi*eccc amidst the luxurious enjoyment of 
his palace. TJiere is no clear evidence to identify Esther with 
Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, whose honiblc cruelty is recorded by 
Herodotus.* 

In the whole of tliis history we have glimpses'of the incipient 
corruption of the Jews by Samaria and the other hoatheu nations 
around them, especially by means of alliances and intermarriages. 
As early as the first reformation effected by Ezra (b.c. 457), we 
find the people putting away their strange wives ; but about thirty 
years later, when Nehcmiah paid his second visit to Jerusalem, he 
found that the liigh-priest Eliashib hail made an alliance with 

* The ideiililicAliuii ff the Aliamerus of Eethcr with Xc-rxea is now tlioronghly 
Qstablishod. Tlie fornuT uamo (properly Aclutshvcrosh) is lli« ctynidloglcal c<niivaiciit 
of the Mcilian ami PerHi in names OycuBarcs, Xerxes, and (with the prolix Arta, noble) 
ArtaxenecH. The following list exhihits the Medo-Persian kings mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, witli tlieir probabli* identifications:— (1.) Aliasuenis (Cyuxarcs), Dan. ix. 1 : 
(2.) Darinp tlio Alodo (Astyages), Dan. v. 31, ix. 1 : (3.) Cyrus (Cyrus tlie Great) : 
( 4 .) Ahasucrus (Cainbyscs), Ezra iv. 6 : (5.) A|;tiixorxcs (Pseudo-Smerdis), Ezra iv. 7: 
(«.) Darius (Darius Hystaspis), Ezra iv. 6 : (7.) Aliasnerus (Xerxes), Esther : (8.) Alto- 
xsnef (Artaxerxes Longimanus), Ezra viL, Nehcmiah. 
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Tobiali ilie Ammonite, and liad given him the use of a chamber in 
the temple, and that his grandson had married the daughter of 
Sanballat the Horonite,’’ that is, a Moabite of Horonaim. This 
Sanbalhit, who appears to have been governor of Samaria under 
Artaxerxes, had united with Tobiah and with Geshem the Arabian 
in the most vclicment opposition to Nehcmiah. Tlie Book of 
Nchemiah breaks off with the account of his refonn of these abuses 
«ind his expulsion of the oiFending priest; but Josephus, who says 
not a word about Sanballat in relating the history of Nchemiah, 
tells a similar story of the marriage of Manasseh, brother of the 
high-priest Jaddua (the fourtli in descent from Eliashib) to the 
daughter of a Sanbfdlat, whom he makes governor of Samaria 
imdcr “ Darius tlie last king,” that is, Darius Godomannus. Being 
required to give up his wife, on pain of expulsion from his office, 
Manasseh openly set up a Samaritan faction at Jerusalem, and 
Sanballat used his influence with iDarius to obtain permission for 
the erection of a rival temple on Mount Gerkim. Meanwhile 
Alexander appeared in Palestine; and Sanballat, who joined him 
with 7000 men, ]iersnaded liini of the policy of dividing the 
strerigtli of the Jcwisli nation by the erection of a separate worship 
in Samaria : so the temple was built oh Mount Gerizim, and 
Manasseh was made the first high-priest. Such, stripped of some 
very suspicious embellishments, is the stoiy of Josephus, a writer 
notoriously imiccurate as to chronology. Its 2 )oints of coincidence 
with ilie narrative in Nehemiah suggest the simple explanation, 
that he has substituted the name of the last Darius ” for that of 
Dai'iiis Notlius (b.c. 424 — 405). But, though the question of 
chronology must be left with this conjcctiu’c, the fact is well known, 
of the existence of the tem^de on Mount Gerizim, with its schisma- 
tical worshij), and the rqectioiiof all the Jewish Scriptures, except 
the First Book of Moses. That tcmjde was the standing sign of 
the religious hatred of Samaritans and Jews, till its destruction b}*^ 
John Hyruuuis (about n.c. 127) ; and even after it was laid in 
ruins, the profligate Samaritan woman could utter to the wayfaring 
Jew the taunt : — Our fathers worshipped in this laouiitain ; and 
yc say, that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to wor- 
ship.” * The scattered Hebrews of northern Palestine, though inter- 
mixed with BO large a proportion of the In athen as to give their 
countiy the appellation of Galilee of the Gentiles,*' retained 

* Jolin iv. 20. The words doubtless contain an allusion to that uio:>t ancient 
wordiip of Ahrahanit Jacob, and the Israelites after the Exodii^ at Shechem and its 
bills, in which the Samaritans sought a justification of their schism. 
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their religious fealty to the temple at Jerusalem, and tlie Samari- 
tans remained an isolated community, not only abstaining from 
commerce with t1i(» Jews, .and refusing Jewish travellers the com- 
monest hospitality, but even waylaying and maltreating them, so 
that they were accustomed to take the longer route on the east of 
Jordan, in passing between Galilee and Jiidma.* Among the 
wanton insults, for which special opportunities were sought, we 
are told that the Samaritans imitated by false beacons tlie watch- 
fires by which tlie Jews transmitted to their brethren on tlie Eu- 
phrates the rising of the paschal moon; and on one occasion some 
Samaritans made their way into the Temple, and scattered dead 
men’s bones upon the pavement. But tlie Jewish priests tlicm- 
selves, even during iliis period of comparative religious purity, 
profaned tlie sacred courts with their bloody feuds. Jonathan or 
Johaman (John), the grandson of Eli.ashib, was the last but one of 
the high-priests named in tlie Old Testament. f AVhile one of his 
brothers allied himself, as we Imve seen, with Snnballat, another, 
Joshua, aimed at the liigh-priestliood tlirougli his favour Avith the 
Persian satrap Bagoas. Joshua was slain by the hand of Jona- 
than in the temple ; .and the satrap imposed a tax on every lamb 
offered in sjicrifice, as a l^atfsfaction for the murder. Jaddiia, the 
son of «Tonathan, was the high-priest Avlio is said to h.ave gone out 
to meet Alexander, Avhen the conqueror aiijwoached Jerusalcin to 
punish its fidelity to Darius (b.c. 332). J All that we know for cer- 
tain is that the Jcavs obtained liberty of Avorsliip and other iirivilegcs 
in return for their submission to Alexander, who removeil many of 
tlicm to people his new city of Alexandria. Tlie security of Jeru- 
salem was increased by the piinishirieiit inflicted on the city of 
Samaria, which had rebelled and murdered the Macedonian go- 
vernor Andromachus. Alexander expelled the inhabitants, and 
planted a Macedonian colony in their room — anolher heathen ele- 
ment in Bie motley popiil.ation of Samaria. . 

As the result of tlie wars of the Diadochi, Palestine fell, with 
Phoenicia and Coele-Syria, to the lot of Ptolemy, wlio took 
Jerusalem by •assaulting it on the Sabbath, and it belonged to 
Egypt fbr just n century (B.a 300—198). The country enjoyed 
almost uninternipted tranquillity under the mild govcnimont of 

* Hence, ivhon wnarc tolil tlmt Jnsns vredn go tliruiigli Sflriiarin,*' wc mey 

infer Rometbing morr*. than a geographical necessity. 

t The najne of his son Jiuhliia (Nchnni. xii. 11, 22), who, ncconling to .Tosephus, 

™ Iho.reign of Darius ( 'oclonuiripus, is an indication of tho time when 
canon was closed. The few later names in 1 Chron. iii. 22—24 arc 
of doubtful authenticity. + Spo 
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the first three Ptolemies (b.c. 300 — 222). The greatest of the 
high-priests during this period was Simon tlie Just, whose eulogy 
is written by the pen of Jesus the son of Sioach.* His brother 
and successor, Eleaziu*, is said to have aided Ptolemy XL Pliila- 
delphus in tlic great work of a Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. t Ouias II., tlie son of Simon the Just, succeeding his 
uncle in b.c. 240, endangered the good understanding with Egypt 
by witliholding the customary tribute. His neplicw Joseph, the 
son of Tobias, undertook the task of api)casing the anger of Pto- 
lemy l^ucigetes. The conversation of some Phoenician merchants, 
with whom ho travelled to Alexandua, suggested to him the 
scheme of outbidding their tender for fanning the revenues of 
Palestine, Cojle-Syria, and Phoenicia. He otfered double the sum 
proposed by them, and, when sisked for his securities, he named 
tlie king and queen. His boldness was successful, and for twenty- 
two years he virtually held the * civil government, side by side 
with the religious authority of the high-priest. 

The peace so long enjoyed by the Jews was broken by the rivalries « 
of Syria and Egypt. Coele-Syria and Palestine had formed, 
under the Persian governnuMit, part of the satrapy west of the 
Euphrates, and in the first ptu'tition of Alexander’s empire tlicy had 
been attached to Syria, and Avere duly rent from it by the superior 
jiower of Ptolemy tJie son of Lagus. To recover them was a chief 
object of the youthful ambition of Antiochus the Great, Avhose 
defeat at Ka])hia, near Gaza (n.c. 217), aud subsequent victory at 
the sources of the Jordan (b.c. 198), have already been related.} 
These wars had a disastrous effect on the relations of the Jews to 
both ])owers. AMien IMoleiny IV. Philopator entered Jerusalem 
in triumj)li after the battle of lta[)hia, he made sumptuous offer- 
ings to the temple, and persistc<I, against the remonstrances of 
Onias, in attempting to enter the Most Holy I^lacc. A wild 
shriek filleil the city, and the king, seized with a supernatural 
terror, foil prostrate on the earlh. He avenged his humiliation by 
a j)cr8ecution of the Alexandrian Jews, which severed the long 
friendship between the X)eoi>le and the kings of Egypt The vic- 
tory of Antiochus at Itanium was welcomed as a deliverance, and 
he granted an annual nlloAvnncc for the sacrifices, and forbad 
strangers to enter the temple. His ros< )ration of the disputed 
provinces, as tho dowry of his daughter Cloopiitra, left their 

• Eccltisinsticiis 1. , 

+ Respocting the composition of the Sepivoffinf-t or Version of the LXX., the reader 
is referred to the special works on biblical science. t See Vol. II., p. Wl- 
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iidministnition still in his own hands as the gnardian of his youthful 
son-in-law, Ptolemy Y. Epiphancs, and when the Romans stripped 
him of his dominions licyond the Taurus, they seem to have acqui- 
esced in his possession of Goole-Syria and Psdestine (b.c. 190). 

One necessary consequence of the rivalries of the two great 
powers was tlie rise of two parties in Judosa, one leaning for sup- 
port on Egypt, tJie other on Syrhu The tolerant policy of the 
Ptolemies towaids tlic religion of all their subjects was responded 
to by the habitual fidelity of the hierarchy of Jerusalem ; while 
the increasing jiarty who were tempted by Hellenic usages looked 
natui'ally towards Syria. The inevitable contest was brought to 
a head by feuds which broke out in the family of that Josepli of 
whom wc lately s])oke. Hyreanua, the youngest of hie eight sons, 
having contrived by a stratagem to seize his father's immense 
treasures, used them to purchase the favour of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator. Oil his return to Judiea,*he had to encounter tho.displca- 
suiv of his father and the open enmity of his brotlicrs, two of 
• whom were slain in an encounter with him. Hyreanus fled to 
the district beyond the Jordan, in which lie was collector of the 
ixjvcnuc. Another contest soon arose, on the death of Joseph, for 
the division of his W'eatth. The liigli-pricst, Onias IIL, took 
part with the elder brothers, and HjTcanus again fled to a magni- 
ficent fortified palace which he built near Heshbon, where he led 
the life of an independent prince, at perpetual ww with the 
neighbouring Arabs. Thus he maintained his power for seven 
years, till the accession of Antiochus Epiphancs, when, through 
fear of the king’s vengeance — as it would seem — ^lie put himself to 
death (b.c. 175). 

Tlio machinations of the same family had meanwhile brought 
new troubles upon Jerusalem. A certain Simon, treasurer of the 
temple, who is conjectured to have been one of the elder sons of 
Joseph, became involved in a dispute with Onias, apparently 
about the treasure which Hyreanus had deposited in the temple. 
Unable to effect his object, ho carried to Apollonius, the governor 
of Co3le-Syria4inder Scleucus IV.,* such an account of the riches 
of the temple, that Hcliodorus, the royal treasurer, was sent to 
seize them for the king. The author of the Second Book of 
Maccabees is alone in relating the celebrated miracle, which he 
complains was even at the time imputed by Simon to the artifice 
of the high-priest — ^how a horseman clothed in golden armom* 

* Seleudu IV. Fhilopator, the elder son of Antiochus the Groat, reigned from b.c. 
117 to B.C. 175. 
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trampled Heliodonis down, wliilo liis two attendants— youtlia of 
great strengtii and beauty, in splendid raiment— scourged the 
intnider till he was carried senseless -out of the temple court, 
and was only restored at the prayers of the high-priest* Tlio 
attempt was followed by bloody conflicts between the ririil fac- 
tions ; and Onias found it needful to go to Antiocli to answer the 
cliarges of Simon and Apollonius. He was still thci*e when 
Seleucus was succeeded by his brother Antiochus IV. Epiphancs 
(B.C. 175). 

This prince had passed liis youth at Rome, whither he had been 
sent as a hostage for the observance of »his father’s treaty with 
Ihe Republic. Tlicre he had learnt to add contempt for his 
Oriental subjqpts to a nature infected with the worst vices of 
Eastern Hellenism. His chai-acter is ably sketclied by Dr. Mil- 
man : — “ Antiochus united the quick and versatile character of a 
Greek with the splendid voliiptuoi&ness of an Asiatic. He was 
one of the celebrated drunkards of antiquity. At one time he 
debased tlic i-oyal dignity by mingling with the revels of Ids 
meanest subjects, scouring the streets in his riotous frolics, or 
visiting the lowest places of public entertainments and the 
common baths ; or, like Peter of Russia,' conversing with the 
artisans in their shops on various taules. With still less regard 
to the dignity of his own character, he was fond of mimick- 
ing in public the forms of election to tlie Roman magistracies ; 
he would put on a white robe, and canvass the passengers in the 
streets for their votes. Then, supposing himself to have been 
elected aeidile or tribune, he would cause his ciirulc chair to be 
set in the market-place, and sulminister justice — a poor revenge 
against a people before whose power he trembled. On the other 
hand, the jjleasures of Antiochus were those of Sardanapalus; 
and his niimiticence, more particularly towards the religious cere- 
monies and edifices, botli of his own dominions and of Greece, 
was on a scale of truly Oriental grandeur: for among the discre- 
pancies of this singular character must be reckoned a great degree 
of bigotiy and religious intolerance. Tlie admirers »of the mild 
genius of the Grecian religion, and those who suppose religious 
persecution unknown in the world to the era of CShristinnity, would 

• 2 Macc. iii. iv. “This Simon now, of whom we spoke before, liavinj; been a 
bewrayor of the money and of liis country, slaiidcred Onias, as if he had +• nrified 
Holiodoma, and been the worker of these evils.” Few readers of tlio Books yf the 
Maccabcea can foil to notice the great idferiority of the Second to tlie First in simpli- 
city and verisimilitude. 
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dp well to consider the wanton and barbarous attempt of Antioebus 
to exterminate the religion of the Jews and substitute that of the 
Greeks. Yet the savage and tyrannical violence of Antiochus was 
in fact, and surely we may say providentially, the safeguard of 
the Jewish nation from the greatest danger to which it had ever 
been exposed, — the slow and secret encroachment of Grecian 
manners, Grecian arts, Grecian vices, and Grecian idolatry. It 
roused the dormant energy of the whole people, and united again, 
in indissoluble bonds, the generous desire of national independ- 
ence with zealous attachment to the national religion. It again 
identified the tine patriot with the devout worshipper.” * 

How deeply this Hellenism had infected the Jewish people was 
soon proved by tlie tools whom Antiochus founds I'cady even to 
anticipate his designs. The chief of these was Joshua, who, by 
offering Antiochus the enormous tribute of 360 tsilcnts, obtained 
the high-priesthood in place of his brother Onias, while the latter 
was kept in honourable captivity at Antioch (b.c. 175). The 
change of his outi name to the Greek form Jason was a sign of 
the Hellenbsing innovations which he carried out with all the zeal 
of an apostate ; and ho found not a few prepared to prefer the 
freedom of Greek manliers to the ^‘narrow Judaism” of llieir fore- 
fathers. While the temple services fell into disuse, a gymnasium 
was opened for the youths, who, in practising the Grecian exercises 
naked, were only ashamed of the mark of tlieir descent from 
Abraham, which some of tliem even obliterated. Antiochus was 
received with acclamations when he visited Jerusalem. 

All this, however, did not save Jason from being siif)plantcd by 
a competitor, who outbid him both in bribing and flattering the 
king, and whose uncompromising Hellenism was proved, not by a 
slight change of name, but by adopting that of Menelaus in place 
of Onias. t Having been sent to Antioch to pay tlie ti'ibutc, he 
returned invested with the liigh-pricsthood, and came to Jerusa- 
lem “ having the fury of a cruel tyrant, and the rage of a wild 
beast.”t Jason fled to the Ammonites (b.c. 1 72). But Mene- 
laus found iumself unable to make good his promises, and was 
summoned again to Antioch. Not to go there empty-handed, he 
sold some of the vessels of the temple to Tyrian merchants. The 
aged Onias denounced the sacrilege, but Menelaus bribed the 

* Dean Milmau: History of the Jews^ vol. i., pp. 457-4fi8. 

t This Onias is made by Josuplms the brotlier ol' the bij'b-priost Onias and of Jiwon ; 
hnt, according to the Second liuuk of Maccabbos, he was the brother of Simon, and the 
son of JoscplL, the son of Tobias. J 2 Macc. iv. 23—26. 
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judges, and the high-pricst of Johovali had to take sanctuary in 
the heathen grove of Daphne. Thence he was enticed, and put 
to death hy 8P creature of Mcnelans, named* Andronicus, who 
suffered the penalty of his crime from the king’s pity for the fate 
of the blameless Onias. Meanwhile the sacrileges of Lysimachus, 
the deputy of Mcuclaus at Jerusalem, had provoked an insurrec- 
tion, in which he was overpowered and killed. Encouraged by 
this success, a deputation proceeded to Tyre, where Antiochus 
held his court on his march against Egypt, to accuse Meuclaus ; 
but gold prevailed, and the accusers were themselves put to death 
(B.C. 170). 

We have already seen with wliat success Antiochus prosecuted 
his designs against Egypt, while the Romans, who had assmned 
the protectorate of the young king, Ptolemy VI. Philometor, 
were occupied in the war with Perseus. While he was engaged in 
the second of his four campaigns (n.o. 170), a false rumour of his 
death reached Jerusiilcin. Jason, the deposed high-priest of the 
Hellenizing party, attacked Jerusalem, drove Menelaus into the 
fortress of Acra, and began to play tlie tyrsint in the city. But, 
as soon as lie licard that the king was returning to avenge the 
insult, he made his escape to the Ammonites, and thence fled to 
Sparta, where he jierished in a strange land.”* Sleiiolaiis, 
seeing the opportunity of crushing his foes,- inflamed the fury of 
Antiochus by representing the disturbance as a revolt of the Jewish 
nation. Jerusalem was taken by stonn, amidst the slaughter of 
40,000 of its inhabitants without distinction of age or sex, and as 
many more were sold into slavery. Menelaus led Antiochus into 
the temple; where, not content with carrying off tlie golden candle- 
stick, the altar of incense, the table of sliew-bread, with all the 
sacred vessels, and treasures to the amount of 1800 talents, ho 
sacrificed a sw'inc upon tlie altar of burnt-offering, sprinkled 
brofli made fi’oiii its flesh over every part of the saiictuar}’’, and 
])ollutcd the Holy of Holies with filth. Tlie temple on Mount 
Gerizim seems to have been profaned in like manner, and the 
king returned to Antioch, leaving Greek governors ii^ Samaria and 
Jerusalem ; Menelaus, who retained the priesthood, being reduced 
to the hiimhlc function of instigating their tyranny. This is tlio 
last we hear of him, except an incidental notice hy Josephus of his 
execution under Aiitif>clius V. Eiipator (b.(\ 103). 

The outrages pcriictrated for the next two years are eclipsed by 

* 2 Msicc. y. 6 — ^10. Tlio fancy of a^indrod between the Jews and Spartans is also 
referred to in the account of Uie embassy of Judos MoccuIkcus to Sparta (1 Mncc. xii. 7). 

VOL. III. M 
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the frightful persecution which followed the repulse of Antiochus 
from Egypt by the Soman embassy under Popillius LsBuas 
(B.C. 168).* The^rage of disappointed ambitions was doubtless 
inflamed by the fear that Some would encourage tlie Jews to 
return to their old alliance witli Egypt. Antiochus resolved to 
extirpate the Hebrew nation, or at least to reduce the survivors 
to the state of Hellenistic heatliens. Apollonius, who was 
entrusted with the execution of the scheme, availed himelf of that 
respect for religious observances, which had distinguished the 
Jews ever since their return fi'om Jerusalem, and of which the 
first Ptolemy had taken advantage to seize tlie city.f Dissembling 
the hostile puiposc of his mission, Apollonius waited for the 
Sabbath, and then let loose liis 22,000 soldiers on the defenceless 
city. The men were put to the sword ; the women and cliildreii 
reserved for slavery ; the houses pillaged and burnt ; the fortifica- 
tions dismantled ; and a lofty tdWer was erected on Mount Zion to 
command the courts of the temple and the ruins of the city. Tlie 
sound of i)raycr and praise ce:ised to be heard in the one, and the 
stragglers wlio ventured to return to the other were cut down 
without mercy by the garrison, which ravaged all the surrounding 
country. Having thus^laid Jerusalem again in mins, Antiochus 
aimed his find blow at the religion of which it was the scat. An 
edict was issued for ’uniformity of worship throughout all the 
king’s dominions, and its execution in Palestine was entrusted 
to an old man named Athenseus, who united to a profound know- 
ledge of Greek rites tliat hoiTid love of cruelty for its ouii sake 
which marks the sjmit of an inquisitor. Tlie combination of age, 
bigotry, and self-conceit seems to have tlie power of so drying up 
the sources of emotion, as to leave no sense of enjoyment save the 
unnatural luxmy of gloating over pain. 

The ready submission of tlie Samaritans proved the truth of the 
saying, “ Ye know not what ye worship and theii’ temple on 
Mt Gerizim became the sanctuary of Jove the god of strangers 
(Zeus Xenius). Proceeding to Jerusalem, Athenmus dedicated 
the temple t(^the Olympian Jove, whose statue was set up by the 
altar of bumt-oficring, which was polluted with sacrifices of swine. 
The orgies of Baal and the obscene revelries of Dionysus dese- 
crated its courts. The people were compelled to eat swine’s flesh 
— ^the favourite test of conformity— to sacrifice to the Greek gods, 

* See Vol. II., 1». m. 

t Necessity aftenvanls led the jUaccabces 1 k> decide that acts of eelf-defence were 
lawful on the Sa])bath. 
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and to profane the Sabbath. Every rite of Jehovali’s worship was 
forbidden under pain of death, ^vo women, who had dared to 
circnmcisc their babes, were hung with the chifdren round their 
necks ; and Philip,* the governor of Jerusalem, anticipated the 
atrocities of modem times by burning a whole company who had 
conce^ded .themselves in a cave to keep the Sabbath. It may 
suffice to refer to the narrative in the Second Book of Maccabees 
for the details of tliat infernal ingenuity, with which the records 
of later persecutions liavc made us but too familiar. “ Some were 
tortured,* not accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a 
better resurrection: and others had ti*iafof cruel mockings and 
scourgings.” No record of stesidfast endurance surpasses that 
which tells how the seven brethren endured unutterable torments, 
from the eldest down to the tender boy, encouraged by their 
mother, who then shared tlicir fate ;,nor do even the dying words 
of a llidley or a Latimer brejithe in greater purity the faith which 
has over animated the “ cloud of martyrs,” than tliose of the aged 
Eleay.ar. When the very officers charged with his execution 
besought him to i)rovide some meat and cat it as if it were swine’s 
flesh, he replied, — It becometli not our qge in any wise to dis- 
semble, whereby many young persons might think tliat Eleazar, 
being fourscore years old and ton, were now gone to a sti*tmge 
religion, and so through mine hypocrisy and desire to live a little 
time, should be deceivc<l by me, and I get a stain to my old age, 
and make it abominable. For though for the present time I 
should be delivered from the ])iini8hment of men, yet I should not 
escape the hand of tlic Almighty, neither alive noi* dead” So he 
fulfilled his resolve “to leave a notable example to such as be 
young, to die willingly and courageously for the honourable and 
holy laws.” 

The some spirit which animated these martyrs soon showed itself 
in the form of active patriotism, and secured the liberation of 
Jiidaia, after a struggle which historians would have united to 
cclel)ratc ns the noblest in *the annals of the world, ha<l it been 
waged in a less saci'cd land or for a less holy cause. AClttathias, 
a priest of the course of Joarib (the first of David’s twenty-four 
courses), had fled from the persecution at Jerusalem to his native 
city of Modin, on the hills overlooking the Pliilistian plain and 
the sea. With his five sons, John, Simon, Judas, Eleazor, and 

Jonathon — all destined to fall in their country’s cause — ^he was 

• 

* The Apofttlo uses the exact word, irvfurwlffBiiffw, wliich expresses one kind of 
torture, by severe beating, described iu the Maeeabeei. Heb. xl 35, SO. 
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mourning over the desecration of the sanctnoiy, when the royal 
officer Apelles came to Modln, to enforce the king’s decree. The 
splendid offers with which he tried to win over MattathiaSi as the 
chief man of tlie city, were indignantly rejected ; and when the 
first conformist approached the heathen altar, MattaQiias struck 
him dead, slew Apelles himself, and pulled down the altar; Then, 
having proclaimed throughout the city that all who were zealous 
for tlic law should follow him, he fied to the mountains, with his 
sons and kinsmen. This nucleus of insunection soon attracted a 
^reat number, including the whole of the strict sect called the 
Assidieans.* Issuing from the fastnesses where Uiey could for 
the most part defy the Syrian troops, they enteicd the villages 
and towns, overtlirew the heathen altars and })unishcd the wor- 
shippers; rescued copies of the law, enforced circumcision, and 
restored the synagogues. The aged Mattathias soon succumbed 
to the hardships of such a warfare, and, after a dying exhortation 
to his sons, he was buried in his fathers’ sepulchre at Modiii 
(B.0. 167 ). 

Mattathias seems himself to have left the command to liis third 
son, Judas, whose celebrated surname of MAccAB-aius liad pro- 
bably the same significance as that of the chamj)ion of Oliristendom, 
Charles Martel (the Hammer),^ Tlio eulogy of this Alfred and 
Tell of the later Jewish commonwealth lias been too often cele- 
brated in prose luul verse and music to need repetition ; and our 
space pcniiits only a brief allusion to his deeds. The great vic- 
tory which he w'on over the Syrians, in tlic same passes of Beth- 
horoii in which Joshua had slaughtered the Caiiaauites, roused the 
fury of Autiochiis. Gathering all the forces of his empire, the 
king marclicd with one body into Persia, to collect the money 

* This name, in Ilchrcw Chasidim {jnmis or liohj) was first n'hipteil by the ailhn- 
rents of the law, in oiiposition to the ** impious," that is, file llelleniziiig party. 
Aftenvards it was u.s3uiiicd by tliosc w'lio added to the Mosaic law the tnulitioiis of llio 
Uiibbis, ill coiitRulistinctioii to the Zadikim {ritjfilroiiK), who wore content with tlio 
law itself. Troni these two x>artios respectively sprung the later scets of tlie Phnris«'es 
and Saddncecs. 

t Several dhior derivations have been given, such as the anagram from the con- 
cluding words of Kxo<liis xv. 11 “ Mi IJanio Ka Baalim Jehovah “ Who is like 
unto Ihco among the godsl 0 Jeliovali.” The surname of Judas beeaino the ejuthet of 
the whole family, the Maccatiuer. Their other name of Armonasans was derived 
from their ancestor Cliasmon, the great-grandfather of Mattathias. J t has become th 
practise of historians to use the name of Maccabees for the original family, down to the 
death of John H 3 Tcanus, the grandson of Mattathias (b.o. 106), and that of Asnw- 
fUBOMS for the princes who descended from lytyicanns. Tliongh the distinction is arbi- 
traiy, it marks, os wo shall sec, an essential ditfercnco in the character of the men 
and the constitution of the state. 
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which he sorely needed ; while be placed Lysias in command of 
the rest, as governor west of the Euphrates, wit^ orders to exter- 
minate the Jews. Judas was now in the hills north of Jerusalem, 
the governor of which city, Philip, became importunate for aid ; 
and an army of 40,000 foot and 7,000 horse marched to his relief. 
The first body of 20,000 men, under Nicanor and Gorgias, ad- 
vanced to Emmaus, while Judas prepared to meet them by prayer 
and fasting at the ancient sanctuary of Mizpeh. There, like 
Gideon, he made proclamation for all who were fearful, as well 
as all who had married wives, built houses, or planted vineyards, 
to leave the camp ; and his little army of 6,000 men was reduced 
to 3,000, who had neither armour nor swords to their minds.’’ 
The news of a night march of Gorgias, with a chosen body, in 
order to surprise him at Mizpeh, suggested to Judas tlie bold 
stroke of falling on tlie Syrian camp. Ho reached it at daybreak, 
defeated Nicanor, wlio was pursued to Ashdod with the loss of 

3.000 men ; and then rallied liis force to meet Gorgias on liis 
return. But that leader’s trooj^s, wearied with tlieir fniitless 
night march through the mountains, fled at the sight of the 
smoking camp. Not till then did Judas siillor his men to ga l her 
tho rich plunder: a number of slave-dealers, who had followed 
tlie Syrian army to make merchandise of the Jewish 2)risoner8, 
were themselves sold for slaves : and tlie Sabbath which followed 
tlie day of tlie battle was kept with sacred joy. A second victory 
beyond Jordan, in which 20,000 Syrians fell, regained the for- 
tresses of Gilead, with a large supply of arms. In the next year, 
Judas won a decisive battle against an army of 60,000 foot and 

5.000 horse, commanded by Lysias in person, at Bethsura, north 
of Hebron; and now at length lie led his army to Jenisalem in a 
trium[)li which was turned to sadness at the sight of the ruined 
city and the desolate sanctuar}^ 

Lysias retreated to Antioch, leaving an interval of repose, which 
Judas employed in measures for the security of the country, and in 
the restoration of the temple service. While a part of his forces 
was occupied in watching the garrison which still hcldTttount Zion, 
tho temple was dedicated anew on the 25th of Ghisleu, exactly 
four years after its profanation by Antiochus, and a festival was 
held for eight days witli rejoicings like those of tlie Feast of Taber- 
nacles (Dec. B.C. 166).* Judas then turned his arms against the 

* The event was commemorated by perpetual annual festiya], tho “Feast of the 
HeiUcation,’* which ia mentioned by St. John as in the isintcr, and which is still 
observed by the Jews. 
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suTTOundiug nations, who had begun to show their aucient and jeal- 
ous enmily hy ^assacres of the Jews who dwelt among them. 
The Amn^onites and Idiimeaus were chastised, and the fortroBu 
of Betbsura strengthened against the latter. Meanwhile a Sjriaii 
army devastated Gilead, and the garrisons of lyre and Ftolemais 
ravaged Galilee, slaughtering the Jews.* Judas and Jonathan 
marched into Gilead, while their brother Simon traversed Galilee, 
and the Jews of both regions were transplanted to Judsea for 
security. A tliird division, which had been left to protect Jeru- 
salem, incurred a defeat by attacking Gorgias contrary to the 
esj^ress orders of Judas, who retrieved the disaster, and iinished 
the cam]3aign by taking Hebron and overrunning Pliilistia and 
Samaria (n.o. 163). 

Antiochus Epiphnrics received the news of these successes just 
at the time of his repulse in the attempt to plunder the rich temple 
of Elymais. Hastening back full of rage and mortification, he 
was seized with raving madness and loathsome disease, and died 
at a small town in the mountains between Media and Persia (fi.c. 
164). Both Greeks and Jcavs saw in his hon'iblc end the punish- 
ment of his sacrilege against their temples ; but the accoiuit in the 
Second Book of Maccabees, of his remorse for his cruelties toAvards 
the JeAvs, and his voaa’s to benefit and honour them, — nay, to become 
a Jew himself, if he recoA’cred, — are justly suspected from their 
contrast Avith tlie simpler nari'iitive of the First Book. There Averc 
tAA'o claimants to the Syrian croAA'n. Antiochus, the Son of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, had been left by his father under the guanlian- 
ship of Lysias ; Avhile the late king's nepheAv Demetrius, the sou 
of Scleucus IV., was still detained at Rome. The former, raised to 
the throne by the title of Antiochus V. Eupator, marched witJi 
Lysias to the relief of the gan-isoii of Zion. The royal army num- 
bered from 80,000 to 100,()(K) infantr}’^, 20,000 cavalry, and 32 
elephants. The terror caused by these beasts found an antidote in 
the heroism of Eleazab, surnamed Avaran, the fourth son of 
Mattathias, who crept imder an elephant, pierced its belly with his 
sword, and'^as crushed beneath its liuge bulk. He was the first 
of the Maccabsean brothers who fell in the cause to which the lives 
of all were devoted. This incident occurred in a battle fought for 
the relief of Bethsura, which was, however, surrendered on honour- 
able terms through the pressure of famine, Judas hairing been 
forced to retreat upon Jerusalem. The capital itself was hard 
pressed, the occurrence of the Babbatic year having caused a 
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scarcity of corn ; * when news arrived from Antioch, that Philip, 
the general who had led hack the army from J^ersia, claimed to 
govern in the name of the yonng king. Peace was at once made 
with the Jews ; but the agreement under which Lysias and liis 
master were admitted into Jerusalem was shamelessly violated by 
the destruction of the wall built by Judas to protect the temple 
from the garrison of Zion. Before his departure, Antiochus 
appointed Alcimus, or Jocimus, a hellenizing Jew to the high- 
priesthood, in place of Menelaus, who had accompanied Lysias 
into Jiidffia, and had been put to death, as already mentioned, f 
Antiochus and Lysias had scarcely returned to Antioch when 
they were overpowered and put to death by Demetrius, who had 
escaped from Rome, and now obtained the Syrian crown as 
Demetrius I. Sotcr. Alcimus hastened to pay Ins court to the 
new sovereign, who sent Bacchidgs with an aniiy to put down 
his opiionents. llis promises and the authority of his ofl&ce 
led the Assidseans, against the remonstrances of Judas, to receive 
him at Jerusalem, where he forthwith put sixty of them to death 
in one da}\ ITo soon found it needful to resort once more for aid 
to Antioch, and the army sent to reinstate him was defeated by 
Judas, and its general Kicanor was slain, in the battle of Adasa, 
near Beth-horon, which has been called the Marathon of the 
Mac!cabmaii struggle (Feb. b.c. ICl), soon to be followed by its 
Thcrmupylje. Judas now resolved to seek the aid of Rome for 
securing the independence which seemed already won. Amidst 
the fame of victories in Spain and Gaul, Macedonia and Asia, the 
Jews had heard that a city governed by two generals, whom it 
changed every year, w'as able to impose its will upon all tlie kings of 
the world. Tlie policy of Rome, to use eveiy means of weakening 
the monarchies of Syria and Egypt, led the Senate to embrace the 
proflered alliance; and tlie ambassadors of Judas were returning 
with the articles of the treaty, engraved on a brazen tablet,} when 


* Tills statement seems to imply, not only that tho restored Jews kept the Sabbatic 
yciir, tlio neglect of which was ono of their forefathers’ diicf sins ; but that they did 
so without the aid of a miracle to make good tho deficiency of com.* The iinportnnt 
questions iuYolvcd in this view belong to the tlieologimi ; but the simple fact is a 
strong proof of tho religious steadfastness of tho people. 

t This appointment excluded Oiiias, the son of that Oniaswlio had been munlcrcd 
at Antioch. Onias fled to and obtained from Ptclemy riiilomctor the grant of 

a tract of land at Leontopolis^ with a ruined temple, which he converted into a temple 
of Jehovah, and became its high-priest. Uis descendants, who were the legitimate 
line, in pt^erence to all who ruled at .[jcruBalem, continued to minister in tliis temple 
down to the reign of Vespasian. 

$ Thoisuhstonco of this vezyinterestiag document is given in 1 Macc. viii. 17—32. 
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a blow fell upon the leader and the people, in wiiicli an ancient 
Jew could not bul^haro seen the punishment of trusting in an 
arm of flesh.” That such was the view taken of the treaty with 
Borne by the AssidsBans appears evident from their desertion of 
Judas, when Bacchides and Alcimus returned with a new army. 
The heroic Maccabee seemed to know that his course was run, and 
though left with only 800 chosen warriors, he refused to fly. “If 
our time be come,” said he, “ let us die manfully for our brethren, 
and lot us not shiin our honour.” At tlie battle of Eleoso — ^a place 
apparently on the westerly slope of the hills of Judah, above Ash- 
dod — ^the little band of Judas broke the right of the Syrians, where 
Bacchides fought in person witli his best troops, but the rest of 
the army surrounded and overwhelmed them, and Judas himself 
was slain. TIic historian who pays due regard to tlie sacredness 
of the cause for which the Maccabee yielded up his life need not 
disparage the self-sacrifice which held Leonidas at his post in 
obedience to his country’s laws, while he claims for the Hebrew 
warrior honours at least equal to those which have been lavished 
on the Spartan. Or perhaps we should rather be content tluit the 
one should have had his reward in the honcairs which men receive 
from each other, and that the oUicr should be left to the honour 
which comes from God alone. 

The nithlcss cruelty with which Alcimus and Bacchides abused 
their victoiy reunited the patriots under the guidance of tlie Mac- 
cabees. Jonathan, suruamed Apphus (the n-ary), the youngest 
son of Mattathias, began to gather- a new force in the wilderness 
of Tekoah, aided by the wisdom of his brotlwir Simon. Tliese two 
alone remained of the five brothers, after John, tlie eldest, was 
trciichcrously slain by an Arab tribe. Their position was in a 
morass on the bank of the Jordan, where Bacchides assailed them 
on a Sabbath. After an unexpected resistance, in which they 
slew a thousand of the Syrians, they escaped by swimming the 
river. The death of Alcimus, who was seized with a morhil 
disease while he was in the act of pulling down the walls of the 
temple, removed one motive for the war, and a long course of 
desultory hostilities was at lengtli concluded by a peace, and 
Bacchides kept his promise- never again to molest the Jews 
(b.c. 168). 

The land had now rest for six years under the able government 
of Jonathan, who went on zealously in the work of reformation. 
In B.O. 153, the people, who fifteen '}’cars before had been doomed 
by AntiochuB Epiphanes to destruction, found themselves^ in the 
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proud position of arbiters between his pretended son Alexander 
Balas and the reigning king Demetrius. The first effects of their 
rivalry were the freedom of the Jewish hostages in the tower of 
Zion and the appointment of Jonathan in the place of Alcimus, 
as the first high-priest of the Asmonasan line. Both kings added 
tho most profuse offers; but the Jews espoused the side which 
was favoured by Home and which was soon crowned with victory 
in the defeat and death of Demetrius Soter (b.c. 160). At the 
marriage of Alexander with Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy 
Fhilometor, Jonatlian 'was a distinguished guest With equal 
courage and political wisdom, he gdlded the commonwealth 
through the dynastic war w'hich broke out in b.c. 147, and gained 
the favour of the victor, Demetrius 11. Nicator, whose life was 
saved by a Jewish body-guard in the first rebellion of Tryphon. 
But wdieri Demetrius failed to keep his promises, he found that 
the witlidrawal of Jonathan’s support tmued the scale, and Try- 
plion was able to set the son of Alexander Balas on tlic throne by 
the title of Antiochus VI. Theos (b.c. 144). The new king in- 
vested Joriathnn and his brother Simon with full power over 
Palestine, wliich they were rapidly consolidating,* when Trjphon 
— who wislicd to remove so formidable an obstacle as Jonathim’s 
fidelity out of the way of his meditated usurpation — invited him 
to Ptoleinais, seized his person, and after repeating fresh acts of 
treachery in his negociatioiis witli Simon, put liim to death. Try- 
phon now marched to Antioch to complete his usiupation ; and 
Simon removed the remains of Jonatlian from Bascara in Gilead, 
the scene of his murder, to the sepulchre at Modin, where the 
other brethren rested with their fathers. Anticipating his own 
reunion with them, Simon built a stately sepulchre, surrounded 
by seven pillars, for Mattathios, his vrife, and their five sons, 
which served as a lanchuark to all vessels passing along the coast 
(b.c. 143). 

On the murder of Antiochus Theos by Tryphon (b.c. 142), De- 
metrius Nicator again sought the favour of Simon in aid of his 
own restoration. The independence of Judma W'os aew at length 
formally acknowledged, and the first year of SiMOii^ Thassi, the last 
survivor of the Maccabiean brothers, was adopted by the Jews as 
an era from which documents were dated (b.g. 143). The de- 
liverance was soon completed by the reduction through famine of 

* Besides the renewal of the league with Borne, mention is made of an iiUiBnce>with 
the Spartans, whoso letters are quoted tu acknowledging kindred with the Jewa ! (Sea 
I Afacc. .zii. 1 — ^23). 
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the Syrian garrison on Mt. Zion. The forh'ess Mich had so 
long dominated over Jerusalem was entered in May RC. 142 ; and 
not only was the \owgt demolished, but the hill on which it stood 
was levelled, so as no longer to command Uio temple. While 
Syria suffered under the usurpation of Tr)*phon, the captivity of De- 
metrius Nicator among the Partliiaiis (b.o. 138), and the war between 
the usurper and Antioclius VII. Sidetes, who overthrew and killed 
Tryphon in n.c. 137, — Simon was left to pursue the course of good 
government which the Maccabaian historian describes in glowing 
language : — “ Then did they till their ground in peace, and tlie 
earth gave her increase, Ohd the trees of tlie field their fruit. The 
ancient men sat in all the streets, communing together of good 
things, and the young men ynt on glorious and warlike apparel. 

. . . Jlc madc peace in the land, and Israel rejoiced with gi-eat 
joy.” . The statement that “ his honourable name was renowned 
^unto the end of the world” is\*onfirmcd by the treaties which he 
renewed with Home and Laccdieinon : and the long list of nations 
in Europe and Asia, to which tlie Soman Senate sent letters, 
requiring them to protect the Jews residing among them, bears a 
most interesting testimony to the wide diffusion of tlie race.* The 
maritime trade, which Sad been carried on under Solomon through 
the port of Joppa, was again revived. Finally, when Antiochus 
Sidetes, jealous of the power of Simon, refused his proffered aid 
against Tr}'phon, and demanded tlie sun'ender of Gazara and Joppa, 
the vast army sent under Ceiidebcus to iterate in the maritime 
plain wa.s totally defeated by Judas and John, the sons of Simon ; 
and Azotus (Ashdod) was the prize of their victory. But at this 
height of prosperity Simon fell a victim to the treachery of his 
own son-in-law, Ptolemy the son of Abubus, secretly instigated 
by Antiochus with the hope of becoming king of Judaea. The 
murder was committed at a banquet given at Jericho. Judas and 
Mattathias, the eldest and third sons of Simon, shared tlieh* 
father’s fate. Assassins were sent to murder John Hyretmus at 
Gkizara; but a timely warning preserved him to become the 
founder of the new line of Asmona}arL princes (b.c. 135). 

John Hybcanus had already proved, as commander of his 
father’s army, his capacity for the work of finally achieving the 
independence of Judasa. Having secured Jerusalem, he marched 

* The list U weU worth comparing with that in Acts ii. S— 11. It contains tho 
names of Sparta,' Sicyon, Delos, Oortyna in Crete, Sornos^ Cos, Rhodes, Myndiis, Holi- 
emnassus, Cnidus, the cities in Lycia, VoinphVlia, Cyprus, - Phoenicia, and Cyreue: 
and the kingdoms of Fcigamus, Cappadocia, Syria, and even Flirthia. 
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to attack Ptolemy in his castle near Jericho. Ptolemy brought 
out the mother and the surviving brothers of John upon the walls^ 
scouigcd them before bis faccj and threatened & cast them down 
from tlie ramparts. Notwithstanding the heroic woman’s exhorta- 
tions, John was deterred from pressing the siege ; and Ptolemy, 
having put his captives to death, fled to Philadelphia. Antiochus 
Sidetes was stUl bent on the reconquest of Judma, and his forces 
proved too strong for Hyrcamis. Jerusalem was obliged to capi- 
tulate through famine, after a siege during whieli Antiochus 
earned the surname of Eusebes (the Piom) by his present of 
victims for sacriflcc at the Feast of Tal^rnaclcs. He was content 
W'ith the acknowledgment of his sovereignty, and with a tribute 
for Joppa and the other disputed towns. The fortifications of 
Jerusalem were dismantled ; but the rebuilding of the tower on 
Zion was evaded by the payment of 500 talents (n.c. 133.) An 
opportnnity soon an’ived for once more, and finally, shaking ofi* 
the yoke. In Jt.c. 128, Antiodius Sidetes made an expedition 
against Parthia for the deliverance of his brother, Demetrius Ni- 
cator, who had now been a prisoner for nearly ten years. Hyrcamis 
attended as the vassal of the Syrian king ; but he left the army 
before the defeat in which Antiochus lost Iiis life ; and he seized 
the opportunity to restore Judma to the independence which she 
only again yielded up to Home. Demetrius, who escai^ed from 
Parthia and remounted his throne, found full occupation at home 
during the brief remnant of his reign (b.c. 12S-125) ; and Syria 
was thenceforth plunged into the anarchy of i)cipetnal dynastic 
confiicts. Thus the cause, for which each of the Maccabman 
brothers had laid down his life in turn, was finally won by the 
grandson of Mattathias, exactly forty years after the revolt at 
Modin (b.c. 128). 

Meanwhile John Hyreanus subdued the ancient enemies of 
Judma on every side. He recovered the trans-Jordanic region, 
and became master of the sea-coast as far as Phoenicia. Above 
all, be subdued those liatcful and hated enemies of the Jews, the 
Idumaeans and Samaritans. Hy compelling the foAfier people to 
embrace Judaism, he at length gave the full accomplishment to 
Isaac’s prophecy concerning his sons ; but that very act prepared 
the fulfilment of the promise to Esau : — ‘‘ When thon shalt have 
the dominion, thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck.”* 
The close connection of the conquered j>rovmce with JudaBa led 
to the imposition of the yokeTof the Idum^an d}':nasty of Herod. 

* Gen. xxvil 40. 
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Still more gratefal to the religions pride of the Jews was the 
destruction of the schismatic temple on Mount Gcrizim (B.a 
127), which was'^ followed some years later by tlie reduction of 
Samaria by AristobuluS and Antigonus, the sons of John Hyr- 
canus (b.c. 109). The city of Omri was razed to the ground, 
and the springs which had watered it soon converted the site into 
a swamp.* Galilee, which had up to this time been peopled by ' 
a few Jews scattered amidst the Jieatlien, became under the pro- 
tection of John and his successors the thoroughly Jewish pro- 
vince that we find it in the time of Christ Jerusalem was 
strengthened and beautified witli fortifications and edifices, among 
which was the tower of iiam, at tlic north-west corner of the 
temple, better known ns tlic Antonia of Herod. 

Thus was Palestine restored, under its new dynasty of priest- 
princes, if not to the wide dominions of David and Solomon, at 
least to limits which embracetl the re-united kingdoms of tlieir 
successors. But tlie closing yeai’s of Hyreanus were darkened 
with omens of the rapid declension which began immediately after 
his death. It may be assumed that every reader has a sufficient 
knowledge of the great Jewish sects of the Piukiseks and Sad- 
nuGEES, to justify us in leaving the obscurity of their origin and 
the minutia) of their doctrines to the special province of Scripture 
History.* Tlie austere spirit and uncompromising zeal of the 
Assidfeans — the parents of the Pharisaic sect — ^liad been a great 
source of strength, if sometimes also of embarrassment, to the 
Maccabman cause ; and, as the parties became developed, John 
Hyreanus naturally adhered to that of the Pharisees. But it 
would seem that the long cnjojTnent of ])owcr and prosperity had 
begun to make him impatient of his stern monitors. AVe may 
fairly assume some such motive for the appeal wliich he made to 
their leaders, assembled at a banquet, wlicthcr his long reign had 
not been governed by that righteousness which was the great 
♦principle of the sect The frank challenge of the princely host 
disarmed opposition ; and the reply was a shout of approval. But 
one man, Ekazar, dared to tell H 3 rrcanus that he lacked one sacri- 
fice to perfect righteousness : — “n you are a just man, abandon 
the high-priesthood, for which you are disqualified by the illegiti- 
macy of yoiir birth.” The insult, which Josephus declares to have 
been unfounded, was deeply resented by Hyreanus. The Sad- 

• The site remaiuod in thoposBeflaiou of Jewish acttlora till Pompoy gave it hack to 
the Samaritans. The city was rostured by lAirod, who it (the Greek 

for Auifiuta) in honour of Avgustas. 
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dncecs persuaded him that it was the sign of a conspiracy; and 
his breach with the Pharisees boro bloody fruits under liis suc- 
cessors. ^ 

John Hyrcanns died in b.c. 106 ; and the last remnant of the 
Moccabcean spirit of self-sacrifice died witli him. The transition 
to the Asmonman Kings marks the commencement of a period of 
dynastic conflicts and savage cruelty only eclipsed in oriental 
history by the monster who succeeded them.* Auistobulus I., 
who added the royal diadem to the high-priest’s mitre, began his 
reign by imprisoning his mother and starving her to death, and 
ended it in an agony of remorse, at liesfring that the blood which 
he had vomited had been mingled on the pavement of his palace 
with tliat of his favourite brother Antigonus, who had been 
slain by his command upon a false charge (b.c. 105). He 
added to tlie monarchy the district of Iturma, ^terwards called 
Auranitis (the JIauran) at the foot of Antilibanus. Alexander 
Jannasus, the third son of John Hyreanus, secured the succession 
by putting his next brother to death, and proceeded to reduce tlio 
fortified cities which had not yet submitted. Tlie chief of these, 
rtolemais {St, Jean aTAcre)^ applied for aid to Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
the exiled king of Egypt, who had set up a new throne in Cyprus. 
For the kingdom of the Ptolemies was now rent by internal dis- 
sensions, like that of the Selcucidi.e,'|’ and Ptolemy Lathyrus had 
been expelled by his mother Cleopatra. Eagerly seizing the open- 
ing towards his restoration, Ptolemy landed with a force so large, 
that the citizens feared to open their gates to such a friend. 
Tliercupoii lie attacked the Tower of Straton and Graza, and en- 
gaged in a war with Alexander Jannajus, who was only saved from 
destruction by the aid of Cleopatra. It is an interesting proof of 
the important position of the Alexandrian Jews, tJiat two of them 
commanded the Egy{)tiun army, and it was by their advice that 
Cleopatra refrained from seizing the person of Alexander and 
making Palestine her own, when he came to congratulate her oot 
the surrender of Ptolcmais. Alexander had to console himself 
for the loss of tliat place by^the captme of Gkidaia and Gaza, 
after obstinate campaigns. The latter city was destroyed, aii(l 
its inhabitants massacred, 

* The dynasty lasted just seventy years, to the death of Aristnbulus, the great- 
gniiidHon of Alexander Junnn!us, tliinl sun of John Hyreanus, in ii.c. 35 ; bnt during 
the last thirty years of this period the iiiterrurcnce of Itomo made their power litllo 
more than nominal. 

t There were two claimants to the Syrian crown raliiig at Ijiis time, — ^Aritiochus 
Orypns at Antioch, and Antiuchns Cyxieeuus at Dainast^us. 
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Meanwhile the discontent of the Pharisees gained ground among 
the whole mass of the people. A demonstration made against 
Alexander by peltSng him with citrons, when bo was officiating as 
high-priest at the Feast of Tabernacles, was revenged by the 
slaughter of 6000 of the populace. His utter defeat in Gkiulonitis 
by the Arabian king* Orodes gave the signal for a general rebellion 
which lasted for six years. His Pisidian and Cilician mercenaries 
were cut to pieces by the army of Demetrius Eucsbpus, one of the 
kings of Syria, and he himself fled. But the renewed fear of 
Syrian ascendancy .appears to have created a division among the 
rebels. Demetrius retired to Damascus : Alexander was recalled; 
and, after a decisive victory over his enemies, he ended the war 
by taking the fortress of Bethsura. The prisoners were led in 
triumph to Jerusalem, and 800 of tliem were crucified in the court 
of the palace, their wives and children being put to death before 
their eyes, wliile Alexander wAtched their dying agonies as ho 
feasted with his wives and concubines. Ho less tlian 8000 of the 
disafiPected fled the country ; and Alexander was left undisturbed, 
during the last three years of his reign, to complete the subjuga- 
tion of the maritime cities, Idumaea, and the country east of 
Jordan. On his death bed, he left the kingdom to his wife 
Alexandra, advising her to follow the counsel of the Pharisees, 
as the only mode of securing internal peace. As a i)ledgc of good 
faith, he directed his body to be placed at the disposal of the 
Pharisees: and they responded to the appeal by giving him a 
magnificent funeral (b.c. 78). His elder son Hyreanus II. suc- 
ceeded to the high-priesthond without opposition, and identified 
himself with the party of the Pharisees. Tlicy used their re- 
covered power for vengeance on their enemies, and especially on 
those who had taken part in the crucifixion of the 800 ; but they 
found a formidable opponent in Aristobuliis, the brother of II}t- 
conus; and Alexandra, though politic enough to follow her hus- 
band’s dying advice, is said to have secretly favoured her younger 
son. She at once checked the Pharisaic reaction, and prepared a 
more decided^iopposition in the future, by sending 'many of the 
accused persons to garrison the frontier fortresses, while she gave 
Aristobulus the opportunity of gaining the affection of the army 
by his success in an expedition against Damascus. 

The skill and authority of Alexandra preserved tlie balance of 
parties during her nine years’ reign ; but her death was the signal 
for a conflict (b.c. 69). Before she .expired, Aristobulus secretly 
left Jerusalem, and summoned the frontier garrisons to join him* 
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The majority of the army which Hyreonus and the' Pharisees led 
against him d^lared in his favour; and he marched upon Jerusalem, 
and shut up bis brother in the tower of Baris. Hyrcanns, whose 
quiet disposition approached to imbecility, consented to retire into 
private life, surrendering both crown and priesthood to his brother, 
who reigned. as Aristobulus II. (b.c. 69). 

But now a new character appeared upon the scene, to exert an 
influence which at last destroyed the Asmonman family. This 
was an Idumman noble, named Antipateh, the son of Antipas 
who had been governor of Idumma under Alexander Jannasus, at 
whose court Antipatcr had been brought «p. He had nominally 
embraced Judaism, but, like his son Herod, ambition was his only 
3x;al god. He saw in the weak n}Tcanus a tool suited to his pur- 
}) 0 sc, and easily persuaded him of wliat was probably true, that 
his life was in danger from his brother. Ilyrcanus fled to Arctas, 
tlie King of Arabia Petrma, who Icfl an army of 50,000 men into 
Judma, and sliut up Aristobulus in Jerusalem. During the siege, 
the season of the Passover came round, and the Jews within the 
city bargained with the besiegers for the supply of paschal lambs 
at an enormous price. Baskets were let down over the wall to 
receive tlio lambs, and containing their pfice ; .the money was 
taken, and the baskets were left to bo drawn up empty, or, as 
some related, witli swine placed in them instead of lambs ! An- 
other incident of this siege had a sterner and even a iirophctic 
character. The Jews in the camp of Hyreanus, their superstition 
surviving the decay of religion, hoped to gain an entrance into 
Jerusalem by the intercession of an aged man named Onias, 
whose jwayers were said to have obtained rain during a great 
drought When brought out in sight of the camp and city, the 
old man prayed in these words : — “ 0 Gotl, the king of the Uni- 
verse, since on one side are thy people, on the other thy priests, I 
beseech thee hear not the ju’ayers of either to the detriment of the 
other.” Tlie infuriated followcirs of Hyrcamis stoned the old man 
to death ; but his prayer seemed to be answered in the approach 
of the stern arbiter between the contending flustionp^ and such 
scenes as those which liave been related will best illustrate the 
need for the part which Divine Providence had assigned to Rome. 

Wliile Pofinpey was plunging into the Caucasian lands in pur- 
suit of Mithridates, his lieutenant Scaunia was sent forward to 
prepare for his advance into Syria (b.c. 65). Having taken 
Damascus, he received the enw)ys of Hyreanus and Ari8tobiilu.s. 
Both offered bribes, and Senurus, who was celebrated for more 
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than Roman rapacity, decided in fevour of him who had, in the 
temple treasures, the means of making good his promises, Aietas 
obeyed the comlnand to break up the siege of Jerusalem, and 
suffered a severe defeat from Aristobulus as he retired (b.c. 64). 
In the same autumn, Pompey himself, having reduced Syria to a 
Roman province* held his court at Damascus, to receive the 
homage of the neighbouring kings, whose rich presents seem to 
glitter on the page of Josephus. Aristobulus sent a golden vine 
worth 500 talents, and was treated with the courtesy which it was 
politic to shew to tlie possessor of Jerusalem, while Pompey’s real 
leaning was to the competitor whoso weakness gave the speedier 
prospect of final subjugation. In the following spring (n.c. 63), 
both parties were heard before the tribunal of Pompey at Damas- 
cus, where Aristobulus came surrounded by a troop of gay and 
insolent young men, while the influence and bribery of Antipater 
led a thousand of the most venerable Jews to appear in the train 
of UjTcaniis. Pompey post^mned his decision while he marched 
into Arabia Petraea ; but his leaning wixs so plain, that Aristobulus 
employed the interval in preparing a show of resistance which 
might secure lictter terms. But the imperious Roman compelled 
him to come forth from his stronghold of Alexandrion to a con- 
ference, at which Aristobulus was forced to sign an order for the 
cviicuation of his fortresses. Even then lie tried the last resource 
of flying to Jerusalem and holding out behinri its walls. But the 
people were <livided ; and, on the advance of Pornpey, Aristobulus 
once more met him to place the city at his disposal. Meanwhile, 
however, the fanaticism of despair, which the dews so often sliow’ed 
when hope W'as gone, broke out within the walls, and tlie gates 
were shut against tlie legate Gabinius. Pompey threw Aristobulus 
into chains, and advanced to Jenisalcni, where the pjirty of Ilyrca- 
nus received him into tlie city. But the adlierents of Aristobulus 
retreated into the Temple, and destroyed the bridges and cause- 
ways, which joined its precipitous sides to the city. On the north, 
the only side not thus insidatcd, the slope towards the lower 
ground wa^strongly fortified; but Pompey was enabled to advance 
his engines on the Sabbath, when the Jew's would not move except 
to repel a direct attack. After a resistance of three months, the 
battering-rams threw down one of tlie loftiest towers, and the 
Romans entered by the breach, led by Faustus the son of Sulla. 
It was the hour of the daily sacrifice, a time still hallowed to us 
by many sacred associations ; aiid^ while tlie obstinate defenders 
massacred, or threw themselves headlong over the rocky 
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stccpS; the priests calmlj continued the service, and many of them 
were cut down at the altar. With mingled curiosity and awe 
Pompoy entered the temple, penetrating every to the Holy of 
Holies, which was polluted by the presence of the idolatrous 
images on the Homan ensigns— the abomination of desolation, 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet.”* The Rofnan, who expected 
to see in the sacred chamber some mysterious image of Jehovah, 
was astonished to find it empty ; for the ark, which had been the 
gloiy of the first temple, was wanting in the second. Scarcely 
less was his astonishment at the enormous treasures which had 
been collected from the piety of the Je^ scattered through every 
(quarter of the knovm world, the amount of which has been com- 
puted at two millions sterling, f All this wealth Pompey left 
untouched, and ordered the temple to be purified. Hyreanus 
was restored to tlie high-priesthood, but without the royal title ; 
his jurisdiction was confined to Judica Proper, and the walls of 
Jerusalem were demolished (n.c. 03). The politic moderation of 
Pompey was above the reach of his sordid fellow triumvir Crassus, 
who visited Jerusalem on his way to Parthia, and carried off all 
the treasures of the temple, even to the sacred vessels (b.o. 64). 
The Jews, while viewing his speedy overthrow, which fonns one of 
tlie most striking catastrophes of history, as a clear judgment, 
were even less incensed at his sacrilege, than at Pompey’s profa- 
nation of the Holy Place. They marked his entry into the temple 
as the turning-point in his ciireer of prosj)crity, and contributed 
what they could to his subsequent reverses by warmly espousing 
the cause of Civsar. 

Meanwhile Pompey carried off Aristobulus, with his two sons, 
Alexander and Antigonus, and his hvo daughters, to grace his 
triumph ; but, before we follow liis return to Rome, we may cast 
a glance forward to the end of tlie Asmonman dynasty. Jiidma 
seems to have been at once annexed by Pompey to the province of 
Syria, though under a separate administration, both in regard to 


* Dan. ix. 27, xii. 11, comp. Alatt. zxiv. wliich rcfcrii to tlie final accomplish- 
ment of iho prophecy under Titus. ^ 

t The extent of these oiTerings is attested by Cicero, who pmises the conduct of 
his client Flaccus in forbidding tlio cx])OTt of such contributions from the province of 
Asia. ** This very remarkable passiige," says Dr. Milinan, '* shows, curiously enough, 
the Jews as already exporters of gold, though hut ndigioiis offerings^ yet afiectiiig the 
iiiorketa of the world ; their great niiinhers, and clamour in the public assemblies in 
the cities elf Asia Minor ; the astonishment that Pompey had the moderation, for 
which Cicoro is por]dcxcd to aci;ount, jiot to plunder tho temple, and was unwilling 
to expose himself to Uio n'proaches of u people so likely to he hcainl as tho Jews.*' 
VOL. III. N 
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iter own judicial affairs and the collection of the taxes' imposed by 
Borne. Its allegiance was supposed to be secured by the devotion 
of Antipater, who administei*ed, in the interest of Rome, the 
power nominally left to Hyreanus. But the extraordinary vicis- 
situdes of fortune which marked the restless career of Aristobulus 
and his family ai^once disturbed the arrangement. Alexander, 
having made his escape on the way to Rome, appeared at the head 
of an army of 10,000 foot and 1500 horse, the old soldiers of his 
father, and overran Judma. Gabinius, arriving in SjTia as pro- 
consul (n.c. 57), sent against him an irresistible force under his 
legato, the celebrated lifnrk Antony, and sliiit him up in tho 
fortress of Alexandrion; but tins intercession of Alexander’s 
mother procured his pardon. Gsibinius now placed the government 
of Judiea on a new footing. Confirming Hyrcamis in the religious 
functions of the high-priostliood, ho committed the administration 
of justice to five lo(!al SanhedBims (councils of Seventy Elders) 
modelled on tho Great Sanhedrim ” of Jenisaloin. Hio Jews, 
who had long clamoured for deliverance from the temporal power 
of their priest-princes, gained, their wish at the cost of being left 
without any central government. Their last hopes of independ- 
ence were again revived by Aristobulus, wlio escaped from Rome 
with his younger son Antigoiius and again occupied the fortress 
of Alexandrion ; hut the insnrrcction was speedily put down by 
Gabinius, who sent Aristobulus and Antigonus back to Rome in 
chains. The latter w'as, however, again released on his mother’s 
intcrccs.sion with the Senjite. But this restless family seemed 
like the hydra’s heads — amho non deficit alter : — on the de- 
parture of Gabinius for Bgjqit, Alexander again took tlie field, 
and shut up the small remaining Roman force in their fortified 
camp on Mount Gerizim. But his rashness in meeting Gabinius, 
on his return with an army of 80,000 men, near Mount Tabor, 
sent him forth again a defeated fugitive (b.c. 56). 

The next year, Gabinius, suiierseded by Crassus, ‘returned to 
Rome, to add by his condemnation for extorting money from 
Ptolemy — though he was defended by Cicero — another example 
of the spee3y fate which the Jews traced as overtaking their 
enemies, a fate of which Crassus himself soon furnislicd so signal 
an example (b.c. 53). His fall left Judea ftec from new Roman 
interference till tlie outbreak of the Civil War, when Aristobulus 
was once more set free by Cesar, to use his influence fipr him in 
Judro j but he was waylaid and murdered by the Pompeians : 
Alejumdcr, who had taken up arms *in expectation of his father’s 
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iurival^ was seized by Metellus Seipio, the senatorian governor of 
Syria, and beheaded at Antioch after the form offi, trial (b-c. 49); 

Of tills branch, Antigonus alone remained; and his claims to 
Cassor’s favour were soon eclipsed by the zealous aid which Anti- 
})atcr furnished in the Egyptian campaign (b.c. 48). His puppet, 
Hyreanus, was restored to the full authority of which he had been 
dejirived by Gabinius, with the title of Ethnarch, and Antipatcr 
was made a Itoman citizen and Procurator of Judssa.* His eldest 
son Fhasael was made commander in Jerusalem, and Herod, his 
second son, now only fifteen years old, had the opportunity of dis- 
playing, in the government of Galilee, the energy and imperious- 
ness which before long won for liim tlie crown. But meanwliilc 
the fortunes of the family were overshadowed by the assassination 
of Cassar (b.c. 44); and in place of his wise toleration, the Jews 
soon groaned under tlic rapacity of Cassius. The measures taken 
-to raise the 700 talents which he assessed upon Judiea led to 
fresh internal dissensions, in the course of which Antipater was 
treacherously poisoned by Malichns, the Jicad of the old Jewish 
party, and a favourite courtier of Hyreanus. By patient subtlety 
Herod got Malichns into his power, and slew him before the face 
of Hyi*canus, who was forced to aiiprove the deed as done by the 
order of Cassius. The new efforts made by the party of Antigonus 
wore crushed by the energy of Herod and Phasaiil; and the feeble 
attempt ofbHyrcanus to recover, his independence after the battle 
of Philippi (b.c. 42) was abandoned when Herod proposed to 
many his granddaughter Mariamne.t This princess, as the 
daughter of Alexandra, the only child of Hyreanus, and of Alex- 
ander, the elder son of Aristohulus, was tlie representative of both 
the surviving branches of the Asmonman family, a character 
which Herod himself assumed upon the consummation of the 
iiian’iagc in b.c. 37. He made out, however, a better title to 
power by becoming the flatterer and boon companion of Mark 
Antony, who had obtained in the second triumvirate the govern- 
ment of the East, and who made Herod and Fhasael tetrarchs of 
Judma, and showed favour to Hyreanus (b.c. 41). rmt, while 

* Tlio oflico of procurator was chiefly flnnncial. Under the Empire, the Frocuhitors 
were cntiiistcd in Csesar’s provinces, with the functions dischai^ed by the Quosstor in 
those of the Senate. Where a country ^tis annexed to another xirovinco, ns Judiea 
was to Syria, the general functions of govonvmout fell under the Procurator. Such 
Was tlie oflice now hold by Antipatcr, and afterwards by Pontius Pilata. 

t This name is oidy a fuUcr form of fho Hebrew Miriam or Mariam^ which has 
passed through tlic Latin 3iaria into our own sweet Manj. 

K 2 
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Antony was in Egypt, bartering bis hopes of empire for the 
fatal jseducti’oiis jof Cleopatra, Syria revolted, and a Parthian army, 
under Pacorus, the king’s son, overran the disordered province. 
Antigonus, the surviving son of Aristobulus, induced Facorus, by 
presents of money and women, to restore him to the throne. With 
the support of a Parthian force, Antigonus made his way into 
Jerusalem. Still Herod’s energy maintained what was called the 
cause of Hyreanus, and Jerusalem was again filled witli blood by 
the hostile factions, especially when they were assembled at the 
Feast of Pentecost. But his brother Phasael and Hyreanus con- 
sented, against Iiis advice, to submit their dispute to the arbitra- 
tion of the Parthian general, Barzaphemes. They were receive<J 
with every mark of distinction, as the object was to get possession 
of Herod’s person ; but the wily prince placed his mother, his 
sister, and his bride Mariamne, in the fortress of Massoda on the 
Dead Sea, under his brother Joseph’s care, and then fled to Home.* 
Tlic Parthian now threw Phasael and Hyreanus into chains. The 
former committed suicide; and the latter was incapacitated for tlie 
high-priesthood by the mutilatioil of his cars (n.c. 40). 

Tlic three years dpring wliich Antksoxfs nominally ruled over 
Judwa (b.c. 40-37) were incessantly troubled by the ravages of 
the Porthians, and by the civil war renewed by Herod. Profess- 
ing to the last tlie jiolicy of ruling in the name of the AsmonsBans, 
he declared his intention of asking the throne for his irothcr-in- 
law Aristobulus, who was the son of Alexander smd Alexandra, 
and the grandson both of HjTcanus II. and Aristobulus II. But 
Antony prevailed on his fellow triumvirs to confer the kingdom 
upon Herod, who also ingratiated himself with Octavian, though 
he spent but a week at Home ; and he landed again at Ptolemais 
only three months alter his departure. Tlie Parthians had mean- 
while retired from Judsea on the advance of Ventidius, the legate 
of Antony ; and Antigonus was engaged in besieging Massada, 
the relief of which fortress was Herod’s first cxjdoit. His further 
operations in Judaea being frustrated by the double dealing of the 
Roman general Silo, he took up a fortified position in Samaria, 
whence he made a successful campaign against the robbers who 
infested Galilee. Tlie expulsion of the Portliians from Syria 
enabled Antony to send an adequate force to the aid of Herod ; 
but intrigue and accident prolonged the war for two years more ; 
and it was only in the spring of b.c. 37 that Herod and the Homans 
laid siege to Jerusalem. Aftcp an obstinate resistance of six 
months, the city was taken and delivered up by the Homan 
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general Sosius to ravages which only ceased upon Herod’s indig- 
nant remonstrance against being left king not of a noble cky, bat 
of a desert* He had the address to prevent die desecration of 
the temple. Antony, to whom Antigonus was sent in chains, 
condemned him to death ; and the Romanized Jewish historian is 
not ashamed to regard the fate of the first sovereign prince who 
suffered under the stroke of the Roman lictor as the just reward 
of the unmanly tears which gained from the derision of his con- 
queror the nicknamo of Antigond. Such was the cud of the 
Asmonman dynasty, exactly 130 years iffter the first victories of 
Judas MaccahsBus, and in the seventieth year from the assump- 
tion of the diadem liy Ai'istobiilus I. (n.c. 37). There remained 
but two members of' the fallen family, besides Mariamne, whose 
marriage at Samaria in the preceding winter enabled Herod to 
ascend his throne in the character gf their heir. Aristobulus, the 
last descendant of Mattatliias, obtained the high priesthood through 
the interest of his mother Alexandra. Rut his noble character, 
and the ti'ue Maccabioan cast of his handsome countenance, pro- 
voked a fate which was sealed by the i)opular applause that 
greeted him at the Feast of Tabeniacles. ..While bathing with a 
party of Herod’s courtiers, he was drowned under the appearance 
of immersion in sport, precisely a century after the accession of 
John Hyreanus (b.o. 35). He was survived five years by his aged 
grandfather Hyreanus, who, inwipacitated as we have seen for the 
jiriesthood, fell a victim to Uerotl’s suspicious cruelty in the some 
ycjir in which Octavian gained at Actium the mastery of the 
world (b.c. 30). llow Herod’s unbounded deference to the em- 
peror secured his power over the land which he made half heathen, 
and which he stained with the most abominable cruelties, will be 
soon seen when we reach that one central event of the History of 
the World, which alone justifies the association with his name of 
the epithet — Herod the Great.” From this digression we have 
to look back to those momentous events at Rome, .which had pro- 
duced such a state of parties, that, at the close of the year b.c. 63, 
it seemed not unlikely that the conqueror of the East ffight throw 
his sword into the scale. 

The same year that witnessed the subjugation of Western Asia 

beheld Home on the verge of a terrible catastrophe. The con- 

• 

* The passflgo in which Dio Cassius tells us that Jerusalem was taken on the Sab- 
bath furnishes an interesting testimoi^ to tho use of the uanies of the days of tlie 
week. It was, ho says, “ on tho day which was even then called Saturn's-day 

rff rov Kpdvm koI tot^ xlviii. 22. 
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6X)iracy of Catiliiio dcseiTes all tlie attciition it has excited for the 
^revelation that it^furnishes of the nttcr corruption of a large part 
of Homan society, and of the sudden and secret dangers that may 
at any moment bring destruction upon a state thus corrupted. 
The part played by Cicoi-o in its suppression, while investing the 
cpnspircusy with its cliief historical celebrity, had the most im- 
portant influence, not only upon the orator’s whole future life, but 
upon the turn which the crisis gave to the different political par- 
ties. The departure of Pompey, to conduct the wars, flrst with 
the pirates, and afterwards wi^ Mithridates, left the field clear at 
Romo to Cicero and Cassar. The latter was still young for taking 
a qpmmanding place in the government ; nor had he yet filled smy 
of the public ofiices. He had warmly supported the populoi* mea- 
sures, of which the responsibility rested upon Pompey ; ho used 
all his energies to coiTy tlie Gabinian and Manilian Laws ; and 
he had shown himself to the people as the heir of the principles 
pf Marius. Before he assumed a more decided part, he haxl to 
test the temper both of the Senate and the democratic party. 
Wg have incidentally alluded to the bold experiment which he 
made daring his mdibiship, by restoring the statues of Marius 
witli all his titles of honour, and adding to the statue in the 
Capitol a figure of Minerva in the act of crowning the conqueror 
pf the Gimbri ; and tlie proposal of Catulus to iiu 2 )each Ciesai* for 
this act fell to tlie ground (b.c. 65). In the same offiCc he in- 
dulged the genci-ous profusion of his nature, and won 2 ioj)ularity 
at the s^e time, by the s^ilcndid games imd spectacles which 
fur more than exhausted his private fortune. As Niebuhr oh- 
perves : — “ He was unconcerned about money matters, reckoning 
upon great things tliat were to come; and w'hoever lent him 
money had in Ctt3sar’s heart a security tliat he would be rc])aid 
tenfold, if Ca3sar should come into power.” Meanwhile, his un- 
bounded aiiability, his liveliness and cordiality, and liis unaffected 
kindness to his friends, made him as popular wdth the high as 
with the low. Ho was cordial, but not — ^like Cicero — tender : 
he also dtEfered from him in his natural desire to Iiavo many 
iriends. Great qualities and talents were alone sufficient to 
attract him, and tills circumstance led him to form friendships 
witli persons whose characters were diametrically o]iposite to his, 
and who injured his reputation. He was perfectly free from the 
jealousy and envy of Pompey, but be could not tolerate an assumed 
superiority that was not based on real merit.” (Niebuhr.) 

' The ardour of Caesar’s political principles aiid of his personal 
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ambition W£is alike unknown to tbe gentler temperament of Cicero. 
Jn his youth he had m'itten verses in praise of Marius : but, in 
honouring his fellow townsman, he by no means embraced his 
politics, if indeed Marius could be said to have had any political 
principles at alL His apology for the unconstitutional reward 
which he gave his followers on the field of battle — iTder omm 
^Imt leges — ^breathes a spirit the direct opposite of Cicero’s boast 
ever the achievements of liis consulship — cedant arma togee. Nor 
was there less difference in the ambition which aspired 
** Th* applauso of lintcning Senates to command," 
and to be the most infiuential citizen in a constitutional state, 
from that which, starting with the motto — aut Cmmr atU mdhis — 
W'orked it out to the issue, that Gaius Julius should, be Casar and 
every other Homan mlltis. 'With sucli objects of ambition, Cicero’s 
conversion to the aristocratical pai;ty was by no means unnatural ; 
and before we censure him for politicsil apostasy, it is worth con* 
sidering whether, in the corrupt state of the Bepublic, either party 
could claim the allegiance of consistent principle. The unique 
fidelity of Cato was rendered to the abstract principles which his 
imagination embodied in the cause of his«party. Cicero was at 
heart neither an aristocrat nor a democrat, but a moderate consti- 
tutionalist. His youthful enthusiasm for liberty, and his position 
as a new man,” had led him to take part in the popular reaction 
a^inst Sulla’s tyranny, and his support of Pompey seems, from 
his Maniliiin speech, to have sprung in a great measure from 
genuine mlmiration. When lie miched the summit of his ambition 
in the consulship, he yielded to the influence of his position as the 
liead of the “ order ; ” and tlic proud consciousness that he had 
‘ saved the state was intensified by the wounds that Pompey chose 
to infiict upon a vanity from which his o^vn differed solely by 
wa-nting all Cicero’s warmth of heart. It was in the sensitiveness 
of his nature to the influence of those whom ho esteemed that 
Cicero’s chief weakness lay. Niebuhr — who, above all others, 

vrrites Avith true sympathy for tlie greatest man of his kind ” — 
has culled attention to the advice which tlie DclplnSf^sracIe is 
reported to have given to Cicero about his course of life — to live 
for himself, and not to take the opinions of others as his guide. 

If this is on invention, it was certabily made by one who saw 
A'ery deeply, and perceived the real cause of all Cicero’s sufferings.” 

The admiration won by Cicero’s forensic eminence, and the 
political course wliicli was crowned by his earnest support of the 
Monilian LaAv, marked him out as a popular candidate for th^ 
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consulship, for which he began his canvass in the following year, 
declining to take< a province as proprestor (b.c. 65).* This year 
was marked by the first abortive conspiracy of Luciirs Sergius 
Oatilina, a profligate patrician, to whom the words of Lord Say 
and Sele concerning Stniflbrd might be applied without exagge- 
ration — that his prodigious crimes were enlianccd by his great 
talents, whereof Qod b^ given him tlio.use and the devil the 
application.” His character was a natural product of the utterly 
disorganized state into which Home had fdlen. There never 
was a country,” says Niebuhr, ^^in such a state of complete 
anarchy : the condition of Athens during its anarchy, of which 
peo])le talk so much, bears no comiiarison with that of Home. The 
Hepublic was a mere name, Jind the laws laid lost tlieir power.” 
And the example of Home may guard us against the modem 
fallacy of supposing that such a state of things, and the bloody 
plots and terrorism which spring out of it, are the birth only of 
democratic principles. It was the younger nobles, and chiefly 
those of the aristocratic i)arty, who, drawn on by the luxury which 
conquest and wealth had introduced at Home, had squandered 
their substance in profligate pleasures, and then, disappointed in 
their canvass for tlie magistracies which would have restored their 
fortunes by provincial plunder, sought the ruin of the state as a 
malignant satisfaction for their own, and a means of vengeance 
on the enemies their crimes had madc.t the veterans of 

Sulla who, distributed over the surface of Italy as colonists witli- 
out acquiring the indushj of cultivators, had soon squandered 
their ill-gotten booty, and waited for the sigriM of civil war to 
replenish it Nor were those who had been ruined by the civil 
wars unwilling to seek redress in new scenes of confusion and 
rapine. Such materials needed only the torch which personal 
motives drove Catiline recklessly to apply. “Acconling to the 
accounts both of Sallust and of Cicero, Catiline was certainly an 
extraordinary man, endowed with all the qualities which are neces- 
sary to constitute a great man in such times : he had an incom- 
parable indescribable courage and boldness, and a gigantic 

* Wlieu a Roman was anxious to obtain the consnlKhip at the earliest legal period 
{suo amw\ it was not unusual to spend the first of the two years that must follow tbo 
prsetorship in a kind of informal canvass called prensatio (i.o. taJting by the Tumd\ or 
Bolicitation of individual citizens. In the second year, the candidates openly declared 
themselves by assuming the wliitenod mho (tor, a Candida). 

f The names of Catiline's chief associates will presently give ns on iRnstration of 
the tmth of these statepicnts. 
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streDgtli of both mind and body ; but he was so completely diabo- 
lical, that I know of no one in history that can compared with 
him ; and you may rely upon it that the colours in which his 
character is described are not too dark, though we may reject tho 
story of his slaughtering a child at the time when he administered 
the oath to his associates, and making them drink the blood mixed 
with wine.”* Ho had served with distinction under Sulla, and 
proved his unscrupulous ferocity in the proscription by killing his 
brother-in-law Cmcilius witli his own hand, and torturing to death 
Marius Gratidionus of Arpinum, the kinsman of Cicero. His 
profligacy was equal to his cruelty. His intrigue with a vestal 
virgin was not indeed proved; but no one doubted that he had 
])oisoncd his wife in order to gratify his passion for Aurelia 
Orcsiilla, and that he removed her reluctance to become the step- 
mother of a grown-up youth by thqmurder of his son. The noto- 
riety of Ilia crimes did not prevent his election as prietor for n.c. 
68, and he obtained the province of Africa in the following year. 
Ileturning in b.c. 66, to sue for the consulship, Catiline was 
accused of extortion in his province by a man whose character 
was about as respectable as his own, tho notorious Public Clodius. 
Cicero mokes a jocose allusion, in a letter of the following year,t to 
liis being engaged to defend Catiline, “ witli a jury to our mind,’^ 
but tho accuser seems to have been bribed to drop the prosecution. 
The charge had, however, meanwhile disqualified Catiline as a 
candidate ; and the two cousuls-elect for b.c. 65, F. Cornelius 


* Nicluilir, Lectures Bn tM History of HomCf vul. iii., p. 13, Schmitz's translation. 
While lulopting Niebuhr's powerful description ns siibstuntially true, we are hardly 
disposed to accept Ida high csliniato of the historian’s eharaiitcr Sallust has a 
great love of tnitli, is just towards evciy one, aiul tloos perfect jiistieo to Cicero, with- 
out heeding tlio vulgar talk of ollicT ]>eople. ^t the time of (Catiline's conspiracy, ho 
was a young man, and pt^rfectly able to make coiToct observations of what was going 
on. Very soon after these events, lie beciimo pei-snually acquainted with Csesar, 
Orasans, luul other lesuling men : when Crossus died, Sallust was not yet thirty years 
old. It is always of importance for the historian of such events os this conspiracy to 
become acquainted with the leading men who acted a part in them ; and not to write 
about them till some time aiXer, when prejudices and delusions cease their 

influence.*' Such sources of information no doubt preserved Sallust from gross hlnn- 
doTs, like those which linvc been pointed out in his Jugiirthino War ; hut they did not 
cure his rhetorical vice of writing mainly for cifcct. Who docs not jierceivo such a 
likeness lietwoeiihischaiuctcra of Jugnrtha and Catiline, as to raise tho suspicion tliat 
he drew them as on imaginative parallel? And, when wo couple what we know ut 
the historian’s own character with his avowal that his CcUUtna was written chiefly to 
expose the vices of tho nobles as a class, yre may well doubt whether his spirit is justly 
described in the closing words of Niebuhr’s criticism, 
t Ad Alt. i., 2. 
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Sulla and P. Autronius Paatas, were convicted of bribeiy and set 
dside. Stung by these disap[)ointmcnts, Catiline and Aiitronins 
formed a conspiracy with Cn. Calpurnius Piso, a young noble of 
kindred spirit, to murder tiio new consuls on their first day of 
oflSce ; and the plot only failed through Catiline’s giving the signal 
<00 soon (Jan. 1, b.c. 65). 

‘ Freed from the prosecution of Clodius, Catiline again came for- 
ward for the consulship ; but he had to encounter another judicial 
danger, from the energy with which Crosar pursued his attacks 
upon the Snilan party. L. Julius Caasar, one of the consuls of 
BiC. 64, presided with C. Caesfir himself over an inquisition into 
murders committed during the proscription, and condemned Cati- 
line’s uncle, hut acquitted Catiline himself. Meanwhile, the sup- 
port which Catiline obtained from the profligate nobles and thn 
dissolute veterans of the SuUan party became truly formidable 
through his coalition with Cains Antonius, nicknamed Hybrida, a 
plebeian noble, younger son of the celebrated orator who was put 
to death by Marius, and uncle of the triumvir. There were three, 
other competitors; but the contest lay between Cicero, Catiline, and 
Antonius. To avoid tlie triumph of the coalition, the Senatorial 
pai'ty was obliged to overcome its jealousy of the “ new man ” and 
friend of Pompey. Cicero was returned at the head of the poll, 
and Antonius came in second, but by a narrow majority over Cati- 
line. • The latter now cast away all hesitation, and proceeded with 
his plot. Already while tlio election was in suspense, in June b.c. 
64, he had held a meeting of the conspirators at his house. Among 
them were two Cornelii— P. Cornelius Leiitulns Sura, who had 
been consul in n.o. 71, but had since been expelled from the Senate 
by the Censors, and was now a candidate for the prmtorship; and 
C. Cornelius Cethegus, whase coarse ferocity was the more con- 
spicuous from his keeping up the custom of his ancient patrician 
family, of going about with the arms bare.* Besides these, Sallust 
names P. Autronius Pmtus, the late-i^ejected consul, and eight 
other nobles, four equestrians, and many from the colonics and 
mxmiqipWj^vho were nobles in their own cities. In the speech 
which ballast has composed for Catiline, there is a curious admix- 
fure of the complaints against the rapacity of the nobles and their 
exclusive enjoyment of office and its substantial fruits,— which 
might have been natural in the mouth of a demagogue, — ^with the 
avowal of the real grievance of ill success in obtaining a share of 

* Horace aUmlea to the old fashion in the phrase, eimtidi CeXJutgi (An Po&. 50), 
and Lacan mentions the conspirator in the words exwrli^ie mama vemntt Ccthegi, 
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the plunder. The one bond of union is plainly avowed — ‘‘ to have 
the same wishes and dislikes/’ ^ and tlie proimsps held out <are, the 
cancelling of debts, the proscription of the wealthy, the civil and 
priestly offices as a source of plunder, with all the other gains of 
civil war measured only by the lust of the victors. Tlie possession 
of the provinces of Spain and Mauretania by two of tlie conspirators 
strcngtlicned the hopes founded on the coalition of Catiline with 
Antony, w'lioso despicable character and needy circumstances would 
make him a tool in liis colleague’s hands. But even thus early the 
plot was betrayed by one of the conspirators. Quintus Curius, a 
young noble as vain as he was depraved, had an amour with 
Fiilvia, a woman of noble birth. Too poor to satisfy her constant 
demands, he began to mingle boastful i^roiniscs of ^^scas and 
^mountains” with tlireats of violence to her life. Fulvia soon 
learned enough of the cause of thig wild talk to spread among her 
acipuiintancos a rumour of the plot, without the mention of any 
names; and the uneasiness thus created contributed to Cicero’s 
election. Deprived by tliiit event both of the consulship and of 
*the hope of Antony’s support, Catiline began to form magazines of 
arms in dijBEcrent parts of Italy, and contrived to boiTow money, 
which he placed in the hands of his confederate Manlius at Fmsulm 
(Ficwlfi) in Etruria, aftenvards the head quarters of the brief 
Catilinarian wai*. Nor was the least of Catiline’s hopes reposed 
on the influence of those abandoned but clever women, of whom 
Sallust draws a striking picture, by whose means he hoped to raise 
the slaves, to sot fire to the city, and to jirocure, if not the adlic- 
sion, the murder of their husbands. With all this, however, he 
resolved to delay the explosion till after the next consular election; 
hoping that his success Avould win over Antony, while many a 
secret plot was laid against the life of Cicero. Tlie consul, how- 
ever, hiul bribed Fulvia to obtain fronvCurius all the secrets of the 
conspirators, and had bought over Antony by surrendering to him 
the rich province of Macedonia, which had fallen to his lot for the 
ensuing year. On the day of the consular elections, Cicero, thus 
forewarned, escaped the dagger of im assassin, and Catithifiijpst his 
last hope of obtaining the consulship. 

The presence of this danger, known as it was to Cicero from the 
beginning of his consulship, had doubtless aided his decision to 
embrace the party of the Senate. On the first day of his consul- 
ship (Jan. ], B.C. 63), he announced his severance from Cimr’s 
party by spewing against the Agrarian Law of the tribune P. Ser- 

* “ Idem voile, aiqua idem nolle, on demum firma amicitiacst.”— Sallust. CaL c. 20. 
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vilias BulluSy tho most sweeping measure hitherto proposed for 
dividing the public lands, — ^which was ultimately defeated. He 
even went so far as to oppose with success the restitution to their 
civil rights of the sons of those who had been proscribed by Sulhu 
His defence of Itabirius against the accusation of Labienus in con- 
nection with that proscription, and his efforts to advance the dignity 
of the equestrian order, have been already noticed. He reformed a 
senatorial abuse by persuading tlie Fathers to give up the custom 
of free embassies” {libem legationd)^^ a pretext for exacting 
entertainment at the expense of tho cities of the empire, when 
they were teivelling on their own business. Amidst his public 
duties, his forensic labours weit) not suspended; ho sucecssfully 
defended L. Licinius Miirena, tlie consul-elect, from the charge of 
bribery, and C. Calpurnius Piso, the consul of b.c. 67, from that^ 
of extortion. ^ 

Ihit the chief occupation of Cicero’s consulshq) was to keep a 
constant watch on the progress of the ('conspiracy. On his second 
repulso at tho Comltia, Catiline had determined on open war. 
While his adherents, Manlius, Septimius, and Julias, were sta-* 
tioned in Etruria, Pic^niun, Ihd Apulia, he spent his days and 
sleepless nights at Borne in plotting the murder of the consul and 
tho conflagration of the city. But still no favourable opportunity 
arrived; and at length lie called together the conspirators on a 
stormy night, and told them that lie was ready to start for tlie 
army if Cicero were first disposed of. A knight, C. Cornelius, 
and a senator, L. Yargunteius, midertook to assassinate the consul 
in his own house that very night; but a timely wiu'ning, con- 
veyed by Curius through Fulvia, caused Cicero to close his doors 
to all visitors. Meanwhile, Manlius was making rapid i)rogress 
in collecting .an army in Etruria, among the people who had 
been driven from Uicir possessions by Sulla’s military colonics, 
and from the robbers who infested the wasted country. Cicero 
now thought it time to act. On the 21st of October, he laid a 
general account of the conspiracy before the Senate, which adopted 
the fo pa ai^voto investing the consuls with dictatorijil power.* 
On the 27th, Manlius appeared openly in arms at Fiesuhc, and 
news soon reached the Senate that a servile war threatened to 
break out in Apulia and Campania. Q. Marcius Bex and Q. 
Metellus Creticus, who were with their armies at the city gates, 
each waiting for a triumph, were despatched to Ficsulfe and 
Apulia, and the prrotors Q. Pompeius Bufus and Q. Metellus 

* '^Darcnt operam consulcfl, no <pud rcspiiblica detiimeuti caporet.* 
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Geler to Capua and Ficenum. Howards were proclaimed for in- 
formation concerning the conspiracy, and tlio watch and ward of 
the city was committed to the lesser magistratSs. Home had the 
appearance of a besieged town. 

At this juncture, Catiline, relying perhaps on the ramifications 
of his conspiracy among the nobles, dared to make his appearance 
in the Senate, as if to offer on explanation or defence. His pre- 
sence moved Cicero to that burst of indignant declamation, which 
is so familiar to all hiucaders as the first of his four celebrated 
Catilinarian Orations.*^ Even Catiline’s audaciiy was quelled. 
With a cast-down look and faltering voice, he begged the Fathers" 
not to tlwnk evil of a fellow patrician ; but, when he grew bold 
enough to add the insult, that the Eepublic must needs be ruined, 
to be saved by M. Tullius, a citizen sprung from the dregs of the 
people, his voice was drowned by a universal cry of “enemy” 
mid “ parricide.” Losing all codtrol over his fury, he exclaimed : 
— “ Since then I am beset and driven headlong by my enemies, 

1 will quench my own conflagration in the common min.” He 
rushed from the Senate to his house, wlicre he brooded for the 
rest of the day over the disap])oin|pient of his schemes of murder 
and conflagration ; and, committing their prosecution to Lentulus 
and Cethegus, he left Home Jit midnight to join Manlius. On the 
morrow, the 9th of November, Cicero addressed the second of bis 
Catilinarian Orations to the people in the Fonim. The Senate de- 
('larcd Catiline and Manlius public enemies, and ordered Antonius 
to march against iliein, while Cicero remained to guard the city. 

The only evidence on which it was possible to take procceilings 
against the conspirators in Borne was tliat of Fulvia; but their 
own imprudence soon supplied the want, by an intrigue witli some 
ambassadors from the Allobroges, who revealed the whole matter 
to Cicero, through their jiatron, Q. Fabius. Having, by Cicero’s 
directions, obtained letters under Ihc'hands of Lentulus, Cethegus, 
and the others, the ambassadors were arrested as they were leaving 
Rome, in company with Titus Volturcius, the bearer of despatches 

* The ffiUowing are the nominal dates of tho Four Catilinarian Oratibk^ with the 
corrections Toqnired by tho disonlcred state of tlic Roman Calendar 

I. AdSemdum: a. (L VI. Id. Nov. t^Noy. 8, b.c. G3»Jan. 12, b.g. 62. 

W. Ad Popuhm: Bk, iL V. Id. Nov.* Nov. 9, „ -Jan 13, „ 

III. Ad Popiilum: a. d. III. Non. Dec.* Dec. 3, „ =FGb. 5, ,, 

ly. Ad Senatum: Nonis DocemK* Dec. .'i, „ *Fcb. 7, ,i 

Tho corrected dates arc tlioso com)mlcd by Abckeii in his invaluable work Cietre in 
Kinen BrUfen (translated by tho Ret. Charles'Meiivale). The dates of Orelli are ten 
days later. 
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for Catiline, soon after midnight on the 3rd of December. Cicero 
now sent messengers to desire the attendance of Lcntulus, Cetlic- 
gns, StatiliuB, ancf Qabinius, and of another who at once fled 
the city, but was recaptured. The Senate was convened in the 
temple of Concord; Cicero led in Lentulus by the hand, with 
the respect due to the pimtor: the rest fWlowed with their 
guards. Tlieir letters were acknowledged by themselves, and 
conflrmed by the evidence of Voltnrcius and the Gauls, to which 
was added tlie stoiy that Lentulus h^ often been heard to 
^quote a Sibylline pi-opliccy, that three Cornelii sliould reign 
in Rome : Ciniia liad been one, Sulla tlic second, and he himself 
was to be the third. lie wtis compelled to abdicate tlve prrotor- 
ship, and was delivered with his comrades, each to the custody of 
a leading Senator. Cicero was received in the Forum as the 
saviour of the state, when ho addressed to the people his third 
oration, infoiming them of wliat the Senate had done, and 
exhorting them to keep the thanksgiving it had decreed. 

His position was, however, one of the deepest anxiety. Besides 
tluit responsibility for the lives of Roman citizens, whicli was after- 
Avards so rigorously exacted, hefiK^as beset by informations against 
the first men at Rome, the absurd charge against a man Avith such 
a stake in the public safetj" us Crassus Avas as absurdly ascribed 
by himself to the jealousy of Cicero,* Avho liowcA^cr pronounced 
the informer a false Avitness. The audacity Avliich liad marked 
Csssar’s course thus far, and the fact that he was ovcrAvhcImed 
Avith debt, ofiered a tempting opportunity to his enemies, such as 
C. Piso, whom he had accused for repetmdoiy and Q. Catulus, to 
whom he had been preferred in the election to the chief pontificate, 
both within this very year. Tlie charge, to which Cicero refused 
to listen, was so industi'iously circulated among the aristocratic 
party, that Ccesar avus threatened as he came out of the Senate by 
the swords of the Knights who guarded the door. In the follow- 
ing year, when Cmsar was at open conflict with the Senate, he 
Avas distinctly accused by Ciirius ; and Vettius, another of the in- 

* tbtit he had heard this accusation against Cicero from Crassus him- 

self. Tlio oridonce oduR'd by tlic infoniici* L. Tarquiiiius of the uiuiiccuvrcs of Crassus 
to aid tlio escape of Lentulus, Cctlicgus, and the rest, may have had some foundation in 
file personal relations of Crassus to the conspirators, many of whom probably owed 
him money. Sallust dues not hesitate to oscriho the Senate’s readiness to stifle the 
enquiry to n similar motive. Another instance of tlic like animua is shown in his 
stttteinciiti that Catulus and Piso tried to pcrsuoilo Cicero to foist a charge against 
Onsar into the dcjiositioiis of the Allobroges. This hardly looks like writing about 
the events when prejudices and delusions coaso to exercise their influence.*’ 
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fonners, offered to produce a letter from Catiline to Caw. In a 
full Senate, Caasar called on Cicero for his evidence ; and tlie cx- 
consul not only bore testimony to liis innocence,* but xwaised his 
services iu crushing the conspiracy. Vettius was tlirowii into 
prison, after being nearly torn to pieces by the mob, and Curi.ua 
was deprived of the reward already voted for the information he 
had furnished to Cicero. Every probability is opposed to Cassar’s 
complicity in the plot It sprang from the i)arty most opposed to 
his, and its objects were utterly at variance with his own. If he 
already intended to reign, ^t was not over a ruijicd city, nor by 
the help of such men as Catiline : 

“ Non tali anxilio, iicc dcfonsoribiis istis." 

Niebuhr dcspatclies the question witli one of those intuitive judg- 
ments of Ilia, which are generally right in their x)roi)er sphere : — 
“Ciesar too was mentioned, but Cicero thought liim innocent; 
and I am jicrfcctly convinced that ft was impossible for a mind 
like Ilia to participate in such things.” 

After the interval of an anxious day, Cicero convened the Senate 
an the Nones of December (Dec. 5, b.c. G3), to decide on the fate 
of the conspirators, whose friends ^id clients were meanwhile 
planning their rescue. The debate that ensued is of the deepest 
interest on account of tlie speeches which tlie liistoriaii puts into 
the moil tl IS of Ciesar, and of Cato*, who, liaving just entered on 
the office of trilnme, now appears for the first time as liis great 
opponent; but there remains the tantalizing doubt, how much of 
the speeches is due to Sallust’s rhetorical invention, as an illus- 
tration of the elaborate comjiarison which lie draws between these 
two great men.* But wlicther Sallust reports the debate accurately 
or not, there can be little doubt that lie laithfully represents what 
is most interesting to us in tlie sentiments of Cassar, and of those 
who thought like him, in tlie argument that peqjctual imprison- 
ment would be a severer punishment than death, for a crime which 
suriiasscd all that had ever hecii knowm before it, and to which all 
tortures would be inadequate, because death was no torture, but 
the rest from grief aud misery, a release from all the ills of Rj^rtals, 
and “ beyond it there was no place either for care or joy ; ” wRilc 
Cato touches but lightly on the oiiposite oiiinion, that iii the 
shailes below the bad take a different path from the good to 
regions wild, waste, foul, and fearful. But the real strength of 

* “ Qloqnentiii propo ssqiialia fuere ; animL magnitiiflo par, item 

Bed alia alii ftc. llio delineation- of Cato's character must be left to a .future 
o]iportunity. 
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CaBsar’s speech lay in the warnings lest the Senate should allow 
the crime of Lentulus and the rest to have greater weight than its 
own dignity, or \)e moved rather by the anger of the moment than 
the reputation of the future, and in recalliug to their minds the 
law, which forbad a Itoman citizen to be put to death without a 
trial His proposal was that the conspirators should bo placed in 
perpetual imprisonment, under a sure guard, in various Ibrtresses 
of Italy; nor is thcjre any reason for imputing a treacherous design 
to the advice. Cato’s rc])ly was simply to insist on the greatness of 
the crime, the pressing clanger from Catiline, the need of security 
for tlic Aitiire, the confession which rendered a trial superfluous. 
Not without hesitation, and under the sense of imperious necessity, 
Cicero tlirew into the scale the weight of his commanding position 
and the eloquence of his Fourth Catilinarian oration. The culprits 
were doomed to death by a decree of tlio Senate, and tlio same 
night they were strangled id the vault of the Tullianum. The 
completion of the deed was announced by the voice of the Consul, 
proclaiming to the crowds assembled in the forum below, Fire 
ruTii — they have finished their lives” — “for so,” says Plutarclf, 
“ do the Homans, to avoid words of evil omen, speak of tliose that 
are dead.” The scene of rejoicing tlmt followed is thus described 
by the biographer : “ A bright light shone through the sbeots 
from the lamps and torches set up at the doors, and tlio women 
showed lights from the tops of the houses iji honour of Cicero, to 
behold him returning witli a sjdendid train of tlie principal citizens.” 
It was probably amidst this throng that Cato saluted him by the 
title of “ Father of his Country (Patku Patrt^) ; ” and in tliis 
blaze of glory ended the famous “ Nones of December,” on which 
Cicero was wont ever after to dwell tlie more fondly, as it was 
almost his last day of happiness. The Senate voted tliauksgiviiigs 
to all the gods in the consul’s name, and deputies flocked to con- 
gratulate him from all tlie towns of Italy. Tlio picture would he 
unfaithful were we to suppress the somewhat grotesque feature of 
the orator solacing himself in later years with the verse-making 
wh ich^j tad formed the amusement of his youth, and beginning 
a pJJSmin honour of his own consulship with the line, 

“0 fortunatuitt natam ine consule Romam.” * 

* la his weU-known derisive comment, — 

Antoni potnit gladios contomnere si sic 
Omnia dixisset*’ — 

we are not sore but that Juvenal is speaking rather, after the taste of his age^ which 
could make no allowance fbr the archaic foiin of poetr^ which abounded in apondoc^ 
oapecially an exordium. 
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While these events were passing at Home, Catiline and Manlius 
were in arms in Etruria, and a general agitation^ prevailed at both 
extremities of the peninsula. But the first symptoms of insur- 
rection in Picenum and the north were firmly suppressed by the 
prastor, Mctcllus Celer, whom Cicero had sent into those parts, at 
the same time resigning to him the succession to the province of 
Cisalpine Gaul.* Catiline’s force of 2000 men had meanwhile 
grown to an ' army of two legions ; but not mfre than a fourth of 
them were properly armed. On the arrival of Antony, with whom 
he was too weak to cope, he marched uj) and down in the moun- 
tains, hoping for the success of tiie plot in Rome. The news of 
the fate of Lentulus and his associates caused most of Catiline’s 
followers to drop off, and left liim no resource but to try to escape 
into Gaul. He led his few remaining followers through rugged 
mountain roads to the neighbourhood of Fistoria between 

Lucca and Florence ; but Metellus learned liis movements from 
deserters, and occupied the passes on the Gallic side, while Cati- 
line was closely followed by Antonins. He resolved to turn upon 
the latter ; and Antonius, dissibled by an op])ortune attack of gout 
from fighting against his old friend, devolved the command upon 
Petroius, a thorough soldier. Tlie insurgents fought with the 
courage of despair, but the battle was speedily decided by a charge 
of the pra3torian cohort, led by Petreius against the centre, where 
Catiline himself was conspicuous in the front. Left with only a 
few around him, he rushed into the thick of the enemy, %id fell 
mortally wounded, while Manlius and his otlier lieutenant were 
killed on Ihc two wings. Not a single freeman was taken prisoner; 
each man lay dead where 1 h 5 stood; and those who had been driven 
asunder by the charge of Petreius had all their wounds in front. 
Catiline was found far from the rcst amidst the bodies of his foes, 
still breathing, and retaining in his fiice the undaunted courage of 
his soul. The Roman veterans suffered heavy loss, and scarcely 
one escaped unwounded. The battle was fought early in B.c. 62. 

Before this victory was gained, the sun of Cicero’s consulship had 
set behind a cloud of evil omen for the future. Beneath nJl tli^out- 
ward congratulation, there was a deep undercurrent of discontent; 
and the full force of Csesai-’s warning against trifling with the con- 
stitutional sacrednoss of a Roman citizen's life began to bo felt 

• In the first allotment or the provinces for b.o. 62, Macedonia and Hither Onnl had 
fallen to the two consuls, but Cicero, to gain over Antony, exchanged the former fi>r 
the latter. Afterwanls, pi'cfprring to remain at Bonio, ho gave up Gaul, and in the 
new allotment conducted by Antony, it was contrived between them this pro- 
vince nhould fall to Mctidlus. y 

^01. IIT. 
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He bad hinted^ not obscurely^ that tlic net contained the germ of 
another proscription, though no sucli consequence need be dreaded 
under a consul like Marcus Tullius. But u'heu the deed was done, 
his measured warnings swelled to loud complaints in the mouth of 
the popular leaders, who felt lhafc the Senate had successfully as- 
sumed a power which might soon bo used to m-eruict deeds like the 
murder of the Gracchi. Tlie year closed witli a distinct intimation 
of the revenge that^lrns to he taken upon Cicero, as the leader and 
organ of tlie Senate. It Wiis the custom for the consuls to address 
the peoj^le in the Forum, wlien the}” laid down their office on tho 
last day of tlie year, and took the oath that tliey hfwl done tlieir 
duty. On the 29th of Deccniher, b.c. 69, Cicero came forward on 
the Rostra to make a speech, which would doubtless have been one 
of his grandest eflbrts, when, instead of the gi*atefiil genius of 
Rome imagined by the poet in. our motto, Q. Mctelliis Nepos, one 
of the new tribunes, interposed bis veto, declaring lliat tlie man 
who had put Roman citizens to death without a hearing should not 
himself be heard, except to take the necessary oath. Tlieii (viccro, 
lifting lip his voice, swore that he had saved the Republic, and all 
the people swore that Jie had sworn the truth. A great concourse 
attended him to his house; hut he felt keenly the insult which, 
ho says, had never before been put upon a Roman magislrate, and 
the day did not pass without liis remonstrating with Metellus 
tliroiig^cominon friends, but in vain.* lie was doomed to bear 
the consequences of a deed which has always been admired, but is 
now generally admitted to have been illegal. The principle recog- 
nized from the earliest times, as in the case of Horatius, had been 
again and again confirmed, and it was distinctly enacted by the 
IjCX Pon'cia ih Provocatwney that no Roman citizen might be 
scourged or put to death, but by the sentence of the whole people. 
If it were argued that the right of appeal was of no avail against 
consuls anned by tbe Senate with dictatorial autJiority for the 
salvation of the state, the reply is evident, that Cicero had not 
acted upon that authority, — ^likc Opimius against Cains Grac- 
ohn^pUl* Marins against Satumimis, — but he had referred the 
whole question to the Senate. His reluctance to act upon his own 
responsibility had involved him in the responsibility for their deed, 
and tho party led by Metcllns Nepos and Clodius were preparing 
to exact the penalty.f 

* Sec the very interesting letter to Q. Mctellus Color, the brother of Metelliis Nepos^ 
referred to on the next page ad JHv, v. 2). ^ 

t CiccroUbonsnlsbip must not be dismissed without a notice of tlie birth (on Sep. 
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Cicero lost no time in taking up the clialleki^ of Mctcllus 
Nepos. On the fat of Januaiy (b.c. 62) lie moc^ a speech in the 
Senate, to let the tribune feel that ho had to do with a firm anta- 
gonist.* On the 3rd, Kepos renewed the attack in a speech full of 
personalities and threats against Cicero, who replied in an elaborate 
“Onitio Metellina,” which seems to have been in the style of 
liis Philippics. Tliis oration gave rise to a correspondence, which 
throws an interesting light on the internal ij^vorking of Boman 
politics, and proves how much the great nobles set personal con- 
siderations above public policy. Q. Mctellus Celer, the lateprmtor, 
to whom Cicero had yielded the province of Cisalpine Gaul, witli 
the title of iirocoiisul, was the brother of Mctellus Nepos, and was 
further connected with the popular leaders by his nian*iage with 
the sister of Publius Clodius, though himself of the aristocratic 
party. Energetic as w'ero his services against Catiline in the field, 
he hod preserved a silenee in the midst of the general congratula- 
tion, at which Cicero expressed his disappointment under the guise 
of that i»leasantry which often cost him so dear. Thereupon the 
fiery noble wrote a letter to Cicero, which remains a choice speci- 
men of the style of the Boman soldier-mg-gistratc, terse, direct, 
and haughty, and in marked contrast witli the polished semi- 
irony of Cicero’s rejily. Mctellus, writing from the head of his 
anny, even goes so far as to hold out threats against Cicero and 
the Senate for their proceedings against his brother, f The contest 
had in fact become most serious. Nepos proposed two r^Jations, 
to permit tlie election of Pompey as consul in his sibscncc, and to 
recul him with* his army, in order to protect the citizens from being 
put to death at the pleasure of the Senate.. The veto interposed 
by Cato only prevailed after u tumult in the Forum, the popular 
feeling being still mostly on the side of those who had suppressed 
the conspiracy. Tlic Senate then declared every one who ques- 
tioned the justice of the late executions a public enemy, and 
Nepos fied to the camp of Pompey, whose conduct, when he 
arrived at Borne, seems to have been materially influenced by 
these events. Cmsar had supported the rogations of xT^Tios^ and 
the Senate took the bold step of suspending him from the preetor- 

28, S.& 63) of C. Octavius, who became, by adoption, C. Julius Cssar Octavianus, 
afterwards the emi>cror Augustus. 

* " Sio cum CO do republicd disputavi, ut soutirct sibi cum viro ford et constant! 
esse pngnandum.” (Cicer^Epist, ad JHv. y. 2.) 

t Qusb quoniom nec TaSone nec nujorum nostronim clemontiA administratis^ non 
eiit miTMidimi si yos pGenitebit.*’ (Epist. ad Div, y. 1.) 

0 2 
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ship; but Crosar’s prudent firmness compelled them to give 
way in the end,civith no small gain both to his popularity and 
to his infiuence in the Senate itself. At the expiration of his 
prsetorship, he obtained the province of Further Spain, wliere ho 
retrieved his ruined finances, and laid the foundation of his mili- 
tary fame. Cicero’s brother Quintus was prmtor in the same year, 
and obtained the province of Asia as propraetor. The year closed 
with one of tliose incidents which sliow how tlic wanton act of an 
individual may bring on a crisis in the affhirs of a disordered 
state. The Roman matrons were met, according to their custom, 
in CsBsar’s house, to celebrate the mysteries of the Good Goddess 
{Bona Dea)^ on wJiich it was the greatest profanation for any 
male creature to intrude^ when Publius Clodius was discovered 
among them, in the disguise of a female musician, in pursuit — it 
was alleged — of an intrigue with the wife of Ciesar.* He escaped 
from the house by the aid of a maid-servant ; and Pompeia was 
divorced by lier husband because, he said, Ciesar’s wife must be 
above suspicion. The case was brought before tlic Senate; and the 
trial of Clodius became, as we shall see, a great political (piestioii. 

This state of political and social disorder seemed to invite the 
interference of Poinpey, who had spent most of the year in regu- 
lating tlic affairs of Asia Minor, au<l bad landed at Rrundisium 
towards its close. But Pompey’s cold reserve and want of delu- 
sion bs^ed the speculations of all parties. JTe at once removed 
the fear of any intention to repeat the part of Sulla, by disbimding 
his soldiers, with orders to reassemble for his triiynph ; nor did 
he show any haste to arrive at Rome. On the 1st of January, 
B.C. 61, the ai)proa(jh of his avant-coiuiers is mentioned by Cicero, 
who expected his return with the deepest anxiety. But he thought 
even less of the arbiter who was to decide the (question between 
him aial tlie friends of the coiispiratore, than of the chief whose 
panegyric was to crown the honours of his consiilshi]). On both 
points he had reason to feel no small misgiving ; for, besides pro- 
voking Poinpey in the affair of Mctellus Nepos, he Inul wounded 
his in the very attemi)t to secure his approbation. Just 

when Pompey was in all the glory of the end of the Mithridatic 
war, and— as Niebuhr well says — “ thinking of nothing and no- 
body but himself,” Cicero wrote to inform him of the great deeds 
that bad been done at Rome in tho same year in which he had 
completed the conquest of the East. We can judge of the tone 

• Tfaisims Cffisar’s hkcoikI wife, Pompina, tlin diiuglitcr of <2, Pomptios llufiis, anil 
g^ddan^ter of Sulla. 
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of this letter (which is not preserved) by a second, in which Cicero 
complains of the slight recognition of his senriecs in Fompey’s 
pnblic and private letters, which ho imputes to tlie fear of ofiend- 
ing Ccosar. A mingled strain of remonstrance and conciliation is 
concluded witli these words; — ^^Bo assured that the deeds we 
have done for the salvation of our country are fully approved by 
the judgment and testimony of the whole world. And, when you 
arrive, you will find them to have been done by me with such 
wisdom and such greatness of mind, that you — though much 
greater tlian Africanus — ^will readily suffer one not much less than 
iiselius to be joined with you, l)oth in public measures and in 
private friendshiii.” 

That such language, from the pen ^ a civilian and a new 
man,” should have made an enemy of such a man aj Pompey, was 
a consequence which Cicero oiight.to have foreseen ; but that his 
frank self-consciousness should have made him a perpetual object 
of contempt to a host of detractors, is a penalty against which the 
historian ought ever to protest Tliose who find Cicero’s vanity 
less pardonable than other great men’s crimes would do well to 
study the following words of Niebuhr It is natural that an 
eminent man should demand acknowledgment : for, $is truly ns it 
is the will of nature that we should not lie, so also it is her will 
that we should honour and acknowledge noble acts. Phito says, 

‘ the last garment which a pure man puls off is the love ^ fame,’ 
and if he does put it off, he is in a dangerous way. . • . When 
I contemplate the disease of our time, 1 perceive with pain, that 
there are very few who strive after immortal fame : that wretched 
and unsatisfactory life, which is confined to the present moment, 
leads to no good. . . . Cicero was a man of a curious, we may 
almost say, of a morbid sensibility to any affront : anvy and hos- 
tility were ruinous to him. It was a misfortune for him, that he 
endeavoured to counteract the want of ap})rcciation on the part of 
his fellow-citizens, by coming forward and showing what he was ; 
sometimes doing so by way of reproach, sometimes by argument. 
Persons who have themselves displayed their vanity in this j'^ittiest 
afiairs of their little native places have censured Cicero for his 
vanity, and liavc written upon it in a verj' edifying manner. It 
always grieves mo to hear such expressions, which we meet with 
even among the ancients : for 1 love Cicero us if I had known 
him, and I judge of him as I would of a near relation who had 
committed a folly.”*# The personal alienation beUveen Cicero and 

* Nlcbnlir : Ijccturcs on tho History of Koiuo, Yol. ih. pp. 24, 25. 
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Porapcy tended to prevent a political combination, which migfht 
have had the greatest influence on the destiny of the state ; for it 
is quite evident that Pompej'^had not ifladc up his mind which 
party he should espouse, till the Senate drove him into the arms 
of CsBsar. 

Pompey arrived at Home in January, b.c. 61, and Cicero 
complains that, amidst a great ^ow of affection, he suffered his 
jealousy to be clearly seen ; and he adds what seems no unjust 
estimate of tlie man’s whole cluiracter: — There is nothing refined 
about him, notliing simple ; in Ids politics he is neither straight- 
forward nor clear : he has neitlicr strengtli nor liberal feeling.” * 
As he was constitutionally disabled from entering the city while 
waiting for his ti’iumph, a(|aceting of the Senate was held outside 
the walls, argl Pompey made a speech, which is tliiis charac- 
terized by Cicero : — It gave no pleasure to the distressed, no 
encouragement to the wicked, no gratification to the prosperous, 
and seemed of no weight to the good. Therefore it fell dead.”t 
The man who, returning to Home witli all the prestige of the con- 
queror of the liast, could make such a first impression, "was clearly 
not destined to be the Saviour of the state. In his harangue to the 
people in the Flaminian circiis„ Pomi)oy was more decided upon 
the supreme authoi-ity of the Senate ; and when the (joiisul Mes- 
sala, a strict aristocrat, asked him his opinion, at another meeting 
of the Senate, about the mejisures tiikcn in reference to the sacri- 
lege of Clodius, he contented himself with a general a2)proval of 
all the proceedings of the Order, and remmked to Cicero, ns he sat 
down, that he thought he had really stiid enough upon that sub- 
ject. Crassus, who well knew what more one member at least had 
hoped for, saw the opimrtunity of outbidding his rival for tlie ap- 
2 )lause of the Senate, and launched forth into an unbounded eulogy 
of Cicero, to whom — he said — he owed his position as a Senator, a 
citizen, a free man — the safety of his wife and family — ^liis very 
life. Stimulated by the applause that followed, and gratified by 
obsemnff that Pompey’s reserve was shaken, Cicero delivered a 
speeJi,Oi which he liimself gives the following natve description : 

“ But as for myself — ^good heavens I — ^liow I showed off before 

AAAU, i. 13, written Jbh. 25. It appears from this letter that Pompey, who had 
seen Atticus in Gmccc, had spoken in praise of Cicero as if ]io could not Toutnro to 
find fault 

+ Ad Att. i. 14 ; written Fchrnniy 13, Any allowanm to lie mado for prejudice 
from wounded feeling is iiioro than counterbalanced by Cicero’s perfect frankness in 
his coirespondeiicc with Atticus. 
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my new heamr, Pompoy I If ever I liacl a full su2)ply of periods, 
turns, sentiments, tricks of rhetoric, it was on th{^ occasion. ^Vhy 
say more? Shouts of applause! For this was the argument: — 
the firm decision of the Order, — the hearty co-operation of the 
Knights, — the iiuaiiimity of Italy, — the expiring relics of tlic con- 
spiracy, — ^thc hlessiiigs of chcaiiness and repose. You know the 
sound of my tliiinder when I have these materials to work upon: so 
clear and full was it, that I am now all the briefer, because I 
suppose that its distant echoes reached you in Epirus.” Such is 
the vivid i)iclurc of a debate in the Homan Senate, which we owe 
to the freedom of Cicero’s coiTes^Mnidence with Atticus.* 

While Pompoy was imjparing for his sideiidid triumph, the 
attention of Rome was (concentrated unon the affair of Clodius ; 
and it is curious to observe how all Oie party leaders kept out of 
that vortex, cxcei)t Cicero, wlio evidently hoped to crush Clodius 
like another Catiline. Not (content with giving decisive evidence 
against Clodius, who called him to pvGve an alibi ^ he pelted him 
with uiimcrciful sarcasms in the Senate, and thus confirmed the 
enmity of which he soon felt the force. We must bo content to 
refer to Cicero’s letters for a gi’ajdiic accojint of the trial, which 
resulted in the acquittal of Clodius by unblushing bribciy of tlie 
Judices.t (Jiccro records his (joiiviclion that by this trial the Ile- 
2 )ublie had slqqied out of the hands that had just saved it; but 
he consoles himself with his rhetorical triumidis over Clodius and 
the outwaid union with the great (diicf which, however liollow, was 
so ostentatious, that the young nobles of the Clodiiin i)ai'ty nick- 
named Pompoy — doubtless to his great disgust — Cneius Cicero. 
The growing discredit of thcKriiglits — to the causes of which allu- 
sion haa been made before — wilb felt by Cicero as a bitter disap- 
pointment ; and his aunoyjuice was completed by the election to 
the consulship of Afranius, a ci’eatiu’e of Pompey, wliose conduct 
in imtting such a man forward he stigmatizes as disgi’aceful. 


* This letter furnishes an excellent example-of the ninniicT in which Cicero’s si:mi- 
iroiiical fRiiikness about himself, in the. *M»iifnlcncc of close intimacy, cyi ii a 
hiimllo to the ilotraetors who ])urHlst in ]>iittiiig the most literal, nut to sny the most 
mischievous interpretation upon every jest of his cxuboi'ant playfulness. No man 
ever, both alive and deail, paid dcuirer for his jokes. 

t Ad Alt. L 14, 16. A passngc in the fonner letter shows that universal sulTrago 
and vote by ballot could bo manipulated iu Uomo, os in other times and coiintrios. 
When tho vote was to ho taken in the Ck>mitia on the Bill of the Senate fur the 
sdoction of tlio Jiidicos, there was a difllculty in obtaining tickets inscribed with 
AYE (V.R., i.c., uti rogas).^ In moro recent times, the scarcity is said to have been 
the other way. 
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On .the 29th of September, i 5 .c. 61 — ^the same day on which he 
reached the ag'e of forty-five — Pompey entered the Capitol in the 
most magnificent triumph that Home bad over seen. It lasted 
two days ; amongst tlio train of captives, 324 princes walked be- 
fore his triumphal car: and besides all the spoils tliat glittered be- 
fore their eyes, the imagination of the spectators was excited by 
tablets announcing the gains that Pompey had won for the Re- 
public: — 1000 fortresses, 900 towns, and 800 ships taken: — 39 
cities founded :--20, 000 talents brought into tlie public treasury; 
— and 26,000,000 of sesterces added to the ravenue of the state. 
As this day was the climax, so it may perhaps be called tlie 
last, of the truly glorious period of Pompey’s life ; imd almost 
the lost ])rai8e tiiat tlie historian has to bestow upon him is this : 
—that he did not now abuse his military supremacy. “ He took 
no imiHoper advantage of the senseless honours which were paid 
to him, and appeared only once in his triumphal robe in the Cir- 
ceiisuiu games ; although, on the whole, he showed himself mean 
and miserable during the time of peace, imd certainly did not deserve 
the niime of the Great, which liad been given to him by Sulla.” 
(Niebuhr.) Ho was Qyidently uncertain which party to adopt, and 
W not the decision to strike out a course of his own. Ills personal 
enmities with Cmssus and Lucullus severed him from the aristo- 
cratic party, even hiid he been disposed to forget that all his popu 
larity and recent success had begun with his reversal of Sulla’s 
acts. Whetlicr he had as yet fonued the scheme of using the i)arty 
of Clodius to humble Cicero, may be doubted. His immediate 
object was to obtain the ratification of the acts he had performed 
and the political settlements he had made in Asia. With this view 
he had promoted tlie election of Afranius ; and the {Senate’s resent- 
ment at his success brought their jealousy to a climax. They refused 
the required ratification ; and the first half of the year n.c. 60 was 
spent in an unseemly contest, which di’ove Pompey back upon the 
popular parly. 

It was at this crisis that Cmsar returned from Spain, where he 
had ^^ved brilliant successes, especially against the moun- 
taineers of Lusitania and Gallmcia. His troops saluted him lm])C- 
jator, and the Senate voted a thanksgiving in his honour. He was 
now strong enough to take his place as the leader of the popular 
parly ; and he had also a measure of his own to carry — one still 
more distasteful to the Senate than the ratification of Pompey’s 
acts— the division of the public land of Campania as a means 
of rewarding the soldiers, and securing the support of the poorer 
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citizens. On him, too, the Senate put a personal affront by refusing 
him leave to stand for the consulship while he was detained out- 
side the city, waiting for bis triumph. With characteristic deci- 
sion, he renounced the triumph, and presented himself in the 
Forum as a candidate. His election was secure from tlie first ; and 
the Senate could only succeed in clogging him with M. Galpur- 
nius Bibulus as a colleague. The great events of the succeeding 
year may be anticipated, so far as Bibulus is concerned, by a single* 
word. After a vain attempt to withstand the measures of the 
triumvirs, he withdrew altogether from tlie Comitia, and gave the 
wits of Borne occasion to say that the consids of tlie year were 
Julius and Cmsar. 

Meanwhile the appearance of Cmsar upon the scene made an 
almost magic change in the positions of the chief actors. Cicero 
began to feel that, instesid of discussing whether he was to be the 
first or second man in Borne, he sh&uld have enough to do to save 
his head from Clodius, and he now finds no hope for the state but 
in the republican purity of Cato. For a mind like Pompey’s it was 
a hard struggle to admit even the equality of Cajsar’s superior 
genius, his jealousy of which was doomed to be his torment for the 
rest of his career. But a coalition was the only alternative to save 
liim from at once sinking to the second place ; and they bound 
themselves by a mutual engagement, (^lassar to obtain the ratifica- 
tion of Pompey’s acts, I’ompey to support the agrjiriau law of 
Crosar. Their success was ensured by a master-stroke of Caesar’s 
policy, in gaining over Crassiis, wdiose position as one of the most 
influential leaders of the aristocratic party was due to his wealth 
rather than to any steady political principle. Even from his first 
connection with Sulla, he IukI never been a regular adherent of the 
party, and he was bound by close personal relations to Csesar, who 
knew tlie kind of bait that would secure him. The fascination whi^h 
Crosar exerted over his friends was powerful enough to overcome 
tlie bitter jealousy tliat Crassus had felt towards Pompey ever since 
their consulship, and to effect a reconciliation. From the analogy 
of the constitutional commissions, permanent or occasional, for tlie 
discharge of public duties by an appointed number of pei-^ons, 
tliis coalition obtained, by a sort of parody, the name of the First 
T uiUMViuArE. But the title is first recognized in that which is 
usually called tlie Second Triummrate^ of Octavian, Antony, and 
Lepidus, who were appointed for five years as Taiunviai BEirun- 

LlCiE CONSTTTUENDiE. 
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THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE ^IND THE GREAT CIVIL WAR.— 
FROM THE FIRST CONSULSHIP TO THE DEATH 
OP C-ESAR. BC. 69 TO B.C. 44. 

** Motum ex Metello consule eivicuin, 

Belliqne catisos, et vitia» et modoB^ 

Ludiimque Fortuna^ gnivesque 
Frincipniu amicitiaa^ et arua 

** Nondata ozpiatis uncta enioribuB, 

TericuloBic plenaui ojmH aleno, 

Traciae, et iiicediH per iftnea 
•Snppositos cincri doloBO. 

* * * • 

“ Audire magnos jam Tuleor daces 
Non indccora pjilvere sordidos, 

Et cuncta tefrarnui subacta^ 

Fncter atroccm animam Catonis.'* 

Hokit. Carm, ii. 1. 

OKIQIN OF TIIK CIVIL WAll FROM THE CONSULSHIP OF UKTELLUS — ITS CAUSES AND CHA- 
RACTER— FIRST OOKSULSIIIP UF C.KSAR— MEASURES OF THE TRIUMVIRS— PROCONSU- 
LATE OF CJKKAU —POSITION OF CICERO— CLODI US XI<KCTKD THIUUKK— 01CKIU>*B DA> 
NISiniKNT AND KKCAL— OLODIUS QUAUllRLS WITH PoMPKV— RIOTS OF KILO AND 
CliODlUS— MKETINU OF THE TRIUMVIRS AT LUCCA — PARTITION OF THE PRO VINCES >- 
SECOND CONSULSHIP OF IHJMPEV AND CRAHSUS— DEDICATION OF POMPEV's THEATRE — 
FOMPEY REMAINS AT ROME— CRASSUS DEPARTS FOR STRIA — OMENS OF DISASTER— 
UK CROSSES THE EUPHRATES AND KKTIHKS — EMBASSY FROM THE PAKTIIIANS — 
CIUSSUS ENTERS MESOPOTAMIA — TACTICS OF THE PARTIIIANS— THE BATTLE UF 
CIIARRM— DEATH OF THE YOUNGER CRASSUS— RETREAT TO CJlARRAfi— DEATH OF 
CRASSUS— SEqU EL OF THE PARTHIAN WAR — ANARCHY AT ROME —MURDER OF CLODIUS 
— POMPEY SOLE CONSUL — TRIAL OF MILO : SPEECH OF CICERO — POMPEY JOINS THE 
OPTIXATSS, AND AIMS TO STRENGTHEN lllMSBLV ACAINST O.KSA11— PROROGATION OF 
HIS COMMAND— CMSAR’s OALLIC WAR— FIRST CAMPAIGN*. THE HELVETII AND GER- 
MANS— SECOND campaign: THE BELGTO TRIBES— THIRD CAMPAIGN: THE ARMORIC 
NATIONS— FOURTH CAMPAIGN.’ GJESAA CROSSES THE RHINE, AND INVADES BRITAIN- - 
FIFTH campaign: SECOND INVASION OF BRITAIN: ATTACKS ON THE WINTER QUAR- 
TERS OF THE ROMANS— SIXTH CAMPAIGN: SECOND PASSAGE OF THE RHINE—SKVENTfl 

campaign: revolt of gai:l under veiioinoktobix : siege and capture of 

• A LESIA— EIGHTH CAMPAIGN.' COMPLETE SUBJECTION OF GAUL— C£SAR IN CISALPINE 
GAUL— CICERO'S PROCONSULATE IN CILICIA— XEASUllXS OF THE SENATE AGAINST 
OASBAR— HE IS DECLARED A PUBLIC ENEMY— ANTONY AND CASSIUS FLY TO OSCSAR'S 
CAMP— CM8AR CROSSES THE RUBICON— THE GllBAT CIVIL WAR BEGINS' -FLIG IIT 
OF THE JDMi'EIAKB TO BRUND181UM ARD GRRRGR— CJiSAR MASTER OF ITALY- 
WAR IN SPAIN : DEFEAT OF APKANIUS AND PBTREIUS— CAPTURE OF MASSXLIA— CJiSAU 
DICTATOR FOR ELEVEN DA\S— CJKSAB IN GREECE: BATTLE OF PH ARSALIA— FLIGHT 
(MB POMPEY TO EGYPT— HIS DEATH— CJiSAB IN EGYPT — CLEOPATRA— THE ALEX- 
ANDRINE WAR— GJKSAR IN PONTUS : V/J)J, HCf -JUS RETURN TO ROME — 

PARDON OF CICERO — AFRICAN WAR: BATTLE OF TIIAPSUB ’. SIEGE OF UTICA*. DEATH 
OF CATO— TRIUMPH OF CJSSAR — REFORMATION Of THE CALENDAR — INBDBBEGXION IN 
SPAIN— CJ:SAR DEFEATS THE POMPEIANS AT MUNDA — IlIS RETURN TO ROME AS 
MASTER OF THE EMPIRE — DICTATORSHIP FOR LIFE, AND OTHER BOEOUBS — HIS 
GIGANTIC PBOJKOTS — THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST UIS LIFE — CHARACTER OF BRUTUS — 
THE IDES OF MARCH — CHARACTER OF CMSAR — HIS ADH1R1B8 AND IMITATORS. 

PoLLio, who adorned the court of Augustus with qualities not 
inferior to those of Agi'ippa and Maecenas, began his great work 
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on the Civil Wars of the two Gassara from their trae origin in'tho 
consulship of Mctellus iind Afranius (ji.c. C0);pand Horace, in 
addressing his friend upon the undertaking, connects with great 
accurac 7 the chief transaction of that year with its fatal conse- 
quences. The hollow fricndsliip of the chieftains, pregnant with 
fruits as vet unforeseen {grates amieitiffi) led inevitably to tlie 
“ arms ” which Horace makes their direct sequel. What one of 
Cic^ero’s correspondents observed as a fact, was a necessity of their 
(rliaractcrs and position: — their professions of attachment and their 
jealous union could not subside ;igain into covert detraction of each 
other ; but the first rupture must needs burst out into a struggle 
for the mastery.* Nor is the jioet less happy in his allusion to the 
‘‘faults” which Cicero and Cato joined in bitterly lamenting, 
and in the justice that he does to the one hero of pure patriotism, 
who still divides with the conqueror tlie admiration of the world. 
His Avimiing to rollio is even noAV a lesson to the historian. Tlie 
fires which burnt .amidst the recent eml)crs nineteen centuries 
ago are still ready to burst forth at the summons of that party 
si)irit, which is so eager to fortify itself with analogies often totally 
inapplicable to modem i)olitics, and to exaU or to stigmatize the 
characters of men who acted on principles utterly different fiom 
those which guide or ought to guide oxir own leaders, of Avlnitcver 
party. The advancfe of historical knowledge and political intelli- 
gence may in some future age produce the writer, wlio shall pass 
unscathed through these treacherous fires, and do justice to the 
great qualities on cither side, without plunging into the pitfall laid 
for him by the false show of patriotism made by a selfish aristocracy, 
or being caught by the fatal flame in which the commonwealth is 
offered up as a sacrifice to a despot. In a\'oiding tlie old errors of 
making a hero of the vain, selfish, .and iiTesolute Pompey, an ideal 
patriot of the ungrateful assassin Jirutus, and a political martyr of 
the vindictive and rapacious Cassius, it is not necessaiy to despise 
Cicero or disparage Cato ; nor docs an honest admiration of Ca?sar’s 
true greatness require us to offer ipcensc to that despotism, the 
unflinching hatred of which is in all ages the surest test of fidelity 
to the principles of liberty, or demand for him a higher political 
eulogy than this : — 

“ Umiiovcd, superior still ia every state, 

And scarce detested in Ids country’s fate.’* 

To write the life of Cmsar in a spirit of unqualified admiration is a 

* Coelius, JWir.VIII. 14..§ 2:— “Sic illi amoreset invidiosa conjunctio non 

•ad occultam recidit obtructiitionem, sed ad bcllum se erupit.” 
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work which may Ijc left to those who wish to benefit by the prece- 
dent of his usurpation. 

Gaius Julius C^sab entered on the first of his five consulships 
in the year b.c. 59, and pursued for exactly fifteen years tliat mar- 
vellous political and military career, to which history has since 
furnished but one, and tliat an unequal parallel.* He at once 
brought forward liis proposal for the division of the Campanian 
lands, the ricliest which reiiiained in tlie possession of the state. 
Tlie support of Crassiis Inid weight with the Senate, and Pompey 
plainly declaml that lie would meet any appeal to force witli force. 
The vote of the Comitia was taken amidst a tumult in which 
Bibulus was driven out of the forum, not to reappear there during 
his consulship. Twenty coniinissioiiers were entrusted with the 
execution of tlie agrarian law, and ju'ovision was made for 20,000 
poor citizens, including many of Pompey’s veterans. Tlie means 
taken to carry the measure left no doubt of tlie subjection of the 
commonwealth to those whom Cicero calls the Dynasts. 

Ctesar next secured the favour of tlie Equites by the veiy mea- 
sure which their own great supporter, Cicero, had pronounced a 
shameless demand when it was proposed by Crassus the year before 
— their relief from onc-tliiid of tlie sum, which their rajiacity had 
overreached itself by bidding for the farming of the taxes of Asiiu 
The ratification of Pompey’s acts was easily obtained ; and the 
personal bond was drawn closer by his marriage with Caesar’s 
daughter Julisu It remained to reap the substantial reward of 
power, and to lay the foundation of future mastery. The pro- 
longation of the consulship, even if tlie people liad.bccn willing l.o 
return to tliat form of despotism, would not have suited Cmsai*’s 
plans. Even if lie did not yet meditate the subversion of tlio 
Bepublic, he doubtless saw that the mortal blow must soon be 
given cither by himself or Pompey, and he could safely leave his 
rival and the Senate to tiy how they could do without him at 
Borne, while, like Sulla, he was creating, in a prolonged procon- 
sular government, an army devoted to his person. Accordingly 
the tribune, P. Yaiinius, uirried a Bogation, investing Cmsar witli 
the government of Illyricum and Cisalpine Qaid for five years. 
The Senate anticipated by its own decree a second bill for exteiid- 


* Tlie period of Xapolcon's supremacy was also fifteen years, dating from his elec- 
tion as first consul in 1799—1800. However dilTcrent the offices that were culled by 
the sumo name, there is a close I'cscmblaiicc between tlic position of Ccesar with such 
a colleague as Bibulu^ and that of Napoleon with Jusjiiineant colleagues, of whom it 
'sms said that 1 -i- 1 + 1 -1. 
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ing his power to Transalpine Oaul for the same period, and added 
apothor legion to the three granted to the proconsi||^ by the Vatiniun 
Law. No field of action could better have suited Cwsar's present 
views or his future fame. As proconsul of Gallia Gisalpina, ho 
could spend his winters in watehing tlie jirogrcss ot aflairs in 
Italy; while the Further Province opened to him an unbounded 
prospect of surj)assing the fame of Oamillus and Marius by subju- 
gating the country of those Celtic tribes, before whom Home had 
trembled for her existence. • Possessing, amidst his varied accom- 
plishments, a Latin style even purer though less ornate than 
Cicero’s, he has told us how ho used the opportunity in that im- 
mortal work which (under the modest title of Commentaries, or 
Notes for History) must ever rank as the chief text-book of the 
military student. 

Tlie little refcrcncie to Cicero in the record of these proceedings 
is even less remarkable than the reserve of his familiar letters. 
Neitlier on public nor private gi-ounds was he in any condition to 
resist the triumvirs, though he deeply felt that they were destroy- 
ing the cause he had espoused ; and his letters, after his return to 
Home from the country, about June, contain allusions to their 
unpopularity.* He liad come to confess that his political influence 
was (Ie[)artecl. (Jrassus had often flattered his vanity, and he still 
clung to his union with Pompey as a source of strength. For 
Cjusar ho felt a personal regard which was honourable to both, and 
which Cicero would have done wisely to have made the ground of 
closer relations. For he now began to feel that he needed power- 
ful defenders. His allusions to Clodius are in a style of affected 
security which betrays deep uneasiness. And with good reason ; 
for in this year Clodius gained his election to the tribunate, 
though not till he had sworn to Pompey that he vrould do Cicero 
no hiirm. If Poni[)ey did not know the value of such an oath, 
Cmsar did; and he made a generous effort to save Cicero by 
inviting him to accompany him to GanI as legate. In declining 
the offer Cicero seems to have relied ^oii his popularity oven more 
than on Poinpcjy’s good fiiith ; and it may well be doubted whether, 
if he had been entrusted with tliat memorable defence of ^ the 
winter-quai-ters of a legion against the whole host of the Nervii 
his name would have stood in the “ Commentaries ” in tlie bril- 
liant place filled by that of bis brother Quintus, to whom Crosar 
gave the legateship which he declincd.t The uncertain nature of 

* His real feelings of dislike towards Pompey find vent in the nicknnmcs of Samf~ 
^iotrawkii and Uierosolymitanus. f Ciesar, Bell. Gall. v. 38, full. 
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his reliance ui)Oii Fompey may he gathered fi'om the following 
passage of a letter to Atticus : — “ Pompey loves me and treats 
me with affection. ^Do you believe it P’ you will ask. I do believe 
it : he makes me believe it. But we are warned by precepts both 
in prose and verse to be on our guard and avoid credulity. Well ! 
I take care to be on my guanl ; but incredulous of his professions 
I cannot be.” Those who arc ever harping upon Cicero’s pusil- 
lanimiiy overlook the self-c^onfidence, amounting to rashness, 
which ho felt in tlie prospen^t of measuring his strength witli 
Clodius. But that confidence began to fail him as the machina- 
tions of his enemies were unfolded, and his later letters of this 
year biesithe the despondency which disappointment engenders in 
natures like his. With the new year (b.c. 58) the final stniggle 
came, and (Jloclius, supported by two consuls of a character as 
despicable as Iiis own, proposed a bill to interdict from fire and 
water any man who had put 'Roman citizens to death without a 
trial. The rogation was, in effect, a “bill of pains and penalties” 
against Cicero, and tlic absence of his name merely covered the 
personal attack with the profession of a general principle. lie 
assumed the sordid garb of an accused i^^'^i'soii, and made his 
appeal in the forum to tJie compassion of the cjitizcns. The same 
classes that had offered their congratulations on his consulship 
now brought the tribute of their sympathy. Deputations from tlic 
Italian cities flocked to Rome : the whole equestrian order went 
into mourning : and, when the consul Gabinius prohibited the 
Senate from doing the like, many of the Senators tore tlieir robes. 
But all availed nothing against tlie city rabble and tlio oi’med 
btmds, by means of which Clodius kept possession of the forum. 
The triumvirs were appealed to ; and each of them gave a 
thoroughly characteristic refusal. Pompey had retired to his 
Alban villa, twenty miles from Rome, where, after rejecting the 
sippeal of the Senators who followed him to his retreat, he had the 
contemptible gratification of seeing Cicero prostrate before him 
os a suppliant, and coldly re];)elliiig him witli an answer wliich 
thi^cw tlic responsibility upon CaBsar. As for Caesar, he evidently 
thoffght that he had done enough to satisfy the claims of gene- 
rosity, and it was not his policy to break with the popular faction 
on the eve of his departure, for the sake of a private friend and 
political opponent who had rejected his lielp. Ho was encamped 
with his army outside the walls ; and, at an assembly of the people 
.in the Flaminian Circus, Clodius asked him what he tliought of 
Cicero’s conduct in his consulship. Caesar repeated the opinion 
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^vliich he liad maLii<»iiocd from the first iii tlio Senate, that the exe- 
i;iitions were illegal ; but deprecated severe niei||Burcs in a matter 
so long past. The effect of tlie answer was to leave the charge to 
take its course; and Cicero, unless he could have adopted the advice 
of Liicullus, to stay and fight it out in the Forum, or have taken 
refuge in suicide — a temptation from which Atticus dissuaded him 
— ^had no resource but to yield. After dedicating in tlio Capitol a 
siiiall image of Minerva, his own tutelaiy deity as well as of Athens 
and Rome, he went into voluntary exile, but not without hope of 
a si)ecdy rccal. Clodiiis now c<*iiTled a bill interdicting Marcus 
Tullius by name from fire and water within 400 miles of Italy : 
his property wjis confiscated : his new house on the Palatine was 
burnt on the same day : and Clodius erected a temple to Liberty 
on its site (March, b.c. 58). 

It belongs to the province of biography, rather tliaii of general 
histoiy, to trace tlio exile’s steps fu Thessalouica, and to discuss 
tlie spirit in wliich he bore the greatest misfortune that could befal 
a Roman, till he was recalled in the middle of the following year 
(n.c'. 57) ; but the party raancouvres by which both his banishment 
and recjal were effected are characteristic of that ruin of the Re- 
public which they also hastened on. The success of Clodius in his 
attack on Cicero had emboldened him to take a course independent 
of the triumvirs; anJ his release of Tigraiies, the sou of the king 
of Anuenia, whom Pompey had brought as a prisoner to Rome, 
decided the latter to support Cicero’s recal. Meanwhile the 
methods adopted by Clodius to carry his measures wem imitated 
by the aristocratic piu*ty. Titus Annius Milo, a native of Lanu- 
vium, a man of unscnipulous character, and overwlielmed with 
debt, devoted himself to the party in the hope of securing a rich 
province. As tribune of the plebs in b.c. 57, he supported tlm 
recal of (yicero, and formed a body of hired gladiators to cope with 
the armed bands of Clodius. For five years Rome was at fire- 
<picnt interVfals tlie scene of desxierate fights between the fac- 
tions, whicli were only ended, as we shall presently sec, by the 
murder of Clodius and the banishment of Milo. 

This state of confusion, which Pompey found himself powdtlcss 
to quell, not only destroyed his influence with the people, but 
renewed his estrangement from Crossus, whom he accused of 
secretly furnishing Clodius with money. Cato and other aristo- 
cratic leaders hurled invectivos at him in the Senate, and the 
party put forward a candidate for the consulship, L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, who threatened to propose a law for the recal of 
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Gadsar. It was now time for CaBsar to take some new decisivo 
measure. In the spring of ac. 56, he invited Pompey and 
Crassus to meet him at Luca {Lticca),* He reconciled them to 
one another, and arranged a scheme for the partition of the most 
important provinces among the triumvirs. Pompey and Crassus 
were to bo consuls for the ensuing year, and, having obtained their 
proconsular armies, the former was to gratify his ambition for a 
military command in the two Spains, the latter to satisfy his 
thirst for gold by the government of Syria and the conduct of a 
Parthian War. Both commands were for five years; Caesar's pro- 
vinces also were to be granted tx) him for anotlier term of five 
years, dating from Jan. 1, b.c. 63. Tlie elections were carried, after 
great tumults, in the beginning of the year b.c. 65,t the armed 
bands of Pompey and Crassus liaving driven the aristocratic party 
out of the Campus Martins ; and they became joint consuls for 
the second time, after an inte^al of fifteen years from the first. 
Except the allotment of the Provinces, which the tribune Trebo- 
nius carried through the Comitia of the Tribes, the only import- 
ant event of this year was the dedication of the splendiii theatre, 
which Pompey luid byiilt after the model of .that at Mitjdene. It 
was the first stone tlieatre that had been built at Rome, and was 
capable of holding 40,000 spectators. The games at its dedication, 
which lasted several days, were a heterogeneous mixture of dra- 
matic performances with the shows of gladiators and wild beaats, 
for which a morbid craving was obtaining the mastery at Home. 
Cicero, whose taste was as much offended by the wretched sicting 
of the plays, as he was disgusted by the bloody sports, has left, us 
a sarcastic account of the exhibitions in one of his letters. The 
breaking down of the tragic actor Jflsop, whose voice failed him 
tlirough age, was more than compensated to the populace by the 
stage spectacle of six hundred mules in the tragedy of Clytemnestra 
and three thousand soldiers in that of tlie Trojan horse ; and their 
delight was unhounded when, in tuldition to the shows of gladiators 
and athletes, 500 African lie, ns and 18 elephants were butchered 
in the sirena, and a live rhinoceros was exhibited for the first time 
at Home. Still the elephants, as they raised their trunks and 
uttered cries of pain, excited the pity of the spectators, who fan- 
cied that there was something human about them (b.o. 55). 

* liiica was within Cicsar's proviiicn of Cisalpino Ganl, the boundary ol which he 
could not cross into Italy Proper, except to lay down his comniand. 

+ It had now hocomo usual for the Comitia to bo adjourned, by riots and tribnni- 
tiol intervention^ even beyond the pcrio<l when the nuigistratcs ought to have entered 
upou office. 
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On tlie expiration of the year, befhre the close of which Crassus 
had already set oat for his province, Pompey showed no disposi- 
tion to abdicate the power to which the possession of an army had 
again raised him. Sending port of his forces to Spain, under his 
legates Aflranins and Petreius, ho himself remained with the rest 
in the neighbourhood of the city ;* and the hope of converting his 
proconsular authority into a dictatorship was shortly quickened 
by the fate of Crassus. That hapless leader had started, at the 
age of sixty, in quest not only of the riches of tlie East, but of a 
renewal of the military fame which had been completely eclipsed 
by Pompey and Cmsar. His ambition could only be gratified by a 
llagTiint violation of tlie treaty which had been made with the 
Parthians by Sulla, and recently renewed by Pompey. The Senate 
refused to declare war against the Parthians ; and, when Crassus 
was detennined to persevere, he w,as arrested by the tribune, C. 
Ateiiis Capito. Released by another tribune, the consul hastened 
out of the city to take the command of his army ; but he was met 
at the gate by Ateius, who there kindled a fire and with fumiga- 
tions and libations devoted Crassus to tlie infernal deities, accord- 
ing to an ancient fonnula which was believed to bo alike fatal to 
the cursor and the ciu’scd. Otlier strimge omens, which attended 
his dcpai’turc and dogged his march tliroiigh Macedonia and Asia 
Minor, depressed the spirit of his troops. f But the worst omen 
was that sudden change of chiu'acter which, in the case of Crassus, 
had a direct tendency to produce the disasters that superstition 
believes it to portend, Disl inguished hitherto by a cold and sedate 
reserve, he displayed a childish elation at his command, and an 
arrogance which led him to reject the good advice of his able 
legate and qiuestor, Octavius and C. Cassius Longinus. His tliought 
was to i'c})cat the exploits of 8cipio and Sulla, of Liicullus and 
Pompey, on a wider field, and Iiaving ovenim and plundered the 
region of the Euphrates and Tigris, to pursue his march to India. 
Anticipating an easy victory, he neither took advantage of the 
intestine divisions of the Parthians, jior strengtlicned himself by 
tlic alliance of AmiciiLa, with which the Parthian king was at war; 

* It may be argued, with some reason, that Pompey would have abandoned 
all hold of Rome, hy going to Spain while Cossar held the command of Cisalpine 
Caul. 

t One story is interesting for tlic light it throws, not only on Roman supcrstitioji, 
hut on the pronnriciatioii of the ijatin language. As C'l.issus was sacritieiiig iioiir the 
city gate, a fig-scller passed by, crying •*Cawu<a.% Cmnims^ (sc. ficua^ i.c. 
from Mom\i Cauntts), which tlie haruspiccs iiilerpretcd ns cave ne ens, i.e. Uitrirc 
of tjoiaa, 
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and he gave ihe enemy time to collect their forces^ by recrossing 
the Euphrates after ho liad taken Zenodotium 54), During 
tlic winter which he spent in Syria, Crossus occupied himself in 
amassing fresh treasures, while his troops neglected the most 
ordinary militaiy exercises ; and he even accepted money in place 
of the levies which he demanded of the neighbouring states. The 
fate of tlic sanctuary at Jerusalem was shaixid by the temple of 
Derceto at Hicrapolis, the treasures of which took sever.)! days to 
weigh. 

Meanwhile the Piu-tliian king Orodes, or Arsaces XIV., who 
was himself in Armenia, prepared for the campaign by despatching 
into Mesopotamia a young and able genend, Surenas. But fii-st 
he sent an embassy to Crassus, requiring, in tnic oriental style, 
to know whether lie was making w.ar at his own pleasure or by 
the authority of the Homan S,en.ate ; for if it were by the latter, 
one or other of the tn’o nations must perish, but if by the former, 
the king would yet allow him to retreat, in compassion to his old 
age. Crassus replied that lie would give his answer at geleucia.* 

“ Sooner,” rejoined the Parthian envoy, shall the hair giw on 
the palm of this hand, tlian thine eyes see Seleucia/’ The obsti- 
micy of Crassus seemed bent on fuliilling the prediction. As in 
the previous year he had rejected the advice of Cassius to follow 
the course wliich the younger Cyrus had taken down the left bank 
of the Euphrates, so now he turned a deaf ear to the Armenian 
king, who j^ointed out the advantages of his mountainous country 
for resisting the dreaded cavalry of the Parthiaiis. Under the guid- 
ance of an Arab chieftain, whom Surenas had clioseu as his agent 
from his being already known to tJic Homans in Pompoy’s cam- 
paigns, and who offered to show the nearest way to the position of 
the enemy, Crassus again crossed the Euphrates, at the part where 
the sands of the desert extend far beyond the left bsmk. His 
2)erfidioiis guide found a pretext for riding off to inform Surenas 
that he ha*l left the Homan army exposed on tlie oj)cn plain ; and 

* f 

* Jliis city, huilt by Sclencus I. on tlic left bank of tbo Tijfprifl, near tlic mouth of 
the Nahr MaleJia, or Royal Canal, Avbicli united the rivers, and a little below the 
Bite of the modern Btufhd^ speedily supplanted Babylon ns the capital, commanding 
the iiavi;^tion of botli rivers, and tlio chief road down the plain of Choldica, and at 
tho junction of the great caravan routes. It grew to such greatness that, in spite of 
the rise of the Parthian city of Ctcsiphoii on tho opposite bank of tho Tigiis, it 
numbered, in tlic reign of Titns, 600,000 inhabitants. Its prosperity was finally 
destroyed when it was taken by Sovorns. It is interesting to observe how the name 
of Babylon was transferred to each of tho capitals of Lower Mesopotamia, even down 
to the modern Baghdad. 
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the ivUing columns of sand soon announced the approach of the 
Parthian cavalry. The tactics of that nation of wnaiUclad horse- 
men, — ^^vho, pouring down from the deserts of Kliorassan, had iu 
the course of two centuries overrun the eastern provinces of the 
Grteco-Syrian empire, — are too well known to need minute descrip- 
tion. Their strength consisted in their rapid evolutions, and in 
their skill as horse-archers. Trained to scatter their force so that 
each man had free scope for action without losing the power of 
rallying again into a solid squadron, they spread round an enemy 
on all sides, pouring in a storm of arrows; and, when threatened 
with a charge, they retreated at full speed, still shooting their 
backward shafts with the certain aim which became proverbial.* 
The conduct of Crassus betrayed tlie indecision of age, and 
whatever military talent he once possessed appeared to desert 
him. The usual Homan order of Jjattle afforded the best chance 
of coping vnth such an enemy. The cavalry on the wings pro- 
tected the legions from being outflanked and surrounded; and 
the African ctun])aigns had proved that the superior endurance 
of the Roman horse could tire out the best light cavalry. Thus 
protected, the extended line of tiic legions could make front and 
act freely against the enemy over a huge space, without offering 
any dense masses to his fatal aim, and his too near approach would 
exjjose his flanks to charges from the cavalry. Hut just os the 
Psirthians were sported by the scouts to be at hand, Crassus 
formed the legions into a solid square, which affoi'dcd the best 
mark to the horse-archers and received the least possible pro- 
tection from the cavalry on their flanks. Taking his own post in 
the centre, he entrusted the one wing to Cassius, and tlic other 
to his younger son Publius Cnissus, who, after earning distinction 
in Gaul as Ccesar’s legate, had been sent back to Home with a 
body of troops, to aid iu carrying tlie election of Pompey and 
Crassus for d.c. 55, and had led a force of 1000 Gallic cavalry to 
perish on the sandy plains of Mesopotamia, f Down came the 
Parthian squadrons, with the noise of kettle-drums and terrific 
yells, upon tlie Homans, who were long since dispirited and (]is- 

* Tlie frequent allusions of Koraco andVixgil are so well known, that one specimen 
may suffice (llor. Cann. II. xiiL 16) : — 

<< Miles sogittos et celorom fagam 
Parthi.” [timet]. 

Most of tho passages in which tlie Medians and Pei-sians ore mentioned by these 
poets refer to tho Farthians^ who wore in that age masters of Media and Persia. 

+ The young Crassus was a devoted friend of Cicero, who has borne witness to tho 
titemry pursuits which he cultivated amidst his ambition for military fame. 
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trustSil of their commmder. The crowded column was decimated 
by their arrows pt and its close formation was soon broken up into 
straggling bodies, which tlic feigned retreat of the Parthians drew 
on to disadvantageous ground, where, worn out with heat and thirst, 
and blinded by the sand, they were cut to pieces. The efforts of 
the cavidiy to check the enemy were all fruitless. The younger 
Crassus, after a brilliant display of courage, found himself unable 
to extricate his squadrons, and his right hand was pierced by 
an arrow. Refusing to desert his soldiers, he ordered his sword- 
bearer to despatch him. On the news of his fall, the old Roman 
spirit blazed up in the heart of Crassus ; and he exhorted his 
soldiers not to be disheartened by a loss which concerned the 
fatlicr only. But the faint shout of response showed that hope 
was abandoned. The deadly hail of arrows never ceased, for the 
Parthians were followed by cjnncls, carrj'ing a reserve of ammu- 
nition. Still tlie Romans held tlie field till sunset, when the 
Parthians drew off to a distance, according to their custom, for 
fear of a niglit attack on their unfortified camp. , 

Octavius and Cassius made haste to improve the respite. They 
found Crassus utterly prostrated by the fatigues of the day, the 
loss of his son, and tlie disappointment of his hopes of fame and 
gold. Acting on the authority of a councjil of war, they drew oft 
the relics of the army to CaiThaj, abandoning the camp, with 
4000 sick and wounded, whom the Parthians massacred in the 
morning, besides cutting to pieces four cohorts which had lost, 
their way. 

From Carrhaa, it needed but moderate skill and courage to effect 
a retreat into flic higlilands of Edessa and across the ford of 
Zeugma. Surenas tried again to mislead the Romans by a faithless 
guide ; and, when this attempt failed, he proj)oscd an interview, 
which the mutinous troops of Crassus forced him to accept. TJjc 
intention of getting possession of his person was so evident, when 
a horse with splendid trappings Wtis offered sis a present by 
Surenas and Crassus was .forcibly placed in the saddle, that 
OdBvius seized the bridle to prevent his departure. A scuffle 
ensued, in which Crassus was cut down, — it was never known 
whether by the enemy, or by some friend, to save him from being 
taken alive. His body remained in the power of the Parthians, 
who sent his head and hands to tlieir king. Orodca had just 
made a peace with Artavasdes, the king of Armenia, who had 
given Ills daughter in marriage to Pacorus, the I’arthian i)rince. 
The royal party were silting at the nuptial banquet, when the 
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gbaatiy trojib'm were brongbt in; ami the “Bacchanals” of 
EaripiddB, to which they were listening, — for saeb wna the Hel- 
lenism now in vogue at the oriental courts, — supplied more than 
one parallel between the fiites of Fentheus and of Grassns: — 

“ ‘ Yc Tevellera of Asia I* * Why cnirid: thou me thus ? ' 

* Wo bring from the mountains a glorious prey, 

A wreath of ivy newly cut** 

‘ I see, and invito you to join in my feast’ 

* Yes 1 you may scso I I caught tho young lion, 

Without tho aid of snares.* ** 

With a more practical and savage irony, Orodcs ordered molten 
gold to bo poured down the severed throat, exclaiming : — “ Sato 
thyself now witli the metal of which in life thouwert so greedy T’f 
Meanwhile Cassius led back the few survivors of the Roman army 
into Syria, tlie total loss having been 20,000 slain and 10,000 
prisoners. The result of this catastrophe, one of the most disas- 
ti’ous that the Homan arms had ever experienced, was to lay open 
Syria to the Parthians, whom we have seen setting up a king on 
the throne of Jerusalem, They were driven out of Syria by Ven- 
tidius, the legate of Mark Antony (b,o. 39 — 38) ; and a dynastic 
contest not only prevouted their renewing the war with Rome, but 
led Uicm to accept tho arbitration of Augustus, who obtained tho 
restitution of the standards of Crassus (b.o. 20). Later emperors 
carried on war with the Parthians with various siiceess; but 
practically the Euphrates remained tlie eastern boundary of the 
Roman empire, just like the Rhino at the other extremity. For 
it is >Yorth while to notice the coincidence that Cmsar’s second 
passage of tlie Rhine into Gcimany took place in tho same year 
as the fall of Crassus beyond the Euiihrates (b.c. 53). Far more 
enduring was the intellectual fame which Gicero ha^l just earned 
by the completion of his work On the Republic.” 

Well might he retire from the anarchy of Rome, which seemed 
tending to tlie dictatorship of Pompey, whose connection with 
Csssar was weakened by tlie death of Julia (b.c. 54), while he 
was released from the rivalry of Crassus. Tlie city was again a 
prey to the riotous conflicts of Clodius and Milo, the eours^ of 
which it is superfluous to trace, till the year B.o. 53, when tho 
former was a candidate for tlie preetorship, the latter for the con- 
sulship. Each wanted office as the means of paying off an enor- 

* The bead of PcuthciiR. (Eurip. Bocc/l v. 1169, and so on through tho whole passage 
between Agave and tho ehorus.) 

t If the story be true, the Parthian only parodied the treatment of Aquilliiis by 
Mithridates. Sec p. 107. 
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nioiis burthen of debt ; but the previous services of Milo enabled 
him to boast himself the champion of Cicero and the Senate, 
while Clodius hod materially aided the election of Pompey and 
Crassus for b.c. 55. The fights between tlicir hired bonds post- 
poned the elections to the very end of the year ; and on one occa- 
sion Clodius fell upon the consuls as they were holding the Comitia, 
and one of tlicm, Ahenoharbus, was wounded. At length, on the 
20th of January, n.c. 52, as Milo was travelling to Lanuvium, to 
discharge some duty belonging to his office as dictator — ^for so the 
chief inagisfratc of tlic town was called — he met Clodius retuni- 
ing from one of his estates to Rome.* Each was attended by a 
rctiiiiic of Ills liired gbwliutoi’s ; but tlicy had already passed one 
anotlicr, when a quarrel broke out between the hindmost of the 
two trains. Clodius, riding back to the scene of the fray, was 
wounded in the shoulder, and driven with In's followers into a 
house at Bovillse. The house was stonned by Milo’s ftrdcr: Clodius 
was dragged out and despatched : and his body was left lying on 
tlie Aiqiinn Road. Here it was found by a Senator and (lonveyed 
to Rome, where it was exposed in the Forum to the view of the 
people, who were further excited by the liarangiics of the tri- 
bunes. Headed by Sextus Clodius, the bi’otlicr of the murdered 
man, they bore the corpse to the Senate-house of Hostilius, ajid, 
having made a funeral ])ile of the benches, tables, and even the 
records, they burnt it with the Senate-house and several of the 
adjoining buildings. From tliis state of anarchy the only refuge 
was in Pompey and bis aimy ; and tlic Senate were obliged to call 
in his aid. On the 25th of Fcbmaiy, be was elected ‘‘ consul 
without a collcaguo” — the first time that such a dignity had been 
held by a Roman citizj?u. Fortliwith he carried a scries of laws 
for dealing with the crimes of bribeiy and violence at tlic elections, 
and for the trial by a more speedy process than usual of those con- 
cerned either in tiie murder of Clodius or in the burning of the 
Senate-house. Tliesc measures were plainly levelled at Milo, who 
was now placed upon his trial ; but he preseived a bold front, and- 
even renewed his canvass for the consulship. Tlic people were 
constantly excited against him by tlie tribunes Plancns, Rufus, 
and Sallust ;t and Pompey cither was, or aifected to be, persuaded 

* After all the elaborate aTgument upon the point in the Pro MUffM, it would 
seem that the meeting was purely accidental. 

t This was the historian Sallust, who is said to have, .been caught by Milo in 
adultery with his wife Fausta, and to have received from him a severe personal chas- 
tisement. Two years later, wlion Sallust was active in supporting the cause of Desar, 
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tliat his own life was in danger. He availed himself of the pre- 
text for strengthening the city guards, and, on last day of the « 
trial, when the evidence was closed and the speecnes on both side^ 
were to be delivered, he sunrounded the court and occupied all the 
approaches to the Forum with his soldiery, and seated himself in 
front of the treasury, surrounded by a body-guard. The scene is 
made tlio occasion of a noble exordium in Cicero’s published 
speech for Milo, which is a mastcr{)iece alike of brilliant 
eloquence, and of forensic argument in a doubtful case^ But 
this speech was written after the event ; and the scene which it 
describes inspired Cicero with very different feelings at the time. 
By no means assured of that dignified impartiality which he 
ascribes to Pompey, and well aware of the danger to be appre- 
hended from a hostile mob, the advocate lost his self-possession, 
and his speech proved inefiectivc. Of the fifty-one Judiccs, 
tliii-ty-eight frund Milo guilty, and he retired into exile at Mas- 
silia. The story is well known, how", when Cicero sent him a copy 
of his written speech, Milo, after reading it at supper, laid it 
down witli the remark : — “ I am glad it was not delivered, for 
else 1 slioiikl never have tasted these delicious mullets.” 

The trial of Milo was no less than the turning point in the his- 
tory of the Republic, for it showed Pompey acting as absolute master 
of Rome. From that moment it beciime his study how to maintain 
this position against Ciesar. Having made use of the 2 )opular 
party so long as he was threatened by the jealousy of the Senate, 
he now made common cause with the nobles, who could not afford 
to reject such a leader. He married the daughter of Q. Metellus 
Pius Scipio, who was a Scipio by birth and the adopted son of 
Metellus Pius, the legate of Sulla; and he associated him with 
liimself in the consulship from the 1st of Sextilis (August). He 
now attempted to accomplish the prolongation of his own power 
and the cessation of his rival’s, by laws by which if he expected 
Geesar to be bound, he must have been infatuated. As Gsesar had 
no intention either of retiring into a private station on the expi- 
ration of his pro-consulship, or of risking not his power only but 
his safety by laying down liis military command to stand for 
a second consulship,* he hod resolved to be a candidate in his 

this cluugo famished Iho censors with a fair pretext for expelling him from the Senate 
(B.C. 60). 

* In the utter confusion of constitutional order, no stress can he laid on the fact 
which ho himself notices in his Commentarioi^ that Caesar liad satislied tlie /uw 
which rcquii-ed a ten years' interml before re-election. 
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absence for the consulship of 6.a 48. To prevent this, Pompey 
proposed the re-ejiacfcment of an old law, that no one could be a 
G^didate for a public ofiSce in his absence. Csssar’s friends 
insisted that he should bo specially exempted; and as Pompey was 
not prepared for an open rupture, he was fain to yield. He carried 
a law, however, tliat no consul or prmtor should in future have a 
province till five years after the expiration of his office, intending 
thus to prevent Cmsar from having another army, while he 
obtained the prorogation of his own government of the Spains 
for five years more. Before the time when these measures were 
to come into operation, the battle of Pharsalia had been fought, 
and Pompey’s hcacl had been laid at the feet of Cmsar. 

Such was the position of affairs at Home at the end of b.c. 52, 
when Caesar, having finished his marvellous career of victory 
beyond the Alps, was at leisure to watch the course of events 
firom his province of Cisalpihe Oaul. It belonga to military 
history to trace the details of the seven brilliant campaigns whicli 
he has recorded in his Commentaries. In his first campaign he 
repelled an invasion of the Helvetii, who had migrated westward 
from the plain of Switeerlaud between the Jura and the Alps ; 
and, after defeating the German chieftain Ariovistus, who hiul 
attached the territories of the Aedui, he (heve him back beyond 
the Bliino (b.c. 58). The second year wjis occupied with the con- 
quest of the Belgm, that one of tlie three great Gallic nations 
which dwelt between the Seine (Sequana) and the lUiino. It was 
in this campaign that Cmsar gained his great victory over the 
Nervii, the most warlike of the Belgic tribes, who dwelt from the 
fbrest of Ardennes and the Sambre to the ocean. They had sur- 
prised the Uomans while engaged in fortifying their camp ; and 
a lost battle was regained by the daring courage of Ciesar, with 
such a slaughter of the enemy, that out of 60,000 warriors only 
500 survived. The Senate decreed a thanksgiving for fifteen days, 
the longest with which any Roman general had yet been honoured 
(b.c. 57). The east and north being thus subdued, Cfesar turned, 
in the third year to the north-west, and by means of his fieet sub- 
dued the Veneti in Brittany, and then conquered the Morini, on 
the Straits of Dover.* These conquests, added to the pos- 
session of the “Province” and the previous submission of the 


• The nations on the north-western shores of Gaul, and especially those in the 
peninsulas of Normandy and Brittany, were called by the geucinl name of Amonc, 
from the Celtic wonls or, near, and tnor, the sea. 
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southern tribes, completed in three years the subjection of all 
Qaul (b.c. 50). I 

But Gmsar’s curiosity had been excited by the sight of the 
white cliffs of Albion from tho coasts of the Morini ; and at the 
same time he had again to secure the Uhenish frontier. In the 
pressm'e of the German peoples toward the West, two tribes had 
been driven over the Uhine by the Suevi, and Cmsar resolved to 
prevent their settlement in Gaul. After completing their defeat, 
he determined to check such inroads by inspiring the Germans 
with terror of the Homan arms. He crossed the IQiino by a 
bridge of boats near Bonn, and, after spending eighteen days in 
ravaging the ten*itory of tho Sigambri (on tho Sieg), ho returned 
to Gaul and destroyed his bridge. Far as tho season was 
advanced, Omsar could not rest without seeing with his own eyes 
something of the state of Britain. He set sail from Fortus 
Itius,* and made the British shore near ‘Deal. Tho formidable 
array of tlie “ tattooed Britons,” with their cavalry and war- 
chariots, tho courage with which they rushed forwanl into the 
sea to hurl their javelins, and especially tlic depth of the water, 
caused the Homans to hesitate, till tho standard-bearer of tho 
tenth legion leaped, down from tho ship, calling the soldiers to 
follow him, unless they wished to betray the eagle to the enemy. 
Even then tho landing was only effected after a hard fight in the 
water, aided by Cajsar’s skilful use of the ships of war on tho 
enemy’s flank. Once upon the dry land, the Homans regained 
their superiority, and Caesar’s victory was followed by the sub- 
mission of the neighbouring tribes. A disaster suffered by the 
fleet from the equinoctial spring tides — a phenomenon new to the 
Homans — ^revived tlie courage of the Britons. After a skirmish, 
in which the novelty of their mode of fighting from war-chariots 
gave the Homans some trouble, their united forces were defeated; 
they again sued for peace, and Caesar, having required them to 
give him hostages, returned to Gaul just in time to avoid the 
dangers of the equinox, and to crush a rebellion of the Morini. 
Tlie Senate decreed a thanksgiving for twenty days, in spite of 
Cato’s opposition (b.c. 65). * 

While Caesar spent the winter in Cisalpine Gaid, according to 
his custom, he ordered great preparations to be made for a second 
invasion of Britain. The Britons of Kent caljcd to their aid 

* Probably Witsand, near C. Grisnez, between Calais and Boulogne. This place, 
with RutupiflB {BiekborougJt) on tho opposite coast, became tho usual ports for trayel- 
Icrs between Gaul and Britain. 
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Cassivehttnus (CaswaUon)^ a cbiettain &om the other side of the 
Thames; but iur spite of his brave opposition, Cmsar advanced 
beyond the river, crossing it near Kingston, and took and burnt 
Verulamium (St Alban’s), the forest fortress of Caswallon. But 
the reduction of the island by the Homans was postponed for a 
whole century; and the time has not yet come for bringing 
cither Britain or Germany within the scope of the History of 
the World (b.c. 54). 

The ensuing winter was distinguislicd by that catastrophe of 
Cotta and Sabinus, and that defence of Quintus Cicero against the 
Nervii, which form two of the most animated episodes in Caesar’s 
narrative ; and the following campaign (the sixth) was occupied in 
subduing the rising spirit of insurrection. In this year Cmsar 
again crossed the Rhine by a timber bridge, higher up than before; 
conquered the Ubii and attacked the Suevi (b.c. 53). But, in the 
seventh year, all his conquests wero endangered by a general rising 
of the Gauls, — ^including even those who had been the allies of 
Rome from the veiy first, — ^under a young and able chieftain, 
Vercingetorix. The peril called forth all tlie highest qualities of 
Cmsar’s military genius. Its most interesting features were tlie 
sieges of Avaricum (JJourffes), Gergovia (near Clermont)^ and 
Alesia {Aim in Burgundy). This last city, which stood ui)on a 
hill, in a position thought to be impregnable, was the final refuge 
of Vercingetorix. Ca$sar had invested it on every side, when he 
was himself threatened by an immense oi’iny which hfid assembled 
for its relief. He drew an outer line of circumvaJlation to defend 
himself against the new enemy, and collected supplies for thirty 
days within these double lines, which enclosed all of Gaul that he 
could now call his own. His masterly dispositions and almost 
ubiquitous energy succeeded in repelling two combined attacks 
from within and from without. In the heat of the second engage- 
ment, when the Romans seemed scarcely able to hold the outer 
lines, a sally led by Labienus against the rear of the enemy pro- 
duced a complete panic, and few of the Gauls survived to reach 
their camp. The Roman cavaliy pressed on the pursuit through 
the fright, and the relieving army was annihilated. Vercingetorix 
declared, in a council which he called on the following day, that, 
as he had begun the war for no object of his own, but for the 
common cause, so he was ready, now that all was lost, to be deli- 
vered up, alive or dead, as an offering to the anger of the Romans ; 
but the quiet admiration with which Caesar records this self-sacri- 
fice did not prevent his consigning the Gallic chieftain to the 
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executioner after he had adorned his great triumph of b,c, 46. 
This crovirning victory was celebrated at Komc bj another tlianks- 
gLving for twenty days rB.c. 52). But au eighth campaign was 
still required to quench the embers of the rebellion ; and as, in the 
meantime, Giesar’s enemies at Rome were driving matters to the 
last extremities, he spent the early part of the winter among the 
Bclgae, from whom alone any new disturbance was to be feared, 
and arranged such measures of conciliation as might enable him 
with safety to lead his army into Italy. Tlio states were flattered 
by marks of honoiu* ; the cliieftains w'on by valuable presents ; the 
people gratified by liaving no new burthens imposed upon them ; 
and Qaul worn out by so many defeats, learned to regard submis- 
sion as their better shite (b.c. 51 — 50). Cmsar’s conquest of Gaul 
proved as permanent as it had been rapid, and the country became 
ere long one of the most thoroughly Romanized provinces of the 
empire. Even after a body of German conquerors had imposed 
their own name upon the land, the laws and institutions of Rome 
formed the basis of its political and social life; and, of all the 
“ romance languages of Europe, there is none — in spite of the 
system of abridgment in ortliography and pronunciation — ^which 
bears a closer affinity to its parent Latin than the French. 

Having finished the war, Cmsar passed into Cisalpine Gaul, and 
his progress through the cities was one continued triumph. To- 
wards the end of the year b.c. 60, he returned to his army at 
Ncmetoccnna (Arras) in Belgium, and having assembled the 
legions on the banks of the Moselle under the pretext of a lustra- 
tion, he moved about by gentle marches, watching the course of 
events at Rome. Still professing to believe that the Senate would 
permit his quiet election to the consulship, he refused to strike any 
blow at their authority. Meanwhile his interests were uratched at 
Rome by the profligate and unprincipled Caius Trebonius Curio,t 
one of the tribunes for the year b.c. 50 ; and by Marcus Antonius, 
afterwards the triumvir, who had been Gassar’s qusestor in Gaul, and 
w'hom he now sent forward to stand for the tribunate of b.c. 49. 
The only man who might possibly ^ave performed the part of a 
mcdkitor had been removed from the scene. Cicero had gofic in 
B.C. 52 to govern Cilicia as proconsul, and he only returned to 
Rome in January b.c. 49, just after the Senate hod virtually 
l)roclaimed war with Cmsar. 

* That is, those derived from the Bomans. 

+ Curio was a friend of Glodius, and is -spoken of in that character with the 
utmost contempt Cicero. 
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The proceedings of the Senate bad meanwhile exhibited the reso- 
lation to humbleif Gassar, mingled with licsitation in striking a 
decisive blow. New leaders, whose eagerness outstript the vacil- 
iMing counsels of Pompey, were supplied by the illustrious house 
of the Marcelli, three of whom held tlie consulship successively 
in the three most critical years, b.c. 51, «50, and 49.' These were 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, an intimate friend of Cicero, who 
had been ciirule SQdile with Glodius in b.c. 50 ; Cains Marcellus, 
his first cousin ; and another Cains, the brother of Marcus.* The 
first was one of the bitterest of all Ceesar’s enemies, and may 
perhaps be considered as representing the feelings of the plebeian 
mbiles towards the patrician popularis. As consul in n.c. 51, he 
scourged a citizen of Comum {Cmno) to show his contempt for 
the privileges of the new colony of Caesar. Everything now turned 
upon Cassar’s standing for the consulship while retaining the 
command of his army ; for he was resolved not to risk his person 
at Homo as a private citizen. Cato had deelared tliat he would 
impeach him as soon as his government was expired ; and Pompey 
had shown, in the trial of Milo, the use which ho was ready to 
make of his army in a far more important case. As early as May, 
M. Marcellus carried a resolution in the Senate, that a successor 
should be appointed to Cmsar, on the ground that the Gallic War 
was finished, though nearly two years of his proconsulship were 
unexpired. The law was negatived by the Ti’ibunes, and Pompey 
himself considered it premature ; but it was resolved that the new 
consuls should bring forward tlie question again in the ensuing 
March. If then either Cmsar, or the tribunes for him, refused 
obedience to the Senate, and if he persisted in being a candidates 
while absent, — what then? ‘‘You might as well ask,” said 
Pompey, “ what if my son wished to strike me witli a stick ? ” 

Pompey reckoned on having the support of both the consuls 
for the year b.g. 50, C. Claudius Marcellus and L. ASmilius Paulus, 
as well as of the active and unscrupulous tribune Curio ; but the 
unsparing bribes, which Caesar lavished among the leading Homans, 
bought over both Paulus and Curio. The latter, whose enormous 
debts Cmsar paid, served him as an able and devoted agent ; and 
that the more effectively, as he did not at once throw off the 
appearance of supporting the Senate. When Marcellus proposed 

♦ The throe Morcdli, and especially the two Caii, are frequently confounded. It 
should ho Tpmembered that the Marcelli were a plebeian branch of the Claudian 
Gens, who first liecame illustrious in the person of tho hero of the Second Funic 
War. 
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in the Senate that Csesar should be required to lay down his com- 
mand by the 13th of November, Curio moved tllat Pompcy should 
bo rcMiuired to do the same. This compromise had the appearance 
of j)crfect fairness ; but Caesar's election to the consulship would 
have placed tlie whole power of the Republic in his hands. The 
truth was, that the leading-staff which the triumvirs had joined in 
seizing had now become an object of contention, which neither 
could let go without standing helpless before the other. Still the 
refusal of Pompcy gave Curio a fair pretext for invective, though 
ho still preserved some show of impartiality by declaring that 
whichever of the two refused to disband his troops ought to be 
deemed a public enemy. Tlie Senate next tried a pitiful trick to 
st.i'engthcn their militmy force at Cmsar’s expense, by a decree 
tJiat cjich of the proconsuls should furnish a legion to serve 
against the Porthians. Pompcy Remanded back for this service a 
legion which he had lent in the crisis of tlie Gallic War to Oeesar, 
who tlius had to give up both legions, and that not for a Parthian 
War, for they were at once sent to winter at Capua. Caesar com- 
plied in the consciousness of his strength, and from the deter- 
mination not to begin the rupture ; but he moved on his head- 
quarters to Ravenna, the nearest town to the little river Rubicon, 
which divided his province from Italy Proper. About tlie same 
time, the consul Marccllus fonnally laid before the Senate tlic 
twofold question, — should a successor be named to Cajsar, and 
should Pompey be required to lay down his command ? The former 
was carried and the latter negatived. Upon this Curio repeated 
his proposal, and the Senate eagerly caught at tlie compromise, 
which was earned by an immense majority. Pompey retired from 
the neighbourhood of Rome in disgust: according to another 
account he was laid up with sickness at Naples, and his life was 
for a time despaired of by his friends. Niebuhr expresses the 
naive regret that he did not solve the difficulty by dying. Mar- 
cellus, however, refused to execute the Senate’s decree, and, upon 
a report that Ciesar was marching .upon Rome, he proposed to call 
out the two legions that were at Capua for the defence of the city. 
Curio stopped this proceeding by his veto, but knowing that his 
life would be in danger on the expiration of his office, he fled to 
Cmsar at Ravenna (Dec., b.c. 50). 

At this crisis we obtain the light of Cicero's testimony and 
opinion. Having landed at Brundisium towtu'ds the end of 
November, he had a long conference with Pomji^y at Formim 
in December. He found him neither ex^iecting nor wishing for 
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peace: full of conMence in hia military resourcea; and— what 
now sounds strange indeed — despising Csssar os an opponent in 
the field I He maintained that Caesar’s election to the consulship, 
even if he disbanded his army, would involve a revolution ; and 
Cicero, without disputing so obvious a truth, preferred the ascen- 
dancy of Csesar to a war of which despotism in some form was tlio 
inevitable issue. ‘^Victoiy ” — he says, meaning the victory of 
Pompey — “will j^roclnce many evils; and tlicro will certainly 
come out of it a tyraiit.” As to the otlicr alternative, lie professes 
his uncertainty wliether Ciesar would play the part of a Plialaris 
or a Pisistratus. In a state of tormenting doubt, he reached 
Boirie when all had been decided by tlie fatal vote of the 6th of 
January. 

Caisar made a last eifort to avoid war by a letter to the Senate, 
declaring his readiness to carry out the proposed compromise. 
With this letter Curio returned to Home on the Ist of January 
B.C. 49, the day on which the now consuls, C. Claudius Marccllus 
and L. Cornelius Ijcntnlus, entered on tlicir office. Among the 
tribunes of the plebs, M Antonins and Q. Cassius Longinus were 
vehement supporters of C«esar.* Their authority scarcely obtained 
a hearing for Cmsar’s loiter; and the consuls refused to take a 
vote of the Senate upon its contents. On the question of tl)e 
state of public affairs, Lentulus offered to lead the Sensite in 
any measures of boldness, but if, as in fonner times, they had 
respect to Cmsar, then he would take his course, even in disobe- 
dience to the Senate. Pompey was not present, as the meeting 
wjis held in the city; but his father-in-law Scipio declared for 
him that he would not be wanting to the Republic if the Senate 
would follow him ; but if they hesitated now, tliey would ask liis 
help in vain when they >vished for it. Some voices, however, 
were raised for moderation and prudence. Marcus Marccllus, who 
in his consulship had been the first to propose an extreme course, 
now desired to suspend the decisive vote till the consuls had 
made their levies; and M. Celidius went so far as to move that 
Pompey should set out for his province, so as to avoid all cause 
of war. This question the consuls refused to put: Marccllus 
was intimidated by the violent reproaches of Lentulus : and the 
motion of Scipio was earned, “ tliat Cinsar sliould disband his 
onny by a fixed day, on pain of being considered a public enemy.’* 

* Q. Cassius cousin (Cicero calls him fratGr) to Cassius (the legate of 
Orossus in FOrthia, and the murderer of Co;sftr), who was also tribnno in this year, 
hdt a steady supporter of the Senate. 
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The interccsaioB of the Tribunea only provoked a new diacuaaion, in 
which they themselves were threatened. Pompeylsent for the lead- 
ing members of the Senate, approved their coarse, and stimulated 
their zeal, while fresh troops were poured into the eity. The offers 
of CiBsar’s friends, to acquaint him with the feelings of the Senate 
and to bring back his answer within six days, were rejected by 
Scipio, Cato, and the Consuls, and on the 6th of Januaiy tlie 
Senate passed the vote, which — ^as Caesar observes — ^liad never 
been passed before, but when the city was in tlio last crisis of 
danger, “ that the Consuls, the Praitors, the Tribunes, and tlie 
Consulars who were in the city, should provide that the Beimblic 
sustained no harm.”* 

Tliis Avas a declaration of Civil War, and the Senate followed 
up the vote by an allotment of the Provinces, hi which L. Domi- 
tius Alieiiobarbus was appointed to succeed Coisar in Gaul. A 
levy was ordered throughout Italy ; and money* vras voted from 
the treasury to Pompey, Avho made magnificent promises of the 
ten legions that he had ready for the field, and assured his sup- 
porters that Ciosar’s soldiers were disaffected. The tribunes 
Antony and Cassius fled to the camp of Ca3sar, who, immediately 
upon receiving news of the Senate’s vote, had harangued the sol- 
diers of the one legion that was witli him at Kavenna, and, after 
receiving the enthusiastic assui'auce of Uieir support, had advanced 
to Ariminum. Such is his own simple account of the movement 
by which he crossed the Italian frontier at the head of an anned 
force, and so declared Avar against the authorities at Home. Later 
writers tell liOAV he hesitated on the bank of the Eubicon, and how 
at last, after hours of deliberation, he rose up Avilh the exclama- 
tion “ Jacta eat aka — the die is cast,” and passed the river. 
The story is such an one as a rhetorician Avould invent, but it is 
one also which may have been handed doAvn by a true tradition ; 
and no one familiar Avith Ctesar’s style will be sur|)rised at his 
not recording the incident f His remaining troops were sum- 
moned from tlieir Avintcr-quarters (t[an. b.c. 49). 

* In relating these proccciUngSp Caisar shows his thorough knowlcilge of his rival's 
character:—** Ipso Pompeins, ab ininiicis Coesaris incitatus, et quod ncmincm acciwi 
dignUiUe exccquari volehat, totum so ab ejus aniiciti& avcrtcrat, ct cum communibus 
inimiuis in gratiam rodicrat, quorum ipse maxvmam partem illo adfinitatis tempore 
adjwixerat Oaesari. " (Gucsar, J)e Bell. Civ. i. 4. ) Lucan sums up all in tho few words 
** Nec quonquam jam ferre potest, Ceesarve priorem^ 

Fompeiusve parem.” (Pharsal. 

t Suotonius tolls tlie story with murveUons cmbellislimeiits tha^ Caesar, travel’ 
ling privately from Ariminum, after sending fonvard tlio ISUi legion, met it unex- 
pectedly at daybreak on the Imnk of the Rubicon. Awe-struck for a moment, he 
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At this last roonient, Fompcy sent private friends to Cassar to 
explain his motifs ; and CaBsor took the opportunity to make a 
last effort at accommodation, the rejection of which would at least 
put Pompey in the wrong. Pointing out how manifestly all thg 
recent measures of the Senate liad Iiis ruin for their aim, he still 
offered to disband his army if Pompey would set out for his pro- 
vince and if the levies ceased throughout Italy. Let the Gomitia 
then be freely held, and the government left to the Roman Senate 
and People. As a pledge of good faith, he proposed not only 
mutual oaths, but the more practical security of a personal con- 
ference. The mediators found the Consuls and Pompey at Capua, 
wliither they had gone to secure the doubtful fidelity of the two 
legions, which had once belonged to Cmsar and now formed their 
whole available army. After a consultation, a formal letter was 
despatched to Caasar, requiring him to retire from Ariminum into 
his province, and to dismiss his army. In that case Pompey 
would set out for Spain, but not a word was said of the time of 
his departure ; and, as far any engagement went, he might 
remain in Italy to keep a check upon Gmsar till the consulship 
of the latter should expire, and both be again on the same foot- 
ing, as proconsuls with provinces and aimies. To the proposal for 
mutual oatlis and a conference, the only re])ly was tlie assurance 
that, till Geesar pledged his faith to do what was required, the 
levies would not be discontinued. Without affecting to judge the 
hidden motives of both parties, or to say how far Ciesar foresaw 
that such must be the answer of sucli men, we must at least give 
him the praise of that magnanimity which marked his character, 
and believe that war might yet have been averted, hiwl Pompey 
possessed a spark of the same qualily. 

On receiving the reply, Cmsar put his forces into motion, and it 
was at once seen that neither the towns nor the troops in Picenum 
were disposed to resist him. In the first skirmish, fought near 
Auximum, the Pompeian general, Atius Varus, whom the towns- 
men had already induced to Jeavc the city, was deserted by his 
tro^B. The news retiched Rome with the addition that Caosar’s 
cavalry were alretidy at the gates ; and such was the panic, tliat 
the consul Leutulus, who was opening the sacred treasury to take 

had just said to his attendants, “ We can even yet draw buck ; but if we cross tliat 
little bridge, all must be decided by the sword "—when a grejit and heautiful fonn 
was seen seated near him, playing on a jhite. As the soldicra drew near to listen, 
ilie phantom snatched from one of them a trumpet, blow the signal of advanci^ 
plun^^into the river, and disappeared. “ Let us go "—cried Ctesar whilliei- the 
porteuts of heaven and the injustice of the enemy call n& This we is cast." 
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ou^ the money voted to Pompey by the Senate, fled without 
accomplishing his purpose The other leading fjfenators left Borne 
with the like precipitation, and Cicero, who had been parading 
outside the city with the fasces of his lictors wreathed in laurel — 
Tor even at that crisis he was asking for a triumpli — slipped away 
one morning before daybreak. No safety was imagined short of 
Capua, where the Senators reassembled, Pompey having mean- 
while repaired to the winter-quarters of his two legions in Apidia, 
destitute of plan or presence of mind. He did not even attempt 
to aid Domitius, the newly-appointed governor of Gaul, who had 
thrown himself ^vitli twenty cohorts into Corfinium, the first place 
where Ca3sar’s triumphal march tlirough Picenura encountered a 
brief resistantje. Domitius, informed by a letter from Pompey 
that he would not risk a battle before Corfinium, was meditating 
flight, when he was seized by his soldiers, who delivered up the 
place to Cmsar, with a number of Senators and knights besides. 
All these Csesar protected from insult and dismissed in safetyj 
having gently upbraided them for their ingi’atitude : for such had 
been the genial relations of Ctesar to the public men of Borne, 
that there w'ere few among his present enemies who had not been 
once his friends. He returned to Domitius a krge sum of money 
which had been seized and surrendered to him by the magistrates 
of Corfinium. Having caused the soldiers of Domitius to take the 
oath to himself, and sent them into Sicily under Curio, he marched 
against Pompey in Apulia. Pompey retired in all haste to Brun- 
disiura, with all tlie forces he could collect; whither Ceesar sent 
him an invitation to the conference he had hitherto declined. Ad- 
vancing by rapid marches to Brimdisium, Caesar found that the 
consuls liad already sailed with the main body of the army to Dyr- 
rhachium ; and, on the return of their trans 2 )orts while Cmsar was 
pressing the siege, Pompey carried over the remainder of his 
troops, on the 17th of March. Anxious as Cmsar was to finish 
the campaign, the want of ships forbad immediate pursuit ; and a 
long absence might have endangered Italy, and given time to 
organize resistance in Spain, wlierp tompey’s old relations to the 
country had created for him a strong party. The letters of Cictro, 
who — amidst the most painful irresolution — seems to have felt 
bound by his political principles to espouse the cause of Pompey, 
breathe indignation at his leader's pusillanimous flight, and reveal 
the wild schemes by which it was defended. To use his power 
over the eastern provinces and their fleets for the purpose of block- 
ading the coasts of Italy and starving Borne, and then to return — 
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as Mithridates liad proposed to come — at the head of an army of 
barbarians — such (: was the project debated in the comp of the 
Boman nobles t while Pompey intimated the use to be made of his 
victory by tlie repeated exclamation — “Sulla could do it: why 
cannot I ?” TKe tacit answer of tlie event proves the inferiority of 
Pompey even to his early patron. 

Having thus become master of all Italy in less than three 
months, and almost without a battle, Ca}sar at once made his ar- 
rangements for securing the western i)rovinccs, and turned towards 
Borne, which he re-entered after an absence of nearly ten years. 
He came not however, like Sulla, at the liead of a victorious army, 
to take vengeance on his enemies. His troops were distributed 
among the Italian towns, and he iidvanccd to Borne with only u 
moderate escort. Wq have the testimony of Cicero, that the 
general feeling of the Italians was indifference for all cxcci)t their 
own lives and property, and the question with them was from 
which party they had most to fear — ^a question which the fliglit of 
Pompey and the clemency of Ciesar had now decided, and they 
looked on Caesar as a god. He had long been the idol of the 
Homan populace, and nearly all his enemies had left the city. One 
man, however, had dared to withstand him. Ctesar luid called 
together the remains of the Senate, and, after exhorting them to 
unite with him in carrying on the government, he proposed that 
envoys should be sent to treat wnth Pompey. None were found 
willing to undertake the office, for Pomi)ey had declared that he 
would look upon those who remained at Rome in the same light as 
if they were in Cassar’s camp ; and L. Mctellus, one of tlic Pom- 
peian tribunes, interposed such delays, that Crcsar left Home with- 
out accomplishing what he knew would have been a vain fonii. 
This conduct seems to negative the popular story of his threatening 
the life of Metcllus, when tlie latter opposed his entrance into the 
treasury; and such a threat seems alike inconsistent with Caesar's 
steady forbenrance and with the use he made, in all his letters and 
addr(]|sscs, of tlie Senate’s violence to the tribunes of his party. 

It was about the middle of April when Ccesar started for Spain, 
whfch was held by two of Pompey’s ablest lieutenants, Afranius 
and Petroius. Massilia shut its gates against him ; and he left 
C. Trebonius and Decimus Brutus to conduct its siege. We must 
refer to his own narrative for the interesting militaiy details of the 
Spanish campaign in the neighbonrhood of Herda (Lerida). It was 
not till Gassar had been reduced to a very critical position, that he 
finally compelled Afranius and Petreius to surrender, dismissed 
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them uniDjiired, and drafted most of their tropps into his own 
army. Ytirro, who held the province of Further Spain, surren- 
dered to Cfiosar at Corduba (Cordt^va)f and the campaign was 
ended in forty days. On his homeward inarch he received the 
submission of Massilia. Meanwhile the lieutenants whom he had 
sent to reduce Sardinia, Sicily, and Africa, hod had various suc- 
cess. These provinces had been assigned respectively to the Pom- 
peian leaders Cotta, Cato, and Tubero. Cotta was ejected by the 
Sardinians before Caesar's legate Valerius had left Borne ; and he 
fled to Africa. Cato was engaged in active preparations for the 
defence of Sicily, when Curio arrived with four legions. Unable 
to resist this force, Cato loudly complained, in an harangue to his 
soldiers, tliat he ivas betrayed by Pompey, who had begun an un- 
necessary war without any real preparation, and then fled to join his 
chief in Greece. Ciurio then passed over into Africa^ where he was 
joined by Valerius. The province had been put into a state of 
defence by Atius Varus, who had forbidden Tubero to land. Juba, 
king of Numidia, threw his whole force into the scale of the Pom- 
peians. Curio, rashly hazarding a battle with Varus and the king, 
w^as slain, with the loss of nearly his whole army; and Africa 
was still destined to supply one of the most memorable episodes of 
the Civil War. 

While Ciosar was in Spain, the praetor Lepidus, by the au- 
thority of the Senate, had named him Dictator for holding the 
Comitia, at which he was now elected to that second consulship, 
which had so long been tlic cause of contention. His colleague was 
P. Servilius Vatia Isaiiricus. Cmsar laid down tlic dictatorship 
at the end of eleven days ; but not till he had passed laws for the 
restoration of private credit by a settlement of debts by means 
of the transfer of property according to its valuation before the 
war broke out, a compromise designed to remove all fear of a 
general cancelling of debts {tcJnilm rmte ) : — ^for the reinstatement 
in their civil rights of persons condemned for political offences 
while the city was commanded by •Pompey’s legions ; — and for 
the extension of the full Boman franchise to the cities of GaUia 
Transpadana, — a measure which at last made Italy one from the 
Alps to the Straits of Messina. The year in which Pompey had 
so long striven to prevent his rival from even standing for the 
consulship, and which had begun with Geesar's being declared a 
public enemy, ended amidst his preparations at Brondisium to 
commence bis consulship by pursuing into Greece the fugitive 
Pompeians (b.c. 49). 

. Q 2 
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But, while Csdspr was making himself master of the West, and 
securing tlic provinces that supplied Italy with com, Pompey had 
had a year for collecting all the resources of the East Ships were 
furnished by the islands and maritime cities of Greece and Asia 
Minor, by Fhoonicia and Egypt An immense quantity of money 
was collected from the province of Asia, the princes of Syria, and 
the states of Greece. The amiy contained nine legions of Boman 
citizens, five of which had been brought over from Itily and the 
rest fomied of the veterans settled in the eastern provinces, which 
supplied a large force of auxiliaries and mercenaries, including 
7000 cavalry. Corn had been stored up from the fertile plains of 
Thessaly, Asia, Egypt, Crete, and Cyrene. The army was posted 
in winter-quarters at Dyrrhachiiun, Apollonia, and the other towns 
on the eastern shores of the Adriatic, where the whole fleet was 
collected under Csesar’s former colleague Bibulus, who had his 
head-quarters at Corcyra, to oppose his binding. The legions of 
Cnesar, on the other hand, had been thinned by the Gallic wars, 
the long march from Spain, and unhealthy winter-quarters in 
Italy ; but even for his diminished force the means of transport 
were so inadequate, that he could barely cariy over 15,000 infantry 
and 600 cavalry. Nevertheless he set sail from Brundisiura on the 
4th of January (b.c. 48), and venturing his ships among the Cerau- 
nian rocks, to avoid the ports held by Bibulus, he landed without 
the loss of a man at a retired place, called Paheste. Tlic transports 
were sent back the same night to fetch over the remainder of the 
army ; but about thirty of them were intercepted by Bibulus, who, 
smarting under the disgrace of having permitted Cmsat’s flotilla 
to escape, burnt them with their masters and crews, to deter other 
mariners from seiwing Cresar. Such were the savage cruelties 
with which Ceesar’s clemency was repaid. The reinforcements ho 
so much needed remained at Brundisium, as the Grecian coast was 
now closely blockaded.* 

Caesar was thus thrown upon a hostile shore, cut off from his 
sup^ics, and in the presence of a superior enemy. But he had 
fun confidence in his followers, and his cause was favoured by the 
people of some of the chief Illyrian towns. The Pompeian gover- 
nors of Oricura and Apollonia were obliged to evacuate tliose cities 
at his approach : and Dyrrhachium was only saved by Pompey’s 
precipitate march to its relief. The two armies now confronted 
one. another on the opposite banks of the little river Apsus ; while 
Ceesar sent pressing orders to Brundisium, t^t the reinforcements 
* Bibnliu died soon after, through exposure during the winter campaign. 
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ahould be brought over at all riska. This was at length accom- 
plished by Antony; and about the same time Fompey’s fathcr-in- 
law, Scipio, arrived in Macedonia witli two legions brought from 
Syria^ leaving the province defenceless against the Farthians, who 
were fortunately weakened by dynastic quarrels.* ** Scipio had 
plundered both his own province and tliat of Asia most unmerci- 
fully, and the urgent message, which informed him that Gmsar 
had already crossed tlic Adriatic, had alone prevented him from 
carrying off the vast treasures of the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

The time during which these reinforcements were waited for on 
both sides had afforded the interval for a last attempt at a compro- 
mise. Almost immediately upon his landing, Gmsar had sent a 
message to Fompey, reminding him of that lesson, on which no 
general has ever laid more stress — ^liow great a part fortune has in 
the game of war — a lesson enforced by the losses already suffered 
on both sides, which might suffice to quench their animosity. 
Now was the time for eacli to obtain a fair share of honour ; but if 
the quarrel should bo pushed to extremities, the victor would 
assuredly not be content with less than all. Let the terms of 
peace be settled at Home by the Senate and the Fcople ; and let 
both leaders take an oath to disband tlieir armies in three dayfii. 
There can be no doubt tliat Gmsar was sincere in these repeated 
overtures. He desired peace ; but he was resolved to be Oie first 
man in Home. To this necessity Fompey could not bring himself 
to submit ; and he silenced the frienil who bore the proposals by 
asking : — “ What can I want with either life or citizenship, when I 
shall sceln to owe them to Cmsar’s good pleasure ? For such can- 
not but be the opinion of all who see me brought back to Italy 
after leaving it as 1 did.” Meanwhile, the soldiers on the opposite 
sides of the Apsus exchanged those courtesies which mitigate the 
savage spirit of ww; f ^uid Gmsar took advantage of the opportu- 
nity to send his legate Yatinius to the bank, to speak of an accom- 

* Pompoy is said oven to have solicited aid from Orodes, wlio declined tg grunt 
it unless Syria were ceded to liim, but appears to have favoured the Pompeian party. 
These relations with Parthia, at the time when the Roman armies were divided against 
thomselvesy give peculiar fon:e to the words of Horace : — 

** Andict cives acuisse ferrum, 

Quo (/raves Pcrscs melius perirentf 
Audiet pugnus vitio pai-ciifuiii 
Kiira juveutus.” 

t So in the latter days of the Peninsular War, the advanced bodies often watered 
at the same stream, and when two piuquets met, the weaker at once gave way, with 
mutual salutations. 
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modatlon. On the e^ond day he was met hy Titus Lahienus, who 
had lately joined &e party of Fompey. Exasperated, as it would 
seem, at beholding Gassar’s most distinguished legate a leader 
among his enemies, the soldiers cut short his speech with a 
shower of missiles, and wounded several of the Pompeians. Have 
done, then, with your conferences, ”cried Labienus — “ we will have 
no peace, unless you bring us Gsesar’s head I” 

Fompey, adhering to the policy of avoiding a pitched battle 
with Gffisar’s veterans, had retired on hearing of Antony’s arrival, 
and entrenched himself on a rising ground near Dyrrhachium. 
Csesor, having despatched two legions into Macedonia to lualve 
head against Scipio, and two others to protect the friendly states of 
Thessaly and Aetolia, blockaded Fompey in his position, and had 
made successful progress with his immense lines of circumvalla- 
tion, when Fompey broke through his works, and inflicted a double 
defeat on tlic severed divisions of Gmsor’s army. Tlie prompt pur- 
suit, from which Fompey was deteiTcd by the fear of an ambus- 
cade, might have made the victory decisive. As it was, Csesar 
found himself obliged to raise the siege, and to retire into Thes- 
saly, in order to join Domitius and Cassius, who had been holding 
that district and Macedonia against Scipio. 

This success at Dyrrhachium, the last that fortune ever granted 
to Fompey, proved the ruin of his cause. It puffed up the general 
with that belief in his being more than a match for Ciesar, which 
ho had long desired to clierish, and broke down liis prudent 
resolutions for the conduct of the war. Whatever hesitation he 
still showed was overborne by the rashness of the young nobles in 
his camp, who, utterly inexperienced in war, had but the one idea 
of winning back their estates in Italy, with the pleasures and 
honours of tlie capital. The internal condition of the party is set 
in a most interesting light by Cicero’s correspondence. Drawn, 
as we have seen, to Fompey by a sense of gratitude and a convic- 
tion that his cause was that of the Bepublic, he had been solicited 
by Csssor, first to remain nei\tral, and afterwards to give him the 
countenance of his appearance at Rome. A personal interview, 
on Caesar’s return from Brundisium, had left them mutually dis- 
satisfied; and, during Gsesor’s absence in Spain, in spite of ^1 the 
influence of Antony, who was left in command of Italy, Cicero, 
after long and pitiable indecision, sailed from Campania to Epirus. 
His welcome was but cool, and he soon found himself out of his 
element. Cato, whose clear judgment foresaw the issue of the 
course to which his unbending principles had committed him, 
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censured Cicero for his folly in joining tlie ^foundering ship. 
The orator’s deep disgust at what ho saw found relief in jests 
which made him a new enemy every day, and gained for him the 
epithet of the consular buffoon.” When Pompey received him 
with the cold remark that he had come somewhat late, Cicero 
replied, “Not at all: for I find nothing ready.” “Where is 
your son-in-law?” — said Pompey, meaning Dolabella, who had 
I'cmaiued at Rome. “ With your father-in-law :” replied Cicero. 
His more serious feelings arc summed up in a letter to his friend 
M. Marius, in which he looks biick upon this period two years 
after the event. After telling him that he left Italy because he 
yielded to reputation and a sense of shamc^ rather tlian consult his 
safety — an honest profession, sis he well knew he had nothing to 
fetir from C«csar — ^he proceeds : — “ I soon repented of what I had 
done, not so much on account erf my danger, as for the many 
faults* which I found when I had come. First, the forces were 
neither large nor warlike ; then, except the general, and a few 
besides (I am speaking of the leaders) the rest were rapacious in 
the conduct of the war itself, while their talk of the future was 
so cruel, that 1 shuddered dt the very tJmigkt of victory. The most 
distinguished men were overwhelmed with debt. Lr a mrd^ 
nothing was good^ but the caused He goes on to tell how he had 
from the first advised pea(?e — ^which Pompey utterly rejected — 
and then a dilatory war, advice to which Pompey would probably 
have listened “ had not a certain battle [that of Dyrrhachium] 
roused his confidence in his troops. From that moment the 
greatest of men proved Avorthlcss as a general. With his raw mis- 
cellaneous force he risked a battle against the most powerfhl 
legions. Defeated most disgracefully, with the loss of his camp, 
he fied from the lield alone.”t 

The well-knoAvn scene of tliis final disaster was the plain of 
Piiarsalta} in Thessaly, whither Pompey followed Cmsar from 
Dyrrhadiium, in the flill confidence of ending the war by a deci- 
sive victory. He left fifteen cohorts at Dyrrhachium under Cato, 
who was thus absent from the decisive battle; and with Jl^im 
Cicero remained behind. Pompey’s junction with Scipio in Thes- 

• 

* VifAa^ tho very word used by Horace in our motto. 

t Bpist. ad JHv. VII. 3. 

t Pharaalus was the city ; but tho uamo of Phanolia may bo properly applied to ite 
tcrritoiy. It is curious that Ctesar had ao little thought of the lastiug association of 
tho place with his renown, as to tell the story of tho battle without eren inentionintg 
its name. 
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saly luised the confidence of his followers to the highest pitch, and 
seemed to remove all excuse for x>rotractin|jf the campaign. Every 
day was counted as a postponement of their return to Itdy ; and 
eveiy wise delay on Pompey’s part provoked the taunt, that the busi- 
ness might be finished in a day, but that he clung to the pleasure 
of supreme command, and regarded men of consular and praetorian 
rank as his slaves. Unjust as the charge may have been on this 
occasion, it showed their estimate of tlieir leader’s character. 
Fompey advanced soutliwards from Ltirissa, and pitclicd his camp 
not foi* from that of Cmsar. In his rear was the fertile jilain of 
the Pencils, tlirough which his communications were open with 
the sea, while Gsesar restricted for his supplies to the small 
range of country at the foot of Mount Othiys. Pharsalus (Fer-^ 
mla), an ancient and important city in the south of Thessaly, stood 
at the northern foot of Mount Narthacium, near the left bank of 
the Enipeus, which cuts into two equal parts a plain that extends 
northward of the city to the width of five or six miles. Cmsar was 
encamped in the southern portion of this xilain, west of the cit}^ of 
Pharsalus, when Pompey arrived from Larissa, crossed the Eni- 
peus, and pitched his camp on a hill to tlie cast of that which 
formed the citadel While he still hesitated about risking a battle, 
Cmsar manoeuvred in tlic plain, witli a view of restoring the confi- 
dence of his troops, and forcing Poinpoy to engage, fie was 
rewarded by a successful skirmish of his horse against the enemy’s 
far superior cavalry ; and at length he shifted his camp to a posi- 
tion about tlirce miles north-west of Pharsalus, in the angle 
between the Enipeus and a little tributary stream. Thus, as so 
often liaiipena in war, tlje liostiJe forces looked in directions nearly 
opposite to their first, the rear of Pompey being to tlie mountain, 
and Caesar’s to the valley of the Pencils. Pompey still refused to 
move, hoping that Cmsor would attack him on the hill, and be 
exposed to the full force of his cavalry in tlie plain below. Seeing 
this, Ca>8ar resolved to sliift his camp from place to place, draw- 
ing supplies from the plain »of Tlicssaly, wearying out Pompey’s 
ill-Jraincd levies and impatient ofiScers, and waiting an oppor- 
tunity to turn upon and crush them. Tlie signal had been given, 
and the tents were stnick, when dt was seen that Pompey was 
leading down his army into the plain. The danger of being out- 
flanked, and cut off from his communications with Tlicssaly and 
the sea, had decided Pompey to risk Oie battle. “ We must sus- 
pend our march,” cried Cmsar to the column already in the gates 
— and think of the .battle we have so long demanded. Let our 
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minds be ready for the encounter; we shall not easily find such 
another opportunity.” The time had thus arrived, when the two 
generals who hod subdued the East and West,. while both had 
in turn conquered Spain, were to decide which was to be first 
and wliich second in tliat rivaliy, from which any third competitor 
had long since been excluded. Tlie result was equally fatal to the 
pretensions of the second and proved the unapproachable supe- 
riority of the first. For I’ompey placed his army on the defensive 
against an enemy of less than half his force, without a reserve or a 
line of retreat, and risked all on the assumed buccosb of a man- 
oeuvre which Caesar easily disconcerted. 

The distance from comp to camp was less than four miles, and 
between them lay the plain along the left bank of the Enipeus, to 
the width of two miles and a half. The steep banks of the river 
covered the right of Pompey’s line and the left of Caesar’s ; and 
at the oUier extremity Pompey took his post, with the two legions 
which ho had witlulrawn from Caesar, who con&onted him at the 
head of his favourite tenth legion. The former had 45,000 in- 
fantry, the latter only 22,000; but, though Labienus had assured 
Pompey that Ca3sar’s troops were no longer the veterans of Gaul 
and Spain, tliey were worth almost one to two of the mixed levies 
of his opponent : and Csesar had improved the advantage by bid- 
ding Ills soldiers to atbick the Italians with all their strength, as 
tlic barbarians would then be an easy prey. But tlie real dependence 
of Pompey was on his cavalr}'^, which numbered 7000 — some say 
10,000 — to CoBsar’s 1000, and included the celebrated horsemen 
of Thrace, Mjiccdonia, Thessaly, and Cappadocia, besides other 
contingents from Asia, led by tlie flower of the young nobility 
and kniglits of Koine.* With these he proposed to outflank 
Cicsiir’s right on tlic wide plain; and so certain did the result 
appear, that he had predicted the flight of Crosar’s army before 
the main lines joined in battle or even a javelin was hurled. To 
guard against this nnmocuvre, Cmar withdrew six cohorts from 
the third line, and formed them intp a fourth in the rear of his 
cavalry on the right, warning them that the dsiy’s victoiy hung 
upon their valour. 

Tlie signal was given, and Crastinus, a veteran of the tenth 

* Tho popular story, that Cxsar ordered his horsciiuiii to slrikc at the faces of tlio 
young nohles, who would be sure to fly rather than return to Home with wliat a 
modem classic has called a poatlum inomaiumt hardly deserves serious notice. Ciesar 
was not tlie man to order such more niiscldef, which could have had no real effect on 
the i-esult of tho buttle. 
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legion, sprang forward, calling liis old comrades to follow him to 
this one decisive^battlc, and telling CaQSor that ho would have to 
thank him that alive or dead. The first line of Cassar’s right 
had covered half the distance at a run, when they found that, con- 
trary to the Boman custom, the enemy did not move to meet 
them, for Pompey had ordered his men to wait and receive the 
charge. Oassar’s comment is an interesting contribution to the 
theory of war. “ Pompey seems to us to have done this without 
judgment, for there is a certain eagerness and alacrity implanted 
by nature in all, wliich is inflamed by the heat of battle. This it 
is the duty of generals not to repress but to augment, nor has the 
rule been laid down for nothing from all antiquity, that the trum- 
pets should sound on every side, and the whole body raise a shout; 
for tliey judged that this both terrified the enemy and stimulated 
their own men.” After halting to talce breath, the soldiers renewed 
tlie charge, hurled their javelins, and fell with drawn swords upon 
the Pompeians, who received them with equal courage, and with 
unbroken ranks. Meanwhile the greiit movement of Pompey’s 
cavalry was made under cover of a storm of missiles from the 
slingers and Jirchers whom he hail posted on his left. Csesar’s 
horse gave way, as had been foreseen, and the Pompeians, secure 
of victory, were sweepmg round to attack the rear, when they 
rei»ived the unexpected charge of the six cohorts. At once 
tlicy broke and fled, never drawing bridle till they reached the 
shelter of the mountains. Wasting no time in their pursuit, the 
six cohorts turned upon the defenceless archers and slingers, cut 
them to pieces, and fell with full force upon the rear of Pompey’s 
left At this moment Crosar brought up his tliiid line, and the 
Pompeians fled. Pompey himself had left the field when he saw 
the overthrow of his cavalry, and riding round the gates of the 
camp, which seven cohorts had been left to hold, he bad the guards 
be on the alert, and hurried into his Prajtorium. 

Though it was now high noon, and the soldiers were exhausted 
by the heat of a inidsummer^day,* CsBsar led them on at once to 
storm the camp. Of tlie wearied and dispirited fugitives, most 
fled on to the mountains, and the rest were in no condition to re- 


• The battle of Pharsalia -was fouglit on tho 0th of August, acconling to the 
Boman Calendar, but tho corrected date is the 6th of June, b.o. 48. An incidental 
notice of the confusion of tho calendar at this time occurs in a passage where, after 
Coisar liu sailed from Brnndisium at the beginning of January, ta V^n Orlcum and 
ApoUonia, and advanced to tho Apsns, he says « Multi jam menses transiorani^ et 
hienisjampreBcipilavcna” {Bell. Civ. III. 26). 
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sist. The TFiracian auxiliaries, who made a brave defence, were 
overwhelmed by the javelins, and the troops of Cfisar poured over 
the entrenchments. Boused by the noise, Pompey breathed out the 
last fond thought of his invincibility in the cry, What I assault 
iny very camp 1 ” — amounted his horse, and fled through the porfa 
dcciirmna^ or rear-gate. The tables were found spre^ for a ban- • 
quet and covered with silver plate. Huts of fresh turf liad been 
built for the officers who were too delicate to live under canvas; 
and the tents of Lentulus and others were covered witli ivy, for a 
Bacchanalian triumph — ^it would seem — as well as for shade. But 
the soldiers were called away to the pursuit. Four legions, led by 
a short road to a position about six miles from the field of battle, 
cut ofi‘ the retreat of those who had taken refuge in the mountains, 
and they all surrendered the next day, except a few Senators who 
escaped during the night. With but slight allusions to his lenity, 
ratlier to encourage tlian reproach them, Caesar spared their 
lives; and Cicero afterwards asked, — “Who would not approve 
that victory, in which not a man fell, except in arms? ” Cassar's 
clemency was so habitual, tliatwc need rccul to mind the mas- 
sacres of Marius, the proscription of Sulla, and above all tlie 
declared intention of Pompey to repeat them, in order to do 
justice to such magnanimity in the very hour of victory. As 
tlie victor rode over the field of battle, strewn with tlic 0017)868 
of twelve senators, forty knights, and 6000 Boman soldiers,* he 
said with genuine feeling ; — “ This is their owm choice : after all my 
deeds, T should have been condemned, had I not sought help from 
the army.” His own loss amounted to only 200 legionaries; but 
the death of no less than 60 centurions proved the eagerness with 
which the onset had been led. Among the rest wjis Crastiims, who 
made good a part of his boast to Ga'sar, being slain by a sword- 
thrust in the face. The same day that he received the surrender of 
the survivors, Ccesar mai-ched to Larissa, where he unconsciously 
prepared his own fate by the first use that he made of his victory. 
For there ho found M. Junius BRurqs, who had escaped from the 
field of the battle, and who had been led by Pompey’s flight to 
despair of his party’s cause, waiting to make his submission. CffiSar 
not only pardoned him, but admitted him to that intimate friend- 
ship, which he repaid with the assassin’s dagger on the Ides of March. 

* Tho auxiliaries are not included in tlio estimate. The total loss was 15,000, and 
more than 24,000 surrondered, including the garrisons of the neighbouring towns. 
The account of Gnsaf s loss is taken from our copies of tho ** Ciyil War ; " but other 
authorities make it 1200. 
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Of all the fugitives from that fatal field, tlio chief himself met 
the speediest and saddest fate. Without stopping at Larissa, 
Pompey pursued his fiight through the pass of Tempe to the 
mouth of the Pencils, where he embarked on a merchant vessel, 
with a few com})anions, among whom were the late cousul Len- 
tulus Cnis, Lcntulus Spinther, tlie Galatian king Deiotarus, and 
Favonius whose devotion served Pompey in the place of the slaves 
whom he* was generous enough to leave behind to the certain cle- 
mency of tlie victor. Steering first to Lesbos, he took on board 
his wife Cornelia, and Sextus, his younger son, destined to be the 
last defender of his ruined cause.* Landing in Cilicia, he delibe- 
rated with his followers, whom he chose to call a Senate, on flieir 
future course. Africa was held for him by two victorious legions, 
backed by the resources of Numidia ; and Iiis fleet, with which 
Cassius had just gained a signal victory ofi:* Sicily, might have 
hindered Caesar’s landing, till another of those unexpected changes 
which are the common incidents of a revolution. The infatuation 
which rejected this resource seems to have sprung from the super- 
stition that the East was his destined field of glory. Pompey’s 
own inclination was towards Parthia, where the cession of Syria 
might have purchased for its conqueror the new distinction of 
leading the armies of Western Asia against liis country, but he 
dared not risk his wife’s honour at that licentious court. He at 
last decided to take refuge in Egypt, on the gratitude of whose 
rulers he had a elaim. Our last glimpse of that kingdom was in 
connection with the history of the Maccabees, when we saw tlie 
expelled king, Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus, reigning in Cjq)rus and 
making war in Judasa. His expulsion was the result of a popular 
insurrection, incited by his mother Cleopatra. The people of 
Alexandria, made insolent by the favours of their kings, and 
puffed up with pride as the citizens of the chief scat of literature 
and philosophy, became the most turbulent populace in the world, 
and their insurrections are, for many centuries, among the most 
striking events of oriental hjstory. Ptolemy IX. Alexander, who 
shared the kingdom with his mother for seventeen years, assassi- 
nated her in b.c. 90, but was expelled by the army and people of 
Alexandria, and killed in the war tliat ensued (b.c. 89). Lathyrus 
was now recalled, and diedinB.c. 81, leaving a daughter Cleo- 
patra and two illegitimate sons. His brother Alexander had left 
a son of the same name, who was now at Rome. The dictator 

* Both of Fompey's soiisi, Ciicin!) and Scxtnsi wore tho, cliildren of his third wife 
Macia. He had five wive^ Antistia, iEmilia, Mucia, JuliO} and Cornelia. 
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Sulla espoused Alexander’s cause, but the Alexandrians had 
already set Cleopatra on the throne. Their dainis were adjusted 
by a marriage; but only nineteen days afterwards, Alexander 
murdered his bride, whose death was avenged by a popular insur- 
rection, to which the king fell a victim. The legitimate line of 
the Ptolemies was now extinct, and the elder sou of Lathyrus 
wjia proclaimed by the style of Ptolemy XL, surnamed Dionysus 
and Auletes (the Jlute-player\ an epitlict which shows the con- 
tempt in which he was held. The ratification of his title by tlie 
Homans was delayed till the consulship of Gtesar (b.g. 59). The 
taxes he imposed, to raise the immense sums expended in bribery, 
provoked an insurrection, and the newly-recognized king appeared 
as a fugitive at Home (b.c. 58). The Senate passed a decree for 
his restoration ; but he ])TOvoked the anger of the people by causing 
a deputation of tlic chief Alexandrian citizens to be waylaid, and 
many of tliern murdered, on their arrival in Italy. Strange to 
say, the Senate did not even then abandon liis cause, and Pompey 
was ambitious of leading an army into Egypt ; but the opposition 
of the tribunes prevailed, and Ptolemy Auletes retired to Ephesus 
(b.c. 55). In tlic following year, however, Gabinius, the pro- 
consul of SjTia, was induced by the influence of Pompey, and a 
bribe of 1 0,000 talents from Ptolemy, to lead an anny against 
I^gypt. Tlie throne was meanwhile filled by Ptolemy’s daughter 
llercnice and her husband Archelaiis, son of the celebrated general 
of Mithridates. The Egyptians oflered a desperate resistance, but 
were thrice defeated by Gabinius ; Archelaiis was killed in battle ; 
and Berenice was murdered by her father soon after his restoration. 
Ptolemy was maintained by a Homan force against the hatred of 
the Alexandrians till his death in 13 .C. 51. He left a daughter, 
the fatal charmer CLEorATiiA, now seventeen years old, two sons 
somewhat younger, and another daughter, Arsinoe. His will 
directed that the kingdom should be shared by Cleopatra and her 
elder brother, Ptolemy XIL ; and its execution was entrusted to 
the Homan Senate, who appointed ^Pompey the guardian of the 
young king. The brother and sister mawied, according to the 
usage of their family, and they reigned jointly during the three 
years in which the Civil War was coming to a head at lh)me. But 
Ptolemy fell into the lionds of a trio of ministers, Pothinus, a 
Greek eunuch, Theodotus, the king’s preceptor, and Achillas, an 
officer of the army. To get rid of the influence of Cleopatra, 
they resorted to the common expedient of a popular insurrection, 
and expelled her from the kingdom. Cleopatra collected an army 
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in Syria, and the young king was carried by his ministers with 
the army to me£t her at Pelusium. 

It was at this very juncture that the flotilla of Fompey appeared 
in sight of the army encamped at the foot of Mt. Casius, and a 
messenger landed with the request that Ptolemy would grant the 
fugitives a refuge at Alexandria. The ministers met to deliberate 
on the embarrassing supplication. To grant it and receive Fompey, 
with his claims as the king’s guardian, would be fatal to their 
power if his cause i-evived, and an act of hostility to Geesar if he 
should keep tlic mastery. To refuse would be sending Pompey to 
the camp of Cleopatra, with all his ability and influence and the 
2000 men whom he had gatliored during his voyage. There re- 
mained a third course, by which to avoid the present danger, and to 
gain, as they supposed, tlie gratitude of CaBsar. Achillas went out in 
a small fishing boat, to invito Fompey to a conference with the king. 
The meanness of the equipage,' chosen that as few Bomans as pos- 
sible might land, was excused by the shallowness of the coast ; but 
the Egyptian fleet, drawn up along tlie shore, at once exposed the 
pretence and roused the fear of an attack. But, in reply to all the 
remonstrances of his friends, Pompey only bad them farewell with 
a melancholy smile, as he repeated the words of Sophocles : — 

“ Whoever to a tyrant bends his steps, 

Goes as a slave, nlthongh his hands be five.’* 

In the boat, ho recognised an old comrade, Septimius, who luid 
been brought with- another Roman to disarm suspicion, but his 
salutation remained unanswered. The vessel reached the shore, 
and Fompey had risen to step out, when the sword of Septimius 
pierced his back. lie drew his toga over his face and fell upon 
tlie beach, where his head was severed from his body. His wife 
and son and friends, who hod seen all £rom the ships, had barely 
time to escape from the Egyptian fleet. The body, left among the 
breakers, was watched by one faithful freedman. When tlie 
curious spectators had retired, this man — aided by a Bomau 
soldier, who alone remained, of all the myriads that had followed 
Fompey’s standard, to grace his funeral — gathered the wreck of a 
fishing bark into a scanty funeral pyre. The spot where the ashes 
were buried was covered by a stone, on which was traced, with a 
burnt brand, the rude inscription, hic situs est magnus. 

The day of Pompey’s murder was that on which he completed 
his fifly-eighth year.* One hundred and sixty years later, the 

* September 29tb| D.a 48, according tu the Roman calendar. The corrected date 
id July 24th. 
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emperor Hadrian took the pains to discover the spot on which 
Pompey’s body had been burnt, and to mark it by a monument ; 
and a doubtful story tells that bis ashes were recovered by his 
lyife Cornelia, and buried at his Alban villa. 

Csesar had wasted no time on the relics of the Pompeian army, 
who had found tlieir way to Dyrrhacdiium, where C4to had 
been left witli fifteen cohorts. The worthlessness of the nobles 
hod been proved on the field of battle ; for the only man of note 
among the slain was L. Domitius Alienobarbus, and he was cut 
down in the flight. The soldiers broke out into open mutiny: 
the desertion of the allied fleets endangered the mastery of the 
sea : and all that remained for Cato was to draw off his forces to 
Corcyra. His little hope of the cause was proved by his offering 
the command to Cicero, us the senior consular pn^^sent ! But the 
orator shared Cato’s despondency, without liis devoted sense of 
duty, and resolved to abandon the ‘enterprize altogether. It was 
not without difiiculty tJiat Cato protected his life from the threats 
of young Cneius Pompey; and Cicero returned to Italy in No- 
vember. Scipio remained for a time in Greece to collect the 
scattered garrisons ; but when the vigorous measures of Ceesar’s 
lieutenant Calenus were crowned by the surrender of Athens, ho 
departed for Africa, which soon became the rallying ground of the 
Pompeians. The defence of Italy against any attack from that 
quarter was committed to Antony. 

Having spent only two days in airanging his measures, while 
his soldiers gathered tlie spoils of victory, Cassar pressed on in 
pursuit of Pompey with one legion and a single troop of cavalr}^ 
Arriving at Amphipolis just after Pompey’s depaitoe, he pursued 
his march by land, and made the passage of the Hellespont in 
fishing barks. Cassius, who was present with his fleet, placed 
himself at Cmsar’s disposal, and was freely pardoned, some say 
by the intercession of Brutus. The news of Pompey’s flight to 
Eg}^pt, involving the prospect of a new war, caused Cmsor to wait 
in Asia to collect his forces. Having secured the gratitude of 
tlie provincials by his measures for ropairing the wrongs done by 
Scipio, he left Calvinus with three legions to make head agaiilst 
the Porthians and the princes in alliance with Pompey, and em- 
barked for Egypt with only 3200 foot and 800 horse. Arriving 
at Alexandria only a few days after Pompey’s murder, ho was met 
by Theodotus, bearing the head of his ill-fated rival as the first 
intelligence of his death. Cmsar turned with unfeigned horror 
from the sight ; ordered the head to bo burnt with costly spices, 
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and placed the ashes in a shrine which he dedicated to Nemesis. 
He then proceeded to business with the double authority of a 
Boman consul and a private creditor ; for he had never I'eccived 
the sum of 17,500,000 drachma) (about 700,000/.) promised for 
his part in the restoration of Ptolemy Auletes. He was in urgent 
want df money, and had resolved to provide it by political 
confiscations. He demanded 10,000,000 drachmas, and, reject- 
ing the dilatory pleas of Fothinus, he landed at Alexandria with 
all the insignia of a Soman consul, amidst a popular riot which 
cost the lives of several of his soldiers. The rival sovereigns were 
summoned to his comp ; Cleopatra had already appealed to him 
for aid ; and the first sight of her charms captivated his heart. 
His decision that the brother and sister should again sluire the 
throne was well understood to imply that Ptolemy would-be a 
cipher, and that the present ministers would be deposed and 
punished. Commanding a force of twenty thousand men, recniited 
from the most desperate cliaracters of tlic East, they succeeded 
also in rousing the fanaticism of the Alexandrians. On tlie first 
open collision between the populace and his troops, Cmsar burnt 
the Egyptian fleet, lest it should cut off his cxpecjted reinforce- 
ments, and fortified himself in tlic island (or ratlier peninsula) of 
Pliaros.* lie executed Pothinus, — ^who had fjillen into his power 
when he came to him with Ptolemy, — having detected him in a 
correspondence with Achillas. Hie latter ofiicer wsis put to death 
about the same time by Arsinoc, tlie sister of Cleopatra and 
Ptolemy, who had assumed tho title of queen of Egypt Cmsai* 
was now so hard pressed by the strict blockade of the peninsula,t 
that, in spite of the proverbial bad faith of the Alexandrians, he 
deemed it prudent to listen to their promises of agreement if 
Ptolemy were restored to them. No sooner was this done, than 
the young king became the leader of the operations against Cassar. 
But by tills time Mithridates, the titular king of Pergamus, and a 
devoted firiend of Caeshr, had accomplished his march through 
Syria, and Ptolemy broke up the blockade, to meet this new 
enemy. Cassar followed, overtook him on the banks of the Nile, 
and stormed his camp with immense slaughter. Such of the 

* It should 1)0 remembered that Alexander had united tho island to tho mainland 
by the causeway called Hoptastadium, the sides of which formed the harbours of 
Alexandria. 

f Among the incidents of the siege was the celebrated escape of Cssar 1^ swim- 
ming across tho harbour, vrith his papers (some say the Coiuineiitaries) held alwve 
tho water in one hand; but with the loss of his cloak, whieh the Alexandrians kept 
AS a trophy. 
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Egyptians as escaped crowded to their flotilla on the river, and 
Ptolemy perished in one of the overladen boats, ^he Alextindrians 
now submitted ; and Cleopatra was restored to the throne under 
the protection of a Homan army; for Ciosar did not choose to 
set up a probable rival in the person of a proconsul of, Egypt. 
This Alexandrine AVar — so^etty in regard to its scene, and yet so 
critical for Ctesar’s fortunes and the very safety of his person — ' 
occupied the whole autumn and winter, and was only ended in 
March, b.c. 47. 

While Cwsar hail been expecting daily relief from his legate in 
Asia, Calvinus liad been occupied with the danger of another 
Pontic War. Pliaruaccs, the son of Mithridates, whose treachery 
to father had been rewarded by Pom])ey with the throne of 
Bosporus, appeared with an army in Pontiis, overran Lesser 
Armenia and Cappadocia, and tjireatened Galatiii. Calvinus, 
advancing .against him with an army weakened by the reinforce- 
ments he liad sent forward to Cs3sar, sustained a complete defeat. 
But Cjcsar’s rai)id march through Asia, where he w^as received 
with submission and honours at every step, drove Pharnaces to 
bay at Zela in Pontus. An easy and decisive victory lost him 
both his new conquests and his kingdom of Bosporus, which was 
conferred on Mithridates of Perganius. It was not without reluc- 
tance that Ciusar turned back from the confines of Parthia, the 
conquest of which he was afterw'ards meditating when all his 
schemes Averc cut short by his assassination. Tie had now com- 
pleted that cycle of adventure in the East which has been com- 
inemonited by the poet : — 

** AloMes with the diNtair now ho sooined 
At Cleopatra's feel: and now liiinsoir he buaiiiod, 

And camh; and haw, and ooxqukiikd.” 

But the very style of that vaunting despatch proved that CsBsar 
was no longer his former self when he indited it. Tlio sight of 
Alexander’s statue at Gades had roused his emulation in earlier 
years ; and his conduct in Egypt seemed to show that he could 
not approach the Macedonian conqueror’s tomb without, like him, 
imbibing the si)iritof Oriental despotism. He now began to envy 
the Eastern conquests of his conquered and slain rival. But if tlic 
pride of victory and tho flattery of the Asiatics altered the tone of 
his ambition, his love for Cleopatra wor]ced in him a deeper moral 
change. This connection with a fascinating Oriental, whom he 
even proposed to make the partner of his dignities at Homo, 
infused a fatal poison into that character of more tlian Homan 

VOL. in. R 
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manliness which^had hitherto cedeemed Gassar’s worst faults, 
while it outraged the cherished feelings of his countrymen con- 
cerning the limits of concubinage. These results are most ably 
brought into view by Mr. Mcrivale, who sums up thus : — “ It is 
with no wish to heap unmerited obloquy on a woman whose faults 
were those of her birth and position, that history brands with in- 
famy her influence on the Homan hero. Hegardless of her personal 
dignity, and iudiflerent to hum^ life, she maintained herself on 
an Oriental throne by the arts of an Oriental potentate. The 
course of her chequered career will display to us hereafter a 
charaefer, in which good contended with evil, Macedonian mag- 
nanimity with Eg}q)tian suppleness. But in tin's place it becomes 
us to remark the Altai eiFcct of a connection of disparager^nt, 
by which Caesar felt himself degraded in the eyes of his own coun- 
trymen. If from henceforward^ we find his generosity tinged with 
ostentation, his courage with arrogance, his resolution with harsh- 
ness ; if lie becomes restless, and fretful, and inqiaticnt of contra- 
diction ; if his conduct is marked with contempt for mankind, 
rather than with indulgence to their vreakucss, it is to this impure 
source that the melancholy change is to be traced.” • 

In nothing was Caasar’s genius more conspicuous than in his 
choice among those scenes of action, the claims of which would 
have bewildered any ordiniuy mind. All the dangers that 
threatened his power in Italy and tlie western provinces had nf)i 
sufficed to rccal him from the East, till he could return with the feel- 
ing that the empire was secure on its most vulnerable side. Mean- 
while his interests at Home had been watched over, first by Servi- 
lius, his colleague in the consulship, and afterwards by Antony. 
Tlie private irregularities and tyrannical bearing of the latter made 
liim a dangerous dcinity ; but he acted with energy and decision, 
and Cmsar's incessant watchfulness over the affairs of Italy wiis 
shown by a correspondence, the allusions to which remind us of 
the letters written by Napoleon in the midst of his campaigns. 
The mass of the citizens were attached to the cause of Cmsar, 
though the mob of the forum was liable to be swayed from side to 
side by the turns of fortune and by the harangues of tribunes, and 
the nobles regained or lost courage with the varying news from 
the seat of war. At the tidings of Fharsalia, the Senate ordered 
thc^statues of Pompey and Sulla to be thrown down ; and all 

« Sfiv. Chas. Meriviile, History of the Romans under the Empire, VoL II. p. 847. 
The author takes this opportunity of acknowledging his obligations to Mr. Merivsle's 
admirable work. 
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wavering cepaed at the sight o^Pompey’s signet-ring, which- had 
been presented by his murderers to CsBsar, and' by him sent on to 
Borne. He was named Dictator for the unprecedented period of a 
whole year (Oct., b.c. 48) ; and the Senate affected to place his 
future proceedings against the Pompeians under the legal sanction 
of their authority, by committing to him the sole power of making 
war and peace. Antony, whom Cfesar named his master of the 
horse, promptly suppressed a sedition excited by the tribune 
Dolabclla (Cicero’s son-in-law) at the cost of the lives of 800 
citizens ; but such tumults were renewed again and again, till the 
approach oi Ciesar was announced. On landing at Tarentum, in 
September, b.c. 47, the first distinguished Boman that he met was 
Cicero, who had been waiting for him at Brundisium, while the 
otSer leaders of the party had been forbidden to return to Italy, 
and many had gone by Cmsar’s orders to make their submission 
at Alexandria. The frank pardon of Cicero was an act both of 
generous kindness and of sound policy, for his character and his 
forensic pre-eminence could still add much to the authority of 
Cmsar’s government. The only severe measure which the dictetor 
took at llome, was to confiscate the property of Pompey and his 
sons. This seems to have been an act of policy rather than of 
vengeance, for Cmsar lost no opportunity of declaring that he 
regarded Pompey, not as a personal rival, but as a rebel against 
the consul and the Uomaii Senate and people. He firmly refused 
to gratify the cupidity of his partisans by a system of confiscation, 
and when Antony outbid every competitor at tlie sale of Pom- 
pey’s property, he was astonished by being required to pay the 
price. His resolution to liave no tokens of vengeful spite, was 
proved by the restoration of the statues of Sulla and Pompey. 
And in distributing honorary distinctions, Cmsar showed his 
anxiety, not only to rewjird his iriends, but to attach men of all 
parties to his government. While he rewarded the services ot 
Csdenus and Vatinius with the consulship for the remnant of the 
year, and restored Sallust to the Senate by making him prmtor, 
he bestowed the proconsulship of Cisalpine Gaul on Marcus Junius 
Brutus, ’ 

The government was now placed without disguise in the hands 
of Cmsor, and the Bepublic became, in the language of the 
Greeks, a “tyranny,” though still under the forms of tlio 
constitution. The guardianship of popular rights, so dcariytivon 
and kept at such a cost, was surrendered to Ciesar by hie invest- 
ment with the tribunician power for life. The Senate had ah*eiuly 
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nominated him consul for five yeay, but he caused himself to be 
elected for the eiisViiDg year, with Lepidus as his colleague, and 
also to be named dictator for tlic third time. But the veiy fopnda- 
tion of his power was threatened by the mutiny of two veteran 
legions, the Xlitn and his own favourite Xth, which had returned 
from Macedonia during his absence, and had been stationed in 
Campania. Acting, it would seem, on the presumption that they 
held the balance of power, they had already disobeyed the com- 
mand of Antony to embark for Sicily, and now they marched to 
Rome, declaring that they would only confer with Cmsar in per- 
con. He met them in the Campus Martins at the head of tlio few 
sohorts that were with him in the city; and it is said that on his 
beginning to address them — “ Quirites {Citizensy ^ — as no longer 
deserving the names of Soldiers^ they were overwhelmed v^th 
shame and made a full submission.* 

The absence of Gassar in the East bid given the Pompeians time 
to collect their forces, which under more competent lexers might 
have struck some decisive blow. As it ivas, a disaster had l)ecn 
suffered in lllj^icum by Pompey’s old legate, aabiniiis, who had 
gone over to the side of Ciosar ; but tJie small naval force under 
Vatinius had regained the command of the Adriatic, and driven the 
Pompeian fleet of Octavius to the African coast. The misconduct 
of Q. Cassius Longinus, Cmsar’s governor in Further kSpain, had 
caused an insurrection and a mutiny, which luul been siipi^ressed 
by the prompt energy of Lepidus; but the disaflected soldiers were 
still intriguing witli the Pompeians in Africa. But the chiefs of tho 
party at Corcyra had neither the courage to sti’ike a blow at Italy, 
nor the concert to attempt some other cnter 2 )rizo. Scipio, on 
whom the command naturally devolved, adopted the imident but 
indecisive course of joining Varus and Juba in Africa, with tho 
greater part of the army. Labicnos, with the ssime self-will that 
he had shown in deserting his old commander, made a fruitless 
attempt upon Gyrene. A higher 8i)irit of devotion led Cato to 
join Cncius Pi.uipey in following his father’s flight; and at Patne 
in Achaia they were joined by Petreiiis and Faustus Sulla. On their 
way to Egypt, they were met by the ships of Cornelia and Sextus 
Pompey, flying from the scene of a husband’s and father’s murder. 
Ignorant of the critical position into which CsBSor had fallen at 
Alexandria, Cncius would still have pursued his course to Egypt ; 
but Cato deemed it safer to make for Gyrene, where he was ad- 

• The same storj' is told of a mutiny of tho IXth legion during CKsar’s fimt dicta- 
tonihip. 
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mitted after a slight show of* opposition ; ai^d, after the needed 
rest and refreshment, the fleet sailed for Africa. On approaching 
the dangerous shores of the Lesser Syrtis, a storm warned them 
of the lateness of the season, and they resolved to land. Cato 
performed a march across the desert, which has justly been 
reckoned among the greatest exploits in the military history of 
Home ; and ho was afterwards joined at Utica by Cucius Pompey, 
who had remained behind in charge of the fleet. 

Once more the destiny of Rome was about to be decided on the 
plains of Africa ; but this time it was a Scipio that awaited the 
attack of his own countrymen from Italy. But it was merely the 
shadow of that great name with which Metellus Pius was invested; 
and he wsis hampered by tlie jealousy of Varus and the arrogance 
of Juba. Cato, who had renounced all claim to the command for 
which the soldiers had seen his pre-eminent fitness,* was disliked 
for his unbending principles, and removed from tlie field by being 
placed in command of Utica, which city he had saved from being 
destroyed to gratify Juba ; while Scipio fixed his hesid-qnarters at 
llailrnmotnm. His army numbered ten full legions, to which Juba 
added his Numidian cavalry and 120 elephants. With a vastly 
inferior force of only 3000 foot and 150 horse, Csesar landed near 
Iladrumctum, in December, and was received by tlie people of 
Leptis Parva. To secure his communications with the sea, he was 
obliged to hazard a battle. His little army was overpowered by 
superior numbers, through which he with difficulty cut his. way 
havk to the camp by forming his troo])s into a wedge. But the 
arrival of reinforcements enabled him to undertake the siege of 
Tliapsus, on the coast of Byzacium. Scipio marched to relieve the 
large Pompeian garrison of this important city ; and a decisive 
battle ended in a rout ns complete as that of Pharsalia. The 
republican chiefs fled from the field, each his own way. Scipio 
and a few others took ship for Spain ; but were driven back by 
stress of weather to Hippo, where their flotilla was destroyed in 
the harbour. Several of tlie chiefs were drowned, and Scipio, 
having thrust his sword into his side, leaped overboard. , 

Cato was now left alone in Utica. He assembled tlie Roman 
Senators and others of the Pompeian party, together with the 
three hundred Italian residents, and laying before them a full 
account of his resources, left the choice between resistance and 
flight or submission to themselves. His noble bearing was 

* “ Propter ojus ringularcm integritatcui, et qiiml diHsiinillinius reliquomm ducum 
enit is the testimony of his great an tsgoiiist. (lliriiiis, lidl, Afrio, c. 881. 
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answered by an ^enthusiasm which, however, soon declined. 
Finding that the three hondred and the Africans were engaged 
in treacherous intrigues, he advised the Bomon leaders to escape 
by sea, and sent Lucius Gassor to make terms for the resident 
merchants. Of his own course he said nothing ; but his son and 
a few intimate friends, who had refused to leave him, perceived 
his intention but too well. He spent his last evening with them, 
according to his custom, discoursing at table of that sublime phi- 
losophy which irradiated the heathen world with tlie reflection 
of the tnic light; and he dwelt with especial fervour on tlie 
favourite doctrine of his Stoic teachers, that the good man alone 
is free, rich, nay, a king, even in a state of slavery, and tlie bad, 
in wliatcver condition, is a slave. Hut even his noble spirit had 
not attained the moral freedom, wliich was unknown to the ancient 
world, of pursuing the doctrine to its practical conclusion of patient 
submission to the will of the Intelligence which his sect believed 
to govern all events. Nor, in the prospect of the death he had 
chosen, was he content with the shadowy hopes of the future held 
out by the Stoic doctrine, that the soul will exist just as long as 
the perishable world, lie sought a fuller consolation in that 
sublime work of tlie great Academic chief, of which, above all other 
remains of ancient heathen literature, it may be said, — 

** As little children lisp and tell of heaven, 

So thoughts beyond their thought to those high buidfl were given.*' 

On retiring to his chamber, he had spent some time in reading 
the Phosdon of Plato, when a glance round the room showed him 
that his sword was gone. After an outburst of irritation against 
his slave, which proved that tlie best of Stoics was, even in his 
last moments, himself a slave to the imperious Roman temper, 
he sent for his son and friends, who had taken this pi-ecaution 
against the act which they could not bring themselves to talk of, 
and reminded them how easily a resolute man could And, if he 
desired, tlie means of self-destruction. Reassured but in part by 
his calmness, they submitted to his authority and retired. He 
made repeated enquiries concerning the progress of the cmbarca- 
tion, and, when informed tliat the last ship was leaving, he laid 
himself on his bed and was left alone. It was not long before his 
attendants were roused by the noise of a heavy fall. He had 
plunged his sword into bis bowels, and rolled groaning upon the 
floor. The wound was sewn up while he was unconscious ; but on 
coming to himself he tore it open with hip own hands, and so 
expired. Gessar lamented tliat Gato had deprived him of the plea- 
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sore of pardoning his noblest tboagb most inveterate enemy^ and 
paid due honour to his remains. But when Cicdlro soon afterwards 
wrote his friend’s eulogy, in his lost dialogue Cafo, Cassar could 
not rest without replying in two books under the title Antkatoncs* 
It wa^ doubtless an easy task to expose the unbending arrogance 
of the stern Roman Stoic, and to make him responsible for tlie 
faults of his party, which no one had felt more keenly than him- 
self. But Cato was none the less a martyr to that great prin- 
ciple of liberty which Caesar’s greatest eulogists can only apologize 
for his sacrificing. A modern historian, the late M. Ampemt — 
one of those who have lived in a time when the choice had to be 
made between a despotism claiming, not altogether untruly, to be 
beneficent, and fidelity to a freedom sacrificed by the faults of its 
self-styled champions — has gone hack to the faith which all anti- 
quity held in spite of the verdict of success 

** ViRtrix cuiisii rliis placuit, sed victA Catonl — 

and reminded an age which idolizes Cmsar, that “ Cato’s life was 
a constant ])ractice of justice, and the ultimatum of Cmsar found 
him ready for death, rather than for what practically amounted to 
an acknowledgment of despotic authority. He had wat(;hed Ciesnr, 
and predicted the Jidvancc of his power step by step, when Porapey 
himself was blind to the danger; and ten years afterwards Pompey 
avowed tliat Cato had been in the right. He resisted the encroach- 
ments of botli, without fidling into any delusion as to tlic perilous 
])rospects of the Republic, but urmillmg to believe that^ becatm 
liberty rvas in danger, it was necessary to betray it, to renounce it 
because it was disordered, to kill it because it ms sickJ^ Judging 
like a Roman, he chose not to survive it 
For in truth the history of tlie Roman Republic ends with 
Cato’s death. As Ampere characteristically says— ■“ L’kmpihe 
ETATT FAIT.” Juba and Petrcius fled to Zama, and there ended 
their lives by a voluntaiy mutual slaughter. Afrunius and Faustus 

* It is not easy to jud|^, from the few not^cs of the ancient aulhoraj of tlie animus 
displayed in this worL Cicero designates it by the word vUuperatio, and speaks of 
the nnscrupalouH manner {impudenter) in which Ciesar made use of certain rhr\torical 
artifices. From his letters to Atticus, however, it would seem that the censuni of his 
friend was not so severe os to destroy his pleasure at the praise wliich Ciesar be- 
stowed upon himself. He tells us that Ciesar “ collected the faults {pitia) of Cato's 
life.” Probably the work was a laboured argument to prove the inconsistency of the 
part taken by Cato in the Civil War with his professions of hij^i justice, without neces- 
sarily involving any malignant attack on his personal cliaiactcr, for which Coisar 
uniformly showed his respect 

t L'HtaUnrt Romams A Rmtie, 
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Sulla (the son of the dictator) were killed on the coast of Maure- 
tania^ while attempting to m^e their way to Spain, whither the 
two sons of Pompcy had repaired before the battle Of Thapsus. 
CfiBsar reduced Numidia to a Soman province, and returned to 
Italy in July, with immense wealth gathered from the treasures 
of Juba and the contributions of the African cities and of Sar- 
dinia. He was received with honours in which, though the name 
of royalty was absent, an approach was mode to equality with the 
gods. In the fourfold triumph which he celebrated, not ostensibly 
over his own countrymen, but for his victories in Gaul and Egypt, 
and over Pharnaccs and Juba, his car was drawn by the sacrad 
luilkwhite steeds, tlie use of which hod exposed Camillus to tlie 
cliargc of impiety. The Senate decreed that his image in ivory 
should be carried in procession with tliose of the gods, and laid 
up with theirs in the Gatiitol, where liis bronze sbitue was set 
upon a globe, as the ht pedestal for the master of tlie world, with 
the inscription: C^sab the demigod: but this he himself caused 
to be erased. A tliaiiksgiving was decreed for forty days, twice, 
the length of tlie unprecedented acknowledgment of his victories 
in Gaul ; and the number of his lictors waf doubled. He was 
named Dictator for ten years, with the command of all the armies 
of the State, and the presidency at public festivals. The office of 
censor, conferred upon him for three years, under the new title of 
FrmfectuA Moruniy enabled him to regulate the Senate to his mind; 
but he declared his resolution to make no distinction henceforth 
between Pompeians and CVesarians, though he did not abstain fiom 
exhibiting in his triumph figures representing the deaths of Scipio 
and Cato, Juba and Petreius, Lentulus and Domitius. The head- 
less effigy of Pompey was alone kept hack from tlio dreaded sym- 
patliy of the populace. Tlie triuiii])]! was followed by profuse 
largesses to the soldiers and tlie people, and by magnifieent games, 
at which tlie people sat in the Circus under an awning of silk, a 
fabric then but uewly known at Home, and long after so scarce 
that even a silk dress was esteemed precious for an empress. 
Beneatli that luxurious shade not only was the blood of gladiators 
sheJ in disgusting profusion, but men of equcsti’ian rank descended 
into the arena witli a sliamelcssness that betrayed the conscious 
loss of freedom. The festivities were concluded by the dedication 
of the magnificent Forum Jtdium^ with its marble corridors and 
splicious halls, which Caesar had built between the Forum Romanum 
the foot of the QuirinaJ. 

iCaesar’s triumph in August, b.c. 46, was tlie last great event the 
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date of which is denoted in terms of the old lloman calendar, which 
was now more than two months in advance of the true meaning of 
the days and months, as referring to a year determined by the 
seasons. The length of such a year had been known, by the ob- 
servation of the apparent path of the sun among the fixed stars, 
from a very remote antiquity;* but Roman superstition had ad- 
hered to the old lunar year; and the power of intercalation, accord- 
ing to the decision of the college of pontiffs, had been used by the 
nobility for regulating the times of festivals, of elections, and of 
public business in* general, for their own objects, f By his autho- 
rity as chief poiitiif, and with the aid of a Gneco-Egyptian astro- 
nomer named Sosigenes, CaBsar undertook to put an end to this 
intolerable evil by aq accurate calendar. Tiiking 365J days for 
the true length of tJie year, he made the months, some of thirty 
days, us the nearest approximation to a lunation, and some of 
tliirty-one days, so as to complete the sum of 365 days ; and the 
surplus quarter of a day was added in the form of one day to every 

fourth year, which was called Annm Bissextilis^ our Leap YEAK-f 

• 

* Huroilotiiii tells iis tliatf the Egyiitians wure the first uf men wlio discovered the 
yenr, and diHtri1inte.d twelve divisions of seasons over it ; and they said tliey uinde the 
discovery from the stars. (See Yol. I. p. 106.) 

t An account of the old Human calendar is given ’at Vol. II. pp. 166-8. 

t Wo have seen (Yol. II. p. 166) that the old ^mau lunar year was considered to 
end on the 23rrl of Febniary, after which day the iulcrcalury mouth, called Merecdth 
niits, was inserted when raquirad. At this point, therefore, the Julian Calendar in- 
trodiicnd its intei-calary day. Tlie 24th of Fuhniary was^ on the Itoman mode of 
reckoning backwards, the sixtk beforo the Calends (the 1st) uf March ; and 
the inserted day was called the sncmul-Hldh (jjisskxtus) before the Calends. This 
name, transferred to the year itself, gave it the name of amvus hisacxlm ; that of 
hisufM-is is first found in the writings of Bcilc. Oii the Continent, the 24th (not 
the 29th) of February is still generally rocki»ned as the intercalary day. The Julian 
liJiw declared that the inteiHjalation should bo made ewi'ijfmrih, year; and the pontiffs, 
who had the I'cgiihit ion of the Cahmdar, interpreted this in the Koinan souse, includ* 
ing both extremes, and so made every thin'd year a leap year. Tims in the tliirty-six yea« 
following the reform of n.* '. 46, llicrc were twidve leap years instead of nine ; and Augus- 
tus reetilicd the error by omitting the three leap-year days which should have been 
added iii the twelve following yeara. Fromjlic commencement of our era, the 
leap years followed ill tlicir proper order, A.i). 4, 8, 12, Ac. ; according to the simple 
Every ycar^ the nuviber of which ia divisible hy 4, m a leap year. • 

Now the exact length of the mean snlar or Civil Ykak (that is, the niean Iniyth 
of the year dctcrniiiiod hy the return of the sun to the vernal equinoctial point) is 
365*' 6^ 48,"' 49"54, which falls short of the Julian year hy !!■ 10* *46, a differeiico 
which amounts to about one day in 120 years. At this rate, therefore, the Julian 
Calendar had lost date (by gaining time), till the error was rectified hy the hull of 
Pop| Gregory XI Tl. on Feb. 24tli, 1582. It was enacted that the day following the 
4th of October in that year should bo the 15th (thus striking out 10 days) : and 
for the futiu'c, tlirco intercalary days wore to he dispensed with in every four cunturin^ 
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The existing accumiilatiou of error was corrected by the addition 
of ninety days to the current year, which thus consisted of 445 
days. Hence it was called annus con/iisionis; but the last year 
of confusion ” would have been a more proper designation. With 
some slight modificalious made by Augustus, the Julian Calendar 
has remained in use to the present time. Centuries passed before 
it was deemed necessary to correct the slight excess which it still 
left, inasmuch as the true lengtli of the year is not quite 365^ 
days. This last step of reform was effected by Pope Gregory XII 1. 
in A.D. 1582. 

Caasur was engaged in other works of legislation, when he was 
called to draw the sword once more. The relics Sf the Pompeian 
party, under Cneius and Sextus Porapey, .Varus and Labienus, 
had gathered in Spain an army which numbered in its ranks 
many of Cmsar’s discontented veter^ins; and tlie cities of the pe- 
ninsula for the most part espoused their cause. The field of 
Munda,* where Csesar joined battle with them after a difficult and 
desultory cam])aign, was contested with all the fury of despair ; 
and Cresar, after retrieving an almost lost battle by the most bril- 
liant personal courage, declared that he had often fought for vic- 
tory, but never before for his life. Vai'us, the conqueror of Curio 
in Africa, Labienus, wliose name shines so brightly in the Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic war, and many other nobles, fell, with 
30,000 men ; and Cneius Fompey, after escaping on board ship, 


acconlinf' to the rule : — TAwte eeTUurff-ycars (mly^ ike number of wJiick w diviaible by 
400. are leap years, 1600, 2000, 2400, Ac., htp leap years ; but 1700, 1800, 
1900, 2100, Ac., are not leap years, because, though diyisiblc by 4, they arc not 
divisible by 400. This reform, which constitutes the difference between OM Style 
aud New Style, was adopted at once by the Catholic nations of Europe ; but religious 
jealousies delayed its reception in Protestant countries for more tlian a century. 
It was enacted in England in A.n. 1752, when eleven days were struck out Ins- 
tween the 2iid and 14tii of Scplcmher. Kdcdity to the Greek Church sUll main- 
tains the OW Style in Russia. The ignorant cry of the I^ondon populace — “ Give 
US bock our eleven days”— can Iks more Oiisily excused than the cynical jest of Ciecro, 
who, when some one remarked to hqn, “ Lyra rises to-morrow,” replied, “ Yes, hy 
command.” Such outbiu-sts of prejudice are as old as Aristophanes and tlio Mctonic 
cycle, and no doubt much older. 

The Gregorian Year is still about 24* longer than the ineaff solar or civil year. 
This excess amounts to a day in 3600 years ; aud accordingly Dolambro proposed 
that the year A.i). 3000 and all its multiples— 7200, 10,800, Ac.— should not be 
leap years. (See further Sir John Herschers Ovllines of Astronomy, §§ 911, 
foil. : and Lardncr'sJfiMcuw of Science ai\d Art, Vol. V. pp. 167, foil. Dr. Lardner 
makes some curious statements about the modifications of Augustus in the Julian 
Calendar, for which we are not able to find the authority. ) 

* The modern Monda, in Andalnsui, between and Honda. 
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fell a victim to a miserable accident:* Tlie ferocity which had 
marked his brief command, and the personal chapter which he 
gave to the insurrection by his watchword of Filial Vuhj {Pietas)j 
may partly account for the unwonted severity with which Ccesar 
used his victory. Sextus Pompey alone escaped pursuit among 
the mountains of Hither Spain. Such was the work left for Ciesar 
in reducing the two provinces to order, that, though the battle of 
Munda was fought on the 17th of March, b.c. 45, he did not 
return to Rome till September. There he celebrated the first 
triumph that a Roman general had ever avowedly liad over Ro- 
man citizens ; and the Senate hastened to acknowleilge him as the 
sole master of the Roman World, by giving him for life the title of 
Impeuator, which now.for the first time assumes a sense like that 
<if our modern Eaiperob, though it was not yet adopted as the 
ordinary title of the ruler of tlie St^te. He was made consul for 
ten years, dictator and prefect of manners for life ; his person was 
declared inviolable, and surrounded by a body-guard of senators 
and knights ; and the oath which the whole Senate took, to watch 
over his life, soon furnished another example of what such safe- 
guards are really worth. .To these realities of sovereign power 
were added its outward insignia, a golden chair and a diadem set 
with gems, to be exhibited, though not worn, at the public fes- 
tivals. A thanksgiving of fifty days was decreed for Ca9sar’s final 
victory over the Poinpeys; he was to wear the triumphal robe 
whenever he appeared in public ; and he was hailed by the title 
Parem Patrice. The coins of the Republic, wliich liad hitherto 
borne various devices, but no portrait, were all to be stumped with 
his cifigy : his statues were placed in all the temples of the gods, 
among whom it was decreed that he should be enrolled after his 
death. The obsequious Senate which conferred these honours had 
its roll enlarged, w'hile Caesar’s chief friends were rewarded, by the 
nomination of sixteen praetors, fbrty quaestors, and six aedilcs, 
and corresponding additions were made to the priestly colleges. 

Caesar’s highest eulogy is to be road in the use that he made 
of a power which far exceeded that of Alexander, and the greatest 
enemy of depitism may be consoled fur a violation of liberty 
which he ceases not to condemn, by the undoubted truth, that it 
needed one great mind and one mighty hand to do tlie work 
which was to weld the Roman empire into one, in order to prepare 

• ’An attAndant wounded him with a hatchet in cutting a coil of ropes in which 
his foot had got entanglod ; and being obliged to land for surgical aid, he was discovered 
by his pursuers and slabi. 
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the way for the King of the whole earth. This work was now 
sketch^ by the capacious mind of Julius, to be achieved by the 
filial piety of the son whom he adopted as his heir, his grand- 
nephew Octavius. Wc can here only trace the outline of his vast 
reforms and his gigantic undertakings. The former embraced a 
complete reconstruction of the polity of the Homan state on the 
basis of an imperial republic, but not of an imperial democracy. 
The corruption which had now taken full possession of tlie body 
politic ha(l sprung from a selfish and luxurious aristocracy, seeking 
otllce as a means of wealtli, and from a venal and turbulent city 
rabbleu The nobility liiid been decimated by the civil war, and 
Giesar hoped to check the revival of the old abuses by sumptuary 
laws, and by the abridgement of the tenure of offices and provincial 
governments. By filling up the vticancies in tlie Senate with his 
own adherents from the provinces, and by increasing its number 
to 900, he lowered the distinction of the order .as much as he de- 
graded the dignity of the higher magistracies hy causing consuls 
to be elected — for the form of popular choice Avas still retained — 
for the terms of six, three, and even two months. All these 
changes tended to centre the power and dignity of the government 
in his own person ; and he looked for tlie supimrt of his authority 
to the creation of an indeiJendcnt middle class, by a large extension 
of the franchise to the provincials who flocked to Borne. It is an 
iiitemsting fiict, that Ciesar adopted phans for giving weight to cul- 
tivated intelligence apart from tlie accidents of wealth — similar to 
those which have been stigm.atized in our own day with the nick- 
name of fancy franchises ” — ^by conferring the full rights of citi- 
zenship on professors of science and learning and practitioners of 
medicine. Various states in Gaul and Spain received the Roman 
Iranchise, and Cicero bills us that a plan for conferring tlie Latin 
right on the whole of Sicily was found among Cmsar's papers after 
his death, llis oivii confidence was freely bestowed upon provin- 
cials, a ltd ho seems to have been advancing as quickly as Avas pru- 
dent in making all the subjects of the empire one people. This 
policy was kept in view in rcAVjirding the veteran soldiers. Instead 
of ^nfiscating ibe lands of his civil enemies, im order to found 
military colonies in Italy, Coosar sent forth no less than 80,000 
Roman citizens to people new cities, or to* restore those of ancient 
fame, such as Corinth and Carthage.* In Italy he aimed, by 

Bcspccting hiuplaii for (colonizing Carthago, which was (tarried out by Anguatas, 
BOO Vol. II. pp. 368-9, note, and p. 534. lu Italy only six insignificant colonies wen 
founded by Julius Ciesar. 
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penal enactments which were too stringent to be successful, at the 
substitution of free for slave labour, and the residence of land- 
owners on Uicir estates. He tried to foster the increase of a free 
population by granting certain exemptions to the father of three 
or more legitimate children;* and he checked the growth of the 
Roman rabble by restricting the largesses of corn. 

His judicial reforms were of no less magnitude. The exclusion 
of the Tribuni ^irarii from tlie jury lists, which were now* con- 
fined to the senators and knights, made tlie courts perhaps lesa 
venal, but certainly less popular ; but new laws were enacted for 
the security of life and property, and the clubs, which had over- 
awed justice, were abolished. In making an exception in favour 
of the religious organizations of the Jews, as well as in tlie privi- 
leges already granted to them in their own laiid,t Cmsar appears 
to have acted on the broadest princjiples of religious toleration. 
Above all, he meditated that great work, which was not fully 
executed till Rome herself had ceased to be the seat of empire, — 
the formation of the whole body of Homan law into a complete 
Code. Himself a distinguished author, he foimded a magnificent 
public library, and made it the property of the Roman people. 
His schemes for public works throughout the empire were on a 
S(;ale conimensunito with those of his groat pattern, the founder 
of Alexandria. Among other viist plans, he proposed to give 
Rome a new port at Ostia, to drain the Poinptine marshes, and 
to sever the isthmus of Corinth by a navigable canal. He ap- 
pointed scientific and military commissioners to construct a map 
of the whole empire; and this sclieiue was the commencement 
of the work which has come down to us under the namo of tho 
Anton ine Itinerary. Rut the boundaries of tlie empire were alike 
indefinite and insecure on the Dsuiube and tho Euphrates ; and in 
both quarters Gmsar meditated vast military enterprises. He made 
great preparations to set out in person, in the following year, for 
an expedition against Forthia, in which there is reason to believe 
that he hoped to surpass the conquests of Alexander, and to add 
India itself to the Roman Empire. 

But that yeorswas destined to bring upon him a widely different 
fate. The arbitrary will, by which even his best reforms were 
carried into effect, roused the indignation of tlie popular party, 
and furnished a handle to the Pompeians. Tho nobles, who h^ 
been used to the dignified freedom of intercourse with magistrates 

* This was called the Jus Iriwn liberorim, 

t Csesar exemxited them from tribute in the Sabbatical year. 
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who were still their equals, felt the difficultj of access to the dic- 
tator as an intolerable humiliation ; and a state already r^gal was 
invested with the hateful complexion of an Oriental despotism, 
when Cleopatra came to Homo at Caesar’s invitation, and her 
child, Ccesarion, was openly recognized as his offspring. Still the 
nobles repaired to her court beyond the walls of Rome, and even 
Cicero was found among her flatterers. The same nobles veiled 
their 'dislike of Csesar beneath the servile adulation which they 
constantly offered him both in public and in private. He well 
knew that among tlieir number was many a possible or probable 
assassin ; but he declared that it was at any time better to die 
than to live always in fear of dying. Against any open attack he 
felt himself so secure in the general favour of the people and the 
good-will of the Italians, that he disbanded his veterans, sent the 
legions which were retained .under arms to remote quarters, and 
refused the offer of his personal friends to form a body-guard for 
his protection. 

On the 1st of January, b.c. 44, Cmsar entered upon his fifth 
consulship with Marcus Antonins as his colleague, and upon his 
fourth dictatorship. The dignity of master of the horse was at 
first conferred on Lepidus ; but he soon gave way to Cains Octsi- 
vius, the son of C. Octavius and of Atia, the daughter of Crosar’s 
younger sister Julia. The young Octavius was bom, as we have 
already seen, in the consulship of Cicero, b.c. 63. Having lost his 
father at the age of four years, he was brouglit up under the eye 
of his great-uncle, who himself took part in his education. The 
weak health under which he suffered for more than half his life,* 
prevented Octavius from taking any active part in Csesar’s cam- 
paigns, though he hod accompanied him in the last Spanish War. 
He was now nineteen, and in the full bloom of that perfect beauty 
which has been perpetuated by his busts ; and his elevation at 
that early age to the mastership of the horse indicated the design 
of Csssar to give to his new honours the stability of hereditary 
succession, especially whemhe added the distinction of causing 
the Senate to raise the Octavian house, which was only plebeian, 
to patrician rank. With a caution alinost prescient, Csssar sent 
away the youth to complete his studies at Apollonia, in Illyri- 
cum. The formal act of adoption was not completed till after 
the succession of Octavius to Cassar’s inherit^ce under his 
will; but when next he appears in history, it is with the name 

* Niebuhr observes that Augustus was one of those inoii whose constitutions 
are not settled tiU about the age of fifty, after which he never h a d a day's illness. 
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OCTAVIANUS.* 

CaBsar next provided for the government for the three ensuing 
years (b.c. 44 — 42) in a manner which indicated his expectation 
of a prolonged absence. But one step yet remained to perpetuate 
his power; and with regard to this step, his j)robablc feelings have 
been most admirably described by Mr. Merivalo : — He h^ done 
no more than lay the first foundations of the great edifice which 
he contemplated in his own imagination ; and he might be anxious 
to bequeath its completion to one Avhom he had himself bred to 
inherit his views together with his station. The title of Dictator 
had never descended from one generation to anotlier ; there were 
no associations connected with it as an hereditary office, no prestige 
of traditional veneration to blind men’s eyes to the naked usurpa- 
tion of supreme power. But the 9 >ppcllation of King seemed in 
itself to legitimize its possessor’s claim to rule. It was the recog- 
nized symbol of hereditary sovereignty. It dazzled men by its 
brilliancy, and prevented them from looking too curiously into the 
fact which it really represented. Caesar might conceive that it 
was only under the shelter of this illusion that the successor to his 
principles of administration could maintain the position in which 
he could cm'iy tliem into efiect But even if he was conscious of 
cherishing any wish for the title of king, he concealed it with 
studious care. It was in the counsels of his friends, at least, that 
the idea of obtaining it appeared to originate ; and it was perhaps 
first suggested to them by the craft of his enemies, who sought 
thereby to exasperate tlie nation against him. Wliile there were, 
as Caesar well knew, a hundred poniai'ds ready to bury themselves 
in his bosom, he wjis aware that they were restrained by tlie con- 
sideration that, popular as he still was with the aimy, the pro- 
vinces, and tlie mass of the citizens, his assassination might only 
be the signal for a general massacre of all his* real and supposed 
enemies. It required a series of dark and artful intrigues to warp 
the affections of these classes from the person of the dictator, and 
there might seem no readier method of overthrowing a victorious 
adversary, than to fasten upon him the charge of affecting the 
kingly title.” f 

* It is altogether inaccarate to call him OeUwius after Casaar'a death, aiid it ia 
misleading to giro him (except by anticipation) the title of AMfjuAua, till it was 
conferred upon him the Senate and People. From b.c. 44 to D.C. 27, it is proper 
to speak of him as Getovtan, though his ordinary name was Camr, 

t Herivalc : History cf Ou Roovm wUUr tkc L^npire, Vol. II. pp. 468-9. 
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In the first two months of this fated year, more tlinn one expe- 
riment was made upon the temper of the people, but always with 
a discouraging result. One morning Ciesar’s statue in front of the 
Rostra was found decorated with. a diadem; and the tribunes, 
Marulliis and Ca 3 setius, obtained tho title of the new Brutuses 
by tearing it down and punishing the ofleiider. At the great 
Latin festival on the 2r)th of January, at the Alban Mount, more 
than one sjilutation of ^^king” provoked the low but audible 
murmurs of the people, till the dictator exclaimed “I am no king, 
but Cfesar,” unconsciously prophccying how tJie latter name would 
outshine the former.* As to the last demonstration, made by Mark 
Antony at the feast of the Luperc.alia, on the 15th of Felmiaryj 
it is superfluous to do more than remind the countrymen of Sluiks- 
pere of the words : — 

“ Yiiii nil tUil sep that on the I.nperoal 
1 prcsciitccl him a kindly crown 
"Which he did thrire refuse.” 

The poet has closely followed Plutarcli’s ai^count of the scene, in 
which the faint cheers of tho people at the olfer of the diadem, 
followed by their shout of applause at its refusal, determined 
Caesar to declare, “ I am not a king : the only king of tho Romans 
is Jupiter.” He hung up the offered diadem as a trophy in tho 
Capitol, and caused the transaction to be recorded in the Fs\sti, 
But still the idea was not finally abandoned. A Sibylline orado 
was quoted, that Parthia could only be conquered by a king ; and 
it 'was proposed that Caesar should he invested with the royal title 
and authority over tlic foreign subjects of the State. It seems to 
have been the resolution not to yield this point that matured tlie 
plot against his life. 

The universal opinion among the free states of antiquity in 
favour of tyrannicide caused a life like Cmsnr’s to he held ever at 
the dagger’s point; and some even of his chief adherents, as 
Antony and Dolabella, had already been accused of plotting his 
murder. The conspinicy to, which he at lengtli fell a victim was 
concocted by men of all parties in the state; — the old nobles, who 
liad been his enemies from the first, but nearly all of whom owed 
their position or their life to his clemency ; his own adherents, some 

* During tho international festivities of 1851, at the fite given at St. Cloud, amidst 
the cries of Vive JVapoleon with which the officers greeted tho Prince President 
Charles Jjouis Bonaparte, an officious Englishman shouted, ** Vive 
“Sir! "—said the President of the Republic— “ if that cry is repented, I mwt 
leave the grounds.” This parallel i.s related on tho authority of one who was 
dose by. 
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of whom allowed petty disappointments to outweigh all tlic favours 
ho had heaped upon them, while others — ^like Decimus Brutus and 
Trebonius — ^were still receiving honours and governments at his 
hands ; and if there were in the number any genuine patriots, the 
sense of shame and gratitude might have made them hold their 
hands. The tradition which represents this medley knot of con- 
spirators as a band of stern vindicators of liberty is so untrue to 
history, tliat it can only have had its source in the instinctive liatred 
of the principle of tyranny. The conspirators were about sixty, or 
as some say, eighty. Tlic prime mover of the plot was C. Cassius 
Longinus, whom we have seen distinguishing liimself as qiiasstor 
under Crassus in Partliia, and as commander of tlie Pompeian 
fleet, and submitting to Cassar soon after the battle of Pharsalia. 
Like the knot of personal friends who suiTounded Cmsar, he was 
an .avowed Epicurean, and his political principles were no stricter 
than his philosophy. A n.arrow selfish jealousy of Crosar’s ascen- 
dancy is the only motive that can be found for his concoction of 
the conspiracy. The semblance of pjitriotic vengeance, which it 
would have been a mockery for Cassius to assume, was supplied 
by the name of Marcus Junius Brutus. “ The name of Brutus 
forced its possessor into prominence as soon as royalty began to be 
discussed ” (Merivale) ; and besides a doubtful descent from the 
founder of the republic, Brutus was the son-in-law and panegyrist 
of Cato, and an ardent student of the Stoic philosophy. But in 
practical life he was feeble and irresolute. Having joined the 
Pompeian standard with reluctance, ho h.ad been the first to 
submit after the battle of P}iars.alia, and had been ever since 
distinguished by Cjesar’s special favour. But hints which his 
])atron wjis s;iid to liave drojiped of Brutus’s wortliincss to fill his 
place aided the plausible a])po.als which his brother-in-law Cassius 
inado to liis vanity. The mind which could be caught by such 
tricks as placards liung upon the statue of the elder Brutus with 
the inscription “Would thou wert alive I ” — by billets thrust into 
his own hand, bearing the words, “ Brutus, thou sleepest, thou art 
no Brutus!” — Imdas little of stem principle, as the. heart that 
could plant the last dagger in Ceesar’s bosom had of gratitude. 
It is a relief to turn from the moral weakness and wicked incon- 
sistency of the vain Stoic, who gave the. conspirators what they 
want^, a name and head, to the tribute which tliey paid to 
Cicero’s integrity, by not daring even to acquaint him witli their 
design. 

It is needless to relate at length the oft-told story of the fatal 

VOL. III. s 
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Ides of Mabch (March 15 th, b.o. 44), the day for which the Senate 
was convened on the eve of Gsesar’s departure for the East, — the 
day which had been marked by the warning — Beware of the Ides 
of MarcL” The conspirators had resolved to anticipate the expected 
motion for conferring upon Ciesar the title of king in foreign 
ports, by despatching him as soon as he entered the Senate-house. 
Hints of aplot entrusted to so manypersons could notbut get abroad, 
and some such hints reached Gassar. His wonted magnanimity seems 
to have been mingled with that calm acquiescence in approaching 
fate, which has often maifl^ed the coming end of great men. His 
Epicurean philosophy, confessing no terrors beyond tlio grave, was 
consistent in forbidding life to bo marred by the fear of deatli ; 
and on the very evening before liis fall, he had replied to the ques- 
tion started at table — “ What kind of deatli is the best?” — “ That 
which is least expected.” K, ^however, we may believe the uni- 
form tradition of antiquity, the remnant of Roman superstition in 
GtBsar’s mind was moved by a fearful dream of liis wife Gsilpurnia, 
and by the unfavourable auspices which tlic victims presented in 
the^ morning. Ho had even resolved, it is said, to send liis col- 
league Antony to dismiss the Senate, when the raillery of l)o- 
cimus Brutus, who had come to escort him, suppressed the show 
of irresolution. Postponement would indeed have been ruin to the 
plot; for, while the conspirators were alarmed at each moment by 
floating hints, more than one last Wiirning met Giosar on his way 
to the Senata In si)itc of the care of tlie conspirators who sur- 
rounded his litter, a man thrust into it a scroll, which Giesar rolled 
up, taking it for a petition, and still held in his hand when he was 
attacked. The last warning of all, though perhaps a rhetorical 
invention, expresses with the very truth of nature the premature 
joy. of escape from inevitable doom: — “The Ides of March are 
come I ” — “ Yes I but they are not yet passed.” 

The Senate was summoned to meet in the Guria of Pompey, a 
hall adjacent to his theatre; and those of the conspirators who 
were not already in attendance upon Gassar were waiting in the 
portico of that edifice, with daggers concealed beneatli their cloaks. 
They crowded about him as he entered the hall, while Trebouius 
detained Antony in conversation at the door. Gmsor took his seat, 
and Tillius Gimber approached him to present a petition for his 
brother’s pardon. Under the pretence of joining in the suj^lica^ 
tion, the conspirators grasped Gassor’s hands,’ and Gimber pulled 
his toga over his arms. At this signal, Gasca struck the first 
blow. It only grazed Gsssar’s shoulder, and, releasing one of bis 
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arms, lie seized the hilt of Casca* * * § s dagger. Foir a moment he de- 
fended himself with his stilus* and wounded one of his assailants. 
But at the sight of Brutus among his murderers, he exclaimed, 
“ Et tUj Brute ^^ — “Thou too, Brutus I” — drew his toga over his 
face, and ceased resistance, while the conspirators fulfilled the 
oath they had sworn, that each one of them would bathe his dagger 
in the Dictator’s blood. Supported for an instant by the blows 
struck at him from every side, ho staggered a few paces, and fell 
on a spot which seemed chosen by the v^ irony of fiite : — 

Even at the base of Fompey'a statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Ciesar fell. 

He died in his fifty-sixth year. The deeds which ho had per- 
formed, and the much vaster enterprizes that he meditated, bear 
witness to his transcendent practical genius alike in war and peace. 
His intellectual qualities and habits are described by Cicero as em- 
bracing genius, understanding, memory, taste, reflection, industry, 
and exactness. The luiivcrsal application of his powers is thus 
summed up by a modern historian : — “ He was great in everything 
he undertook ; as a captain, a statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist, an 
orator, a poet, an historian, a grammarian, a mathematician, and 
an architeef’t And the historian of the Gsesars has pointed out 
that “ The secret of this manifold excellence was discovered by 
Pliny in the unparalleled energy of Ccesar’s intellectual powers, 
which he could devote without distraction to several subjects at 
once, or rush at any moment from one occupation to another with 
the abniptness and rapidity of lightning. { Caesar could be writing 
and reading, dictating and listening, all at the same time ; he was 
wont to occupy four amanuenses at once, and had been known on 
occasions to employ os numy as seven together. § And, as if to 
complete the picture of the most perfect specimen of human abi- 
lity, we are assured tliat in all the exercises of the camp his vigour 
and skill were not less conspicuous. He fought at the most peril- 
ous moments in the ranks of the soldiers ; he could manage his 
charger without the use of reins, and he saved his life at Alexan- 


* The short })icce of iron, sharpened at the end, for writing on waxen tablets, which 
a Roman carried in his writing case. 

t Dramoun, Geschicktc Roms^ vol. iii p. 746. 

t St Cicero says of him : Sed hoc ripas horribili vigilontia, celeritate, diligentia 
est.” (ildilW. Vlll. 9.) 

§ At least so says Fliny {I2.K yii. 25). Ferhaps thoro are official persons who 
can fonn some idea of the amount of attention to each clerk, which would bring the 
statement within the limits of possibility. 
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dria by his address in the art of swimming.”* There is a bnst of 
Julias CsBsar in the Britisli Museum, in which every lineament 
corresponds to this character, and wliich gives us a far better idea 
of his features than all the laboured description of his biographers. 

Of his moral quaHties, we have had frequent occasion to notice 
his generosity and affability, his marvellous power of winning 
friends, and his clemency to his enemies. The lost quality pro- 
ceeded from a mixture of genuine kindness of heart with a far- 
sighted magnanimity of policy ; for he was restrained by no scruple 
of conscience from usingVhatever means would effect his ends. 
His Epicurean love of the amenities of life never descended to the 
habit of gross self-indulgence. Thougli profligate in his amours 
from his earliest youth, and in the case of Cleopatra enslaved by 
love, his habitual temperance is attested by the saying of Cato, 
that Cmssir alone came sober to fhe overthrow of the Republic. In 
the control of his temper also he presented a striking contrast to 
Alexander, f These virtues were conspicuous on tlic surface of 
Cmsar's character; but, if we descend deeper, we find in him 
faults that are an epitome of the corruption of his age, — ^its want 
of reverence for the old foundations of social virtue, and for the 
first principles of truth and of self-sacrificing virtue. He was at 
once the product and the avenger of the doep-sefitcd diseases 
which had made the longer duration of tlie existing state of things 
at Rome impossible. Cicero, in spite of his pitiable weaknesses, 
— Cato, notwithstanding his rejnilsive harshness, — could live 
through the same age without the sac)*ificc of pure morality and 
unselfish patriotism. It is with such men that Caesar should be 
compared, and not with Pompey and the faction of the nobles. 
That these men were utterly in the wrong does not prove Cmsar to 
have been in the right ; nor does th^ useless crime of his mur- 
derers raise him to the dignity of a political martyr. Tlie neces- 
sities which urged him on through the later stages of his career — 
even could “ the tyrant’s plea ” ever bo admitted os valid — can 
plead no excuse for the deliberate choice of his earlier ambition, 
nor. exempt him from the condemnation which histoiy passes upon 
the usurper. And wlien the points of real greatness in his cha- 
racter ore used to cast a false halo over each fresh attempt to 
imitate his political crimes, that very greatness assures us that 
the result must be but a wretched plagiarism : — 

" JCIouo bnt iiimsnlf can bo his parallel/' 

* Morlvalo. Vol. II. p. 600. 

t **Magno illo Alexandro, sed sabrio Tieque iracmidOf simiUimus/' (Yell. Fatero>) 
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■ 

THE LAST CIVIL WAR: AND THE FOUNDATION OP THE 
EMP1RE.~FR0M THE DEATH OF CiESAR TO THE 
BATTLE OF ACTIUM. B.C. 44 TO B.C. 31. 

** nis legs bcstrid the oceau : his rear'd arm 
Crested the world : his Toioe was propertied 
As all the tuned sphei-cs, and iRat to friends; 

Bat when he meant to quail and shake the orb, 

He was ns rsitfcling thunder. For his bounty ; 

There was no winter in *t : an autumn 'twaa^ 

That grew the more liy reaping : his delights 
Were dolphiii-like ; they show'd his back above 
The element they liv'd in : in his livery 
WT.'dk'd crowns and crowiiets ; realms and islands were 
As plates dropp’d from Jiis pocket.” — SuAKSmax. 

SEQUEL Of CJiSAll’S UEATIl — TIIK CONSPIKATOIIB ANU THE fXOPLS — THE CORPSE Of 
GS:SAR->PROOKE1)1N(1S OP ANToKV -IlKOlSIOX OF TJIK SENATE — UOLLi)V BEOOEGI- 
LlATION—UAiS All’s ACTS ARE OONFlllUED ANU THE PROVINCES ALLOTTED— OAISAR's 
TESTAMENT — FUNERAL ORATION OF MARK ANTONY — FURY OF THE PEOPLE — GO- 
VERNMENT OF ANTONY— Ills USE OF C^SAll’S PAPERS— OCTAVIUS AT APOLLOMU— 
IMS DECISION ON JIKARINO OF a.ESAR’S DEATH — M. VIPSANIUS AC RIPPA— OCTAVIUS 
RETURNS TO ITALY — CLAIMS IIIS INIIKKITANCK AS 0. JULIUS C/KSAR OCTAVIANUS — 
HIS INTERVIEW WITH CICERO— HE ARRIVES AT ROME— OMENS OF HIS GREATNESS — 

HE cor UTS THE SENATE AND PEOPLE— HIS INTERVIEW WITH ANTONY OCTAVIAN 

niSCHAIlGKS OiESAu’s BEQUESTS — IIIS POPULARITY— APOTHEOSIS OF JULIUS — THE 
PUOVINOKS— CJCEIIO’S * PHILIPPirs’ — ANTONY LEAVES RONE— WAR OF MUTINA— 
DEFEAT OF ANTONY— OCTAVIAN BREAKS WITH THE SENATE, RETURNS TO ROME, AND 
BECOMES CONSUL— HIS COALITION WITH ANTONY AND LEPlbUS— TRlVUVi- 
HATE — PROSCRllTION — MURDER OF CICERO — SUCCESSES OP SEXTUS POMPEIUS — THE 
REPUBLICANS IN THE EAST— BATTLES OF PHILIPPI — DEATHS OF L’RUTUS AND CASSIUS 

PARTITION OF THE PUOVINOKS —ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA— CONFUSION IN ITALY 

WAR OF PEIfUSIA — THE PARTIIIANS IN SYRIA— ANTONY AND SEXTUS BEFORE BHUN- 
DISIUM— RECONCILIATION OF THE TUIUMVIttS— PEACE WITH SEXTUS POXPBY AT MI- 
SKNUM — VKNTIDIUS DEFEATS THE PARTIIIANS— NEW WAR WITH SEXTUS, AND DEFEAT 
OF OCTAVIAN— SECOND KKCOKCl LIA'I ION OF OCTAVIAN AND ANTONY — TREATY OP 
TARENIUM-— AGRTPPA’s VICTORY OVER SEXTUS I'OMrBY— pKPOBlIIOH OF IBPIDUS — 
DEATH OF SEXTUS —EXTINCTION OF THE SENATORIAL PARTY — HONOURS HEAPED 
UPON OCTAVIAN- AQRIPPA AND U.EGKNAH — ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA IN THE EAST — 
ANTONY’S DEFEAT IN J•AKT111A— 1113 ARMENIAN OAVPAIQN AND TlUUMPn AT ALEX- 
ANDRIA — ROMAN PROVINCES GIVEN TO OLSUPATRA— THE EGYPTIAN COURT — OCTA- 
VIAn’h 6U00E8BFUL WARS IN THE ALPS — HIS GROWING POPULARITY — ^FINAL BREACH 
WITH ANTONY — WAR DECLARED AGAINST EGYPT — BATTLE OF ACTIUM — FLIGHT OF 
CLEOPATRA AND ANTONY— OCTAVIAN LANdS IN EGYPT — DEATHS OF ANTONY, CLEO- 
PATRA, AND OA8ARION ^EGYPT MADE A ROMAN PROVINCE— RETURN AND TRIUMPH 
OF OCTAVIAN— EPOCH OF THE EMPIRE. * 

Could the murder of Caisar have been justified on moral 
grounds, the want of any preparation for the next step would 
have branded it as a crime. The conspirators seemed to have hoiwsd 
that the people would at once have ratified tlicir deed ; and they 
rushed from the Senate-house to the Forum, brandishing fheir 
bloody daggers, carrying a cap of liberty on the point of a spear, 
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and crying out that they had killed a tyrant and a king. Brutus 
mounted the rostra, and began an elaborate speech ; but, instead 
of being hailed as the second founder of the Bepublic, his voice 
was drowned in tumultuous cries. The people had wavered in 
their allegiance to Ca3saT ; but a true instinct told them that they 
would be no gainers by his death. The rest of the Senators hod 
dispersed in fright on the perpetration of the deed, and the con- 
spirators found tliemsclvcs completely isolated. They hastened to 
the Capitol, under tho pretence of paying their vows to Jupiter, 
and occupied it with tho bands of Dccimus Brutus. The move- 
ment was not too soon, for Lepidus who, as master of the horse, 
commanded a legion outside the city, sent troops to occupy the 
Forum during the night These hasty movements had left them 
no time to drag the body of Gtesiir, as those of the Gnicclii had 
been dragged^ through tiie streets, and throw it into tho Tiber — an 
indignity which some at least of the conspirators proposed. The 
corpse of tho master of the world, who hsul boasted in the morn- 
ing that the Ides of March had come and found him safe, lay 
alone at the base of his rival’s statue, till three of his servants 
carried it on a broken litter to his house. Antony had escaped in 
tho first confusion. His death had been proposed by some of tlie 
conspirators as needful for their safisty, but Brutus had protested 
against sullying tyrannicide with wanton murder ; and they now 
found their own safety in the double policy of Antony. They wera 
joined in the Capitol by tho small remnant whom the civil war hod 
left of the old aristocratic party. Among the first to resort to 
them was Cicero, who never ceased to praise tlie deed which had 
been done, as an act of justice on a public enemy. He urged the 
vigorous policy of assuming the government of tho state, and 
above all making no terms witli Antony. 

The surviving consul, shut up for security in his o\vn house, 
continued daring the night to gain information of the proceedings 
of tho conspirators, to communicate with Lepidus, and above all 
to secure Ccesar’s private pape^, which were sent to him by Cal- 
purnia, with a treasure of 4000 talents. Tho possession of Cicsor’s 
wiirgave him an irresistible appeal to the people, and Lepidus 
was won over by the promise of the vacant pontificate. But on 
the following morning (March 16th) another of Ccesar^s partisans, 
Dolabella, came forward to support the conspirators from personal 
enmity to Antony. His appearance in the Forum with the insignia 
of a consul — ^for CsBsar had promised him the succession to tho 
office — encouraged -the friends of the conspirators to invite them 
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to descend into the Foram, where Brutus again harangued the 
people. He boldly justified &e deed, claimed to have acted in the 
spirit of his great ancestor, and called the people to rally once 
more round the Pompeian standard, which Sextus was still bearing 
up against the forces of the late Dictator. But the appeal met 
with no response, and the conspirators returned to the Capitol. 
They now saw that their only hope was to make terms with 
Antony, who, by his authority as consul, opened the public 
treasury, which contained the enormous sum of 700,000,000 
sesterces, and assumed the government of the city. The con- 
spirators invited him to summon the Senate to decide between the 
two parties ; and he at once complied, feeling that the balance was 
thus thrown into his own hands. His proposal that the acts of 
Cmsar should be ratified, his murder passed over in silence, and 
his remains honoured with a public funeral, was warmly Bupj)ortcd 
by Ciccjro, and adopted by tlie ^Senate. The conspirators camo 
down from»tlie Capitol in the guise rather of amnestied criminals 
than of triumphant liberators. Brutus supped with Lepidus, and 
Cjissius with Antony; but the grim pleasantries of the latter 
banquet betrayed what was in their thoughts. “ Have you stiU a 
dagger under your arm?” asked the consul in a tone of raillery. 

Yes! ” replied Cassius, with some bitterness; ^‘onofor you if 
you affect the tyranny.” 

On the following day (March 18th) the conspirators resumed 
tlieir places in the Senate, which confirmed tlie assignment, of the 
provinces that Csesar had already made to him. Cisalpine Gaul 
was allotted to Dccimus Brutus, who would thus hold the com- 
mand of ail army in the north of Italy ; Marcus Brutus obtained 
Macedonia, where the legions destined for the Parthian war were 
assembled ; Asia and Syria gave Trebonius and Cassius the re- 
sources of the East. Marcus Brutus and Cassius, however, had 
still to fulfil the year of their prastorship at Home ; while the 
sui)rcme magistracy remained in the Iiands of the consuls Antony 
and Dolabella, who had affected a reconciliation. Antony, as will 
immediately appear, flattered himself with the power of crush- 
ing the conspirators long before they could assume their respec- 
tive governments. The public funeral of Cassar furnished his 
opportunity. 

Atticus, as he sat by Cicero in the Senate, had whispered that 
all was lost if the funeral were permitted, and Cassius had at- 
tempted an opposition, which was overruled by Brutus. Before 
the day appointed for the funeral, the testament of Ciesar was 
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made publiat Joined with his chief heir were Fedius and Fina- 
riuB, the other two grandsons of his sisters, and the ingratitude 
which stamped so many of his murderers was keenly felt, when 
the name of Decinius Brutus appeared among the- heirs in rever- 
sion, f But an interest more than sentimental was excited when 
the people heard that ^Caesar had left a legacy of 300 sesterces 
(nearly 3/.) to every citizen, besides bequeathing to them his 
gardens beyond tlie Tiber, with their halls and corridors, which 
were afterwards enlarged and bcautilied by Augustus. They nfbro 
already overwhelmed with gratitude, shame, and indignation, 
when their senses were appealed to by the magnificent obsequies 
of their benefactor, whose waxen ciBgy was raised on a platibnn 
which turned in every direction, exhibiting the marks of the three- 
and-twenty wounds. Nor was their imagination less inflamed by 
the dramas which formed a part of the funeral games. The Con- 
test for tlte Anns of AcUlks reminded them tliat tlieir hero had 
left behind neither a Ulysses nor an Ajax among the fictions that 
kept hollow truce over his corpse ; and the stoiy of Agamemnon 
and Glytemnestra reminded them of the revenge due for an un- 
natural murder. Last of all, the consul Antony came foiwafd to 
pronounce that marvellous oration which Appian has preserved, and 
of which the authority of Cicero proves that our great dramatist 
has not exaggerated the power and tlie artifice.} When at the 
highest pitch to which he could work up his hearers’ recollection 
of the. great deeds of Julius, he suddenly lifted the blood-stained 
robe that covered the mangled corse, and for cvciy rent in the 
garment pointed to a wound in the beloved form, the struggling 
tide of fury burst forth at once. They forbad the body to bo 
carried for& to tlic pyre built up in the Campus Martius. Here 
it should be burnt, in the Fonun, nay some said in the very temple 
of Jupiter. At last it was borne to the Curia of Pompey, the 
scene of the bloody deed. A funeral pile was built up of benches 
and tables, and an apparition of the Dioscuri themselves, descend- 
ing to apply the torch, redeemed the sacrilege of burning the dead 
within the sacred boundary of the city. Tlie garments and trinkets 
of the bystanders, the instruments of the musicians, the arms of 
the soldiers, were cast upon the burning heap, around which men 
of every nation, from the Celt to the Jew, swelled the chorus of 

* It is by diamatic licence that Rhaksperc has connected the reading of the will 
with the funeral oration of Antony. 

t There was no jecogaition of O^sarioii, and Cleo]iati'a retired in disappointment to 
Egypt. ' 

'‘Tna ilia pnlchra landatio, tna miscraUo, tuu eohurtalio'* (Cicero, Philipp, 11. 86). 
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wailing, which soon changed to the ciy of 'vengeance. Brands 
snatched from the pyre were borne against the houses of Brutus 
and Cassius, who had fled from the city at the beginning of the 
tumult Their retainers repulsed tlic disorderly assault ; but the 
mob roamed through the city in sesircli of victims ; and the poet 
Hclvius Cinna, on attached friend of Csesar’|, was tom in pieces 
by mistake for Cinna the conspirator. A marble column was soon 
afterwards erected by the people over Ctesar’s ashes, with an in-* 
Bcription, “To tlie Father of his country.” 

That day’s work put an end to the hollow compromise, and left 
Antony master of llomc. He invited the chiefs of both parties in 
the Senate to join him in a policy of moderation. Just when he 
was expected to claim the dictatorship, lie proposed the abolition 
of the office, which no Boiuau ruler ever afterwords assumed ; and 
Cicero uttered the universal joy at this deliverimee not only from 
the royalty they had borne, but from the very fear of royalty. But 
they soun foi;ud themselves subject to a new and capricious form 
of irresponsible power. Keeping to himself Caesar’s inivate papers, 
Antony began to use them as the autliority for proposing new 
measures, banishing one man, and conferring honours and rewards 
upon another ; and this upon such scraps of memoranda, that, as 
Cicero says, every act, writing, word, promise, thought of Caesar’s 
had more force than if he had been alive. Nor was this all. 
When no vestige of a document could be found to suit liis puipose, 
Antony employed one of his scribes, named Faberius, to fabricate 
what he wanted. The Senate, taught by recent experience the 
power of Ciesar’s name, registered every decree that professed to 
boar it ; but the Avits of Uome took their revenge on tlioso who 
owed tlieir advancement to the alleged favour of tlie dead, by 
nicknaming them Ordtoi and Charonitm^ the “ men of Orcus ” and 
“ passengers of Charon.” The impatience wliich the populace began 
to feel under his despotic government was made a pretext for 
demanding tlie Senate’s permission to enrol a body-guard of six 
thousand men. But it was now time to provide for the security of 
Italy ; and Antony left the city in April to superintend the distri- 
bution of the Campanian lands among Caesar’s veterans, under An 
agrarian law carried by his brother Lucius as tribune. His col- 
league Dolabella, left behind to govern B< me, gratified the Senate, 
and excited the anxiety of Antony, by the severity with w'hich he 
repressed the popular movements that were made in the mune of 
Gassar. Forty relations had fallen into a confusion Avhicli a power 
above that of Antony and the Senate was to bring back to ordei*. 
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Gaius Octavius — as we have now to call him for the last time 
— ^had been but 'a few months at Apollonia, waiting for Gaosar’s 
landing on his way to the East, when a hurried letter from his 
mother Atia informed him of the deed of the Ides of March. 
The news had reached her but vaguely, and the will had not yet 
been published; bnt^the instinct of woman saw in the yonth at 
once the only head of Cajsar’s party and avenger of his death. 
She urged his instant return to Homo : — “ Go, my son : may the 
gods conduct tliee whither tliy high destiny calls ihco : may they 
grant me soon to see thee victorious over thy enemies ! ” A re- 
sponsive chord was at once struck in the breast of Octavius. The 
ambition of the youth who had ventured, at tlie age of eighteen, 
to ask Gassar for tlie mastership of the horse, did not shrink from 
his liigh destiny; and from that moment ho resolved to ^irovc 
himself tlie nephew of his uncle.” It was an act of personal 
devotion, not of political principle ; and the key to the apparent 
inconsistencies of his career is to be found in the fact tliat, wliile 
his own politics were aristocratic, he devoted himself heart and 
soul to the exaction of vengeance for Gmsar’s death, and the recovery 
of Crosar’s inheritance of empire. 

It was his fortune to have at his side one of those friends, who, 
like Sully to Henry IV., seem created to double tlie strength and 
counsel of men who arc called to a great work. Marcus Vipsa- 
Nius Agrippa, born, like Octavius himself, in the consulship of 
Gicero (b.c. 63), of an obscure family,* had been appointed by 
Cfesar as tlie comjianion of his military studies at Apollonia. Ho 
already showed the elements of that character, the subsequent 
development of which has been well described in the following 
words ; — “ He was, in the highest sense of the term, a man of 
business, possessing with force of character and natural courage 
that intuitive good sense which seems more like instinct than 
genius, but which, if less brilliant, is nearly always more success- 
ful. His straightforward abilities were exactly of the class re- 
quired to comjilcte tlie far-reaching policies, but over-subtle 
appliances, of his companion.” Octavius had also with him 
Qifintus Salvidicnus Rufus, who, after rendering him good service, 
turned traitor and was put to death in b.c. 40. Agq^pa and 
Salvidienus advised him to sail for Italy at the head of the sol- 
diers in the camp of Apollonia, who declared their readiness to 
follow him. But now he began to show that profound policy 
which makes tlie youth of nineteen one of the* greatest wonders of 

* It is not certain whether his father was the son of a f^dman. 
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history. Bather than proclaim a new civil war, which would have 
enabled Antony to declare him a public enemy,' he resolved to 
throw himself upon the support of Csasar’s partisans in Italy. 
Grossing the Adriatic with only a few attendants, he landed, not 
at Brundisium, but at tlie obscure town of Lupia, and there re- 
mained quiet to learn the course that events had taken. Here he 
was joined by his mother Atia and his step-father Philippus, and 
the tidings of Cmsar’s will determined him, in spite of their earnest 
dissuasion, to claim his inheritance and to assume his adoptive 
name, C. Julius G^sab Octavianus. Received with enthusiasm 
by the garrison of Brundisium, he boldly sent forward his claims 
to Borne ; but still he declined the services of the veterans who 
flocked around him, and journeyed leisurely onwards. At Putcoli 
he visited and conversed with Gicero, who was rejoiced to welcome 
a rival to tlie hated Antony. Ho reached Borne on the 27th of 
April, and, as he entered the city, d peculiar effulgence about the 
sun was interpreted as a welcome from heaven. This omen was 
but one of many, which are said to have attended his whole 
course, from the morning of his birth, on the very day on which the 
Senate was discussing the late of tlie Gatilinarian conspirators, 
when an astrologer declared that the Lord of the 'World was 
bom. 

Octavian at once took the formal steps Ibr claiming OiBsar’s 
inheritance, but preserved an impenetrable reserve concerning the 
succession to his honours. The necessity of obtaining a Lex 
CuTuita to sanction his adoption gave occasion to his haranguing 
the people, and his praises of the late Dictator excited Cicero’s 
anxiety; but his bearing conciliated the Senate. Antony hastened 
back to Borne, where he arrived in May, and an interview with •> 
Octavum revealed to him tlie unsus])ectcd force of his rival’s 
character. Ho refused to pay over Cojsar’s money, on tlie grounds 
that it was public money and was all spent, and tliat but for him 
the will would have been set aside. He claimed Octavian’s grati- 
tude, and apjiealed to his fears, urging him not to assume a name 
that would bring on him so many enemies. Octavian at once sold 
his own property, and, gathering all he could obtain from his 
friends, j^charged his uncle’s legacies. This act at once exhi- 
bited to the Senate his firm resolution, and laid the basis of his 
populariiy in the gratitude of every Boman citizen. A splendid 
opportunity now occurred for showing himself to the people as an 
heir worthy of Gessor. On the morning of Phorsalia, when tlio 
consul gave his watchword of Venus GenetriXj he had vowed to 
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baild a temple and celebrate annual games to his aneestral god- 
dess. The temple was erected and endowed, but the priests had 
neglected the games, which Octavian now undertook to celebrate 
at his own charge. In spite of tlie opposition of Antony, he 
brought forth the golden throne and jewelled crown, which the 
Senate hud appointed to be exhibited in G^esar’s honour at all 
public festivals. The signs of heaven were once more vouchsafed. 
A comet of unprecedented brightness displayed its white scimitar 
in the sky for seven out of tlic eleven days of the festival. It was 
hailed as the Julian Star^ and the token that the murdered hero 
had been raised, like ItomiduS, to the society of the gods. The 
statue of the new god Divus Julius was set up in the temple of 
Venus, a ritual was framed for his worsliij), and the month Quinc^ 
tills was henceforth called Julius in his honour.* 

The Senate could not ref\,ise to sanction the clearly revealed will 
of heaven, but the conspirators could not mistake the probable 
consequences. Since their first flight from the city, they seem to 
have lingered in its neighbourhood, and Brutus and Cassius, who 
were still praetors, were certainly at Home in April. Trebonius and 
Cimber had set out for their provinces of Asia and Bithynia, and 
Dccimus Brutus had assumed his government of Cisalpine Gaul; 
but an army and people both devoted to Ctesar precluded tlic 
thought of repeating the passage of the Rubicon. Meanwhile 
Antony had obtained from the Senate a new allotment of the pro- 
vinces. He and Uolabella were to receive Macedonia and Syria 
on the expiration of their consulships, tljough these jirovinccs 
had been promised to Brutus and Cassius ; and the appearance of 
compensation was made to them by a commission to collect corn on 
’the coasts of the Mediterranean, which would have the effect of 
removing them from Rome (June, n.o. 44). Of their indecision at 
this crisis, we owe a vivid picture to Cicero, who himself left Italy 
in disgust, but was driven back by adverse winds, and returned 
to Rome on the 31st of August. In the interval, Antony had 
been intriguing to obtain t^ie province of Cisalpine Gaul, with 
the command of the six legions destined for tlie Parthian War, 
wBich he proposed to recal from Macedonia to Italy; and his 
pur|)OBe had been accomplislicd by an affected rcconciliai|ion with 
Octavian, who seems to have consented, for the immediate object 
of crushing Dccimus Brutus (July, b.o. 44). M. Brutus and 

* It sliould lie remembored tliat the epithet Divtis means, not simply diviiuit 
deified. It wns never prefixed to an emperor’s name till after his decease. (On the 
whole subject^ ace the artidc Apolheom in Smith’s IHctioMary of AidAquUies.) 
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Cassius left Some, after an impotent protest against Antony’s 
usurpation ; and Cicero had met them at Velia. * 

Antony was now prepared for the decisive conflict with his one 
formidable enemy in the Senate. He sent a special invitation to 
Cicero for the meeting of the 1st of September ; but the orator 
stayed at home to forge some of those thunderbolts, of which wo 
liave seen him write, and preferred to let his foe commence the 
fight by a coarse invective against the skulker. Antony threat- 
ened to send workmen to pull down about Cicero’s ears the«housc 
on the Palatine, wliich Clodius had once before demolished. He 
then retired to revel at his Tiburtine villa. His colleague Dola- 
bella summoned tlie Senate for Cie following day (Sept. 2); and 
then Cicero came forward to deliver the first of those great 
orations, which he entitled Philippics^ in imitation of those 
launched by Demosthenes against the Macedonian.* “Tliey pre- 
tended, like i-heir immortal prototypes, to be the last indignant 
assertion of a country’s freedom against a daring aggressor; ” but 
they fall immeasurably below their original, both in dignity and 
practical character. Apart from the native faults of imitation by 
an inferior artist, the meanness of Antony imparts a correspond- 
ing tone to Cicioro’s invectives. In the first Philippic, however, 
Ciccjro was content with attacking Ihe public conduct of Antou|r, 
who rejoined, on the 19th of Scptcjinbcr, with a bitter invective on 
the orator’s whole career. Cicero was absent, find the antagonists 
never again met facie to face, till Antony glutted his revenge by 
giizing on his victim’s severed hcjid. ^ 

He had mcanwliile to prepare for a war not of words. The pro- 
found dissimulation of Octavian should warn us against accepting 
his denial of the charge that he suborned assassins against Antony. 
Roth left Home, Antony to secure the doubtftil fidelity of the 
four Macedonian legions, wliich had landed at Brundisium in 
October ; Octavian to levy a fiwee from the colonics of Cs^-sar’s 
veterans in Catnpania. Antony had succeeded in quelling a 
mutiny, and after starting the army fpr Arirainum, had returned to 
Rome, to lay his comjihiints of Octavius before the Senate, when 
he received ^e alarming news that two of his legions had deserted 
to Octavian, and shut themselves up in Alim. His only hope was 
in obtaining military command of Cisalpine Gaul, where his 
remaining legions, with tlie forces that Lepidus and Pollio w'crc 
bringing from Spain, and Plancus flbm Transalpine Gaul, might 
enable him to crush Decimus Brutus, and then to make head 

• Seo Vol. II., pp. 15, foil. 
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agaiiist Octavian. On the other hand^ the force commanded by 
the latter, amounting to four legions, with a fifth in process of 
levying, left the Senate no choice but to accept him as their cap- 
tain on his arrival at Rome. Thus strangely were the parts of the 
leading actors shifted. The Senate, which had rejoiced in Gaasar’s 
murder, was leagued witli his heir against the consul with whom 
they had lately acted, and who, in the assumed character of 
Caesar’s true representative, wfua trying to wrest Cisalpine Gaul 
from one of Ca3sar’s murderers. But the party of the Senate had 
another leader, besides their champion in the field. It was at this 
crisis (Nov. b.c. 44), that Cicero threw off all remains of vacilla- 
tion, and, while he laboured in private and in the Senate-house to 
fortify tlie Senators in the resolution to resist Antony to tlie last, 
fulminated against him the celebrated Second Philippic,” which, 
in spite of the extravagance of its invective, is the greatest work 
of the great master.* The last attack which Antony had made 
upon him had removed all dread of offending him by removing all 
hope of reconciliation. 

** Then farewell hope : and with it farewell fear I *’ 

The desponding patriot has at length roused himself to declare 
deadly war against his country’s foe. Long had ho hesitated, long 
Mkl he schemed for his personal safety, amidst the ruin which he 
saw too clearly closing around the commonwealth. But all timid, 
all wavering, all selfish counsels he discarded for ever. The attack 
he had just sustained had lashed him to frenzy. He beheld all 
his danger, and he resolved to meet it without shrinking. Rome 
should be saved, or he should perish with her. He had saved her 
once before, and no man — ^hc believed — could save her except him- 
self. Or, if he did not really cherish the hope of saving her, he 
would at least destroy her tyrant with her, and build his own fame 
upon the overthrow of a personal enemy. The death-struggle to 
which he had now pledged himself, the fanatic rage he breathed 
against the object of his hate, the vast interests at stake, the 
awful scene of murder which had just closed, and the train of 
proscription, massacre, and civil war, the anarchy crowned by 
tyranny which loomed in the distance, all combined to invest with 
solemn interest this divine effort of expiring liberty.”t ^ 

tribute, not more eloquent than true, to the motives of the great 
man, whose statesmanship s^me affect to despise, and to denounce 

* Tho Second Fhilipplc was never delivered : and both its length and many choiac- 
teriatica of ita style seem to prove that it was never intended for delivery. 

t Merivale^Vol. 11. p. 116. 
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his spirit as pusillanimous, but who crushed Catiline, withstood 
Glodius, and opposed Antony at the climax of his power. It is 
well, after the evont, to echo the levities of the satirist who lived 
in an age when all sympathy for moral greatness had well nigh 
perished, and to read in this great speech a fruitless provocation 
of the dagger of Antony ; but tlie reason for its proving fruitless 
is overlooked. The smooth, deep perfidy of Octavian was an ele- 
ment on which Cicero could not calculate, or foresee that after 
striking hands with the tyrant against whom he had drawn the 
sword, he would seal the compact with the blood of the friend and 
counsellor, who had given him his generous confidence, and whom 
he continued to address os his father. The freedom with which 
Cicero uttered his final judgment on the usurpation of the dead 
Cmsor ought to have enhanced the value of his aficction for his 
heir, whom he seems to have chcrjshcd as the child of his own 
consulship and tlie destined saviour of tlie state from another and 
worser Catiline. History docs not scruxde to proclaim that there 
are unpardonable sins in her judgment, which deals with cha- 
racter, not destiny. Among these are deliberate perfidy, and wan- 
ton bloodshed for selfish objects, with whatever success they may be 
gilded over ; and the sacrifice of Cicero forms an iueiFaccable stain 
upon the memory of Augustus. The truth is, that Octavia#s 
professions of friendship to Cicero were sheer hypocrisy ; and, in 
the light of his secret designs, he road in the censures of Julius a 
condemnation of himself, which his own conscience mode keener 
than the invectives against Antony. 

At the crisis itself, the puhliciition of the Second Philipjnc, fol- 
lowed by the delivery of the Third and Fourth, produced a decisive 
cifect on xmhlic feeling. The reputation of Antony was annihi- 
lated, the confidence of the Senate restored, and the December of 
B.C. 44 saw Cicero in a jiosition almost as proud as that of his 
consulship. Octavian ofiered to lead his troops in the name of the 
Senate to the relief of Decimus Biutus, whom Antony was now 
besieging in Mutina {Modena ) ; and, in the Fifth Philippic, de- 
livered in tl\c debate on tliis ])roposal, Cicero contrasted Octaviay’s 
patriotic devotion with his uncle’s first great mistake of preferring 
his own aggrandisement to the approval of his fellow-citizens 
(Dec. 20, B.C. 44). The Senate, however, resolved first to try 
iiegociation, and Cicero addressed his Sixth Philippic to the 
people, begging them to rely on hi? vigilance. He had become, 
lus he jocosely says, a mob orator in his old age. 

On the Ist of January, b.c. 43, the consuls Hirtius and Pansa, 
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who had long before been designated by Caesar, entered on their 
office. Hirtius marched at once into Cisalpine Gaul, at the 
head of the legions of Octavian, who proved his loyalty to the 
republic by serving as tlie consul’s legate. On the return of the 
envoys witli insulting demands from Antony, Pansa followed his 
colleague with fresh levies, while Cicero coiitiDUod to stimulate 
the Senate and people with his Philippics, and virtually conducted 
the government of Home. A furious but indecisive conflict at 
Forum Gallorum, between Mutina and Ilononia {Bologna)^ in 
which Pansa was mortally wounded (April 15th), was followed by 
g. battle in front of Mutina (April 27tli). Antony was defeated, 
and driven back into his camp ; but Hirtius was slain in the pur- 
suit Tlic first battle having been reported at Home as a decisive 
victory, Cicero proposed a tlianksgiving for fifty days in honour of 
Pansa, Hirtius, and Octavian,, in the Fourteenth and last of his 
Philippics. Antony, finding it impossible to hold the lines before 
Mutina, made a masterly retreat across tlic Maritime Alps, and 
joined Lepidus, who had jueserved an ambiguous sittitiide at 
Forum Julii {Frgufi)^ in Transalpine Gaul. Dccimus Bnitus, 
having been detained by the want of cavalry and money, and by 
the flat refusal of Octavian to join him in the pursuit, at last fol- 
lAved across the Alps, and united his forces io the army with 
which Plaiicus, on the L^erc^ watched Antony and Lepidus. 

A letter of Hecimus Brutus to Cicero confesses that Octavjan, 
if willing to obey hiiri, would not have been obeyed by his own 
men. The deatiis of Hirtius and Pansa* bad left the young 
Cmsar in sole command of liis uncle’s veterans, and with the 
vacant eonsnlsliip in his grasp. Cicero’s alarm was proportioned 
to his newly-awakened confidence; and lie turned his eyes to 
Dccimus Brutus on the one hand, and to Marcus Brutus and 
Cassius on the other, as the last defenders of the Republic. Just 
then the news arrived from Syria, that Dolabella, whom Antony 
had sent to take possession of the province, had been defeated by 
Cassius at Laodicea, and driven to commit suicide. Tlie Senate 
fancied that they could once more rally the Pom])ei{Uj party, and 
dispense with Octavian ; and they repeated the liital policy they 
had pursued towards his uncle. Sextus Pompey, who had again 
gathered a force in Spain, was appointed their commander on tlie 
seas; and all the officers in the East received orders to obey 
Brutus and Cassius. Decimus Brutus alone obtained their thanks 

* Knmonr accused Octavian of getting riil of tlie two consuls by piocnriiig tliu 
death of Hirtius iu the assault on Antony, and poisoning the wounds of Pansa I 
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for tlic victories wliicli had been won while he was shut up in 
Mutina : the refusal of a triumph to Octavian was embittered by 
one of Cicero’s ill-timed jests :* his soldiers wero tampered with 
by rewards proceeding directly from the Senate : and, to make 
the luckless parallel complete, his claim to stand fbr the consul- 
ship was chosen as the point of conflict. Octavian put forward 
the demand as an honour claimed by liis soldiers for their general. 
A deputation of four hundred veterans proceeded to Rome, to ask 
tlic consulship for liim, and an amnesty for the followers of Antony, 
with whom Octavian had now come to a secret undersbinding the 
moment lie found the Senate turning against himself. Tlio answer 
was evasive ; and one of the soldiers ruslied out of the Senatc- 
liouse to fetch his sword, and declared that it should gain his chief 
the consiilsliip. “ If this be the way,” said Cicero, “ tliat you sue 
for the consiilsliip, doubtless yoiu* chief will aci^uire it.” Octavian 
took him at his word, and advanced on Romo, under pretence of 
lieing (ionstraiiied by his eight legions, who tlirew off all discipline, 
and plundered along their whole line of march. The hasty pre- 
parations for defence, in which (hccro took the lead, .were aban- 
doned when Octavian encamped in the Field of Miu*s. Tlie Senators 
slipped out to join him : the prmtor.s led their legions from tlio 
Janicuhin hill into his camp : the gates were thrown open, and 1 j» 
entered amidst the acchunations of the people. Insisting on the 
forms of election, he was chosen consul witli his cousin, Q. Pedius, 
and received fresh honours from the Senate. lie now unveiled the 
object which he had all along xuirsued, by causing Pedius to yiro- 
posc the outlawry of the murderers of Cmsar. After a form ot 
trial, the sentence of interdiction from lire and water w'as ^lasscd 
on Brutus and Cassius, as well as on Sextus Pompey, who had 
already begun active measures as admiral of the Rex>ublie. Cicero 
and the otlier leaders of the Senate left the city, and, as soon as 
Octavian had started with his army for the North, Pedius proposed 
and carried an amnesty to Antony and Lepidiis (Se])t., n.c. 34). 

By previous arrangement with Octavian, those chiefs had re- 
crossed the Aljis; and both Plaiicus and Pollionow renounced tlieir 
allegiance to t he Senate. Oecimus Bratus, thus left alone, with 
ten legions of raw soldiers whose fidelity was more tliau doubtful, 
tried the bold exjieriment of a marcli through the north of Cisal- 
pine Gaul to join M. Brutus in Macedonia. Finding his march 
threatened by Octavian, he sittemx)ted to make his way round by 

* Lavdandum, ornandiuiif tollcndaniy is the phrase, only to ho s^ioilt hy timis- 
liitioii. 

vor.. in. 
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re- crossing the Alps ; but at the foot of the Septimier pass ho was 
deserted by his legions ; and he escaped with a band of 300 horse- 
men, wliich soon dwindled down to ten. At Aquileia he was seized 
by a Gallic chieftain, who informed Antony of his capture, and was 
reqaired to send his head. Tlie repnbllcau party lost in him their 
most able general. Tlio field was tlnis left clear to the rival chiefs, 
wlio approached each other with 'strong mutual distrust. Lepidus 
acted as mediator between Octavian and Antony, and a meeting 
was held on an islet in the little river Kheuus {Reno)^ near Bo- 
nonia {Bologm). Tlie conferences lasted three days, and ended in 
tlic formation of what is usually called the Skcond Tiuumvikate, 
which differed from the first by tlie claim to be a formally consti- 
tuted though self-appointed authority.* For five years Ihe Trium- 
virs were to exercise the functions of the consulate; but they 
really assumed unlimited power. The magistracies, however, were 
still to be filled up, and Ijepidiis was nominated fur the consulship 
of the ensuing year. The western provinces wore thus assigned : 
— Africa, with Sicily and Sardinia, to Octavian; Spain, with 
Gallia Narbonensis, to Lepidus; the remainder of the two Gauls 
to Antony. Italy, left nominally free, was threatened on the one 
hand by Antony from Cisalpine Gaul, on the other by the com- 
fland of Octavian over ihe sources of its supply of corn. Tlicse 
were each to have a force of ten legions for the war with Bnitus 
and Cassius, while the more insignificant conspirator, though 
designated to rule at Home, was to retain three legions only. 
The rccoiiciliatioii w^as cemented by the maiTiiigc of Octavian to 
the chiughtijr of Antony by Fulvia, tlie w idow of Clodius, and the 
most revengeful enemy of Cicero. 

The time was now come to satiate all the accumulated ven- 
geance which danger and dissimulation had postponed ; and the 
triumvirs aiiplied themselves to the work of proscription with all 
tJie malignity of past hatred and the still remaining fear for their 
own safety. If ever the historian is tempted 

“To throw pen down in divine disgust,’* 

jt is in recording this proscription, which draws its peculiar horror 
from the character of the conspirators. Cold-blooded, selfish, and 
resentful, they show not one trace of magnanimity, remorse, or 
j»ity; and the fury of Antony is less hideous than the policy of 
Octavian, who had no private enmity to revenge. Marius and 
Bulla could plead the poor excuse that they drew the dagger iu the 
heat of victory, and they at least pointed it against their foes ; ‘ 

• Compare p. 201. 
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but the triumvirs sacrificed their friends. In ^vhich character 
Paul us .dSmilius was placed on the list hy liis brotlier Lepidus, is 
uncertain ; but, in return for Antony’s surrender of his uncle 
Lucius Ciesar, Octavian bartered the life of his “ father ” Cicero, 
who was placed on the first list of seventeen names.* We leave it 
tb the biographer to tell how the “ father of his country ” met 
his fete, in the spirit of that pliilosophy which had been his chief 
solace during these troubled times, and how Antony and Fulvia 
glutted their revenge by the exposure of his head and outstretched 
hands on the rostra, which had so often witnessed the triumph of 
liis oratory. His brother and nephew, the elder and younger 
Quintus, perished at the same time. Hesides the provision made 
for the friends of the triumvirs by the estates of the jiroscribed, 
the people of eighteen Italian cities were dispossessed of their 
lands to satisfy the clamorous demands of the soldiers. 

While these measures were concocted in Gaul, many of the 
republican chiefs had returned to Home, in the full belief that 
Octavian had led his army against Antony, and confiding in the 
protection of Pedius, a former member of their party. Their 
security was dispelled by the sudden appearance of the emissaries 
of the triumvirs and their attack on the houses of tlie proscribed. 
The fearful agitation of the city subsided, as soon as it was known 
iJuit only seventeen were as yet doomed ; but Pedius died, worn 
out by his efforts to restore trampiillity. Tlie triumvirs entered 
I be city on three successive days, each at the head of a legion, and 
the triumvirate was formally constituted by tlie vote of the 
Comitia, and proclaimed on the 27lh of ^s^ovemher, u.c. 43. Then 
followed the publication of list after list of the jiroscribed, and a 
“Reign of Terror,” the feaiful and allecting anecdotes of which 
may be read in the pages of Roman history. The last list pub- 
lished was of those whoso lives were si^arcd, but their property 
confiscated. 

With the following year (n.c. 42), Lepidus and Plancus entered 
on the consulship, wliile Antony and Octavian in’epared for the 
double war with Brutus and Cassius in the east, and witli Sextus* 
. Pompey in the west. Left unmolested for more than a year, 
Sextus had become a formidable enemy. Though di*iven out of 
Spain by Pollio, he had found a refuge at Massilia, and, with a 
fleet coUected at that port, he hod seized upon Sicily, thus 

^ * The whole nmnher of tho proscribed is said to have been 800 senaton and 

2000 knights, inclniling mimcruus near relations and intimate friends of the 
triiiiiivirs. • 
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menacing the coasts of Italy, and cutting off tlic supplies of com. 
A fleet was collected at Ostia and Miseniim, under Salvidienus, while 
Octavian marched to Rliegiuni. But tJic liglit vessels of Pompey, 
and the superior seamanship of his piratical crcAVS, gave him the 
command of tJic Straits, and Octavian emharked from Brundisiura 
to join Antony in Greece. ^ * 

it is superfluous to trace the movements by wliieli Brutus and 
Cassius had wasted the time when a descent on Italy might have 
been decisive. Stopping sliortof so bold a measure, their plan, like 
Pompey’s, w.as to take possession of uortliern Greece, and liindcr 
the landing of the Italian anny on the Illyrian coast But they 
were still engaged in plundering Asia,* when they were recalled 
by the news thfit the triumvirs were in Epirns. The two armies 
met at PiiiLjrn, a city on the borders of Macedonia and llirace, 
between Amphipolis and the river Ncstus, in tlie plain wliicli 
stretches from tlic bay of Ncapolis to the foot of ]\It I’angicus, 
and commanding the pass liy which the high road from Europe to 
Asia pierces this range. -f Tiie republican cliicfs rested with their 
rear upon the mountains, Brutus and Cassius occupying separate 
camps on the summits of two hills which Hanked tJie ])ass, and a 
line of foTtifi(\n1ion at once connected their camps and clos(jd the 
road. Bratus held the right and Cassius the loft, his flank reach- 
ing to the sea. They had nineteen legions, numbering about 
80,000 men, witli 20,000 cavalry, and n number o! oriental 
auxiliaries. They were at first opposed only to Antony; bnt 
Octavian, fcjiring that his colleague would win the victory aloms 
while he kept his bod tlirougli sickness, caused himself to be 
carried on a litter, and joined Antony between Amphipolis and 
Philippi. Their united forces numbered also nineteen legions, but 
much stronger than those of the rcipublicans. On the otlier hand, 
they had bnt 13,000 liorsc, and their position in the plain, besides 
leaving the enemy the choice of the attack, wiis exposiMl to 
inundation by thc5 river Nestus. Like their opponents, the trium- 
virs held two sepoTiate csimps, Octavian on the left and Antony on 
•the right. The position of the hostile armies led to two distinct 
battles, each with a different result, though with a common final 
issue. 

• It was at this time that tho Xnnlhians, attackctl hy linitiis, repeated the 
ixnmolation of their ancestors in tins lime of Gyms (See Vol. I. pp. 278-9) 

+ Tho old colony of Crcnidcs, founded hy tho Tliosiiins for tlio sake of the n<’is^^‘ 
boiiriii" {^Id-inines, receivctl its new Tinmn from its sf*cond foimdiT, Philip tlic (h'l'at* 
After the battle, it was colouiEcd under tho name of Coluiiia Aiif'UHta Julia Phili' 'pen- 
sis^ and hence its imporlaiicc as “the chief city of Macedonia in those juirts and n 
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The conflict, on wliicli the destruction or revival of the republic 
hung, was anticipated by the republican leaders with very different 
feelings. The veteran soldier Ciissiiis viewed it os a critieal passage 
of arms, and ratlier than descend from the present vantage-ground, 
lie proposed to retreat behind the Hellespont, and prolong the cun- 
Diut in Asia. The moody enthusiast Brutus — ^with Uioso forebodings 
which arc expressed in the well-known legend of the evil genius 
which kept the ajijiointment to meet him again at Philiiipi — was 
resolved not to shrink from the decisive hour which he knew had 
come ; and he even imputed the caution of Cassius to fear. On 
the morning of tlie battle, it is said that Cassius was still medita- 
ting a retreat, when the impetuous legions of Brutus poured down 
from the hill, and routed the troops of Oetavian with such speed, 
that the litter from whicli he was compelled to rise and fly was 
2)iercod by their swords. On tlie rigid, tlie skilful soldia'ship of 
Antony had prevailed over the hesitating movements of Cassius, 
when a troop of cavahy ai)2»roached with the news of the victory of 
Brutus. Cassius, wiio was near-sighted, mistook them for a body 
of the enemy, and the movement with which llicy surrounded 
his legate Titinius, for his seizure. Thinking all lost, he retired 
to his tent, and commanded his freedman Pindarus to des2)alch 
him. It is doiil)tfuI whether the ])artial fondness of Brutus or of 
a later admirer luonounced him the last of the Eomans.” His 
death put an end to the first battle of Philippi 

The rout of the defeated Aviug on each side had been so speedy, 
that neither had suffered any great loss, and both rallied during 
the night. But with Cassius tlie republican army had lost, its 
head ; and Bnitus was unable to maintain discipline. While the 
enemy were suffering from famine mid sickness, and their rein- 
forcements were cut off at sea, he only needed to hold his strong 
])osition and see them melt away at his feet. But his troops had 
not the jiatience to await this resulh Deserters fell off day by 
day, and the rest were clamorous for battle. Twenty days after 
the first engagement, Brutus led theiji out to a fight which was 
decided by the steady hand-to-hand struggle of legion with legion,- 
and man witli man. At length the republicans gave way, some 
fleeing to the camp, which Oetavian surrounded, and others to the 
mountains and the sea, pursued by Antony. Brutus retreated with 
four legions to tlie hills behind his camp, which he ])roposed on 
tlie next day to make an eflbrt to reach. But his soldiers refused 

colony,” when it became the firat scene of tho preaching of Christianity in Europe 
(Actszvi. 12). 
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to follow, and hp fled with a few attendants into a wood, and there 
fell upon his own sword. As he had not been one of Antony’s per- 
sonal enemies, and had even saved his life on the Ides of March, we 
may believe tlie story tliJit the triumvir sent his body to his mother 
Servilia. It is said, too, tliat his wife Porcia, whose brother Cato 
had also fiillcn on tlie held, evaded the watelifulucss of her rela- 
tions by filliii*^ her moutli with live charcoal from a brazier. Several 
of the more resolute republicans shared the fate of Brutus ; but 
several submitted to the victors, especially the younger members 
(;f the party, who saw that tlic csiuse in which youthfiil enthusiasm 
liad led them to embark was finally lost. Among these, Horace 
and tlie youug Marcus Cicero had left their studies at Athens to 
follow Brutus. Both lived to enjoy the favour of Caisar ; and the 
poet could afterwards draw a light-hearted contrast between the 
flight, for which he had the e^amjile of Alcreiis and Demostlienes, 
and the broken valour and boastful archnir tliat bit tlie dust to- 
getlier.* ITis companion, the young Marcus Cicero, scorning to 
submit so easily to his fatlier’s murderers, joined a band who made 
their escape by sea, and rallied under Sextus Poiupey. The successes 
of the republi<\an fleet had beciome more alarming, as Lepidus was 
reported to bo intriguing with Sextus ; and before the triumvirs 
parted, they deiirivecl him of his command in Italy, and made a 
new aiTangement of the provinces, which confined him to Africa, 
leaving the west to Octavian and tlie cast to Antony. 

Tlie Republic perished finally on the field of Philippi: and the 
interval of thirteen years to the battle of Actiiim is filled up by a 
complicated series of wars, intrigues, and hollow reconciliations, 
the minor incidents of the great question, which of tlie two rivals 
should he the master of the world ; for a partition could not have 
been a lasting settlement. The great military abilities of Antony 
might have enabled him, with the commonest prudence, to bring 
all the resources of the East to the repetition of the enterprizc of 
Antiochus, with a far different result; but he cast away the empire 
of tlie world, to play the despot and the lover. While Octavian 
returned to Italy, to satisfy the clamour of the victorious soldiers 
for lands, Antony marched into Asia, ostensibly to collect money 
for the common cause. Tlie states of Asia Minor and Syria, 
already shorn by Brutus and Cassius, were flayed by new exactions, 

* Tecum niilippos et ceinrem fiigam 
Soiisi, relicld non bmeparmiUd, 

Cum fructa virtus ct miiiacos 
Tuipe solnin tetigdre monto.'* 

Horat. Cam, 11. 7. 
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the measure of which may be judged by tlic demand on the Per- 
gameiies, whose payment of ton years’ tribute to the republicjins 
in the last two years was made the ground for again exacting the 
same amount in one. The money collected melted away in passing 
througli tlie hands of Antony’s creatures, and tlio remnant tliat 
reached him was scpuindcred in debauchery. The soil and climate 
of Asia seemed at once to have cidled out into full bloom his taste 
for splendid pi’ofligacy. He made his entrance into Ephesus in 
the character of Dionysus, with a w'ild troop of Satyrs and Pans, 
and female Bacchauiils ; but he Avas soon to succumb to a moi'e 
fascinating luxury. Among tlio princes l)ctweon whose rival claims 
he arbitrated, or who came to ex(?use their conduct hi tlic civil 
Avar, was Cleopatra, now sole cpiecn of Egj^pt, througli the murder 
(in n.c. 43) of Ptolemy XIIL, her younger brother, tlie last male 
of the line of Lagiis, — a mere boy, whom Caesar had proclaimed her 
colleaguo and consort. Her visit Avas paid to Antony at Tarsus in 
the summer of b.o. 41. She came sailing up the C^^dnus in a galley 
with puqile sails, roAved by silver oars tliat kept time to entranc- 
ing music. On a couch spread uiKin the gilded pooj), beneath an awn- 
ing spangled Avitii golden stars, the queen recliiicd in the attire of 
Venus, attended by the Grac(js and fanned by Cupids, with Nereids 
disporting around, Avhile both banks of tlie river Averc fnigrant AA'ith 
tlic pia*( limes burnt upon the dock. Antony received her as the god- 
dess she personated, supped on board lier galley, and became the 
slave of her caprices, anil tlic minister of her ruA^enge upon lier ene- 
mies. He followed her to Alexandria, adopted the Greek costume, 
and divided his time between tJic gymnasia and museums, where he 
aifccted the character of a student of philosophy, and tlie luxurious 
dallianco of the palace. 

His conduct might well provoke that scorn which Shakspere 
ascribes to Octavian, who hail meanwhile to struggle with tlie dis- 
orders of Italy, and the remnant of the civil war, amidst the sick- 
ness which almost cut him off on his way back to Home. The 
demands of the soldiery became the»more pressing as no money 
arrived from Antony; and, after cities, had been stripped of tlieir 
lands in every part of Italy, on every possible pretext, the spolia- 
tion extended to tlic public and private property of communities 
the most faithful to the cause of Orosar. Mantua was thus robbed 
for no other fault than its neighbourhood to Cremona,* and the 


• “ Mantua vro misunu nimium vicina Cramonic." For tlio bearing of these confis- 
edtLoDs upon Virgil's 11181017—1118 protcctioit by Pollio, his pilgrimage to Home, smJ 
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confiscation involved its dependent community of Andes, the nativo 
place of Virgil. The powerful protection of Pollio, the governor of 
Gaul beyond tlie Po, saved the young poet’s estate and placed him 
in the path to fame and fortune, while Tibullus, Propertius, and 
Horace lost their patrimony; iuul the last has described with keen 
sympathy the condition of tliose doomed to work for a master on 
tiie land that was once their own. Tlic discontent created by such 
sufierings was token advantage of by tlic family and Iriends of the 
absent triumvir. 

His brother, Lucius Antonins, and liis wife, the intriguing 
Fulvia, began tampering with the veterans, and lavisliing sym- 
pathy and promises on the complainants who ilocked to Home, 
while Lucius availed himself of his authority as consul to levy 
troo])s. For a moment he obtained the mastery of Home, but the 
skilful tactics of Agrippa, combined with treachery in liis own 
csimp, compelled him to retreat to the strong city of Penisia (iVr- 
in Etruria, where he was besieged by Octavian. In the hope 
that Mark Antony would seize the o])portunity tliat had been 
made for his use, resistance was i)rolracted tJirough the winter, 
till famine became insupportahlo, and Lucius (rapitulated in the 
spring. Octavian deemed it impolitic to provoke his brother by 
liis i)unisliment, but the cliicf citizens of Porusia were put to 
death, and the town burnt to the ground (jj.c. 40). 

Had Antony hastened to Italy at the outbreak of tlio insmTcc- 
tion, he would have found Ventidiiis, Plaiicus, and Pollio ready to 
espouse his cause; but he wasted the whole winter at Alexandria: 
and it required a double danger to rouse him. The diversion from 
Partliia, to which Pompey had fomlly looked, had now been invoked 
by Brutus and Cassius through Q. Labieuus, the son of Ciesar’s 
old legate, and in n.c. 40, Orodes scut im army into Syria under 
his son Paconis, who took Antioch and Apamea, overran the pro- 
vince as far as Palestine, and, as we have seen, sot Antigonns on 
the throne of Jerusalem.* Leaving Ventidius, wlio had now fled to 
him from Italy, to oppose thp Parthians, Antony went by way of 
Tyre to Cyprus, Uhodcs, ajid Athens, where he met Lucius and 
Fulvia. Meanwhile he had been concerting measures with Sextus 
Pompey, who appeared with his fleet upon tlic coast of Apulia, while 
Antony landed an army and laid siege to Brundisinm. But the 
veterans of Cmsar in the two camps came to a mutual understand- 
ing, and refused to engage in another civil war ; and the death of 

introduction to Moscenos and Octavian, tlic reader is referred to tlio biograijLies of the 
poet * See p. 180. 
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Fulvitt at Sicyon removed the cliief incentive to Antony’s ambi- 
tion. A now treaty between the triumvirs was ncgociatcd by 
Mseconas, Pollio, and Cocceius. Tlie whole Homan world, except 
Africa, whicli Lepidus was condescendingly permitted to retain, was 
divided at the Adriatic into an eastern and western empire.* An- 
tony undertook the Partliian War, and Ocstavian the reduction of 
Sextus Poinpey, whom his late ally sacirificed witliout a scruple. 
The consuls were to be chosen alternately from the friends of emih 
triumvii*. Their reconciliation was cemented by the union of An- 
tony to Octavia, the sister of Octsivius, and the widow of Caius 
Marccllus. The triumvirs returned to Home to celebrate the miir- 
rifigc ; and the (lombined charms of a wisdom and virtue worthy 
of the mother of <he Gracchi, with a beauty which confessedly 
eclipsed that of Cleopatra, seemed to have rescued even Antony 
from the Egyptian wanton. , 

The Treaty of Bnmdisium marked the eiid of tlie Civil Wars in 
Italy, and it was accepicd as the restoration of peace to the w'holo 
world. These hopes found utterance in one of the most remark- 
able productions of ancient literature, the Fourth Eclogue of 
Virgil. After all that has been written respecting the wondrous 
chihl, under whose auspices the poet anticipates another and a 
better golden age, we deem the inscription of the poem to Pollio 
decisive prool' of its occasion. The recent or expected birth f of a 
son to his early patron in his consulship, J was seized by tlie poet 
as the occasion for a noble Genelhliaaon^ or BM Song^ whicli, with 
tlic jioctic licence suited to siuli an occasion, gives utterance to 
feiwid aspirations that the child may live to see anotJicr and a 
better Golden Age of universal peace all over the world : — 

** All crimes sliaill ceaso, uiul ancient rmiul skull foil ; 

Iictiiriiing Justice lift aloft her scale ; 

Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 

And wliile-robed Iimocciico from lieaveu dcsccnd.”§ 

The error into which the commentators have generally fallen con- 
sists in tliG literal identification of the child, whoso birth is hailed 
as the ^gn of these blessings, with the “ beloved otfspring of tlio 

* The honndaiy was at the town of Scodra, in lllyricnni. * 

+ Najmii seems rather to imply the former, v. 9. 

+ See y. 3. Suraly if the occasion had been the expected birth of Af. Srnrrolliis 
from Octavia, the poem would have been dedicated rather to Octaviaii than to Pollio. 
Besides, if I’ropcrtiiis is correct, M. Marcellus was twenty years old at his dcaUi in 
B.C. 23, and therefore three years old in B.C. 40. 

§ The quotation is from Poj[)o’s ifem'a/t, a Sacred Edogue^ in Imitation of VirgiVs 
Pdlio, In this beautiful piece, the spirit of Virgil's poem is blended, with consuiu- 
mate ddll, with the sacred pre^ctions of the reign of tho Messiuh. 
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gods,”* under whose reign they were to be fulfilled ; and the most 
exquisite beauty of the poem consists in the symholim^ by which 
the chiUrs infancy, and youth, and iiiaiiliood, and final apotheosis, 
suggest their parallels in the advent, the gi-adiiarperfection, the 
stability, and the completed glory of the coming ago. Nor does 
it seem a less narrow mistalce to seek, in a positive knowledge of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, f the explanation of those aspirations 
which may have had a deeper source:} No fact is more certain, 
as we approach tlio epoch of the advent of the Messiah, than the 
universal expechifion, the “gi'oaiiing and havailing together of 
Immunity,” which waited for a new and better age ; and what is 
there strange in the belief that it should have been given to the poet 
to utter such a feeling at a crisis that seemed to promise its satisfac- 
tion ? In this sense it seems to us to be true that “ Virgil inter- 
preted the common feelings qf his countr}^men, and darkly sha- 
dowed fortli the character of the coming age itself, under the 
image of anolfspring of the gods, a mighty emanation from Jove.” 

The Roman people, however, WTi-e unable to enjoy tins restored 
tranquillity so long as Sextus rompey remained master of the sea, 
and cut off their snjqdies of com; and tlieir demand that he should 
be treated with was enforce<l by riots, in which Octaviau and Antony 
were pelted with atones. Sextus listened to the first overtures, 
and met the triumvirs at the promontory of Misenum. The con- 
ferences and the subsequent festivities were held on board of vessels 
moored to the quay; and it is said that wdien the triumvirs were 
feasting with Sextus rom])ey, liis Jidmira^ Mcnodorus, called him 
aside and asked, “ Shall I cut the moorings, and make you master 
of the Roman world? ” To which Pom])ey replied, “ Would that 
Mcnodoras could do this without iny order: such ti-eachery might 
well befit him, but not a Pompey.” The terms agreed upon wx*re 
that Sextus should receive Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, and some 
say Achaia, >vith a compensation for his father’s confiscated pro- 
perty ; an amnesty for his followers, excepting only the murderers 
of Cmsar; and the rcwsird of his soldiers, the slave with freedom, 

^ ** Cara dedm hoIkiIus, magnuin Jovia incrcsinontum.” 

+ The theory tliat such a knowledge could be ohtaiiiod from the Sibylline books 
is not only nnsup])urtud, but iillcrly incoiiaiateut with all wo know of that fumgo of 
imposture. 

t Aigumoiits based on plausible coincidences aro best tested by extreme coses. 
Would those who aasunio Virgirs knowledge of tho prophecies of Isaiuh infer from 
the “new wars” (alfem Mo, &c., vv. 31—36) which ore to break for a time the 
peace of the golden age, his acquaintonco with the as yet unuttered prediction of the 
post-millciiniau war (licv. xz. *2, 7>9)t 
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and the free with lands. In return he undertook to supply Home 
with corn ; and the agreement was cemented by the betrotlial of 
the infant son of Marcellus and Octavia (tlio Mai^us Marccllus 
whose premature death so bitterly grieved Augustus) to the 
daughter of Sextus. The new confederates parted, to take up 
arms again within a year; and while Fompey sailed for Sicily, Qie 
triumvirs were greeted with acclamations all along the road to 
Rome, as if they brought back peace and plenty to Italy. They 
spent the autumn in rewarding their adlierciits with offices and 
scats in the Senate ; and tlie prsictice, alreadjf begun by CaBsar, 
now became habitual, of conferring the nominal dignity of the 
consulship on occupant after occiipint for a few montlis at a time. 

Before the end of tlio year, tlie triumvirs pointed, Octavian 
to quell some disturbances in Gaul, and Antony to conduct the 
war against the I’arUnans. He sjijpnt the winter with Octavia at 
Athens, and neither his frecpieiit i*evela, nor his affectation of the 
society of the philosojiliers, prevented his attending to military 
affairs with the spirit of Ca'sar’s old legate. These preparations 
seemed to be made for concinest, and no longer for defence ; for 
the war against Labienus and the Parthians had 1)cen brought to a 
brilliant decision by Ventidius. Labienus, wlio liad invaded Asia 
Minor, while the Parthians overrsin Syria, and had shamelessly pro- 
claimed his league with the common enemy, assuming the surname 
of Parthicus, with the title of Imperator, was defeated in Cilicia, 
taken prisoner, and put to death ; and Ventidius, advancing into 
Syria, drove back Pacqjrus beyond the Euphrates (b.c. 39). The 
Parthian prince re-crossed the river in the following spring, only to 
suffer defeat and deatli on the very anniversary (it was said) of tho 
overthrow of Crassus at Clianha'. When Antony arrived, all that 
was left for him to do was to receive the submission of Antiochus, 
the king of Commagene, who, liaving aided the Parthian invaders, 
was now besieged by Ventidius at Samosata. While Ventidius, who 
had risen from a low stsition by his own ability, proceeded to the 
capital to enjoy the first triumph ever claimed over the Parthians, 
Antony returned to Athens, and there spent the winter (b.o. 38). 

He had good reason for keeping an eye upon the West ; for the 
naval war had already broken out afresh, and Octavian was hard 
pressed by Sextus Pompey. Both evidently regarded the treaty 
of Misenum as a hollow truce. Sextus had declined giving up the 
places he held on the coast of Italy till Antony should evacuate 
Achaia ; and Octavian, in return, had refused to surrender Meno- 
dorus, who had deserted to him with a division of Pompey’s navy. 
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Sextus renewed Lis descents upon the Italian coast, and intercepted 
the Itoiiian corn-ships, while Oetuvian was prepjiring a navy at 
Ostia and llaVenna. I'wo battles were fought on the shores of 
Itidy. Tlie roinpeiau, Menecrates, attacked Calvisins in the bay of 
Cuunn, and ^von an advantage at tJie cost of his own life. Octa- 
vian, who from lihegiiim designed to assault Pompey at Mcssaiia, 
was sailing tlu'ough the straits to rally the srj[Uiulroii of Calvisins, 
when he was forced to tight Sexins at a disadvantage, and sus- 
tained a complete defeat, only saving liis life by leaping ashore 
on a reef (i5.e. 38).® Hut while Pompey only improved his victory 
by vaunting liis lordshi]* of the seas and continuing his piraticjil 
inciu’siuiis, Octaviau was aided by the skill of Agripi)a in organiz- 
ing new maritime resources. To supply the want of a harbour on 
the Cainpaiiian coast, Agrippa undertook tlie great work of cutting 
a canal from the buid-locked hijce of Aveviius to tlie Lucrine LiJre, 
imd of converting the hank of shingle, wliich divided the latter 
from the sea, into a breakwater, faced with solid masonr}’^, and 
pierced wdth an entraiu'e for large ships. The double port thus 
formed was called the Julian Harbour (ii.c. 37). 

At the beginning of this struggle, Octaviau biul summoned Iiis 
colleague to bis aid, and Antony had sailed from Alliens to 
Brundisium. Not finding Octaviau there to meet him, he departed, 
and wrote to insist on an ubservunce of the treaty of JUiseuum. ' 
Now, however, he appeared olF Bruiidisiimi niiiuvitcd, with a fleet 
of 300 sail ; and Octaviau was so distrustful of his iutciitions as 
to forbid his landing. He sailed round to Tarentum, whither 
Miecciias hastened to meet him, accompanied by Horace, who has 
left a lively account of the journey us far as Brundisium in his 
well-known Satire. The mediation of Mmceiias, Octavia, and 
other friends, effected a second reconciliation, which was embodied 
in the “ Treaty of Tarentum.” The triumvirate, vrhich had ex- 
pired at the end of ]3.c. 38, was renewed for another five yeai-s : 
Antony lent Octavian 130 ships to use against Pomjicy, and 
received 20,000 soldiers for tke Parthian War. Octavia remained 
with her brother, as a pledge of Antony’s good faith ; but ibis 
sepai’atioii broke the only real link between them. 

It is needless to pursue the details of the war which was re- 
sumed against Sextus Pompey in the summer of b.c. 36. Fortune 
seemed to deny Octavian the naval honours which she reserved for 
his chief lieutenant. Once his fleet was shattered by a storm, and 
at another time he was disgracefully defeated. But Agrippa gained 
a victory over one of Pompey’s squadrons, and at laft destroyed 
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Ills whole fleet in the straits of Messana, and then received tlio 
submission of his army. Sextus fled to the East, in the hope of 
obtaining the protection of Antony, wliile his legate, Plenniiis, 
arriving with eight legions from Ijilybajum, threw himself into 
Messana. Then followed one of the strangest of those turns of 
fortune which make this period so complicated. Lepidus, who 
liad joined Agrippa in the siege, accepted the offer of Plciinius to 
surrender the city and divide its treasures with liim. Tlie gates 
were no sooner opened than the Pompeian troops saluted Lepidus 
ns Impcrator; and he resolved to hold the islaml for himself. But 
when Octavian arrived, and boldly threw himself among the sol- 
diers, they deserted Lepidus as lightly as they had joined him. With 
contemptuous clemency, Octavian was satisfied with deposing him 
from the hiimivirate, and confining him to the island of Circeii. 
He was still allowed to bear the title of Cliief Pontiff, to which 
Augustus su(!cccded on his death in b.c. 1 3. 

Sextus Pompey, after some wild adventures in Asia, which it is 
needless to follow, fell into the hands of one of Antony’s lieute- 
nants, and was put to death, whether by Antony’s ow'ii order is 
uncertain (i5,o. 35). lie was the last, not only of the Pompeys 
surnamed the Great, hut also of the old party of the Senate, and 
the absence of Antony left Octavian the undisputed head of Ciesar’s 
pjirty. But he liad now attained to that far higher ])Osition, as 
the impersonation of law and order, which reconciles even good 
and wise men to a successful usuqiation. The reverses he had 
suffered in the field lia<l not eclipsed liis many proofs of courage 
and of conduct ; of Ifls profound statecraft no doubt could be 
entertained : and his recent clemency in victory went far to redeem 
liis early acts of cold-blooded ijcrfidy. TJie substantial fruit of his 
victory wus felt in the secure supply of food to Rome, and the 
populace joined with the Senate to welcome him as having proved 
his worthiness to be the heir of Julius. A festive })rocession 
greeted his return to Rome, where lie addressed the people assem- 
bled outside the walls, assuring tj^em that (he civil wars were 
over, and that peace should be his study for (he future, liis 
goodwill was ratified by a large remission of tsixation. Content 
with the modest lionoui* of an ovation for liis Sicilian victory, ho 
entered the city on the 13th of November, b.c. 30. Tlie Senate 
decreed tlie erection of a rostral column in the Forum,* sur- 

* TIio Columm Hosiraia^ bo called from its bein'? adorned TvitJi tlio beaks of cap- 
tiirod ships, w:is the x^roper monument of a naval vicUny. The earliest example is 
that erected for the victory ot'Duilias in the Fir.,! I'uuic Wiu-. 
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Tiioiuited with a golden statue of Octavian ; and the people voted 
him a public residence on the Palatine. He now entered on the 
great policy of granting all the liberty that was not fatal to his 
safety, and governing under the fomjs of the constitution. Not 
only was nothing said about the dictatorship or a perpetual con- 
sulship, but he pledged liimsclf to lay down the triumvirate, if 
Antony, on his return from Parthia, would join in the renunciation. 
Lastly, he gave a pledge of perfect amnesty, by burning all the 
documents that could Impliciite his enemies, il^me returned to 
habits of order under a vigilant police, ai^d measures were taken 
to put down brigandage throughout Italy and Sicily. 

In the narrative of Octavian’s rise to his present grCcatness wo 
have often met with the names of Agrippa and Maecenas. We have 
seen the origin of the former, his early connection with the friend 
to whom he remained ever faithful, and the military services which 
so well earned tlic eulogy of Horace.* Hesides what he had done 
at Perusia and against Pompey, ho had made a campaign in (jaul 
and crossed the llihinc (n.o. 37). Of tlie splendid works with which, 
as nedile, he adorned and improved the capital, we shall have pre- 
sently to speak. But it was the good fortune of Octavian to be 
supported by a minister as able as his great gentjral. Caius 
C iLNius M-®cenas was descended from two great Etruscan families, 
one of them at least of royal origin, and his ancestors on both sides 
had commanded the armies of their Btates.t The Cilnii are said to 
have been driven out by a revolution provoked by their* tjTanny, 
and the united house of Cilnius-Mmccnas held only equestrian 
rank at Rome, but with a fortune sufficient for si)lendour. How 
tlie “ brilliant knight ” { first became the adviser of Octavian, of 
whom (unlike Agrippa) he was probably the senior, we arc not 
informed. His most distinguished services up to this time bid 
been in reconciling the triumvirs by the treaties of Brnndisium- 
and Turoiitum, and keeping the distressed populace of Rome in 
good temper. During the doubtful progress of the Sicilian War, 
the centre of Octavian’s powqf was repeatedly shaken by disturb- 
ances at Rome. Twice wjis Miccenas deputed to appease the dis- 

t 

* “ ai-ribcris Vario, fortis ct liontiiim 

Victor, Maconii camiinis nlite, 

Quaiii rem ciiiiqiin ferox navibus autequis 
Miles to iluco {^cBserit.** 

• Ilorat. Carm. I. 6. 

+ Ilorat. Sat 1. 6. The. names Cilniwt ami Moconmuut botli ociair on Etruscan urns, 
but never toppithcr. The Cilnii wore Uie royal liousc of AiTotiiiin. 

t “Clams Ma'ccjiiiN cqiics." — Homt. 
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affection and to supply the pressing wants of the people. For tliis 
delicate task his temper and talents were so adniivahly adapted, 
that at a later period his nuister retained him permanently at the 
head of the civil administration of Home and Italy, and left him, 
(luring his own frequent absences from tlie centre of affairs, the 
virtual sovereign of the empire. Miecen[is seems to have pos- 
sessed a genuine taste for the judite ar(s, and to have enjoyed tlio 
society of men of letters, even befoi*o he could perceive how im- 
portant an instrument literature might be for reconciling the 
jmblio mind to the loss of liberty. His connection with Virgil 
dates from tlie year 714 (b.c. 40), and was prior to that with 
Horace, to whom indeed the elder poet is supposed to have intro- 
duced him. He was instrumental in restoring to both their for- 
feited estates, and recomnieiidiiig them to the favour of Octaviaii. 
Varius (the epic poet), wlio was senior to either of the great 
masters of Homan song, may have* already enjoyed his intimacy 
at a still earlier period.”* 

Antony seemed resolved to supply (he only confinnation which 
the power of Octaviau still needed, by proving his imworthiiiess 
to dispute or isharc it. No sooner liad lie set foot in Asia, than he 
invited Cleopatra to jnect liim, and publicly acknowledged her 
twin sons, giving them the titles of the Sun and Moon. Hut still 
the neighl)ourhood of the ’ Tarthian foe roused his soldier-spirit, 
and the accession of Pliraates, who murdered his father Orodcs, 
seemed tu invite Antony to inquove the success of Veutidius, 
whose honours had oversliadowcd his own fame. Avoiding Uie 
mistakes of Crassiis, Iiq marched under the guidance of the Annc- 
nian king into the northern province of lledia, and had formed 
the siege of the capital, Praaspa, w'hen he wa.s deserted by his 
treaeherous ally. The arrival of the Parthian main army forced 
him to a disastrous letreat, not, like Crassus, through a hot and 
stmdy desert, but amidst tlie winter storms of snow in tbe moun- 
tains of Kurdistan. It was twcniy-sevcn days before the army, 
reduced by one-third, found a shelter which the Armenians dared 
not refuse; and the luistc with whicli Antony pressed homewards 
through Syria still cost the lives of eight thousand of his soldit*rs 
(b.c. 30). But such sufferings wciglied as nothing in his mind 
against the pleasures to w'hich lie returned at Alexandria. 

* Merivali?, Vol. TII. ])]>. 273—4. Tlio writings of lloracc, whose eulogy is far 
more iudepeiulcnt mul disermiiiialiiig than Virgil’s, supply nisiiiy dclicalo touches and 
eliadcB to aid us in forming a true idea of Mscceiins, in ilnil character of a ])atroii ul 
letters which has made his name u provcrli. 
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It was not till the spring of b.c. 34 that he again took the field, 
ostensibly against Parthia, but really to take vengeance on the 
Armenian king, whom the suddenness of his invasion enabled him 
to shut up in his capital of Artaxata. Artavasdcs ventured into 
his presence, and was detained a prisoner, while Antony overran 
the kingdom. Its con(j[uest was merely nominal ; but he returned 
with an immense booty, and a train of noble captives, to celebrate 
at Alexandria a triumph after the lioman model. He now assumed 
the full state, insignia, and dress of an orienlfil monarch, and 
Cleopatra sat beside liim as his qiieenj they even ventured to 
appear in 2 mblic with tlie attributes of Isis and Osiris. He pro- 
claimed the provinces of Cade-SjTia and Cyi)ru8, with the whole 
of LiI)}Ti, added to her kingdom of Egj'pt, in whicli lie named 
Cmsarion her colleague. ITis twin sons, Alexander and Ptolemy 
were made titular kings, the one of Parthia, Media, and Armenia ; 
the other of Syria, Phoenicia, lind Cilicia ; and Ins daughter Cleo- 
|mtra was declared queen of Cyrcnc. Content with these displays 
of imperial sovereignty, lie idunged into di8SJi)ation, tlie details 
of which would be si nqdy disgusting to recount, unless redeemed 
by the masbir-strokes of the poc^t’s hand; and Cleoiiatra daily 
invented now ideasures to bind her lover in an influence which she 
still purposed to use for higher aims. 

The indignation which tlieso excesses provoked at Rome was only 
mitigated by contcm])t, a feeling wdiicli Octavian could the more 
venture to indulge, since he had strengtliened the military repu- 
tation which had hitherto contrasted so unfavourably with his 
rival’s. While Antony was retreating before the Parthians, and 
triiinqdiing for a mere raid upon Armenia, Cmsar secured the 
dangerous Iruntier on the Aljis and towards the Danube by tliroo 
sueeessive csinqiaigns, w'hicli he made in ijorson. lie chastised tlic 
Alpine tribes of the SalassL and Taurisci, subdued tlie Dabnatians 
of Illyria, and then, crossing the Julian Alps into Uie valley of the 
Save, milled to the empire the jirovince of l^annonia (n.c. 35 — 33). 
Tlie ]»lenty, security, and order procured by his domestic aduiinis- 
tmtion added daily to Jiis iiopuhirity, which ho took care to maiii- 
tatn by the spectacles and public works, wliicli the Homans were 
always ready to accept as a large measure of compensation for tlic 
loss of freedom ; and not jierliaps imjustly, for they could enjoy 
the one, but had not known how to keep the other. The celebrated 
boast of Augustus, that he found Home of brick and left it of 
mai^ble, is described by our modem Cicero as “ a part of the glai-e 
.in. which the perfidies of hirf earlier years wore lost” The great 
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epoch of this transformation was the aadilcship of Agrippa, whose 
appointment to the inferior office added dignity to his work. 
Highways, sewers, aqueducts, fountains, baths, gymnasia, the 
circus, temples, and other public buildings were foirni^ or restored 
at a lavish cost, which did not preclude the addition of largesses in 
money and an unlimited supply of oil and salt, and, that the people 
might enjoy their public pleasures with decency and comfort, the 
services of the barbers were made free to all. The expense of these 
works was supplied, in part at least, by the spoil of the Illyrian 
campaigns, which arc also said to have defrayed the cost of the 
l)ublic lihraiy which Pollio opened to the citizens, while another 
was founded by Octavian himself out of the spoils of the Dalma- 
tian war, and named in honour of his sister Octavia. But these 
sources alone must have been inadequate without the splendid 
muni licence of the prince and statesmen, who felt that their 
generosity would bo well rewarded by immortal fame, — an ex- 
ample of the use of wealth irom which our own age has still much 
to learn. Nor must the chief share of the honour be grudged to 
Octiivian himself. “ If the coffers of the generous aedile were 
drained, wc may surmise that the triumvir freely opened his own 
lioards to supply the deficiency. For, grateful as the Romans 
might be to tlie agent tlirough whom these bounties were dis- 
])en8ed, it wfis to Octaviim himself that they attributed the prin- 
cipal merit of the design ; and it may be presumed, when a rough 
soldier like Agrippa proposed that the innumerable works of art 
concealed in tlie villas of the woallJjy should be amassed in 
museums for the gratification of the public, that ho obeyed 
tlie master impulse of anotlier hand, only slightly veiled firom 
general observation.”* 

All this time it was the policy of Octavian to preserve friendly 
relations with Antony, in spite of provocations of the grossest 
nature both to tlie state, himself, anil his family. Octavia, who 
continued to watch from Rome over the reputation of lier unworthy 
husband, saw in the Parthian War, the means of reviving that 
nobler flame which never seems utterly extinct in the brefist^of 
the brave wjirrior. In tlie spring succeeding the retreat from 


* Ncrivale, toI. iii. p. 298. Tho historian justly points to tlio edict passed in 
Agrippa's sdileship for tho baiiishineiit of astrolo^rs and soothsayers, (of whoso cor* 
riiptiiig immoralities^ as well as grosa^ impostures, wo learn much (torn Horace,) 
os promoting tho morals and oven the tranquillity of tho city. Even the freest 
atatos may be provoked iulo bringing similar procciflings wiUiin tho (.-ompass of their 
police law 
v(ir„ 111. 


v 
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Parthia (b.c. 35), when Antony was in Syria, preparing for a new 
campaign, she went as fiir as Athens on the way to meet him, with 
costly presents, arms, and money for his troops, and a chosen hand 
of 2000 men, splendidly equipped, to form his body-guai*d. The 
reward of this devotion was a letter from Antony, commanding her 
to stay at Athens. The sympathy which all Rome felt for the noble- 
minded lady, whose gcnci'osity wiis thus insulted, was succeeded 
by religious abhoiTciico of Antony, when the triumplial rites, sacred 
to tlie deities of tlie Capitol — ^thc one spot of all the world divinely 
appointed os the scat of empire — ^w^ere piiraded in solemn mockery 
amidst the temples of subjugated gods, and before Hie eyes of the 
despised Eg}T;)tians and Oriental Greeks. AVliile the sovereign 
people saw tlicir provijices added to a tottering kingdom, whicli 
only existed by the sufferance of their own generals, Octiivian 
felt a personal wrong, amounting to a tlofianee, in the rcoogiiitioii 
of Csesarion, for it seemed to ehalleiigc his own rights iis Cmsar’s 
heir. Nor can we doubt that ho was well informed of the vast 
projects of dominion which Cleopatra did not scruple to avow. 
For, amidst all her voluptuous pleasures, tlie Egyptian queen was 
possessed by an ambition w'orthy of the last des(iehdaut of Alex- 
ander’s famous general. It was to preserve her kingdom that she 
had fascinated first Cossar and then Antony. JTer connection with 
her present lover seems to have giwn into a real passion ; but 
those ontrageons excesses, which have astounded every succeeding 
age, were deliberate inventions for maintaining the boiul whicJi 
she trusted would lift her to the throne of all the wnrld. She 
pledged her oath to her favourites by the decrees she would dictate 
from the Capitol. 

At length, in b.c. 33, the rivals bcgaji to cxcliange not only com- 
plaints, which negociatioil might possibly have removed, hut sar- 
casms, which gave the final provocation to war. Antony was the 
first to collect his forces, on the pretext of another Tartliian cam- 
paign; but, after securing an ally on that side in the King of 
Media, he marched from Syryi into Asia Minor. At Ephesus he 
was met by Cleopatra, and they advanced together to Samos, the 
rendezvous of the anny and splendid fleet of Egj'pt. The Ionian 
island, where, five hundred years before, the i)raiscs of wine and 
love had been sung by Anticrcon, while Polycrates feasted a former 
King of Egypt, witnessed orgies amidst which there was no 
Amosis to lilt the voice of warning#* At the close of winter they 
moved on to Athens, where Antony again assumed the character 

* Sco VoL I, ivl37. 
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of the patron god of a gorgeous Dionysiac festival, at the very 
time when liis friends at Some wore provoking a crisis. The (loii- 
suls of B.C. 32, who — in acconlance witli the agreement Letweeu 
the triumvirs — were partisans of Antony, began tlieir year of office 
with a vehement harangue against Octavian in the Senate. At 
tlie moment, he was absent from Home, pretending tliat his life was 
in danger from, the new consuls. On his return, he convened the 
Senate, stationed guards at tlie door, and entered surrounded by 
an escort of friends AvitJi daggers beneiitli their cloaks. Assuming 
his accustomed place of honour between the consuls, ho delivered 
a bitter Invective against Antony aild his partisans, and promised 
to make a formal accusation at a future meeting of the Senate. 
The consuls fled to Antony, wlio glatlly availed himself of the like- 
ness to Oiesar’s re(!civing the fugitive tribunes, and, assembling the 
senators in liis train, ho made his formal reply to the charges of 
Octavian. IJiit most of his Homan followers deserted to his rival ; 
among these were nancus, Avhose repeated tergiversations had 
generally been ominous of the turns of fortune, and Titius, who 
had been tlio iiistrumeut of an act of which Octavian specially com- 
plained, the murder of Sextus Pompey. Both these officers had 
been among Antony’s most trusted confidants, and were i)ri \7 to the 
contents of his will. Titius informed Octavian that the document 
was in the custody of the Vestal Virgins. He had left to Cleo- 
patra and Ivor children the inheritance of W’liat belonged to the 
Hcpublic as well as to liimself, and directed his body to be buried 
with hers at Alexandria. Octavian had now only to watch, while 
affecting to moderate, the tide of public indignation. It was 
loudly demanded that Antony should be declared a public enemy ; 
but Octavum W'as too wise to drive the friends of his rival to des- 
pair, and to bring on liimself the odiiun of a new civil war. He 
preferred to appear as the chani 2 )ion of the Republic against an 
insolent potentate and her leader in the conquest of the last of 
the ancient kingdoms of the East, and to make Antony the confe- 
derate of a foreign enemy. Atthed in«thc antique garb of a Fetial 
herald, he took his stand at the gate of Bcllona’s temple, suiw 
rounded by the people in their miUtary di*css, and declared war 
against the Queen of Egypt (b.c. 32). Antony received the decla- 
ration of war at Athens, where Cleopatra was sharing his warlike 
counsels as well as his pleasures in spite of the remonstrances of 
his Roman friends, and her jealousy had been inflamed by the 
praises which her rival had so lately earned from the Atlienians. 
The final proof of Antony’s subjection to her yoke was now given 
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by the divoTCC of Octavia ; and the insult, not to Gsesar only, but 
to the moral sense of all Bomc,^ was aggravated by the harsh 
execution of the act. Driven from her husband’s house by officers 
sent to Borne for the purpose, the noble woman took under her 
care the children left behind by Antony, Fulvia’s as well as her 
own, while the fickle Athenians ixansferred their public honours to 
Cleopatra. 

The triumvirate expired at the close of this year; and Octavian, 
witliout any attempt to renew it, entered upon his tliird consulship 
on the Ist of January, b.c. 31.* It was in the guise of the consti- 
tutional first magistrate, that he left Borne, to lead the forces of 
tlic Republic against Cleopatra and the traitor who abetted her in 
the war. Antony had already stationed his forces along the 
western shore of Greece, with his head-quarters at Patrre in 
Achrea. Octaviaii’s first act,* in imitation of CsQsar’s bearing 
towards Pompey, was to send a letter to Antony, proposing that 
his troops should be withdrawn from the coast, that they might 
meet to confer in safety ; but Antony rejected the proposal with 
the significant allusion to the loss of the third member of the old 
triumvirate: — “Who then shall stand umpire between us, if either 
breaks the agreement?” He knew that ncgociation was only 
named in order that he might have the odium of its rejection ; 
and his mind was now made up to stnlcc the empire ho now held 
against that which he hoped to win. His armaments seemed to 
justify his resolution. His general on land, Canid ins Crassus, 
commanded a hundred thousand legionaries and 12,000 cavalry, 
besides the immense hosts of Asia under their own princes. But 
they were not concentrated on any chosen field of battle; for 
Antony had determined to risk the decisive engagement on the 
sea. His magnificent fleet consisted of 500 ships, many with no 
less than ten banks of oars; but so imperfectly manned, that 
landsmen of all occupations had been suddenly pressed into the 
service. Few attempts were made to train these motley and sea- 
sick crews, which were decimated through famine in the crowded 
ports ; but it is hard to believe tJiat Antony had so far forgotten 
the Roman general in the Oriental despot as to declare that, “while 
the oars wei'e sound, there should be no want of oarsmen, as long 
as there was a population in Greece ” (Orosius). On the other 
hand, Octavian had collected the light Libumion galleys, so famous 
for ages past in the hands of the bold mariners of the Adriatic ; 

* Ris election whs an act of hostility to Antony, to whom ho had promised the. 
consnlsliip for this year. 
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hIs crews bad been trained in repeated encounters with tlie fleets 
of Sextus Pompey, and Agrippj. was at their head. Under such 
a chief, these handy ships and dexterous crews were a match for 
the unwieldy strength and twofold numbers of the enemy. Tlic 
land forces of Octavian consisted of 80,000 legionaries, and a 
cavalry about equal to that of Antony; and the absence of a motley 
host of auxiliaries was no element of weakness. 

Though Antony had resolved to fight at sea, he permitted 
Cassar’s navy to gain the command of tho Adriatie and Ionian 
waters, and even to annoy his coasts. Octavian transported his 
army unhindered to Torync on the coast of Epirus, a station oppo- 
site the islet of Faxus, south-east of Corcyra. This island, the 
key of the Adriatic, was taken without a blow, and become his 
naval head-quarters. Tlio chief citizens of Rome were gathered 
round their consul, at once adding prestige to his cause and giving 
security for the tranquillity of the capital ; and he had reason to 
expect a large defection from tliose who were still with Antony. 
Having completed Ids preptirations, Octavian sailed from Corcyra 
to “ Freshwater Bay” (Olykys Limen), at the mouth of the river 
Acheron; and his army and fleet met at Port Comarus, about ten 
miles north of the entrance to the Ambracian Gulf. 

This land-locked basin, which, with the Maliac Gulf on the 
eastern coast, • forms a broad isthmus in the midst of Northern 



Greece, lies on the 39th parallel of north latitude. Its true moutli 
is formed by a break in the chain of mountains running parallel 
to the coast, between the lofty headlands of La Scara in Epirus 
&nd Madonna^ in Acamania (see tho Flan). But tlie lower ground 
outside of these capes forms a bay on the Epirot shore, interpenc- 

* From the ruins on this cape, which now hear the name of D*Anvillo sup- 
that it was the true Actinm, but this opinion is satisfactorily roftited by 
Colonel Leake. 
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trated by a long spit running out from Acamania, thus making a 
second strait of a sleeve-like shap^. The space between the two 
straits forms a sort of propontis ” to tlie gulf, now called the 
Bay of Prevesa^ which furnished a secure anchorage for the fleet 
of Antony and Cleopatra. Upon tlie long low spit on its western 
side (wliich the Greeks called by the generic name of Acte) there 
stood a flinious temple of Apollo: this was the true Actium, 
though the name is also applied to the ])romontoTy itself. An- 
tony’s army was eiicaniped on this spit, and towers were built on 
both sides of the strait, which was entirely commanded by his 
fleet The position on the low marshy site, without shelter from 
the sea-winds, had caused great sickness among his troops, both 
during the« winter storms and the summer heats. It was not till 
August that Octavian established his camp on the opposite pro- 
montory, at the spot where he aftei^vards built the city of Nicopolis, 
in honour of the victory; and he united it by an entrenchment 
with the station of his fleet at Comarus. The strait which divided 
the two armies is but 700 yards wide at its narrowest part. An- 
tony hastened from Patne, which was immediately occupied by 
Agrippa, whose fleet also took the island of Leucas and gained a 
victoiy over an Antonian squadron, while the desertions from 
Antony’s caiiq) began with his trusted legate Domitius, and the 
kings of Paphlagonia, Pisidia, and Galatia. 

It was needful to bring on a decisive conflict before the defec- 
tions became more serious ; find Antony crossed the strait with 
a part of his forces and encamped near Octavian. But, being 
worsted in more than one skirmish, he retired to his former posi- 
tion. Jealousy had now reached its height between the Queen of 
Egypt and the Homan oflicers ; and Antony, not knowing whom 
to trust, adopted the advice of Cleopatra, to retire with the fleet 
to Egj'pt, leaving a few garrisons in the chief cities of Greece, and 
abandoning the rest of the army to its fate. Tlie design could not 
be concealed from the soldiers ; and, amidst the murmurs which 
Antony heard as he passed «along the ranks, a veteran centurion 
exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, — General, why do you distrust 
these wounds or this sword, and rest your hopes on miserable logs 
of wood? Lot Egyptians and Phoenicians fight on sea, but give 
us land, on which we are wont to conquer and to die.” Antony 
made no reply; but he proceeded with his preparations. The 
smaller vessels, which he had not sailors enough to man, were 
destroyed, and 20,000 chosen legionaries, with 2000 bowmen, and , 
all the treasure, were embarked upon the best ships. The fleet 
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moved from the inner basin into the strait, ranged in order of 
battle, to conceal the design of^iglit 
Fop four days the progress of the armada was hindered by heavy 
gales, which at the same time prevented Octavian’s fteet from 
closing with the enemy while they were crowded in the narrow 
strait The decisive day, the 2nd of September, b.c. 31, was 
ushered in by a dead calm ; but at noon a sea-breeze sprang up, 
smd tlie Itoman fleet bore down in two divisions, under Octavian 
and Agrippa, as if to siin*ound the enemy, wlio were now in tlie 
bay outside the strait off the western shore of Actiiim. This 
movement cut off all hope of escaping an engagement. Antony 
led the van, tind the rear was brought up by Uie Egyptian squa- 
dron of sixty ships, among which the galley of Cleopatra was 
coiisiiicuous by its gilded bulwarks. The large ships of Antony 
were protected by frameworks of heavy timber against the shock 
of the triremes, and their decks were surmounted by wooden 
towers, from which huge stones wq;re hurled and grappling-irons 
cast forth. But all this added to tlieir unmanageable bulk; and 
the Liburnian galleys, impelled by practised rowers, shot round 
and past them, sweeping away their oars, and evading the dan- 
gerous grapple. Still they inflicted no decisive injury on their 
powerful antagonists, and the victory seemed to be hanging in 
suspense, when the wind shifted, and blew off the land. Tlie well- 
known purple sails were spread over the galley of Cleopatra, and 
the whole Egyptian squadron was seen flying from the battle. It 
was no sudden movement of cowardice, but the execution of a 
deliberate ])lan ; and Antony no sooner beheld the signal, than he 
leaped into a light galley, and joined the flight of Cleopatra. 
Many of his followers gave vent to their indignation by lightening 
their vessels and providing for their own safety ; but few could 
escape from the press, and most fought with redoubled fury. Even 
when the huge vessels Averc disabled, the aid of fire was needed to 
destroy them. Combustibles were sent for &om the camp, and 
hurled at them with javelins or drifted against them by fire-ships, 
and by nightfall tlie bay of Actium was lighted up with a con- 
flagration, in which ships, crews, and treasures were consumed 
together. The army of Antony, which like the hostile force on 
the opposite shore, had been passive spectators of the grand and 
decisive conflict, surrendered after seven days on honourable terms; 
but tlie general clemency of the victor was stained by a few 
examples of vengeance on the chiefs. The bulk of the legionaries 
took the military oath to Octavian, who thus found himself at the 
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head of the whole armed force of Rome, numbering between thirty 
and forty legions. This capitulation, however, following upon tho 
escape of Cleopatra and tho destruction of Antony’s ships, dis- 
appointed the hopes of an enormous spoil, and for a moment the 
victorious army was on the verge of mutiny. But Octavian sent 
back tho veterans to their lands, and committed all else to the 
firmness of Agrippa, while ho himself reserved a few chosen 
legions for the pursuit of Antony. At a later period he comme- 
morated tho battle by tlie foundation of Nicopolis (the City of 
Victory) and tho institution of quinquennial games in honour of 
tho Actian Apollo, whoso little chapel on the opposite shore 
was replaced by a splendid temple. 

The few ruins of the temple and tho city form far less enduring 
monuments than the strains of the poets, whoso very flattery could 
not exaggerate the importance* of the victory which decided that, 
since tho Republic was no more,* the new sovereign of the 
Roman world should be the heir of Cmsar and not the slave of 
Cleopatra. The masters of Roman song have vied with one 
another in adorning with the hues of the imagination the decision 
of the world’s debate. Horace brands the inebriate frenzy of the 
Egyptian, who had dared to threaten Avlth ruin the Capitol and 
the empire. Propertius ascribes tlie triumph to Apollo, who cast 
aside his lyre, and grasped his bow and exhausted his quiver in 
defence of Rome. Virgil assumes all his strength and majesty to 
delineate the crowning victory of his imperial hero. The East 
and West have met in decisive conflict, and tlie rout of Actium 
has prostrated the world before the fathers, the people, and the 
gods of his country. The issue of the long struggle of the 
nations against the all-conqucring Republic is indeed a momentous 
event in human annals. The laws and language, tho manners 
and institutions of Europe, still bear witness to the catastrophe of 
Actium. The results it produced can never recur to our minds, 
without impelling us to reflect upon the results we may suppose it 
to have averted. It would b^ monstrous indeed to admit tliat the 
triumph of Antony could have permanently subjected Rome to 
Egypt, the West to tho East. The vitjility of European intclioct 
would have thrown off the yoke of an inorganic and alien des- 
potism ; the spirit which defended Hellas from the Persian, and 
Christendom from the Moor, would have avenged Rome upon tho 
Copt and the Arabian. But the genius of an Octavian could 

* Tho ancient writers usually date the &11 of the Republic and tho beginning of 
llio Empire from the battle of Actium. 
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hardly have been replaced; none but himself, among his own 
generation, could have founded a dynasty on the ruins of the 
Itcpublic; in the next generation the opportunity would have 
passed away. The empire of Antony would have been dismem- 
bered like that of Alexander ; and in the first century, instead of 
the fifth, the western world would have been split intp petty and 
degenerate principalities. The Qoths, let loose prematurely upon 
their victims, would have exterminated ideas which ncitlicr awed 
nor attracted them. Tlie arts and manners of Borne would have 
left no deeper traces in the minds of Europe, than Hellas has 
impressed upon Western Asia. The language of her Curia and 
her Forum would have been forgotten ; and tlic writings of Cicero 
would have crumbled in her dust. We might guess her grandeur 
from her imperishable Cloaca, and measure her power by the 
foundations of her walls: but her ^ roads and camps would bo a 
marvel and a mystery, and Ca3sar a name like Kinus or Scsos- 
tris.”* 

Before following the fugitives to -Egypt, Octavian deemed it 
necessary to reduce to order the provinces of Greece and Asia. 
Having levied contributions from the cities both of the peninsula 
and the Ionian coast, he spent the winter at Samos, and then 
returned to Brundisium to complete the arrangements for reward- 
ing his soldiers, and to prepare for the invasion of Egypt. But 
the year’s respite thus gained was of little use to Antony and 
Cleopatra. lie seemed utterly prostrate with shame and disap- 
pointment, while she used her last dsiys of power with the fury of 
an Oriental temper. Whatever of Boman manliness had survived 
in the mind of Antony seemed to have been cast away when he 
turned his back on liis struggling fleet in the bay of Actium. 
Tlie mortification of having forfeited his honour for a woman, and 
resentment against Iicr for Laving befooled him, seem to have 
been mingled with, doubt of his reception by his mistress. When 
his light bark overtook her galley, and lie was lifted on deck by 
her command, he withdrew to the forepart of the ship, and sat 
there with his face biu*icd in his hands. The close pursuit of the 
Liburnian galleys, which took two of Cleopatra’s ships, roused 
him. to energy; but he presently relapsed into a moody silence. 
It was three days before the messages which Cleopatra sent him 
by her women could prevail on him to come into her presence. 
The moment they met, her ascendancy revived ; but his conduct 
proves that he had abandoned the hope of empire, to find such 

* Mmvalo, vol. iii. p. 828-5. 
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solace as he could in love. Touching at Tasnarus, he sent orders 
to his general Canidius to lead his army home by land ; but at 
the very same time he dismissed his Boman friends with presents, 
and advised them to make tlicir peace with the victor. 

When the Alexandrians saw the fleet approach with unbroken 
nurabem, and witli tlie signs of victoiy, which the queen had 
assumed, they raised a sliout of welcome, and the leaders who 
might liave headed a revolt, had the truth been known, did not 
hesitate to accept an invitation to tlie royal galley. They were 
seized and 2>iit to death ; and their confiscated property served 
to bribe the Egyptian soldiers. But there was a Homan force 
stationed at Parfetonium ; and these shut the gates against 
Antony wlicn lie summoned them to follow him to Alexandria. 
He felt that he was reduced from a general of Home to the lieu- 
tenant of the queen, whom he had no longer the power to defend; 
and ho was scarcely prevented from putting himself to death. 
His only vestige even of alFccted hope wsis in the army whicjli had 
long since surrendered at Actium. Having persuaded Cleopatra 
to abandon her i)rojcct of transporting lier ships and treasures to 
tlic lied Sea and escaping to some unknown region, Antony shut 
himself up in a castle on an islet, connected witli the Pharos by 
a mole. Cleopatra maintained before her subjects the mien of 
royalty, and made vigorous }U'cpanitIons for defence; but both 
were engaged in attcm2)ts to negociate with Octaviaii, who spurned 
the advances of Antony with insulting coldness, while he encou- 
raged tlie queen to believe that, by sticrificiug licr lover, she might 
bring tlie new master of the world beneath her spell, and sliarc 
the throne of Home, to which Cmsar liad nearly raised her. The 
vrintcr was spent by tlie wretched 2)air — for Antony, though dis- 
trustful of Cleopatra, had again emerged from liis retreat — in 
drowning the care of days, each of which might he their last, in 
vows to die together, and in GX2)criments on the poisons by which 
they might find the quickest and easiest end. 

The approach of Octavian jind his army roused for tljfe last time 
the soldier spirit in Antony ; and he gained a victoiy in an affair 
of cavalry under flic walls of Alexandria, soon followed by a defeat. 
His attempts to gain over deserters were derided by Octavian; and 
his challenge to decide the quaiTcl by single combat was treated 
with oontempti The tragedy that ensued is scarcely more intelli- 
gible, as to its actual facts, in the accounts of the ancient authors, 
than in the pages of the di'amatist. It is beyond the power of 
historical criticism to analyse the mingled workings of desjpair and 
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disgust, jealousy and treachery; or to decide whether Antony 
sought, in flying from Cleopatra, a last field of enterprise or 
honourable death, and whether she resolved to detain him as the 
lover with wliom she could not part, or the victim whose sacrifice 
was to make her peace with the conqueror. Thus much alone is 
certain, that lie was preparing a fleet, cither to fight tlic enemy at 
sea or to escape to Spain, when Cleopatra bribed the sailors to 
carry the ships over to the enemy. The like arts were so successful 
beyond her expectations with the soldiers, that she found herself 
also abandoned. Dreading the anger of Antony no less than the 
approach of Octaviau, she retired with her women to a mausoleum 
wdierc her treasures w’crc already hidden,* and spread the report 
of licr voluntary death. Antony heard the news, and felt that he 
had no longer her safety to defend, nor her love to live for. He 
stabbed himself with his sword : Jbut the wound was not at once 
fatal. He revived to hear that Cleopatra was living, and caused 
himself to be carried to her asylum. The queen and her women 
drew up the dymg man’s litter into the u[)per chamber ; and he 
expired amidst the caresses of the beautiful mischief” W'ho had 
deceived him to the last. 

Thus perished the only man who had shown himself able, and 
whom the events of fourteen years had proved not all unworthy, 
to contest tlie prize of empire with the younger Cassar. His cha- 
racter was far from being, what it is often represented, the most 
hideous growth of that coirupt age.’ Tlic vices of his earlier 
career must not be judged of too literally from Cicero’s invectives; 
but they >vere doul)tless bad enough. They were the product of 
that epicurean disregard of the restraints of conscience, which 
marked the circle that surrounded Cassar, acting on the coarse and 
self-indulgent temperament of the blunt soldier, frank alike in the 
indulgence of his passions and the assertion of his claims. His 
full subjection to the seductions of Cleopatra has in it more of 
human nature than the self-restrained dissinmlation by which 
Octavian first offered himself as her lover, and then repelled her 
fascinations. If Antony could have steadily maintained before 
Crosor’s veterans the chanictcr w'hich never quite deserted him to 
the last, of the bold and skilful soldier, the issue might have been 
different. His youthful opponent subdued him by those ppwers 
of self-command and dissimulation, of which his conduct towards 
Cleopatra now gave a crowning proof. His aim was to secure 

* TIio jreailcT should remember the stracturo of the Egyptian tombs, with an 
upper chamber, where banquets were lield in honour of the deceased. 
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both the treasures aud the person of Cleopatra, — an ornaziient 
such as had never before grziced the triumph of a Roman, and the 
representative of tiic long line of Ptolemies and Pharaohs which 
readied back iuto primeval darkness. Distrustful of his designs, 
she had against them no defence but her powers of fascination. 
Fearing to alarm her into self-destruction, he sent Proeuleius os 

* the bearer of reassuring messages, and Cleopah*a, after one frantic 
grasp at her dagger, sulfered herself to be led back to her empty 
palace, when she liad embalmed and buried Antony with the 
honours of an Egyptian king. 

Octavian had entered Alexandria without resistance on the 1st 
of Sextilis (August), from which day the Eg^^ptions dated a new 
epoch, as they had before dated from the era of the Ptolemies. Uo 
in&rmed the suppliant people that he spared the city for the 
memory of its founder, for its^ own beauty, and for the sake of 
their townsman, the philosopher Areiiis. Secure in his self- 
mastery, he paid a visit to Cleopatra, whom he found amidst the 

• signs of sickness and mourning, surrounded with the busts and 
portraits of Julius, and holding his letters to her breast. But the 
appeal to Octavinn’s filial piety was as fruitless as the passionate 
movement witli which she threw herself weeping at his feet. Witli 
a firmness, the selfish motive of which makes it a contrast ratlier 
than a parallel to the bearing of Alexander in the tent of Darius, 
ho kept his eyes upon the ground, called her to a stern account for 
the war she had dared to make with Rome, and only granted her 
life on the sun*ender of her treasures. The discovery by a slave 
of her attempt to keep some back convinced Octavian that he had 
lulled her fears, and that she meant to live. But the woman hail 
triumphed in the* conflict of deceit, and all doubt was removed 
by private information that she was to be sent off to Romo within 
three days. She made preparations for her voyage, and only asked 
to pay her last duties at the tomb of Antony. A banquet was 
spread, after the Egyptian custom, in the upper chamber ; while, 
in the sepulchral vault below, she besought tlie departed to 
intercede with the gods to whom ho had gone, that she might 
share his tomb. All access to the sepulchre was guarded by the 
Roman soldiers, but they sufiered a peasant to pass with a basket 
of splendid figs, of which he gave them some to taste. It was 
commonly reported that an asp, concealed among the figs, afforded 
Cleopatra the means of escaping the contumely prepared for her, 
but the manner of her death was never certainly known^ She 

* No marks, diher of violence or of tho action of poison, wci-o found upon tho 
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dismissed all her women, except two named Chonnion and Iras, 
sending at the same time a lefcter to OctaVian, in which she prayed 
to be buried with Antony. Suspecting a trick to lure him to her 
presence, Octavian sent messengers, who burst open the doors of 
the mausoleum, and found Cleopatra dead upon her golden couch, 
Iras expiring at her feet, and Charmion feebly replacing the 
diadem which hiid fallen from her head. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “ Is this well ? ” she had just strength to reply, “ It is well, 
and worthy of the daughter of kings,” when she too fell dead. 
Octavian granted the dying request of Cleopatra, and laid her with 
royal honours by the side of Antony. The clemency which spared 
their children had the effect (whatever was its motive) of luring 
Cmsarion from his safe retreat in Ethiopia, and his pretensions to 
Cmsar’s inheritance were extinguished by his death, after the 
philosopher Areiiis had overcome^ (it is said) the hesitation of 
Octa^dan by a parody of Homer’s famous praise of monarchy : 

** * Tis no good thing, a ninliltiidc 0 / Caatara'* * 

About the same time as Ca3sa.r’s reputed son, perished Cassius of 
Parma, the last suiwivor of Cmsar’s murderers, and Canidius, the 
last of Antoii 3 "’s lieulenants. These executions completed the bloody 
roll of the victims of the war for empire, and the conqueror henceforth 
adopled a policy of magnanimity. “ In the cons[)icuou8 clemency 
of Cmsar the Homans had seen only the natural kindliness of his 
disposition ; and so in the cruelty of the young Octavian they read 
nothing but an inherent ferocity of temper. They could not under- 
stand the austere and passionless ambition of one who could be 
cruel for the preservation of his life and advancement of his for- 
tunes, and no less merciful for the maintenance of his fame. But 
neither in his temper nor his acts did Octaviali shift capriciously 
to and fro : during tlie early part of his career his sternness never 
relaxed into pity, nor, during the long period which followed, did 
he swerve, except once or twice in a moment of passion, from the 
systematic mildness he prescribed to his policy.” f 

Cleopatra died on tlie 30th of Sexiilis (August), b.c. 30, in tlie 
fortieth year of her age, and the twenty-second of her reign ithe 
last of the long train of Pharaohs, Achmmenids, and Ptolemies, 

corpse. The story of the asp, wliidi received confirmation from the experiments 
above referred to, was adopted by Octavian, ii> whoso tiiumiih there was home a 
Waxen figure of Cleopatra Biuking into the lart sleep upon her coiich, with the snake 
clinging to her arm. 

* OvK^jfatBhv woXwuumptih instead of veAvjrDiporiij, '* a multitude of rulers'* 

t McAale, vol. iii. p. 347. 
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who had filled the throne of Egypt for a period, which inodcrato 
computers estimate at not much short of three thousand years. 
Tlie oldest monai'chy of the ancient world, the last of the king- 
doms established by Alexander’s conquests, has succumbed to • tlie 
destiny of the conquering Rcjniblic. Home is iriumphant over 
the two great systems which have preceded her in tlie dominion 
of the world, Oriental despotism and Hellenism. Tlie “ Iuon 
whicli breaketh in pieces and subdueth all things ” has ‘‘ broken 
in pieces and bruised ” the tlie and the irasif of 

Assyria, Persia, juid Macedonia. But little did the victor imagine, 
when he confirmed Herod in the sovertiignty of Judma, that the 
rock, upon which the capital of that petty kingdom was built, was 
the emblem of that eternal foundation of all power, from which 
•a living stone was just about to lie cut out without hands, to smite 
the image of se(adar despotism upon its feet of iron, already 
mingled with the weaker clay, — so that “ the iron, the clay, the 
brass, the silver, and the gold were broken to pieces together, and 
become like the chaff of the summer thresliing-flooi*s ; and the 
wind carried them away, that no plac.'e was found for them ; and 
the stone that smote the image became a great mountain, and 
filled the whole earth.” * 

In creating Egyjit a jirovincc of the .1 Ionian empire, Octavian 
took care to make it directly subject to himself, and not to the 
Senate — the type, in fact, of what were afterwai’ds called the 
‘‘Provinces of Cicsar.” Its enormous fertility and wealth, its 
maritime strength, and its position between the Mediterranean and 
the East, made it far too important to be trusted out of his own 
hands ; and he seems to have felt the importance of his authority 
for the continuance of that wise policy of concession to native 
customs, by which the Ptolemies had so long maintained tlieir 
hold upon the Egyptians. Not only the religious, but the judicial 
system, which had been handed down from the Pharaohs, was left 
to be admuiistcrcd by the people themselves, and the province was 
carefully guarded from the extortions of the Homan tax-gatherers. 
The government was entrusted to Cornelius Callus, a distinguished 
knight, the friend of Pollio, Virgil, Yams, and Ovid, and Octavian 
afterwards obtained a decree of the Senate, that the governor should 
never be of higher than equestrian rank, and that no senator should 
even visit the jirovincc without permission. Under the prefect 
wras an officer of finance (procurator), who rendered his accounts 
direct to Octavian. The province was guarded by three legions,— 

* Daniel U. S5. 
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one being always stationed at Alexandria, to overawe the turbulent 
populace, besides a select body of nine pure lioinan cohorts, tliree 
of which held the frontier garrison of Sycnc. Tlic conduct of tlie 
first prefect soon proved that no prociiutions could be too sti-ict. 
Though one of Octavian's most trusted friends, Cornelius Gallus 
, began, ^fter four years, to assume airs of independence, speaking 
lightly of his master, erceting many statues of himself, and 
inscribing his own deeds upon tlie pyramids. Being deprived of 
his government, and banislied by a decree of the Senate, he fell 
upon his own sword ( 0 . 0 . 26). He must not be confounded with 
his successor, ADlius Gallus, whose expedition into Arabia, though 
fruitless in nny result of conquest, furnished his friend Strabo wiUi 
information concerning the geography of the peninsula (n.c. 24). 

Having founded a second Nicopolis, east of Alexiuidria, on the 
spot where he had defeated Antony, Oetaviaii began his progress 
homeward through the eastern proVinces before the end of the 
year. In Jmhea, as we have seen, he confirmed the kingdom to 
Herod, who repaid him \vith a devotion more ardent even than he 
Inid shown to Antony. In Syria, his aid was sought by both the 
rivals wlio were contending for the Parthian tlironc, Phraates and 
Tiridates ; but he was content for the present to see the great 
enemy of Homo divided against itself, and to await the time when 
in the langiuigc of the poet, and in that only, he should carry the 
thunders of war to tlie deep Huphrates. Oetavian spent the fol- 
lowing winter in Asia Minor, and remained beyond the .ffigaean till 
the middle of the summer of b.c. 29, as if to give the Senate and 
people time to prepare due honours for his reception. 

Oetavian had now been absent from Rome nearly two years, and 
the peace of Italy had been preserved unbroken by. the calm policy 
of MsBcenas. The only attempt at its intciTuption was by the 
abortive conspiracy of Lcpidiis, the son of the deposed triumvir, 
who was seized by Maecenas and sent in chains to Asia. TIic few 
remnants of the aristocratic party were well described by the 
beautiful image which Horace borrows from Alcscus — a ship- 
wrecked vessel, with the oars broken from its sides, its mast 
sprung, its yards crazy, its shrouds tom away, its sails in tatters*, 
its leaking hull scarce able to ride on the ovennastering sea, no 
gods even at its figure-head to pray to, and nothing left but tho 
emply name and useless boast of the “ Pontic pine ” from which 
it claimed its origin* — ^what remained but to make for the port 

* Pontas, TvhoBc pine-forosts were filmed for diipbuilding, is made tbe qrmbol of 
iihe PompeiflA party, wliichliadnow but tho empty iiamo of tlie hero of the Pontic war. 
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in which the llepublic itself rode 'safely. ' Xhe. feeling, 

now entirely with Octavian, added acclamations^ flP we honoiirs 
which were voted by the Senate — ^thc constant Use of 'the tri- 
umphed dress, a quinquennial festival to be k'ep't' in his name, the 
observance of his bii'tliday with religious rites, and the addition 
of his name to the Senate and People of Borne in the^ public., 
prayers for the state. This dteration of the style and title'which 
had so long floated on the banners of the Bcpublic, and had been 
affixed to lier ti-eatics and mandates — the S, P. Q. 22 ., at the sight 
of which kings and commonweal tlis had trembled — ^was the most 
significant sign of the change now com])letcd. Tlie Vestal Virgins, 
with the Senate and people, went out to meet the returning .conr 
queror beyond the gates, and he entered the city in a triple tripmph 
for his Dalmatian victories, for tlie battle of Actiiim, and for the 
conquest of Egypt, on the 7tli, 8th, and 9th of Sextilis (August). 
The triumph was followed by feplendid games, by the dedication of 
the Julian basilica in the Forum, which now became the usual 
Senate-house, and of the shrine for the worsliip of Crosar on the 
spot where his body had been burnt, besides other temples built 
from the spoils of Egypt. The vast quantities of ])recious metals 
brought back by Octavian from the Kjist— the plunder chiefly of 
tlie temples at Alexandria — enabled him to heap rewards upon his 
soldiers and pour largesses on the citizens, and completely disturbed 
'the prices of nlpncy and commodities at Borne. All classes shared 
in the public wealth ; and the enhancement of prices hardly', 
touched a populace whose subsistence and diversions were pro- 
vided by the state.”* The restoration of universal peace — ^for no 
account was taken of tlie petty wars in Gaul and Spain — ^was 
solemnly inaugurated by the closing of the temple of Janus in the 
Forum, for the third time in all Bomanliistory. Its first shutting 
had marked the peaceful reign of Numa ; its second, the end of 
the First Punic War. 

* “ Estates and commodities were donMed in nominal value, and the interest of 
money at the some time sank two-^iirds.*’ (Mciivolc, vol. iii p. 405.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 


THE OOESTITUTION OF THE EMPIRE, AND THE REIGN 
OF AUGUSTUS. RO. 29 TO A.D. 14. 


Grescit ooeulio vclut arbor shto 
Fama Marcelli : micat intor omnes 
Juliuiu Hidus, veliit inter igues 
Luna mmorcB. 

** Gkntis humanoB pater atquc custoe^ 

Oiiic Satumo, tibi enra luagnl 
Cu»aria fatis data : tu Becundo 
CaESABB regnes. 

Ille Ben Farthoa Latio imminentea 
Egerit jiiBto domitoa irinnipho, 

SWe BubjectoB Orientis oko 
Seraa ct IndoB, 

** Te minor latum reget aequiis orbem ; 

Tu gravi currn qnaties Olympum ; 

Tu paniin castin inimica mittea 
Fulmina lueia.*' — IIobacC. 

** No war, or battle’s sound, 

Was heard the world around : 

The idle spear and shield were high iip hung ; 

The hooked ehariot stood . 

Uiiataiu’d with hostile blood; 

The trumpet spoke not to the armed throng ; 

And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their botban LORD was by.”*— M ilton. 


OCTAYIAN TEE SOLE RULER OF THE RuMAX WORLD —IM PER ATOR AND CENSOR FOR LIFE- 
CENSUS OF THE EXPIRE— THE DIGNITY OF PjR/JTCA'PS^UE ACCEPTS THE IMPERWM 
FOR TEN YEARS— THE PROVINCES UF CJi-SAR, AND OF THE SENATE AND PEOPLE— THE 
TITLE or AUQUSTUS~-‘ll}iE NAXK OF AUGUSTUS GOSS TO SPAIN — HIS 

DANGEROUS ILLNESSES— QUESTION OF A SUCCESSOR— HE RECEIVES THE PERPETUAL 
TRIBUNITIAN AND CONSULAR POWERS— IIIS LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS— 
THE KXFEROE NOT ABOVE THE LAWS— THE POPULAR ASSEMBLIES— STATE OF THE 
BOXAN PEOPLE— TUB SENATE AND THE EQUITES— TOE IXPEBIAL CONSULS, PRjBTOBS,^ 
JIDILSB^ AND QUAaiOBS— TUN PBEFECT OF THE CITY— OQVEKNXENT OF THE PRO- 
VINCES— MILITARY OBOANIEATION— TUB FB.ETORIAN COHORTS AND URBAN GUARDS— 
Till (BOIONS— THE FLEET— FINANCES OF TUlt EXPIRE— SUMMARY OF THE IMPERIAL 
SYSTEM- THE FAMILY OF AUCUSTUS— LIYIA AND HER STEP-SOES— OCTAVIA AND MAR- 
CELLUS— DEATH OF XABOKLLUS— MARRIAGE 4>F JULIA TO AQRIPPA— CA1U8 AND 
LUCIUS OSSAB, AND AGRIPPA P08TUMUS— DESCENDANTS OF OCTAVIA AND ANTONY 
—GENEALOGY OF THE **81X CilSARS ’—AUGUSTUS IN THE EAST— THE STANDARDS 
OF ORASSUS REOOVIRID — THE GREAT 8ECUUR GAMES — AGRIPPA GOES TO TUB 
mast— AUGUSTUS IN GAUL— DE80BIFI1ON OF THE DAEUBIAM REGIONS— TZNDRLICIA 
and EMMA CONQUERED BY TIBERIUS AND DEU8US— CONSULSHIP OP TIBBBIUS— 

* This twofold motto is chosen to contrast the Christian view of history with the 
heathen faiUi, which is content with a Ciesar for a Messiah upon earth, while 
rductantly confessing that he has r superior in heaven, 

X 2 
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AC'lTSTirB PONTIFBX MAXIMUS— GW IGRIPPA — MARttlAGS OP T1BKRII78 TC 

JULIA— OBirsaa xir oaul— aocount or tub orrmams and tiikzr land— -the pour 
OAMPAIONB or DRUBUS IN OERMANT— OIB DEATH AND FUNERAL— CONQUEST OP 
NlESlA — TIBKUlUa IN GERMANT— IIIB RETIREMENT TO RHODES— BANlBIiUENT OP JULIA 
—advancement and deaths op OA1U8 AND LUCIUS CASA R— ADOPTION OP TIBE* 
RICS -nis OAXPAIONS TN OEHUANT AND ILLTRICUU —INTRIGUES AGAINST AUGUSTUS— 
BXILB OP OVID— OATASTHOPMK OP VARUS— TlBKllI US AND UKUMANICUS IN GERMANT — 
LAST DAYS AND DEATH OP AUGUSTUS. 

Tacitus observes that, when the Civil Wars were finished at 
Actium, it became the business of the peace to collect all power 
into one man’s hands,* It was no longer necessary for Oetavian 
to grasp at the prize wliich ho had all along pursued, and which 
he had no intention of letting go. Tlic peoide saw the only hope 
of tranquillity in his supreme rule, and the Senate were ready to 
confer any powers and dignities tliat it might ])leasc him to assume. 
If indeed wo may tmst tra<lition, there was one sturdy republican 
left among his councillors — the very man who had been from the 
first the sharer of his schemes. Dion Cassius lias composed, in 
the style of a rhetorical exercise, a debate between Agrijipa and 
MsBcenas, in wliich the former exhorts Oetavian to lay down his 
power, and the latter ygnes for a monarchy far more complete 
than that ho assumed. Jhit Oetavian made his decision with that 
unfailing instinct which guided his ambition. With equal pru- 
dence, ho rejected the dangers of an undefined despotism, like that 
of the Greek tyrants; the position of a Roman Dictator, raised 
above the laws ; and the hateful name of King. Diit it was only 
in name that he renounced the dictatorship ; for he retained the 
military imperlum yliich 'was the most essential attribute of that 
office, and ke[)t liis troop-s enrolled; and tlie Senate, to whom the 
generals of the Reimblic had always given back tlieir impenum 
after a triumph, conferred upon Oetavian the title ot linpiirator for 
life.t They also conferred upon him the censorship for life; and, 
with Agrippa as his colleague, he proceeded to eflect an entire 
renovation of the Senate, as he proposed to conduct tlie govern- 
ment in the name and thmugh the agency of tliat august body. 
More than this, lie procured a decree enabling him to raise ple- 
beians to patrician rank ; and by the transfer to liim of this 
function of the Senate, he liccanie the fountain of honour. 

In the following year (n.c. 28 ), Oetavian was consul for the sixtli 
time, and shared the dignities of the office with his colleague 

* rostqnmn bcllatnm apuil Actium, atqne umnein potestatem ad uuiini conferri 
pads interfuit” (Tnc. Hwi. i. i.) 

+ Tlia honorary liUo of JmfHirtUm' iiinst not bo coiifonnM^ith Uic imumvM 
Uflslfi of IRrhich \vu have presently to speak. 
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Agrip])aj'iiHt as in tlie palmy days of tiic Uopnblic. He took a census 
this year, wliich showed the number of 4,164,000 Roman citizens 
between the ages of seventeen and sixty, representing a total of 
above 17,000,000 of both sexes. It was at this fime, also, that 
Agrippa named his master “ Chief of the Senate,” a title which 
had not been borne since the death of Gatulus in b.c. 60. This 
high dignity, under tlie old Republic, marked tlie first in rank of 
those who had held the censorship, and conferred the privilege of 
speaking first in debate. In the abbreviated form of Pkinceps, 
its convenient ambiguity supplied the very title tliat was wanted 
for the first man in the state, and marked him as the leader of its 
whole policy and action. It is the title by which the earliest 
writers of tlie imperial period desigiuite the emperor. At the same 
time, so long as men’s minds are ensnared by the mere force of 
words in spite of their change of meaning, the proper significance 
of the title could be appealed to as a proof that Octiivianwas but the 
chief councillor of the Republic in the august assembly which still 
guided her destiny. If the welfare of the state demanded that more 
definite jiowers should be given to its prince, they must be con- 
ferred by the tqiparontly free act of the Senate itself.* 

Accordingly, in entering upon his seventh consulship, on the 1st 
of January, n.c. 27, he made an oration to tlie Senate, offering to 
resign the impenam^ and exhorting them to incserve the dominion 
he had acquii'cd, and the peace he liad restored. The offer, if 
sincere, 'would liave bi'on a mockery, unless he could have replaced 
the Republic on foundations ivliich ceiiluriqp of corruption had 
undermiiied and the civil wars hml finally broken up. The only 
consolation for tlie destruction which had swejit over the ancient 
constitution ivas in the w'ork of reconstruction which the genius of 
Julius had planned; and the only real choice lay between permit- 
ting liis heir to resume his unfinished tusk, and beginning a new 
civil w'ar for objects and leaders alike unknown. With one voice 
the Senators prayed him to retain the imperium; but he would 
only consent to aecept it for ten yeans, and tliat under the pretext 
of using it for the security of those provinces in which wai*s still 
remained to he waged for the safety or extension of the empire, 
while the quieter and ivoalthier provinces were left to the govern- 
ment of the Situate. The renewal of the imperiim from time to 


* Tlio title of Prhurps is that wliii'h is commonly u.scd hy the iVTitcrs of the first 
of the empire, as Tacitus. It Is refe^pd to hy lluraeo in tlic tainilior line 
“ Hie ames diei (ater atijue rriiiccps.” 
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time established the reality of despotic power under the forms of 
the Republic. 

The arrangement, which secured to the chief of the state the 
command of its great armies and the conduct of its foreign wars, 
— and for which there was a sort of precedent in the old govern- 
ment of settled provinces by prietors, and tlie allotment of those 
which were the seat of war to the consuls — could not but become 
permanent; and hence iu'osc the distinction between the Senatorial 
Provinces and the Provinces of Cajsar.* Of the former, two were 
assigned to consulars, and the rest to Senators of prastorian rank, 
with t:hc title of Proconsuls or Presidents and with 

Qnsestors under them. The governors of the imperial provinces 
were considered the direct lieutenants of Cassar (Jegati Caemris^ 
who reserved tlio proconsular power in these provinces to himself. 
Tlicy had other legati under theip ; and the financial administration 
was conducted by Procurators {procuraUnres Gcesans)j who were 
cither of equestrian rank or freedmen of Caesar. In all the pro- 
vinces, tlic chief taxes were, as under the lliqniblic, the poll-tax 
and the land-tax, which wero assessed by a census of persons 
and property established by Augustus. The customs {j^ortOria) 
and other dues were still farmed by the Ptiblicanu 

It was only natural tliat some name of personal honour should 
be sought for the man thus exalted, distinct from the modest title 
of Princeps, which indicated his nink. Borne projioscd Itomulm 
or Quirium; but, apart from the profanity of assuming the name 
of the deified son of Mars, it involved too near an approach to 
that affectation of royalty, which Octavian so carefully eschewed. 
“ To the epithet Augustus, which was next proi)oscd, no such 
objection could attach. The name was intxict : it had never been 
borne by any man before, . . . but it had been applied to 
things most noble, most vcnenablc, most divine. The rites of the 
gods were called augmt, the temples were avgust ; tlie word itself 

* The proYinccsof the one class were called more fully JZanMiUi 
those of the otlier propritB Ccamris, ^V^scoitliiig to Dion Cassius, the provinces of llio 
Senate niid Fcnplc were Africa, Numidia, Asi.*i, Hellas or Achaia with Epirus, Dal- 
matia, Macedonia, Sicily, Crete with GyronaTco, Bithyuia with FontuS) Sardinia, and 
Bffitica (the south of Spain) : those of Coisor were llis^Minia Tairoconcusis, Lusitania, 
Gallia (in all its subdivisions), Cilicia, Syria, Cmle-Syrio, llioenico, Cyprus ond lifeyiit. 
Judiea was considered a part of Syria, but was governed separately by a procuraior 
with tlie power of a legaius, Augustus afterwanls took Dalmatia from the Senate, 
and gave them Gallia Narbonensis and Cypnis ; and necoidingly we find the latter 
province under a proconsul in the time of St. Faul. Other authors give somewhat 
different list^ and considerable alterations were modo by later empeion. (See -the 
'map of the Provinces of the liomon Empire.) 
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was derived from the holy atyiiries by whicli tlie divine will was 
revealed ; it was connected witli the favour and aittliority of Jove 
himself. And courtly poets could play still further upon it, in 
strains which our language cannot faitlifully reecho*, and pray fur 
the Homan commander that he miglit increase in years and increase 
in power.”* This title was conferred by the Senate about the 
middle of January, b.c. 27 ; but the Augustan years, by which the 
Homans sometimes calculated, are reckoned from the 1st of the 
month. Tlie historian feels a relief in dropping the provisional 
name — so to speak — ^\vliich lias been used for the sake of accuracy, 
and spejiking henceforth only of Augustus. But still it should 
be remembered that tlie name by wliich he was commonly known 
was that of Ceesar, The family name, which first became his by 
adoption, grew naturally, with the ta(nt establishment of the prin- 
ciple of hereditiiry succession, into the distinctive name of the impe- 
rial liousc, the princes of which first boro it as the adopted sons 
of Augustus. In the time of Diocletian, it was first used for one 
associated in the empire with a rank subordinate to the Augustus-t 
Still the name of Ofusar never lost its proud preeminence. It 
was preserved amidst the high-sounding titles with which the 
Oreek emperors of the East gilded over the weakness of their 
throne ; and it was revived in tlie West with the great fiction of 
the “ Holy Homan Empire ” — fiction in name, but the great 
central fact of medieval liistoiy. Even since the line of these 
emperors ceased in 180G, the successor to their hereditary domi- 
nions dignifies the lunk of archduke of Austria by the title of 
Kaiser^ and the duke of Muscovy, in growing into the Emperor 
of all the Uussias, has availed himself of an accidental I'csemblance 
between the title of a Tartar chief and the name of the great 

* Oviil. riiHti, i. GOO. 

“ Siini'ln vocant anffiislti Valros : aiujusta vocautuT 
TcMiipla Kiccnlot 11111 rite iliotata luaiiu ; 

HnjiiM ct aitgurium dcpaiulot ori^iio vorbi, 

Et qiiodcunque siia opc. 

Augaii iitipcriiiin iioatii duciti, augcal auiios.” 

Merivulo, Yol. iii. ]i. 430. The Greek \irriters express tlic title nugnstiis by tlie 
(‘(iuivalciit of ff€fiaffT 6 st venerable or ‘loorshipful. Tbo cities iiaiiied in honour oi an 
emperor, whicli in tlic wi'steni pruviiicos were called Awgiatta, boro in the Esisteni 
Kuch names ns Sebaste (e,g. Samaria, Cabiro, and otlicrs), and ^ebafifo^mlis (in Poutiis). 
The renowned Seva^qpol in tlio Crimea, though within the old Greek kiuj^om of 
Bospoms, is a modem coinage, coiinoctod with tho assumption of the imperial titlo 
by tho Czais of Uussia. 

t In tlio latter years of Diocletian, tliero were two Augiisti, himself and Muxiinian, 
and two Ciesars, Constantins Chlorus and Galerins. 
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Roman — the Tzar^ in becoming Czar^ has claimed to be a Cassar, 
The permanence of the name is something more than a tribute to 
the greatness of him from whom it is derived. Like the title of 
Emperor, with which it is inseparably connected, it forms the very 
symbol of a perpetual claim to tlie power above tlie laws, which 
the Roman Imi)erator wielded and the Roman Cmsar won. The 
remaining dignities of Augustus were not conferred till after the 
events wliicli we have now to mention. 

Augustus now left Rome for the provinces which required the 
presence of the chief of the Roman armies. It was his first ambi- 
tion to comifiete the conquest of Britain, fn)m which Julius had 
retired ; but more pressing affairs detained liim on the continent. 
There wej*e still wara with barbarian tribes in Gaul and Spain, 
and witli tlie Germans and tlie Dacians. Augustus reopened the 
temple of Janus, and marched in person to attack the wild Can- 
tabri and Asturcs in tlie mountains of north-western Spain ; but, 
upon liis retinn to Tarraco after some successes,, he was laid up 
there for nearly two yearn willi a serious illness. Meanwhile 
Tercntiiis Varro subdued the barbarian tribe of the Salassi, in the 
Graian Alps, selling 30,000 men into slavery; and the descent into 
Italy by both the passes of St. Bernard was secured by the foun- 
dation of the military colony of Augusta Pnetoria, the fine ruins of 
which remain at Aosta, llie secure basis on which Ciesar’s power 
had been founded was now proved hy the tranciiiillity of Ronui 
under the government of Agrippa, who enij»loyed tliis interval in 
erecting the splendid temple to die tutelary deities of Rome, which 
still forms, under the somewhat inaccurate name of the Pantheon, 
one of the most perfect monuments of the ancient city. It was 
not till the beginning of n.c. 24 that Augustus retiirnecl to Rome. 
The Senate welcomed him by a decree confirming the acts done in 
his procoiisulship, and by a suspension of the lex annalis (defining 
the age below which the magistracy could not be licld) in favour 
of his nephew M. Claudius Mai'cellus and his stepson Tiberius 
Claudius Nero, of whom wo Ijave presently to speak. 

In tlie year after his return from Spain (b.c. 23), Augustus 
again fell sick, and his life was despaired of. The leading men of 
the state were summoned to his chamber, to hear — as they sup- 
posed— his appointment of a successor. But, instead of this, ho 
professed to restore his power into the hands of the Senate, and the 
mute act of handing his seal-ring to Agrippa was supposed to indi- 
cate the man most worthy to be minister of the Bq)ublic. On his 
y.;. unexpected recovery, Aug^tus appealed to'hfis testament to prove 
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that he had not appointed a successor; and the people marked their 
confidence in him by not allowing the will to be inspected. He 
now resigned the consulship, which he had held for nine years in 
succession, and no persuasion could induce him to reassume the 
office till a much later period of his reign, when he held itonly twice 
more.* This renunciation of the chief dignity of the Republic was 
repaid by an extension of his perpetual proconsular authority over 
all the provinces. Tliis extension ^^gave him throughout the 
domains of the Republic the control of the revenues, the disposal of 
the armies, the execution of the laws,ithe administration of internal 
reforms, and tlie adjustment of foreign relations. The Senate 
indeed still retained the appointment of officers in its own division 
of the empire ; but these olHccrs found themselves accountable in 
every j)ul)lic Jict to tlie Irnperator himself.’* The commanders of 
the scanty forces rerpiired to keep order iu the senatorial provinces 
were watched with jealousy and "seldom permitted to enjoy a 
triumph; and the last instance iu wliich such a general was saluted 
imperato!' by his army occurred in Africa under Tiberius. In virtue 
of his proconsular t?ifpcriumj the emperor w'as the generalissimo of 
all the armies of Rome; and the military oath of obedience (socra- 
mntiim) w’as now taken to him alone. f 

The surrender to Augustus of tlic powers and privileges of the 
plebeian tribunes { for his life completed the edifice of In’s powder by 
making him the aekiiowledgod chief of the people, as he already 
wsis of the Senate and the army. It invested his person with 
sjicred inviolability; and while it preoccupied the vantage-ground 
from which some democratic tribune might have dared to assail 
him, it gave him the right to iuteri)Ose his veto upon any attempt 
of the Sejiate at iiidepeiuleiit legislation. It centred in him all 
that remained of the iiopular element in the state, and seemed to 
unite all the orders of the ancient commonwealth in the founda- 
tion of the empire. So far, however, from aflectiug to make that 
foundation exclusively democratic, Augustus discouraged and all 
hut sup])resscd the meetings of the pfople. He never assumed to 
be the champion of the people agaii\st the nobles, and never con- 
descended to tho jugglery of the ballot-box. The constitutional 

* This was his clovrnth consulship, llis first wns in ao. 43, his second in 
B.C. and his third iu n.c. 31. His twelfth and tliirteciith consulships were in 
B.C. fi and D.O. 2. 

t The ]ihniso was jurarc in nomen or in verba Aitgusiij Tiberii, &c. 

i Tho ‘‘potestos trihuiiiliii,” not the tribunate itself ; fur a patrician could not l3e 
tribune. 
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instrument of his rule was not the popular assembly, but the 
venerable Senate ; the forms which he scrupulously retained were 
those of the arist4)eratic republic ; and, so far as lie can be classed 
with cither of the old parties, it was the aristocracy rather than 
the democracy. Bcsitles his personal iwcdllections, there is an 
obvious mason for this difference between his position and that of 
Julius. Tlie one liad to do the work of destroying the power of 
a comipt aristocracy ; the other had to reconstruct the state, and 
he was too good a politician not to know that a throne needs the 
Bujiport of an aristocracy. Ihwas this necessity that led Napoleon 
to create anew the order that the revolution had destro 3 "cd ; but 
Augustus had only to avail himself of the venerable institution 
which had survived the civil wars. But the tribuiiitian power 
added the apparent sanction of the popular will, and the import- 
ance wliicli the emperors attached to it was proved by their dating 
the years of their reign from the time of its being (•onferred. The 
privileges always assumed by the tribunes, of juinishing even 
I the highest magistrates for resistance to the pojnilar will, and of 
protecting the people from unjust sentences, were easily trans- 
ferred to the emperor in such a manner as to make him the foun- 
tain both of justice and of mercy ; and the inviolability of the 
office formed an additional reason, besides the necessity of sove- 
reign power, for extending the law of treason against the 

state to the person of the emperor. 

The consular power was still left in the hands of tlui pcoiilc ; 
and it remained for accident, or the profound policy of Augustus, 
to convince them that even tliis must go with all the rest. In the 
year b.(!. 22 he visited the eastern provinces, leaving Home to tj^e 
govemnient of the consuls, though under the watchful eye of 
Agrippa. Tlic scenes of confusion, and even bloodshed, that 
ensued, proved tliat the revival of a real and free consulship was 
impossible ; and, tliongh the office was still retained as an empty 
honour at the emperor’s disposal, its powers were conferred for 
life upon Augustus, as soon as he returned to Home (b.c. 19). The 
last of the supreme honours of the state, the chief pontificate, was 
added, when it became vacant seven years later by the death of 
Lepidus (b.o. 12); and in this capacity Augustus completed. the 
reform of the calendai*, appointed a new religious ritual, repaired 
the temples of the gods, and erected fresh monuments to the 
national heroes. 

It wie^ impossible for all these official dignities and administrar 
tive powers to be concentrated in the emperor, without the trans- 
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ferenco to hiui of most of the legislative and judicial preiogativos, 
which the Koman people had made so hard a struggle to preserve. 
The functions of legislation, indeed, were left nominally to the 
Senate and the popular assembly ; but the emperor claimed tlie 
initiative by right of his consular and tribunitian power. The same 
power enabled him to issue those manifestoes, by which the magis- 
trates had been accustomed to declare the principles which would 
guide tlicm in new and doubtful cases ; and these Edicts {edkta^ 
2.^., tUterances) had a very different force wlicn they expressed no 
longer the varying, and perliaps conflicting, views of a number of 
co-ordinate and temporary authorities, but the decisions of the one 
permanent iulcr, wlio luid the power to make his will respected. 
Supplementary to these edicts were tlie llescrq^ts or replies (rc- 
2.^., mitten ansyeers) given to the eases perpetually sub- 
mitted for decision to the emperor ; and both grailually grew into 
a body of law under the title of tlui imperial Constitutions, But to 
suppose that the enactment of the laws was formally abandoned 
to the emperor is an error only greater than the idea, derived from 
a mistaken interpretation of certain jiassages in the ancient 
authors, that he wjis released from obedience to them,* The very 
foundation of liis sovereign power was a law^ which conferi*ed the 
imperium and other prerogatives at tlie beginning of each reign. 
This law, passed in tho assembly of tlie Curia 3 , affected to connect 
the imperial power, by an unbroken tradition, with that confen’cd 
by the same assembly upon the kings. Its title of Lex Regia was 
the solitary instance in tlie imperial constitution of an apjiroach to 
the detested name of Kiiig.f 


• This point is adinirahly cxphiiiied by Mr. Merivalc, who shows tliat the phi-aso 
^Megibus solutiiSi” iiisb^id of implying cxciiipliiin from the obligation of tho laws, is 
jui nneient constitutional fonniiia, ilcscribiug the privilege by which persons wero 
iiotiinfrcquciitly released from particular Laws. Such privileges were largely gi*antcd 
to tho ciii]icrurs ; and as each new priiiex} siieceedeil to the immunities of liis ])rcdc- 
I'cssor, he was said to be, in those rcs[»ects, Icgihus Httlalus. 

t Mr. Alcrivalc i-cinarka that '*t^c imperial medals stmok in the inctroiiolitaii 
mint alwtaiiicd from this hateful title. It w'as oftly in tho jiroviiices, and under the 
decent veil of a foi-eign language., that tlio idea could bo suggested to the public 
mind by tho term BcudUus inscribed on the coins which passed from huiid to liand. 
Thu Greek writers indeed in tho second and third centuries ascribe the royal title to 
tho emperor witliout reserve ; but in Ijutiu it is only to be found, I believe, thus 
applied among the solecisms of the. African Tcrtullian, and in tho metaphora of it 
poetaster such as Claudiaii. It is tho more remarkable that the emperors should 
have rofrained so carefully from appropriating it, since tho very mansion which tho 
chief ])ontiff inhabited was tcdinically called the regia. The same name was applicil 
to n state pavilion in tho tlieatrcg, and to ony pulilic hall or curia of peculiar mogni- 
fiecncc. lloiicc, 1 conceive, rather tluin from any supposed convertibility of the 
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Such were the dignities and functions of the new head of the 
^rnan state : it remaLiis to show hrieily w]iat place was left to the 
other orders which had made up the old Republic. We have seen 
how, by the side of the Ourim of tlie original liloman citizens, 
there grew up first the more popular constitution of the Centuries, 
and then the plebeian Tribes : how the Comitia Curiata had sub- 
sided into what we may almost call an antiquarian curiosity, 
rchiining certain dignified functions connected with the old patri- 
cian constitution, but exercising scarcely any influence on the 
policy of the state : how the Comitia Centuriata had gradually 
yielded the legislative powers to the Comitia Trihuta^ while pre- 
serviiig the election of magistrates and I he jurisdiction arising 
out of the right of appeal. Neither r>f llieso assemblies was for- 
mally abolished under the emperors, who iwolesscd, as ^ve have 
just seen, to derive tlic very source of their autliorily from a Lex 
Curiata; but all those finudions, in wdiich consisted the free life of 
the Republic, gradually ceased or were absorbed. The Senate took 
the place of tlie assembly of the Carm^ as the reprcscnhiLivc of 
the original FojniliiH of Romulus. The cnq)eror, who by his tri- 
bunitiaii [jower had tlie sole right to convene the tribes, simjdy 
omitted to summon them. The confirmation of the decrees of the 
Senate by the Centuries became a mere matter of form, and after 
the reign of Tiberius they were not called togetJier to ratify a law. 
Their apiJcllate jurisdiction w'as absorbed in the judicial functions 
of the emperor; and though the merciful [)rovision, whicli siitfercfl 
an accused person to prevent condemnation by retiring to one of 
the allied cities, was nominally retained, the arm of the chief 
ruler was long enough to reacli all the old i)laces of refuge, ami 
the exile was shut up on some barren rock, or driven to remote 
and inhospitable regions, like Ovid on the shores of the Euxine. 
The election of magistrates became a farce, wlien Augustus publicly 
recommended Ins own candidates for the oftices, the estimation of 
'which he had diminished by tlieir increased number; and liis suc- 
cessor abolished tlie right altogether.*' Rut, tliough thus straiten- 
ing by bond after bond the political riglite wJiich he had nominally 
left, Augustus desired to maintain tlie dignity of the Roman 
citizens, as a population w’orMiy of the capital of the empire : — 

** Jionit'inofl mum gcntiaiKiuu tugtitam.” 

terms imperator and SairiAeru, tlic iin[ierial Imlls of jiistiiia wcio d«?nominated 
It WJiH tlic appro] ciatiou of tlieso iiiills to Christian worsliip by 
Constantine tluit eaiised ilio iianiu of Basilica to lie applied to liirgu cliurclfcs in tlie 
Romiui style, like St. Peter's and St. Pmira. 
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He mode tbe citizenship more difficult of attainment by the pi‘o- 
yincials, and imposed restrictions on tbe manumission of slaves. 
He reduced by more than a third the number of recipients of the 
largesses of corn, which the necessity of guarding against those 
food riots which we have seen disturbing the triumvirate led him 
to continue. But all his core could not avert periods of scarcity, 
which proved the system to be as inefficient as it was demoraliz- 
ing ; and the people had still to be kept in good humour by public 
amusements. The foundation liad already been laid, during the 
decline of the commonwealth, for that social degradation, which 
summed up all the objects of life in the cry “ Bretid and Games ” 
{panem et Civcefimi). 

Between tlie populace thus sinking into disrepute, and the impe- 
rial tlirone, the Senatorial and equestrian orders formed a barrier 
of rank and wealth, which it was the policy of Augustus to 
strengthen. It was easier to mainthin the dignity of the Senate 
than the respectability of the people. Augustus restricted its 
number to the final limit fixed under the Bcpublic, of six hundred 
members, and he raised the property (puilificjation to about 10,000/. 
He used the censorial power, which gave him the sole election of 
its members, to increase its purity and dignity ; and the admis- 
sion of provincials, whose character rather raised than lowered the 
tone of the assembly, formed a bond of union throughout the 
empire. The regularity of its meetings, at wliich the Prince voted 
with the other Senators ; the multitude of details, with which it 
was easy to occui)y its attention ; the government of tlic provinces, 
and the administrative functions which the cmi)cror devised for 
Senators to fill ; and the insignia of honour with which tliey were 
invested ; all gave their authority an tappearance of reality. The 
ancient usage, which Augustus revived, of permitting the sons of 
Senators to sit in the liousc, added an element of stability. “With 
the disuse of the functions of the censorship, the Senate, from an 
elected or nominated character, became eventually changed into 
on hereditary peerage.” Nor was there wanting, under all these 
constitutional dignities and outward forms, a slumbering power 
which necessity might quicken into life. Tiie Senate claimed not 
only a share in the appointment of the emperor, but the right of 
calling him to account, by the very act of passing the Lex Begia^ 
which ratified the acts of the late prince, while it conferred the 
impenim on his successor; and both powers were more than 
once asserted. Tliat they were asserted in vain was owing to no 
establishment of the principle of hereditary right, but to the 
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usurpation of the elective power by tlie army. But the claim 
<^was at least a protest against the all-engrossing power of ilie 
preetorians and the legions, and, if the people had been strong 
enough to control their own armies, it would have become the 
regular and appointed method of transmitting the imperial 
authority.” * 

The equestrian order continued imdcr the empire to farm Llie 
revenues of the provinces, and retained their place upon the jury 
lists, while they obtained a new dignity as the body from whom 
tho Senators were generally chosen. But tlicir estimation was 
lowered by the practice which tlie emperors soon adopted, of enrol- 
ling their own ffeedmen in the order. To the aristocracy fbrmed 
by tliesc privileged orders wo must add tho greatly increased 
number of officios, who bore tlie venerable titles of the ancient 
magistracies. Tlie great name of Conml was still given to those 
whom it ideased the emperoi to nominate for brief periods, and 
they were invested with the regal insignia of tho office, and pre- 
sided over the Senate, with tho Prince seated between them. 
^‘Augustiis continued to transac*,t the business of the Sciuitc through 
their agency. They were his eyes, his voice, his hands ; and tho 
most wary of his successors (Tiberius) i)ersisted in the same pru- 
dent and moderate policy. The Romans allowed themselves to bo 
deceived by the mere sliadow of authority which was still th'ro^vn 
over this cherished inagistracy, the earliest birtli, and ns they still 
fondly deemed, the latest pledge of their freedom. While they 
acquiesced in its degradation by the process, which soon becanio 
habitual, of transferring it month by month, or even at shorter 
intervals, from one imperial favourite to another, that it should bo 
absolutely vacant, for however brief a space, shocked and dis- 
tressed them; and it was cited among the gravest offences of the 
most wanton of their tyrants (Caligula), that he deprived the state 
for three days of its supreme magistracy.” f Meanwliile the office 
was disconnected from all idea of personal merit, and confciTod 
upon parasites of the emperor of grades far less respectable than 
those rhetoricians whose appointment is satirized by Juvenal:-^ 

“ With Fortune eliould you favour find, 

Your chair tho consul’s scat will earn ; 

Should she o^in he so incliuisd, 

The consul will professor turn,” J 

• Merivale, Vol. iii. p. 510. + Merivole, Vol. iii. p 612. 

“ Si fortuna volct^ fios de rhotore consul ; 

Si volet luce eadeiOi fics do consulo rhetor.” 
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The twelve in number under Augustus, but sixteen 

under Tiberius as under the didtatorship of Julius, continued to 
preside over trials, and selected the judices from the Senators, 
Equites, and Tribuni iBrarii, to whom Augustus added an inferior 
class, the ducenarii (owners of 200,000 sesterces, or about 1,600^.) 
for trifling cases. The judicial functions of tlic ^diles were fraiis- 
ferred to tlie PrsBtors, and tliey controlled the Queestors in the care 
of the public treasury. 

Amongst all the magistrates thus nominally retained, there was 
none of sufficient real authority to govern the capital under the 
emperor, or to represent him in his absence. The void was filled 
by tlie revival of an office, which we have seen existing under the 
kings, blit which had fallen into abeyance when prmtors were 
appointed to aid the consuls, — that of Prefect of the City (/?rce- 
fectus tirbi). lie was invested with the police autliority and with 
jurisdiction in certain personal case»; and in the emperor’s absence 
he hold absolute command over the city and to the distance of 100 
miles round it, with authority to prohibit the entrance of all sus- 
pected persons, or to banish them to an island. The municipal 
business of Home was so arranged as to give employment to as 
many citizens as possible. Boards wore formed for the care of tlie 
public buildings, the roads, aqueducts, and sewers, the navigation 
of the Tiber, the distribution of com, and other municipal func- 
tions. These services appear to have been recompensed by pecu- 
iiiaiy payment. 

In the Provinces, the remoteness of the sovereign power, tue 
force of which was nevertheless perpetually felt, invested it with 
the more mysterious greatness. The settled provinces, which 
were nominally subjected to the governmr;it of the Senate, saw 
the dignity of the empire maintained by the splendid retinue of 
the proconsul, whose rcspoiisibUity to the prince checked the 
rapacity which had made the name a terror under the Republic. 
Cities which would formerly have dreaded the proconsul’s visit 
now claimed to be included in his route, that they might have 
the benefit of tJio profuse expenditifre which was provided for 
fi'om the imperial treasury. The chief functions of tho proconsul 
were to administer justice, and to enforce the payment of the 
revenue. But those cities which had attained to the rank of 
Roman colonies enjoyed their own municipal government The 
presidents of tho imperial provinces, as became the militan' lieu- 

* On the whole subject of official remnneration, by salaries and othorwifli^ see 
Mcrivnlo, Vol. lii. pp. 520, foil. ' 
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tenants of Cffisar, displayed less pomp, and held a lower rank, 
though wielding greater power. Besides the government of their 
own provinces, and the defence of the frontiers, they had to watch 
over the dependent and tributary princes, such as &ose who were 
still allowed to reign in Asia Minor and Judfeo. 

The supreme command of the army in all the provinces was 
vested in the one Impcrator. He often appointed a legate even 
in the provinces of the Senate ; and it was not long before he 
assumed the nomination also of the civil officers in these provinces. 
The new system of government involved the necessity of a stand- 
ing army in the provinces ; and at Rome also Augustus, as per- 
petual Impcrator, established a permanent military force in imita- 
tion of the cohort which used to keep watch and ward round the 
praitCTium or general’s tent. The Prtetiman Gmrdjiy* as they 
were called from this analogy, were recruited exclusively from 
Italy, received double i)ay, and were entitled to their discharge at 
the end of twelve years, instead of sixteen ; and each soldier was 
then rewarded with a gratuity of 20,000 sesterces. To use modern 
language, the privates ranked as gentlemen; for every soldier 
carried the wand which was the mark of a (jcnturion in the legions. 
Tlie number of Pnetorian Cohorts was at first nine or ten, each 
having a complement of 1000 men, horse and foot Augustus 
stationed three only in the city, the rest being distributed tliroiigli 
the adjacent towns. Nor did he trust his safety ami the city’s 
solely to these troops, whoso privileges luwl a sure tendency to 
make them insolent He siirrounded his person with a few hun- 
dred picked veterans from the legions, a battalion of German 
foot-guards, and a squadron of Batavian horse, who liad been first 
enrolled and specially trusted by Julius. All exi)eri(?nce shows 
that two such favoured bodies keep one anotlicr in check by their 
mutual jealousy. Besides these troops, which were to be alwaj’s 
about the emperor’s person, the city had its regular garrison of 
three or four UHtan Cohorts ; and there was a Watch of seven 
cohorts, t two to each Region of the city, to do the duty of police 
and firemen. The total ftumber of troops in the city might 
amount to twelve or fifteen thousand, under the command of the ' 
Pr(pjectu& Urbi, Augustus, adhering to his j)olicy of avoiding 
the appearance of military constraint, cstablislicd no permanent, 
camp, but billeted the soldiers on the citizens, or lodged them in 
the public buildings. Tlic more suspicious policy of Tiberius 
collected the whole of the Prtetorian cohorts into a permanent 

* Cdhmrtea PreOoria or Pfwtorwni (sc. iiiilitcs'. t Cnhortc^i VvjUcs, 
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fortified camp ; and thna laid the foundation of that power, which 
soon placed the imperial purple at the disposal of an insolent 
soldiery. 

Tlie general military establishment of the empire consisted of 
25 legions, each having a full complement of 6100 foot and 726 
horse, divided into ten cohorts, the first of which, double the 
strength of the others, had the care of the eagle and the emperor’s 
image. They were recruited from the provinces beyond Italy; and 
the qualification for service, of being a Homan citizen, was soon 
relaxed. Besides their numbers, the legions were distinguished 
by titles of honour, such as Martia^ Victrix^ and the like ; and the 
same legions were stationed in the same provinces for a long 
series of years. These arrangements created a strong esprit de 
corps in the different divisions of the army, and prepared them, 
in later contests for the empire, to throw Ihe whole weight of one 
or more provinces into the scale oT their favourite candidates, as 
in the contest between Ualba, Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian. 
To the legions we must add mi auxiliary force, not inferior to them 
in number, making a grand total of 340,000 men, besides the 
prajtorian cohorts and the gaiTison of Rome. To this military 
force Augustus added for the first time a regular navy; for all the 
maritime efforts of the Republic had been as temporary as the 
emergencies whi(i tliey were designed to meet. Three fieets, 
numbering in all above 600 galleys, were stationed at Ravenna 
on the Adriatic, at Misenum on the Tyrrhene Sea, and at Forum 
Julii on the Ligurian Gulf, besides a smaller force on the Euxine; 
and fiotillas of boats were maintained on the Rhine, the Danube, 
and the Euphrates. The chief duties of the squadrons was to 
protect the commerce of the Mediterranean from piracy; but 
Augustus doubtless remembered that there were provinces, such 
as Egypt, Phoenicia, and Asia, where a pretender might speedily 
equip a formidable fleet, and tliat there were distant shores waiting 
to be explored and conquered, the Scrions and Indians on the 
great Eastern Ocean, and beyond the Pillars of Hercules the island 
which Julius had twice invaded, and of whose people tlie present 
ruler was reminded by his favourite poet : — 

•• Et penitus tuto divisos orbe Britannos." 

The maintenance of these great civil and militaiy establish- 
ments, with the constant expenditure on public works, — the build- 
mgs, aqueducts, roads, and bridges, in every part of the empire, 
the stupendous remains of which form the most durable menu- 
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ments of Homan power — demanded a far ampler and more elaborate 
system of flnanco than had sufficed under the Bepnblic. The state 
domain had been exhausted by successive agrarian laws, under the 
last of which Gmsor himself hod divided what remained of the 
public loud in Campania. In tho later conquests of the Hepublic, 
as for example in Gaul, the conquered lands were redeemed by a 
land-tax, and the same system was continued under the* Empire. 
But the chief direct impost was the capitation tax^ which compre- 
hended both a land and a poll-tax^ and of which the following 
lucid account is given by Mr. Merivale : — “ Throughout the pro- 
vinces every subject who possessed land was assessed thereupon at 
the rate generally of ten per cent, on the annual produce in grain, 
and at five per cent, on that of wine, oil, and fruits. For the 
purposes of revenue the whole soil of tho province was divided 
into portions designated as capita (heads) of the estimated value 
of 1000 solidi^^ and in one sucb fiscal unit several small proper- 
ties might be combined. On the other hand, a single property 
might of course bo divided into several capita. The classes which 
possessed no landed property paid n})on their personal eifects. 
In the case of mere labourers, and even slaves, who had no pro- 
perty of any kind, the capitation assumed tho form of a direct 
poll-tax, which was paid for them by their employers or masters, 
who were supposed to indemnify themselves by a deduction from 
their wages, or the use of their manual service. Under the 
Republic, the capitation-tax was paid partly in produce and 
partly in money; and, to redress the grievances of which the pro- 
vincials complained from illegal exactions, Augustus endeavoured* 
to establish the general principle of a money payment, except in 
the provinces, on >vhich the capital depended for its supply of 
corn.” It is a very interesting fact, that the fertile land of Egypt, 
instead of paying a tithe of its harvests, like Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Africa, was assessed at one-fifth^ or a double-tithe, the very com- 
position for which tlic land was redeemed when forfeited to 
Pharaoh under Joseph. Thq mines, quarries, salt-works, fisheries, 
and forests, throughout tlie provinces, had been regarded by the 
conquering Republic as state property, and were cither farmed by 
speculators or let out at a fixed rent To these sources of revenue 
must be added the customs’ duties of cities and ports, the tolls of 
roads and bridges, the rates levied for the use of fountains, aque- 

* Tho 9oliSm or was the chief gold coin of the Empire, worth— in the time 

of Augustus— -about a penny more than a guinea. Though of so different a valuey 
the word was the original of the Frcncli sol or sou. 
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ducts, and baths, and a multitude of imposts on the doors, windows, 
and columns of houses, on furniture and dress, on every conceiv- 
able article of luxury, and on some very strange objects of taxation. 
Lastly there was a ^‘succession duly” of five per cent, and a tax 
of the same amount on the manumission of slaves. The produce 
of these t^es in the senatorial provinces, vastly diminished by the 
expensive mode of collection and by the delays and difiiculties of 
communication, was brought into the public treasury at Borne, 
and administered by officers appointed by the Senate. The reve- 
nues of the imperial provinces were considered as belonging to the 
emperor alone, and were applied (o the expenses of government in 
each province.* 

Such arc the mere outlines of the imperial constitution, the 
original spirit of which is summed up by Gibbon in the following 
terms: — “ To resume, in a few words, the system of the imperil 
government, as it was instituted by Augustus, and maintained by 
those princes who understood their own interest and that of the 
people, it may be defined as an absolute monarchy, disguised 
by the forms of a commonwealth. Tlic masters of the Homan 
world surrounded their throne with darkness, concealed their irre- 
sistible strength, and humbly professed themselves the accoimtable 
ministers of the Senate, whose supreme decrees they dictated and 
obeyed.” The monarchy, which the coarse of events had long 
since proved to be the only cure for the evils that the Gracchi had 
tried to mitigate, — ^Avliich was foreshadowed by the despotic fury 
of Marius and by the temporary usurpation of Sulla, — which the 
restraints laid upon Pompey as the head of the aristocratic party 
had forbidden him to seize, — ^which victory over that party had left 
as the prize of Cmsar, — and which was only proved to be the 
more inevitable by tlie anarchy that followed Crcsar’s death,— was 
now established under the forms of an aristocratic Hcpublic. The 
illusion was maintained, and one great source of odium avoided, 
by the moderation of the emperor’s personal habits, and the firm- 
ness with which he rejected fiattcring forms of address and demea- 
nour towards himself. 

It remained to consolidate the foundations of the Ciesarian 
empire by providing for its hereditary transmission. Tlie prin- 

* Tho distinction wiis kept up by tlie unmes used for tho public trcosuiy {(srarium), 
and for tlio iinporial cbest {fsew, a term which denotes piiiratc property). In 
process of time, as the functloiiB allotted to the Senate were absorbed by tiio imperial 
fSovemment, the treasury came to be called fiaeus, and to bo considered as at the 
iuposal of the emperor. 
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ciple itself,— involved from tbe first to some extent in the claims 
of Octavian as CsBsar’s heir,— had now been tacitly accepted. 
The Homan system of adoption removed the anxiety which new 
sovereigns have so often felt about the failure of issue, though at 
the risk of intrigues and disputes for the succession. Augustus 
had no son and but one daughter. He was married thfee times. 
His first wife was Clodia, the daughter of the notorious Clodius. 
In B.G. 40, as we have seen, he married Scbibonia, the sister-in- 
law of Sextus Fompey, but divorced her in the following year, in 
order to marry Livta DnusTLLA, the daughter of Livius Drusus 
Claudianus, and wife of Tiberiu^^ Claudius Nero,* who was com- 
pelled by Augustus to divorce her (b.c. 38). Livia, a woman of 
high intellect and fascinating manners, retained the affections of 
Augustus till his death, but she bore him no children. Though 
still very young when she was married to him, she had some years 
earlier borne her first husband a son, Tibebius Claudius Nero ; 
and three months after her second marriage she gave birth to 
another son, who was acknowledged by her first husband, and 
received the name of Nero Claudius Drusus. f The latter was the 
father of the famous Germanicus, and tlie grandfather of the 
emperor Caius C^sab (nicknamed Caligula). But, besides these 
two stepsons, Augustus had descendants by his daughter JniiiA, 
to whom his second wife Scribonia gave birth on the veiy day of 
her divorce; and there was another branch of his family, descended 
from his sister Octavia, whose marriage to and divorce by 
Antony we have already had occasion to relate. By licr first hus- 
band, C. Marcellus (consul in b.c. »50), she had a son Marcus 
Marcellus, who was married to tlie emperor’s daughter Julia, 
when the one was but seventeen, and tlie other fourteen years old 
(b.c. 25). Augustus hastened the marriage from a sense of his 
own weak health ; and the popular feeling willingly saw in Mar- 
ccllus his mother’s virtues. But in the very year when Augustus 
recovered from his second dangerous illness, Marcellus, who was 
now fedile, fell a victim to the malaria of Itome (b.c. 23). Amidst 
the pomp of a public funeral, his remains were deposited in tlie 
mausoleum of Augustus, in ttic Campus Martius, beside the Tiber. 
The funeral oration was pronounced by the emperor, who built a 
theatre in honour of Marcellus in the Campus Martius ; but the 
lasting monument of tlie hopes that were buried with him 

• He WHS a daudins hy birth, and adopted into the Livian Gena 

f The jmenomen of Dnisus is unknown : Nero became a pnenomen in the 
Chndian grns. 
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survives in the pathetic lines which Virgil interpolated in his 
.ZEJncid, and at the recital of which Octavia is said to have fainted.* 

The conspiracy of Murena against the emperor’s life, ^ongh 
speedily detected and punished, followed so speedily upon the 
death of Marcellus, as to make Augustus doubly sensitive to the 
dangers of the future. Nor could he he blind to the fact, that his 
most trusted friend might prove, by the people’s will, if not by his 
own, his destined successor. Preferring the safety of the state to 
the gratification of Livia’s hopes for her sons, Augustus gave Julia 
in marriage to Agrippa, at the sanoue time that he committed to 
him the government of Home, ^hile he himself departed for the 
East (b.c. 22). The issue of this marriage were three sons and two 
daughters. The two eldest sons, Caius and Lucius, bom in b.c. 20 
andB.(3. 17, were adopted by Augustus in the latter year, and, 
after exciting the fears of the Romans by their arrogant disposi- 
tions, both (lied early, Lucius at Itfassilia (a.d. 2), and Caius of a 
wound treaclierously inflicted in Armenia (a.d. 4). The third son, 
Agrippa Postiimus, born after his father’s death in b.(J. 12, was 
adopted, together with Tiberius, in a.d. 4 ; but his fierce temper 
soon caused his banishment to an islet on the coast of Corsica, 
where he was murdered on the accession of Tiberius; but the 
guilt of the deed is imputed to Livia, whose son became undis- 
puted heir by the extinction of the male line of pJulia and Agrippa. 
But the blood of Augustas and the name of his great minister 
were perpetuated in Agrippina, the younger daughter,t whose 
inairiage to Germanicus united the lines of Julia and Livia not 
only with eacli other, but with that of Octavia and Antony; 
for, by a sort of irony of fate, while the four successors of 
Augustus were all, in tiie male line, sprung from Livia’s first 
husband, all of tliem (except Tiberius) traced their descent from 
the defeated triumvir. It is a curious coincidence that the dynasty 
of Napoleon should have been continued in a collateral line, united 
witli that of his divorced wife Joseidiine by her former husband. 
General Bcauharnais. Tlie children p{ Octavia and Antony were 
two daughters, both named Antonio. Tlic younger was married 
to Drusus, the younger son of Livia, and bore two sons, the 
celebrated Gebmanicus, and the emperor Claudius. Germanicus 
married Agrippina, the daughter of Agrippa and Julia, and 
became the fa^er of three sons and three (laughters, of whom 

• Virgil, ^n. vi. 860-886. 

t Julia, the elder daughter, was married to L .Emiliue Paulus, oiid most of their 
deMendanta became the victims of Caligula and Neia 
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we need only mention the third son, Cains (nicknamed Caligula), 
» and his sister, the younger Agrippina, who became as notorions 
for he^ vices as her mother was celebrated for her virtue. The 
elder Antonia, by her marriage with L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
became the mother of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who married 
the younger Agrippina. Their son, L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
better known by his adoptive name as the emperor Nero, was the 
last of the imperial descendants of Augustas. The relationships, 
an explanation of which seemed essential to the comprehension of 
the ensuing history, will be more clearly perceived from the Table 
on the opposite page. The last of the “ Twelve Caesars ” had 
no relationship to the Julian house. 

This review of the Empire as founded by Augustus has natu- 
rally elaimed our attention at the epoch of the emperor’s return to 
Rome from the East (b.c. 19).* He brought back the standards 
taken from Crassus by the Parthifins, which Phraates had sur- 
rendered to him, as the price of the restoration of his youngest 
son, whom his rival Tiridates had airried off to Augustus in 
Syria. Moreover, by giving up four of his sons with their wives 
and children as hostages, the king of Parthia seemed to con- 
fess himself the vassal of Rome. The recovered standards were 
received with unbounded joy, and Augustus was welcomed 
home from his bloodless victory with more than the enthusiasm 
of a triumph, though, as usual, he avoided a public demonstra- 
tion by entering the city in the night. He afterwards led in 
his army with the forms of an ovation, and suspended the recovered 
standards in the temple of Mars the Avenger. Tlie festival 
of the Augitstdia was appointed for the 12th of October in 
every year, to commemorate his return to Rome. Of the re- 
newed offers of extraordinary prerogatives, he contented him- 
self, as we have seen, with accepting the consular power, and 
he shared his tribunitian privileges with Agrippa, who returned 
in the same year victorious over the Cantabri in Spain. The 
birth of Caius Cmsar, the^son of Agrippa and Julia (b.c. 20), 
appeared to cement the alliance between the emperor and his 
minister, and to secure the succession. With the year B.c. 19 
expired the decennial period for which Augustus had accepted the 
which he caused to be renewed by the Senate for five 

* This year is also marked as an epoch in tho literary history of the Augustan ago 
by the death of Virgil, who had left Romo, on his journey to Asia. At Athens ho 
met Augnstns, and being taken ill, returned with him to RnmdiBiumi and there died 
at the age of 51. Tibullus died in the following year. 
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yean only ; for he was still careM to disguise ^ monarchy under 
ythe appearance of temporary power (b.o. 18). He celebrated the 
epoch of his confirmed sovcrcigniy by the great Secular Games 
which marked a new birth-year of the state ; and it was for this 
occasion that Horace composed the noblest work of his lyric muse, 
the Carmen SecularOj which was sang in the atrium of Apollo on 
the Palatine by a double chorus of noble youths and maidens 
(b.o. 17).* The good omens of this year were crowned by the 
birth of a second son, Lucius, to Julia and Agrippa; and the child 
was adopted, with his elder brpther, by Augustus, f 
The foundations of his power being thus laid afresh, Augustus 
was perhaps not sorry once more* to invest its working with the 
mystery of his persond absence ; and the state of the frontiers did 
not yet permit the policy of peaceful contentment with the limits 
of the empire. The position of Maecenas was now fully esta- 
blished as the minister of Augustus for civil affairs ; t &nd under 
him the capital could be left to the nominal government of the 
consuls. Agrippa, with all jealousy removed by the honours con- 
ferred upon his infant sons, departed for the East to keep watch 
over Parthia and the dependent kingdoms ; and he formed that 
firiendship witli Herod, which led to the close connection between 
the imperial house and the family of the Jewish king (b.c. 17). 
The disturbed frontier of the Eastern Alps offered a field, of 
prowess to the youthful sons of Livia. For himself Augustus 
chose the post of the most imminent danger in Transalpine Gaul. 

* In ibis ode Horaco alinoet attains, after the imperfect efforts of his earlier odes, 
to the majestic rhythm of the Sapphic Hymn, which is as unlike as jiossihle to the 
jingle of Canning's celebrated parody. See the article Sappho in the Dictionary of 
Qndc and Roman Diorjraphy, * 

t In speaking of Cains and Lucius Ceesar, Mr. Merivale has a note (vol. iv. p. 195), 
which we gladly quote for the information it gives about those preenommo^ which 
have occuired so constantly in our pages : — “ Uaiua, Lujeius^ and occasionally SesAvo^ 
are the only pneuomens of the Julian family that occur in the Fasti. Every Gens 
hod its proper pnenomens, which it rcpcatotl from one generation to another, and 
abstained not less cai'efully from others. Thus the Coknklh were mostly Caii, 
l/uoHf and Publii; they have no TUta or Quintus. The Claudii have no Titus or 
QimUus ; the iRHiLii no FUua, It may bo interesting to remark how those piw- 
nomens bore reference originally to nobility of birth. Thus Caius and CNiEUs— 
g7Mvuaf * well- bom ; ' Titus and Ludua are the Sabine and Etruscan words for ‘ noble * 
(compare TiUus and Tatius on the one hand ; and on the other, Lucumo, Lueeres). 
ifarYJitf=‘waiTior* (compare Matncrcus, Martiua). Si'uwus=‘ high-born.* Avlus 
is cognate with Augmtiu, &c. = ‘ noble.’ From Marcus^ Lutsius, and Pullius, wo 
have the gentile names, Makgius, Luciliur, and Publilius ; as from Quintus, 
Sextus, and Deemus are formed Qdinctiwh Sbxtius, and i»erhapB Deoiub.’* 
f On the present position of Msecenas in politics literaturoy see the excelleut 
raoerks of Mr. Merivale, voL iv. p. 190. 
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The Germans had crossed the Lower Rhine; and Lollinsi the 
imperial legate, had been defeated by them, with the disgrace of 
losing an eagle, though ho had driven the invaders hack again. 
The provincials themselves were disaffected by the exactions of the 
procurator, Licmius. Augustus, arriving at Lyon, with the inten- 
tion of redressing their wrongs, was not ashamed to accept the 
splendid bribe offered him by Licinius (b.c. 16). The emperor 
spent two full years in Gaul (b.c. 15, 14), engaged in restoring 
order to the province, and in maturing a great scheme for con- 
necting, by a scries of forts, the froptier of the Rhine with that 
which he designed to fix permanently on the Danube. 

That mighty river — ^the Istcr of the Greeks — arising in the Black 
Forest, within the angle formed by the Rhine where it turns, at 
Basel, from its western to its northern course, fiows eastward as 
for as its confiucnce with the Inn^ along the northern foot of the 
great Alpine mass of Eastern Switzerland * and the Tyrol, cor- 
msponding to the ancient Rhastia and Vindelicia.t But, while the 
chain of the Camic and Julian Alps bends to the S.E. along the 
margin of the Adriatic, forming the mountainous coast of Rly- 
ricum and Dalmatia, and then turning eastward again is pro- 
longed in the chain of Hsemus (the Balkan) to the Black Sea, 
along the n(»rth of Macedonia and Thrace, — the river pursues its 
eastern course past Vienna, in obedience to the direction given it 
by the great northern chain of the None Alps, till it reaches the 
centre of Hungary at Waitzen above Pesth, wliere it again turns to 
the south ; and, after receiving tlie waters of the Drau (Dravus) 
and Sau (Savus), which have fiowed more nearly parallel to Uie 
Alps, and of the Theiss (Tibiscus), which has fiowed from the north, 
parallel to the southern course of the Danube itself, through the 
plain of Hungary, the river pursues its majestic course, in an 
easterly direction, but with a great sweep to the south, from Bel- 
grade to the Euxinc, which it enters by several mouths opposite 
the Crimea. The region between the Camic and Julian Alps and 

* All Switzerland, except the eastern portion of the Grisuns, foils within the 
hoondary of the Khiiie. The valley of tlie Rhino from Cuire (Curia Rhutomm) 
upwards belonged to Rhaitin, which extended along tlie chain of the Alps from M. 
St. Gothard to the sources of the Drave. 

t Yindolicia was tlie more level country to the north of Rhsetio, sloping down to 
the Danube, iu southern llavaria and Wurtemburg, from the Lake of Constance to 
the Inn. Its name includes the Celtio root Vind, 

t This is on the parallel of 45* N. latitude, ths same which cuts throi^gh the 
luouths of the Po and the Garonne. This parallel may be regarded as the dividing 
liue between the great mass of central Europe and its southern peninsulas, as that of 
55* may be considered the boundary between central and northern Europe. 
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the great bend of the Danube, including Illyria^ Oroatia^ 
and Bosnia^ formed the ancient Noricum and Fonnonia. Noricum 
was divided on the west from, llhmtia and Yindelicia by the Inn, 
and on the east from Fannonia by M. Cetius (Kahlenberjf)^ the 
spur of the Noric Alps which strikes the Danube west of Vienna. 
Fannonia formed two divisions, the Upper and Lower, on the 
upper and lower courses of the Drave and Save. The lower eastern 
boundary of Fannonia was a southern tributary of tlie Danube, 
called the Drinus (Dnna), wliich divided it from Moesia, the 
region between the Lower, Danube and the chain of Scardus, 
Scomius, and Hasmus. Across chain (the Kodia Balkan) cat 
this land into two parts. Upper Moesia, corresponding to Servia, and 
Lower Moesia, to Bulgaria.* To the north of the Lower Danube, 
the warlike Dacians, whom the Greeks called Getac (a tribe appa- 
rently, like the Mocsians, of Thracian origin) occupied the vast 
forests of Wallachia, Moldavia* Transylvania, and eastern Hungary, 
as far north as the Caq)athian range, by which they were divided 
from the Sarmatians — tlie Slavonic inhabitants of Southern llussia 
and Foland.+ West of the Western Carpathians and of the Vis- 
tula, those various Teutonic tribes, whom the Homans knew under 
the general name of Germans, were divided from tlie Dacians 
and Sarmatians ” (says Tacitus) by mountains and mutual mis- 
trust” t Their extensive territory may be described as an irregu- 
lar quadrangle, bounded by the Vistula on the cast, tlie Danube 
on the south, the Rhine on the west, and the German Ocean and 
Baltic § on the cast Such is the general outline of the prineixml 
European peoples that still lay beyond the lionnin Empire. 

The region between the Danube and the Alps had been overrun 
more or less completely by the Celtic tribes, whose irruptions into 
Italy had first threatened the existence of Home, and afterwards 

* The name of the Mocsians is etymologically identical with the Mysiana of Asia 
Minor, who were probably of tho same Thracian stock. The Greeks called both 
countries Mysia, distinguishing that on the Danube by the epithet of European. 

t The proper western boundary ^f. Dacia, us constituted a Roman province by 
Tnyan, was the Tlunm ; the region between that river and tho Danube having been 
ooonpied in the reign of Claudius by a Sormatian tribe, whose migration from the 
Pains MiBotis (Ska of Am) gave them the name of the removed Jazyges (Jazyges 
Metanastm). ^on tho invasion of Dacia by tho Goths compelled Aurclian to bo 
egsin content with the frontier of tho Danube, he removed tho Roman inhabitonts 
of Dada into Moesia, and gave the part in which he settled them the name of Dacia 
Aureliani. 

t ** Montihus ot mutno metu.’* 

I Tho Romans called the Baltic Man Suevieum, from one of the grealost of tho 
German tribes. 
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furnished frequent occupation for her arms. But, except when a 
crisis of danger had called forth a Camillus or a Marius, the 
Alpine wars of the Bepublic had usually been but the fitful efforts 
of generals in search of a triumph-; and it was reserved for the 
concentrated might of the empire at once to secure the frontier of 
the Alps, to extend it to the Danube, and to stay for many a 
year the tide of barbaric migration at the line marked out by that 
river and the lUiine. The subjugation of Yindelicia and Bhmtia 
was effected in one campaign by the emperor’s stepsons, Tiberius 
and Drusus, now in the twenty-seventh and twenty-third years of 
their age. The former, advancing from Qaul through Helvetia, 
up the course of the Rhine, crossed the lake of Constance by a 
flotilla into the heart of Yindelicia; while the younger brother 
penetrated in every direction tliose stupendous passes which strike 
awe even into those who traverse them for pleasure. That^the moun- 
tain fortresses in which freedom defied the cumbrous warfare of 
the middle ages,* should have been so quickly stormed by the 
Roman legions, will scarcely astonish those who remember the 
achievements of modern armies in the Alps ; and the permanence 
of the conquest may be accounted for by the unsparing severity 
with which the inhabitants were sold into slavery. The free 
states of the Eastern Alps appear then for tlie first time in histoiy, 
only to disappear again for a thousand years ; of most of them the 
only memorial was perpetuated in the monument of his victory 
which Augustus erected, on which he enumerated the names of 
four and forty conquered nations.” f While Drusus was trans- 
ferred to tlie command upon the Rhine, Tiberius was called home 
as consul for b.c. 13, the year in which Augustus himself returned 
to Home, having settled the affairs of Qaul, and made a final 
expedition against the Cantabrians in Spain. In the same year, 
Agrippa also returned from the East, and, having declined the 
triumph voted to him by the Senate, he set out again to quell 
some disturbances in Fannonia. A rapid winter campaign suf- 
ficed to restore order, and he had reached Campania on his way 
home, when he fell sick and died,* towards the end of March, 
B.a 12. The emperor pronounced his funeral oration, and laid 
his ashes in his own mausoleum. Shortly before this (March 6th), 
Augustus had been raised, on the death of Lepidus, to the chief 

* It is ofted foigotton that the decisive victories of the Swiss over the chivalry of 
Austria and Burgundy were gained in the more levd country beyond the Alps. 

f Merivale, VoL iv. p. 208. One permanent fruit of this war was the foundation 
of Aifps8uig (Augusta yindeliconim)i the capital of the province of Bhetia. 
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pontificate, which completed the union of the honours of the state 
in the person of its prince. 

The death of Agrippa, just at the time when Tiberius and 
Drusus had given proof of their abilities, encouraged Livia to now 
intrigues ; and Augustus, who felt* the want of some one to re- 
place the associate for ihiriy-seven years in all liis cares, gave 
Julia to Tiberius, who reluctantly divorced Vipsania, the daughter 
of Agrippa, in order to marry his widow, who had not yet borne 
Agrippa Fostumus. The betrothal only was completed; and 
Tiberius departed for a new war in Fannonia. He returned to be- 
tray his affection for his divorced wife and his disgust for the levi- 
ties of Julia (b.c. 11). 

His youngtr brother, meanwhile, left behind in Gaul when the 
emperor returned to Rome, began Lis administration by dedicating 
at Lugduuum an altar to Rome and Augustus ; and sixty of the 
Celtic tribes pledged their faith to the emperor by joining in the 
work and inscribing their names upon the altar, of wliich a noble 
iEidoan became the chief priest. Of the tribes assembled for this 
ceremony he demanded reinforcements and supplies for an enter- 
prise against Germany, in which his youthful ardour impelled 
him beyond the limits of the policy of Augustus. Cmsar and 
Agrippa had crossed the Rhine in order to cheek tlic Incursions of 
the nearer German tribes upon Gaul by cliastising them within 
their own borders ; and the latter had trans|)orted one of their 
tribes, the Ubii, to the left bank, at their own recpicst, that they 
might escape from their powerful enemies, the Suevi (n.c. 37).* 
But the constant pressure of this greatest of tlic German nations 
to the west, impelled probably by the great wave that was already 
in motion from the distant East, and driving before it the peoples 
nearest to the Rhine, placed this frontier in constant peril. The 
urgent necessity of defence might well afford Dnisus a pretext for 
meditating the extension of the Roman dominion over the Teutonic 
nations. The young stepson of the emperor no doubt regarded 
this movement as a simple onward step in the fulfilment of the 

* The rejpon ocenpiod by the Ubii is marked by their chief city, which was raised 
to a Boman colony by Claudius (a.d. 61), and named in honour of his wife Agrippina, 
who was bom here, CoUmia CUvudia Avguuta AgrijipiHensis, now Kiiln or Colotpis. 
Others of their cities were Bonna {Bmn) and Ara Ultiorum (perliaps Godedterg)* 
This migration, following upon the repeated pressure of Gcniiau tribes across the 
Rbine^ and followed by other similar movements, established on the lelt bank tliat 
Germanic population which already, in the time of Augustus, caused the north- 
eastem part of Gallia Belgica to be sub-divided into the two new provinces of 
QmMwia Hfvrwr and (Temanis SuftrUjr, 
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destiny of Borne ; but we bare learned to see in it the opening of 
the momentous question, whether one race should be preserved, 
great in its freedom while still uncivilized, and endowed with all 
^e possibilities of the highest culture, to fulfil a far nobler mission 
when Borne herself should fall. GRiat question was not only 
opened, but decided, in the reign of Augustus. 

With an almost prophetic consciousness of that destiny, the 
historian Tacitus chose tho Qermon nation as an ideal model of 
primitive simplicity, to shame the deep degeneracy of tho Bomans 
under Domitian. ]3ut his essay oq their manners and customs 
adds little to the scanty information obtained by Caesar more than 
a century before. The very name by which the Bomans know tho 
people, Germani,* is of uncertain origin, and the prdf^r names of 
the tribes were often coneealed under the appellations assumed bj 
the great confederacies which they formed for the purposes of 
war, such as tlic Suevi, the Aldllnanni, and the Franks ; two 
of which ultimately gave to Germany and France the names by 
which those countries are known in the language of the latter.f 
Nor do the Bomans seem to have had much knowledge of that 
noble language, which hsis proved itself a more powerful vehicle of 
human thought than their own, and which is the surest mark of the 
unity of the nation. But the historian describes with admiration 
their physical character, and tlieir simple, hardy manners, in which 
coarseness was redeemed by manly courage and female virtue. 
He argues the unity of the race, and its freedom from corruption 
by intennarriage with other nations, from tlie universal prevalence 
of the keen light-blue eyes, the ruddy hair, the large bodies pos- 
sessing vast strength, but granting in power of endurtmee. A rude 
climate, and a laud covered in one part with woods, in another 
with marshes, trained them to bear cold and hunger, but heat and 
thirst they were unable to endure. They were a pastoral people, 
whoso sole wealth consisted in the number of their fioeks and 
herds, but the cattle were only of small size. Money was little used 
among them, and only those bordering upon Gaul carried on com- 
merce. Their abodes were low huts, "built of rough-hewn logs and 

* The most probable dcriyation is from the nntivo root signifying war, which is 
seen in the forms ger, groer, Jlecr, Wckr; so that (lennaMi would bo tho latinised 
form of Wehnnann, pL Wehrmanner, ie., warriors, IJiero is no evidence that 
TeuUnies (like TevJt^ or De/iUch) was the ooUectiTo name of the whole nation. See 
T». « 9 . 

t It was natural that^ when the Franks settled in Ganl, they should call the 
neighbouring land by the name of the great rival tribe which hod firmly establislied 
its power there, and thus Gcnnany 1)ecamo Allmnwie^ 
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thatched with straw : these were grouped in villages, none of which 
conld be dignified with the name of towns, ^eir clothing was 
scanty, in spite of the severity of the climate. The warriors were 
equipped with a light cloak, a shield whose variegated colours gave 
a foretaste of the national love for heraldry, and a javelin with a 
short, sharp, narrow head, used cither for thrusting or hurling.* 
Swords and long spears were rare among them. The cavalry 
were mounted on small but swift horses, well trained to charge in 
a compact body, but unused to the varied evolutions of the 
Thracian and Oriental horsemen. Tlieir strength lay chiefly in 
their infiintiy; the band furnished by each village bore the name 
of a hundred^ an appellation at first doubtless of number, but 
afterwards clflTished as an honour. Tlieir usual order of battle 
WM the wedge. They esteemed it no disgrace to retire, in order to 
press on again ; but the man who left his shield on the field of bat- 
tle was excluded from the religious rites and councils of his tribe; 
and many hanged themselves rather than endure the disgrace. 

The several troops were formed of men connected by family and 
neighbourhood; nor did they fight only beside those who knew 
them well and on whom they could depend, but within hearing of 
the cries of their children and the wild screams with which their 
wives, mothers, and sisters inflamed their valour. In these 
women, who brought them food and cheering words during 4hc 
combat, and then counted and tended their hurts, we see the pro- 
totype of those ladies of chivalry who shrunk not from exa^ 
mining the wounds which they delighted to sec received in their 
honour. Cases were on record in which women had stopped the 
tide of flight by throwing themselves before the fugitives, and 
imploring them to pierce their hearts rather than leave them to 
captivity. This reverence for the female sex was seen in the power 
exerted by priestesses, such os Yeleda under Vespasian, who is 
said to have been venerated as a goddess, f In that intuitive 
sagacity of the female mind, which transcends the slow processes 
of reasoning, they recognized a sort of divine foresight; and would 
neither despise their counsels nor neglect tlieir answers. Of tlie 
deities themselves, Tacitus can only tell us the names of the Latin 

* Tacitus calls tliis we|pon framea : in modem German frieme is an awL Its 
use famishes a marked contrast to the Celtic broadsword, and reiiiinds us of the 
boaT'Spears of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 

t Under the name of Aurinia, Tocitns is supposed to indicate tlie appellation wiiioh 
the Germans gave to these inspired women, Alrune, ie., from aU and 

runan (know). 
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gods to whom they were supposed to correspond His Mercury, 
Hercules, Mars, and Isis seem to correspond to the Woden, Thor, 
Tjt or Tuisco, and Freya of our ancestors; but they had an 
elemental worship of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, and of the Earth, 
which seems to be symbolized in Nerthus (also called Herthus or 
Heriha), the mother of the gods. The dark recesses of their woods 
niTorded shrines which made walls as needless as the Germans 
deemed them unworthy of the divine habitation ; and the islands 
of the Baltic and the Nortli Sea were the seats of their most 
sacred mysteries.* Among the arts^of divination, to which the 
people were strongly addicted — such as the flights of birds, and 
others common to other nations — ^Tacitus makes special mention 
of the augury by picking up sticks scattered at random with parti- 
cular marks upon them, and the neighing of the sacred horses, 
wliich were supposed to be inspired by the gods. The issue of an 
intended war was divined from that*of a single combat between a 
captive of the enemy and one of their own people, each fighting 
with the arms of his country. 

All matters not referred to the solo decision of the gods were 
discussed and determined in the assembly of the whole tribe, or in 
the council of the nobles ; the latter deciding only upon lesser 
matters. There were four classes of the people — nobles, freemen, 
freodmen or vassals, and slaves : the last of course formed no psirt 
of Uie state ; tlic first two alone had the right of deliberation. A 
king was elected from among tlic nobles by the popular assembly ; 
but his power was extremely limited, and in war he had to give 
way to a leader chosen for his valour and martial fame. The 
assembly also elected chieftains, to administer justice through the 
cantons t and villages; each being attended and watched by a 
hundred companions ” chosen from the people. Capital and 
other important cases were brought before tlie popular assembly, 
where every one had the right of accusation. The rare punish- 
ment of deafli was rather a sign of indignation than of the great- 
ness of the crime. Traitors and deserters were hung; cowards 

• Tho particular “isliiml of the Occaii,” with its sacred grore, mentioned hv 
Tacitus as the place of the sacred car of the mother of the gods, is supposed by some 
to be Heligoland, the very name of which (like tiio Holy Idands, ahd the Holy-head 
of Anglesey, on our own shores), proves its ancient sanctity ; but tho island is moro 
probably Hagen, in tlie lialtic, where **Hcriha'8 rock’* is still shown. 

t This division of tho land into cantons was used also by thr. Helvetians, who had 
four. It was introduced by tho Anglo-Saxons into England, and formed the origiii 
of our shires. 

t Comiles, the word of which count is but another form. 
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and the infamoosly obscene were drowned in the mnd of a marsh ; 
the form of punishment being governed by this principle^ that 
flagrant crimes should bo exposed, but disgraceful wickedness 
kept out of sight* Private wrongs, even to murder, were com- 
pensated by flues of horses and cattie, paid partly to the king or 
state, partly to the injured person or his relatives. The rude sense 
of freedom Vas shown in the very mode in which the people 
assembled and deliberated. The meetings were generally held at 
the new or full moon ; and two or three days were wasted in the 
gathering. They sat down armed in whatever order each chose. 
The priests only had authority enough to obtain silence. Prece- 
dence in speaking was granted to the king or chieftains, according 
to age, nobility, fame in war, or eloquence ; and power of persua- 
sion prevailed over authority in commanding. The dissent of the 
assembly was expressed by a loud murmur : approval by the clash 
of their javelins. The political state of each nation of the Ger- 
mans has been well described as a democratical family or clan 
government, in which the original patriarchal constitution had 
received a very different development from the monarchies and 
aristocracies of other states. The age of manhood and of freedom 
was marked by tlie youth’s investment with shield and javelin in 
tne full assembly. 

War was the great occupation of the German tribes ; the delight 
of their chiefs, and the means of snppoi-ting their profuse hos- 
pitality to their followers. They deemed it sluggish to earn by 
sweat what you may obtain by blood. When not at war among 
themselves, they sought fiime and plundei* abroad ; and Goimans 
fought under Mithridates in Asia, and at Pharsalia under Caesar. 
Their leisure was spent partly in hunting, but still more in slug- 
gish indolence. The men divided their time between sleep and 
feasting, leaving fields us well as houses to the care of the women. 
Their deep gaming, over “ potations pottle deep ” of beer, often 
ended in bloody brawls. But their domestic life had the one great 
redeeming feature of reverence for the women, in whose inviolate 
chastity we may see tlie source of the noblest principles of me- 
dieval chivalry. 

Like so many ancient nations, the Germans claimed to be 
indigenous; and the most philosophical of Homan historians 
betrays the low state of ethnical knowledge by arguing that 
they were unlikely to have migrated into a land and climate 

* Tamqoam acelera ostendi oporteat, dum puniontnr, tiai^nifi alwcoudi.” 
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BO unfavourable.* Germany was divided between the wood-clad 
Highlands, which were usually called Forests rather ilian Moun^ 
tains^^ in the South, and the marshy Lowlands, which sloped 
down to the German Ocean and the Baltic, in the North; a 
distinction which lias given names to the two great dialects of 
the language, the High German {Hoch-deutech) and the Low 
German {PlatUdeutach). The mountains of the south belong 
to a great system which, like that of the Alps, sweeps round 
from West to East, but in a much larger arch, and of much 
less height. This arch rests at 0115 extremity on the Pyrenees, 
at the other on the Balkan, and encloses between itself and the 
Alps the basin of the Rlione, and the greater parts of those of 
the TUiinc and Danube. Beginning on the west side of the Bhone 
in the Cevennes, it is prolonged by the chain of the Vosges to the 
Rhine, which <aits right through it by the magnificent gorge from 
Bingen to Coblenz. Beyond the Rhine it forms various chains, 
which divide the basins of the eastern tributaries of the river, — 
such as the Main, the Lahn, and the Sieg, — and proceeding through 
central Germany, it forms the water-shed lietwcen the tributaries of 
the Danube and the rivers which flow northward, — as the Ems, the 
Weser, the Ellie, and the Oder, — on the banks of which lies the vast 
slope of Lower Geimany ; and, having enclosed the great plains of 
Bohemia and Moravia, it merges in the Carpathian range. Ihe 
south-western part of Germany, between the Rhine and the western 
Bohemian range (the Bohmenvald), is covered w’ith other mountain 
masses, of which the Black Forest connects itself with the system 
of the Jura on the other side of the Rhine. At this point began 
the great Hercynian Forest, wliicli Ciesar describes as nine days* 
journey in breadth, and sixty days’ in length, and as extending 
parallel to tlic Danube into Dacia. He seems to include under this 
name the whole mountain system of southern and central Germany 
from the Black Forest and the Oilenwald, as far as the Carpa- 
thians but later writers, as Tacitus and Pliny, confine it to the 
range along the north of Bohemia, between the Thuringcrwald 
and the Carpathians, wliere the Harz and Erzgebirge retain tlio 
name which may be traced in the Roman form. 

It were a vain attempt to fix the exact limits of the fifty tribes 
whom Tacitus enumerates as the inhabitants of these wide regions, 

* On the probaHo migration of the Celtic and Teutonic nations from tlio East, see 
Vol. II. pp. 260, 261. 

t Like the great Herctpiia Silva, and, in the present day, the OdenwUd, 7AU* 
nngenoald, Schwarswald {Black Forest), &c. 

VOL. III. 
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and vlio, wliether highlanders or lowlanders, in the forests of the 
south or the marshes of the north, from the hanks of the Rhine 
and Dnnuhe to the shores of the Nortti Sea and the Baltic, spoke 
one language and were evidently of one race. The unsettled states 
of the people, iixed in no towns, not addicted to agriculture, and 
prone to go upon warlike adventures, encouraged migratory habits; 
but there is reason to believe that more of the tribes are to be 
found in their ancient scats than most writers have supposed. 
Tacitus makes three great divisions, the Ingmyoiics upon the 
ocean, the Henniones in the cental parts, and the Istmvoiies in 
the east and south: to which Pliny adds the Vindili (Vandals) 
on the north-east coast, between the Oder and the Vistula, anti 
the Pcucini and Bashirnm on the borders of Dacia. The most 
powerful nation, in the time of the Geesars, was the great confe- 
deracy of the Suevi, — a name which is said to have been adopted 
to express their migratory habits, in contrast to the more settled 
life of the Ingmvones. Tacitus describes them as occui)ying the 
eastern half, or more, of Germany, fi*om the Danube to the Baltic; 
and Cmsar was misled by their celebrity into giving their name to 
another great. nation, which occupied the modern slates of Saxony, 
Hesse, and Nassau, and extended w'estvrard nem*ly to the Rhine. 
The proper name of this peoide was the Catti, or Chatti, a name 
still preserved in that of Hesse; and they extended from the Main to 
the sources of the Weser, between the AVesterwald on the west, 
and the river Saale on tlie east. To the north-east of them were 
the Gherusci, between the Weser and the Elbe, sis far north as 
Mount Mclibocus (the Brockeii)^ the northernmost of the German 
highlands. These Gherusci formed another great confederacy, like 
that of the Suevi, from whom they were divided by the western 
chain of the Thuringian Forest. The great marshy plain wliicli 
slopes down northwards from the line of the Siebengebirge and 
the Brocken, watered by the Lower Rhine, tlic Ems, the Weser, 
and the Elbe, was .the abode of tribes which have for us a peculiar 
interest The greatest people of this region, in the time of 
Augustus, wore the Cauci,^ or Ghauci, who occupied the whole 
country between the lower courses of the Ems and the Elbe, on 
both banks of the Weser. Tacitus describes them as the noblest 
of all the Germans, and distinguished for tlieir love of justice. 
Secure in their remote position from the constant conflicts of 

* TliB Suevi of tho 3nl contury were a body of adventurers from various parts of 
Gennany, who settled in tho region on tlic Bhino between the Main and tho Black 
Forest^ whiidi district received from them tho name of Sioahia, 
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tho southern migratoiy tribes, they were lovers of peace, hut 
conspicuous for their courage in case of war. Their marshy countr^^ 
yielded them only a precarious subsistence ; and those on the sea- 
shore, exposed to the inundations against which no dykes were as 
yet erected, lived in villages on the summits of their low hills, and 
fed chiefly upon fish, liut the sea laid open to them a boundless 
field of enterprizc, and in the piratical excursions which they 
carried on as far as Gaul, we trace the beginning of that naval 
power of the northern Germans, which was destined to be the cliief 
element in tlic great revolution JJiat transferred the centre of 
civilization from the basin of the MediteiTanean to the shores of 
the Atlantic. The names of some of the nations which were to 
eflecjt this revolution already appear on the page of Tacitus, in close 
connection with the Chauci. Thus, on the middle course of tlie 
Weser, in Hanover, dwelt the Angrivarii, gv people of the Anglee^ 
Hie Saxons — the origin of whoi^ name is still such a vexed 
question of etymology — were unknown to Tacitus ; but Ptolemy 
(in the second century) places them beyond the Elbe (in Holstein), 
on the neck of tlic peninsula which the earlier miters still call by 
tho niunc of the Cimbrie (.hersonese. Tlie great confederacy which 
they formed gradually embraced not only tho Chauci, whose name 
disappeai’s friim histoiy in the third century, but the Frisii, between 
the Etus and the lihiiic (in Holland), whose descendants to this 
day speak a language which of all tlie Low German dialects has 
the closest nftinity to English. The list of the most important 
nations along the north-western coast is completed when we have 

• A'nerivarii^ or AwjUmrn—AiigU^care, tlie tcniiiimtion being tlie snino which wo 
SCO ill Cavt-ivarc, i.e., ihc pcojfh of witli their capital Cant-vmre-hurgh (Canter- 
bury). It conics from werian, to defend, Tlieir name is still preserved in tho form 
Xngem, the princes of Anhalt coUiiig themselves Dukes of Sciehacn, £ngem, and 
Westfalm, that is, of tho three bninclics of tho old Saxon confcdoracy, who were 
railed in the tiino of Cliarlomagnc by tho names of Osffalai (JSast-folk), Wettfalai 
CWcst-folk) ami Antjmrii. The name of tho We^ffalai survives in Westphalia ; tho 
Osifalai, in Holstoiii and Sclilcswig, were known in England as tho EoaUrlings ; and^ 
preserving in their commercial dealings the samo high character for integrity which 
Tacitus gives to tho duiiici, and which still onorks their descendants, their pro- 
verbially pnro money originated tho term sterlinr/, Tho Anglii, or Angli, whom 
Tacitus montions among the remoter nations on the shores of tho Baltic, appear to 
have been a detached part of the great people of tlio Angiivnrii, who had crossed the 
Elbe into that part of Schleswig which still bears the name of Angtlu. Ptolemy 
makes tho Angli one of tho most powerful tribes of Northern Germany, extending 
all along the left bank of tho Elbe. These testimonies to tlie wide diffusion of tho 
lace help to clear up many difficulties aud crude notions connected with their 
settlement in Britain. (Sec on article by Professor Max Muller, On the Lmgnage 
and Poetry of ScMcaieig-lIolsteinf in Ma/cnxillm'o Magazine for Sept 1804 ; voL x. 
p.853.) 
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named the Batavians, — a brandi of the Chatti, driven out, it is 
said, by intestine wars — ^who had displaced the Celtic population of 
the marshy delta between the llhinc and the Maas (Mosa), which 
was called the Island of the Batavians.* Above the Ghauci, 
between the Elbe and Brunswick, was the chief seat of the Lango- 
bardi (the Longbeard^n)^ celebrated in the days of Tacitus for the 
courage whicli enabled so small a nation to hold its ground by 
constant war, and destined to earn far wider distinction under the 
name of Lombards; and on the shores of the Baltic, between 
the Oder and the Vistula, were the still more famous Goths. 
Beyond that sea, Tacitus only knew the peoples of the Sitoncs 
and Suiones, the latter of which names is still seen in that of 
Sweden. Tlic Romans had not yet learnt the distinction between 
the Scandinavian and German branches of the great Teutonic race, 
which has been asserted with such strange animosity in modern times. 

Such was the countiy, and Aich the people, over which Drnsus 
now meditatod the extension of the sway of Rome. The arras of 
Gsssar and Agrippa had as yet been felt only by the smaller tribes 
on the right bank of the Rliine, in the valleys of the Lalm, the 
Sieg, dnd the Lippe, — the Sigambri, the Usipetes, and the Tench- 
therl These were again assailed by Drusns, but only in order to 
secure his flank during the greater cuteT7>rize of sailing down the 
rapid current of the Rhine to the attack of tlie iieople of the mari- 
time plain. While a flotilla was prepjired at various points on the 
river, its course was focilitatcd by the cutting of a channel Avhich, 
under the name of the Caiml of Drusns, united tlio Rhine with the 
Vidrus {Veclif)^ a stream flowing into the lake Flcvo. The effect 
of this work was to give a sliortcr and dircctcr course to the 
waters of the Rhine, a large portion of which accordingly rushed 
down the new channel, which is now that of tlic river JW/, and 
gradually converted what was then a much smaller inland lake, 
communicating with the sea, into the great gulf of the Zmdjcr Za\ 
The islands of Tcxel, Vlieland, Ter Schelling, and Ameland mark 
the line of the ancient coast. Aided by the maritime skill of the 
Frisians, Drusns sailed round to the mouth of the Ems, not with- 
out considerable loss, only to And tlie season too advanced for 
securing more than a safe retreat In the following spring, Drusus 

* Insula Jiatavorum, CffiHur distinctly extends Ganl 9s fur north as tho mouth of 
the Rhine, which was not yet drained off by thg Yssel ; and the Celtic population of 
the Batavian delta is attested hy the cajntal Liifvflnnnin {Leyden), identical in name 
with the Gallic Liigdunum {Lyon), which is said to mean tho Ctwdo-hill. The tcr- 
minatioii at all events is the Celtic dun, a MIL 
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renewed his enterprise according to the more usual tactics of a 
Homan general. Crossing the Rhino without any opposition from 
the Usipetcs and the Tenchthcri, ho advanced into the country of 
the Cherusci as for as the Weser. The tactics of the Germans, 
who constantly retreated without risking an engagement, rendered 
tlic position of Drusus increasingly difficult ; and when the ap- 
proach of winter again compelled him to a retreat, the necessity for 
which was excused by the auspices, the enemy closed in from every 
side. The imperial legions proved tliat they had not degenerated 
from the calm valour which, undo the Republic, had prevailed 
against the like dangers in the wilds of Gaul and the sandy plains 
of Africa; and the undisciplined attack of the Germans being 
once repelled, tliey did not venture on more than harassing the 
Roman retreat. Beffirc l^nisus retired across the Rhino, he built 
the fortress of Aliso (perhaps llainm)^ near the sources of the 
Lippe (u.c. 11). The following year was consumed in war with the 
Sigambri, and their neighbours the Bnictcri ; and the attempt to 
subdue Germany seemed to have been abandoned when Drusus 
was recalled to Rome to enjoy the honour of an ovation, at the 
same time that his brother Tiberius returned victorious from Pan- 
nonia (b.o. 10).* But in the following year, Drusus, now invested 
with the consulship, prevailed on Augustus to try one more expe- 
dition beyond the Rhine. Having subdued the Chatti, he passed 
through the ten-itory of the Cherusci, and advanced as fiir as the 
Elbe. The difficulty of his position once more counselled a retreat, 
which is said to have been liastencd by a portentous vision. A 
woman of more than mortsil stature appeared to the consul, and pre- 
dicted his speedy ileath. Having erected on the shore of the Elbe a 
trophy, which only mocked tlic attempt to push forward the Roman 
frontier, Drusus led back his array; and before he reached the Rhine, 
he was mortally injured by a fall from his horse. He lingered for 
a month, and Tiberius reached tlie “ accursed camp ” f — as it was 
called from the accident— just in time to receive his brother’s last 
breath. By the command of Augustus, he conveyed the cor})se to 
Rome, where the ashes of Drusus were buried in the imperial 
mausoleum. The fiineral orations were pronounced by Augustus 
and by Tiberius, whose subsequent career added to his brother’s 
memory the charm of a contrast, which it is in vain to speculate 
whether Drusus would have realized had he lived. “’The youthful 
hero, baffled in his enterprizes, and cut off so prematurely in his 

* The preceding winter waa marked, in the annals of the imperial family, by the 
death of Octavio, and this year by the Urth of Clandius. t Castra Scekrata, 
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career, was more than ordinarily fortunate in the honours accorded 
to his memory. The regrets of his countrymen were both loud and 
enduring ; alone of all Roman warriors he received a posthumous 
title to commemorate his successes ; the appellation of Genmnicusj 
which his son rendered afterwards still more illustrious, became 
the dearest, as it was the last, of the cherished hero-names of Rome. 
Uie Senate decreed him a triumphal arch, which still exists, for a 
triumph scarcely earned and never consummated; and the elegant 
though feeble verses of a courtly poet continue still to attest his vir- 
tues, or at least the popular belief in them.” * His campaigns were 
not, however, fmitlcss ; for they so effectually checked tlie inroads 
of the Germans as to secure the empire from invasion on that side. 

During a part of the time when Drusus was engaged upon the 
Rhine and Tiberius in Pannonia, the Lower Danube was also the 
theatre of war. Vologesus, a priest of the Thracian Dionysus, 
raised a rebellion in Moesia, and drove back the Thracian king, 
who was friendly to the Romans, into the Chersonese. Lucius 
Piso, the proconsul of Pamphylia, crossed over from Asia, and 
carried on the war for tlirce years with such success as to subdue 
the whole country south of the Danube, from Illyria to the Euxine,' 
and to obtain honours almost as great as those conferred upon 
Tiberius and Drusus (b.c. 13—11). The frontiers both of tlie 
JBhinc and Danube were thus secured; and provision was made 
for their defence by lines of forts which afterwards grew into 
important cities. Such was the origin of most of the picturesque 
old towns which stud the left bank of the Rhine, from Cologne to 
Strasburg. At one point the frontier was permanently advanced 
bqf^ond the two rivers. The angle between the Rhine, the Neckar, 
and the Upper Danube was invaded by predatory incursions of 
Gauls and Roman adventurers, before whom the Marcomanni 
{Tnen of the marches^ or frontier) retired, as wc shall soon sec. 
The invaders held the lands thus obtained, under the protection of 
Rome, in consideration of a tribute, whence the district obtained 
thc' name of the Tithed Lamls {Agri Decuimate^. About the end 
of the &st century they were defended by a rampart drawn from 
the Main to the Danube. 

* “Sco the CamolaXlio nd Liviam^ ascribed to Pedo AlbinoTonns.’' ICcrivalo, vol. iv. 
p. 238. In another passage, Mr, Mcrivalo observes^ in reference to tJio rumour that 
Drusus was the son of Augustus, that “if wo could accept as authentic the lepro- 
Bontations we possess of the character of Drusus, we might fancy him heir by blood 
to the gallant disposition of a Julius, while Tilierius displayed in evciy feature the 
hanher lineaments of the dnudmn house.” Tho History of Livy ended with tlio 
«leath of Drusus. 
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Just at the time when the frontier was secured on the two great 
rivers, the second decennial period for which Augustus had ac- 
cepted the imperium, expired;* and his power appears to have 
been renewed as a matter of course (b.c. 8). It was at tliis 
time that the month Sextilis received the name of Augustas. The 
year was further marked by the dcatli of Maecenas, and the intro- 
duction of the young Caius Caesar (the eldest son of Agrippa and 
Julia) to public life. Meanwhile the emperor repaired in person 
to Lugdnnum, in order to secure the tranquillity of Gaul and 
the Bhenish frontier. Tiberius w^ sent to chastise the Ger- 
mans, whose resistance seems to have been revived by tlie death 
of Drusus. The tribes on the right bank made their submission 
SIS soon as he emssed the liliine, except the warlike SigombrL 
Augustus, who received their envoys at Lugdunum, refused to 
grant them terms till this people also should scud ambassadors, 
and tlie point was no sooner yielded than all the envoys were 
seized as hostages, and many of them put themselves to death. 
Tlie momentary quiet of the Germans seemed to have crowned 
this treachery witli success, and Augustus granted Tiberius a 
•triumph, with tlie title of Imperator, and a second consulship. 
But he had scarcely assumed this dignify, when a &esh rising 
of the Sigambri recalled him to the Rhine (b.c. 7). A great 
victory was followed by the removal of 40,000 of the Sigambri and 
Cliaiti to the left bank ; but the very exliaustion of the countrj' 
by these repeated invasions seems to have been a sufficient reason 
for his penetrating no further. On his return to Rome, he was 
associated by Augustus in the tribunitian power for five years. 
But at this very crisis, when, at the ago of forty, ho seemed 
raised almost to a share in the imperial sovereignty, Tiberias 
asked permission to retire to Rhodes, in order to improve his 
mind by the study of pliilosophy, instead of accqiting the mission 
to defend Armenia against the Forthians. The motive which 
he himself assigned for this strange step was unwillingness to 
stand in the way of his stepsons. Gains and Lucius Cassor, whom 
Augustus was now bringing forward into public life. Historians 
ascribe his conduct to real jealousy of the young princes, to 
disgust at the continued levities of Julia, or. even simply to 

the dark humour of his race,” which gained such complete 
ascendancy over him in later years. It was not till Tiberius had 
threatened to starve himself to death, *that Augustus suffered him 

* Ho hid accepted as already stated, for five years, which seems to have been 
prolonged to ten during his absence in Gaul, in ac. lfi-14. 
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to depart for Bhodes, where he remained for seven years, living 
as a private citizen in very moderate stylo. Ho went without 
attendants to the schools, and joined freely in the discussions; 
but, like Frederick the Great in the society of Voltaire, he could 
reassume the Cmsar upon provocation, us a professor who liad 
dared to contradict him too plainly learned from the rods of his 
lictors. 

Augustus hod now passed the middle of his reign, which still 
lasted for another twenty years. During that period, as Mr. 
Merivalc observes, the history..of Borne assumes the character of a 
domestic drama. Deprived of tlie wise counsels and pleasant 
society of Mascenas, bereft of one of his stepsons and deserted by 
the other, Augustus was thrown bsick upon his fondness for his 
daughter, and his hopes from her sons. But all the high accom- 
plishments and fascinating qualities of Julia could not make 
Augustus insensible to her levities; and he was wont to say 
that he had two troublesome daughters, Julia and the Bepublic. 
Pour years after the retirement of Tiberius, the full conviction of 
her disgraceful conduct caused Augustus to banish her to the 
island of Pantcllaria, on the Campanian coast, whence she was 
removed five years afterwards to llhegium. The anger of Augustus 
was shown to the last in her exclusion from any inheritance under 
his will, and the direction that her ashes should not repose in his 
mausoleum. She died, in almost extreme want, in tlie same year 
as her father (a. 1 ). 14). 

Nor was Augustus mucli more fortunate in liis twu adopted 
sons, who had been brought up with great care under liis own 
eye, and kept constantly near his person. The retirement of 
Tiberius hastened their public advancement, and in the following 
year Augustus again took the consulship, after an interval of seven- 
teen years, in order to preside over the assumption of the manly 
robe {f.oga virilis) by Caius Ciesar, who was now in his sixteenth 
year (b.c. 5). Three years later, the emperor became consul for 
the thirteenth and last tinjjC, to confer the like honour upon 
Lucius Gsesar (b.c. 2). The two brothers received the title of 
Princes of tJie Boman youth, and the Senate would at once have 
raised them to the consulship. But when Lucius, intoxicated 
with the favours heaped -upon them, ventured to solicit the high 
dignity, for his brotlier, quoting as a precedent the age at which 
his grandfather had held it, he was repulsed witli the weighty 
rebuke,— “ May the gods grant that no such emergency may 
again occur as that which made me consul before the age of 
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twenty!” The title of Father of hts Country {Fater Patrim) 
was conferred upon Augustus on this occasion (b.c. 2). 

New disturbances on the eastern frontier now presented a field 
for that active employment, which might perhaps check the too 
evident arrogance of the young princes. The death of Tigranes 
had led to an interference of the Farthians in Armenia; that of 
Herod the Great required a settlement of the aiiairs of Judasa, 
and the power of the Nabatheean Arabs created a new danger on tho 
Syrian frontier. Cains was despatched to the East, with largo 
])owers, under the tutelage of the veteran Lollius (n.c. 1) ; and 
lie was invested with the consulship in the following year (a.d. 1).* 
The next year, his ])roilier Lucius Avas sent on a mission to Spain; 
and Augustus recalled Tiberius, on the condition that he should 
abstain from meddling with public aiiairs. But Lucius Cassar 
had only gone as for as Massilia, when he fell sick and died (a.d. 2). 
Caius, after regulating the affairs*of Judsca, and coming to an 
agreement with the Parthian king, who met him on an island in 
tlie Euphrates, advanced into Armenia, he had laid siege to tho 
city of Artagira, when Addon, the governor, obtaining admission 
to the young Cajsar on pretence of a capitulation, inflicted upon 
liiin a wound, from which he never recovered. Having solicited 
relief from his command, he died on his ivay home, at Limyra in 
Lycia (a.d. 1). 

The loss of liis two grandsons, following so close upon their 
mother’s disgrace, was the severest blow that could Juivo fallen 
upon Augustus. But the statesman did not hesitate to take the 
only coui'se by which its effect upon the empire could be repaired. 
All hopes of a peaceful and worthy succession were now centred in 
Tiberius, and the emperor raised him to the position formerly 
occupied by Agiippa, by associating him with himself in the tribu- 
nitian power for five years, f At the same time he adopted him, 
with Agrippa Postumus,t into the Julian house, and required 
him, in his turn, to adopt Gormanicus, the son of his brother 

* Boserving for a Inter period the notice of tliat great central event in the history 
of the world, the proximity of which is impUod in tho very dates tliat now occur, we 
feel it necessary to leniind tho reader that tho common chronology places the 
Christian era three years later than the actual birth of Jesus Clirist, which occurred 
in the year designated, in consequence of this error, B.c. 4. (See Clinton, Fasti 
BdUnieif sub anno.) It should be observed that the nominal epoch from which we 
compute is tho dividvn^ poitU hetween Dec. 81 of tho year A.u.o. 753 or ao. 1 and 
Jan. Ist of A.U.C. 754 or a.d. 1 ; and that, in place of tho foimula A.U.C. +A.D. =754, 
we have now to use tho following A.u.o. — a.d. =753. 

t Augustus had accepted the imperium for a fourtli decennial period in a.p. 3. 

t The subsequent fsto of Agrippa Postumus has already been related. See p. 825. 
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Drusns. The order of succession thus indicated was virtuaSy 
observed, Tiberius being succeeded by Caius (Caligula), the son of 
the deceased Gormanicus.* 

While Augustus occupied himself witli those details of civil 
government, of which the whole burthen had fallen upon him 
since the death of Mcccenas, and mode the conspiracy of Clnna — a 
son of Faustus Sulla — an occasion for a conspicuous display ot 
clcmcncy,t Tiberius, raised suddenly from the morose despondency 
which had come over him as his exile at Bhodcs was prolonged, 
found a congenial field for action on the llhinc. The war with the 
Qermans had been renewed, in the first year of the Christian era, 
by L. Uomitius Ahenobaibus (the son-in-law of Octavia and An- 
tony, and grandfather of Nero),t whose prudent generalship had 
carried him to the Elbe, which he was the first Roman general to 
cross and to erect on its farther bank an altar to Augustus. He 
had made a military road through the valley of the Lippe, and 
created for the time a Roman province beyond tlie Rhine. Tiberius 
took the command in a.d. 4, and, after subduing all the country 
between tlie lower Rhine and Wescr, returned late in tlie winter 
to Rome. The next year was signali/Acd by the grandest of all 
the expeditions that carried the Romi^m arms into Germany. § 
Following the plan of his brother Drusus, he sent a fiotilla down 
the Rhine, with orders to ascend the Elbe, and to meet his army 
at an appointed rendezvous. The literal execution of this plan of 
campaign, with such a sea and such a country intervening, is one 
of tlie most remarkable events in tlic history of war, und could 
only have been executed by an army full of that enthusiasm with 
which Velleius tells us that the legions received then* old leader in 
Armenia and Rhsstia, in Vindelicia and Fannonia. The impres- 
sion produced upon the Germans is recorded in the speech of an 
aged chieftain who paddled across the Elbe in a canoe, to behold 
the Roman general : — What madness is this of ours, to contend 
against the unseen divinities, instead of humbly seeking their 
presence, and maldng submission to their benign authority I But 
I, by the gr(u;o of Caesar, have this day seen a god, a privilege I 
never before attained nor hoped to attain.’’ Rut for all tliis, 

• 

* Goligula was bom in a.d. 12 : Gcnnanicus died in a.d. 19. 

i* For the details of this romantic story^ and a foU fliHmuMion of its improbabilities^ 
see Merftrale, toI. iv. p, 287-291. 

:|: See iho table on p. 327. 

§ An account of it is jpvcn by the historion YoUeins PaterculuSi who served in 
the campaign. 
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Tiberius, like his brother before him, was content with a safe 
retreat at the approach of winter, after securing the country gained 
between ttie Bhino and the Weser by stationary camps. 

One striking characteristic of the wars of Borne against tlie 
Germans is the appearance of native leaders, whose rise one after, 
the other affords a striking proof of the noble character of the 
nation. Such a man was Maroboduus (Marbod), the chief of tlic 
Marcomanni (Marchmen), in whom the Romans of that age beheld 
an enemy not less formidable than a Pyrrhus or an Antiochus. 
Bom about b.c. 18, he was sent at an early age as a hostage to 
Rome, where he at once obtained an acquaintance with the state 
of the empire, and conceived the ambition of replacing by the 
likeness of imperial sovereignty the limited power wliich the cus- 
toms of the Germans assigned to their king. On his return to 
the homes of his tribe in the Black Forest, he found them cx- 
]) 0 scd, as we have seen, to the constant inroads of adventurers 
from Ghiul. They gladly submitted, in this strait, to the ascen- 
dancy of their bold young king, who led them eastward into tlic 
great Icizenge-shaped valley of the Upper Elbe and Moldau. This 
region is enclosed on every side by mountains, Uie Erz and Riesen- 
gebirge (Mineral and Giant Mountains) on the north, and the 
Bohmcrwold (Bohemian Forest) on the south. It still retains the 
name of the great Celtic tribe, whose wanderings we have had 
more than once to notice — Boiohemum (the home of the Boii).* 

Here Maroboduus established a powerful kingdom, on a pattern 
liitherto unknown to the Gennans. His force of 70,000 infentry 
and 4000 cavalry, armed and disciplined on the Roman pattern, 
extended his power over the neighbouring tribes, including the 
Harisci and Quadi between the southem mountains of Bohemia and 
the Danube. Bordering now, along the course of the river, upon 
the Roman conquests in Vindclicia and Noricum, Maroboduus 
offered an asylum to fugitives from those provinces; and the 
remonstrances of the Itoman governors wore answered in a tone 
which united concession with the l)old assertion of independence, 
nay equality. Augustus, with all that desire to fix the boundaries 
of the empire, which led him to hesitate in following up the con- 
quest of Lower Germany, could not suffer a rival empire to grow 
up among the barbarians, and Tiberius was transferred to the com- 
niand upon the Danube. The chief military station of the Romans 
in this quarter was fixed at Gamuntum,f the gates of Western 

* Now BShmm and Bofumia, 

t The nuna of this old Celtic town exist between Dontach-Altenbiug and Petio- 
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Europe, where her great central river issues from the hills of the 
Colt and Teuton into the plains of tho Scythians and Sormatians.” 
From this point Tiberius advanced at tho head of six legions, 
while Saturninus, at the head of another army, cut his way from 
the Rhino through the primeval thickets .of tho llorcynian forest 
But this splendidly combined operation was suspended by a 
general revolt of the Pannonians and Dalmatians, in consequence 
of the levy made among them by the legate Messalinus. With 
an armed fbrcc of 200,000 foot and 8000 horse in his rear, 
threatening an irruption upon Italy, Tiberius hastened to ofibr 
terms of peace wliich, strange to say, Maroboduus accepted (A.i). 
6). That chieftain after^vards suffered for his assumption of 
despotic power. Having fallen into gcncnil suspicion among the* 
Germans, he was expelled from his kingdom by Catualda, a chief 
of the Goths, who thus early began the southward movement 
which brought them, within* four centuries, to Rome (a.d. 19). 
He fled to Italy, and Tiberius granted him an asylum at Ravenna, 
where he died in a.d. 3o. 

The task of reconquering tho wide region from the Adriatic 
to the Danube, which was now included under tho general name 
of Illyricum, occu])ied Tiberius for three years (a. 1 ). 7 — 9). TIuj 
I talians, once more alarmed for their very safety, came forward at 
the emperor’s call, and a powerful army was scut to the support 
of Tiberius, under his nephew Geiimanious, wJio now began in liis 
twenty-first year tliat brief but brilliant course which revived 
all the hopes that liad been centered in his father. Ihe young 
chief signalized his first campaign by a victory in Dalmatia, while 
Tiberius re-occupied Pannonia. Meanwhile the insurgouts marched 
in full force into Mmsia, in the hope of ovenvliclmiiig the legate 
Severus; but they failed in an attempt to storm his camp. Thus 
enclosed between three powerful annies, they sued for peace ; and 
after some renewed attempts at resistance, the w'ar dwindled into 
the chase of the resolute Dalmatian chief, Bate, in the mountain 
fastnesses where he still hel<| out. Tho pacification of Illyricuiii 
was at last effected by Germanicus in A.D. 9. 

The pride which Augustus felt in the proved merits of a new 
generation of the imperial family was clouded by new troubles at 
home. The elder of Agrippa’s two daughters, Julia, proved her- 
self to have inherited the vices, os well as the name of her mother, 
and was sent into banishment to an island; while lier husband, 

ndly east of Vionna. It was the station of the Uomau Sect on the Daiiulei and of 
the 14th legion. 
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^.%!miliu8 Paulas, was detected in a conspiracy against the 
emperor. Other plots were formed by slaves and freedmen about 
the palace for the liberation of the elder Julia and Agrippa 
Postumus. Wearied with the cares of state and worn down by 
old age, Augustus began to grow morose, and to relax both his 
punctual attention to public business and his regard for the 
semblance of constitutional forms. He was often absent from 
])is place in tlie senate, and from the Comitia for the elections : 
indeed, from the year a.d. 7, he assumed the direct nomination of 
the consuls. The administration of justice became a mere caprice ; 
and the banishment of Ovid remains an example of the practice 
of ordering obnoxious persons into exile without even the form 
,of a trial (a.d. 8). Wliile the somewhat prurient curiosity both 
of ancient and modern times has souglit the poet’s writings for 
the unknown ground of his oflence, Suetonius has preserved 
the lampoons of less eminent writers, which prove that Augustus 
was now paying that penalty of popular discontent which is sure 
to overtake the ruler wliose authority rests only on his personal 
merits, when they begin to fail, or his subjects grow weary of 
believing in him. 

As if to show that the Nemesis of despotism, which was to track 
the path of his successors for four centuries, had already begun 
its work of humiliation abroad as well as at home, tlie career of 
milit}ir]ii success was checked by a disaster, which placed a final 
baiTier between tlie empire of Augustus and the tribes who were 
reserved, after elfccting its conquest, to people regions Cassai 
never know.” In the words of a Roman historian, — the empire 
whi(!h had not stopped at the shore of the ocean, was stayed on 
the bank of the river Kliine. The catasti-ophe tliat we have now 
to relate fonned tlie turning-point between the course of that 
ancient civilisation, which had its seat in the basin of the Medi- 
terranean, and that freer development of modem energy which, 
has extended from the shores of the Atlantic over tho habitable 
globe. 

The campaigns of Drusus and TibeKus had apparently secured 
a Roman province between the Rhine and Wescr, which a general 
such as ibe young Gcrmanicus might easily extend bgrond the 
Elbe. The country was held not only by forts and military roads, 
but by the friendship of some of tlie leading tribes. Tlio Frisii 
and Chauci had become the allies of Rome, and the Batavians 
furnished a splendid cavalry to her armies. Colonists and com- 
luercial adventurers were beginning, as usual, to Romanize the 
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new province, und the Caesars had set that example of clemency 
after conquest which had succeeded so i)crfectly in Gaul. But the 
virgin soil of freedom in Germany had not been first turned u]) 
over its whole surface by so unsparing a ])loiighsharc as the sword 
of Julius ; and the tribes who hod neitlier submitted nor been 
crushed, but had retired before each successive invasion, had 
preserved their national life unharmed. It remained for the 
folly of a headstrong governor, and tho constancy of a noble 
chieftain, to unite tlic whole nation in a successful stroke for 
liberty. When Saturninus, who had carried on the policy of the 
Ciesiirs, led his Jirniy to join Tiberius in Bohemia, he was succeeded 
as legato in Germany by L. Quintilius Varus (a.d. 6). The new 
governor brought with liim from his former i^ovincc of Syria the 
profiigato practices of a proconsul of the old Bepublic, combined 
with tho official pcdantiy^ of an imperial officer. The simple- 
minded pride of the Germans was perplexed by the intricacies of 
the ilomau law, irritated by the governor’s exactions, sind out- 
raged by being subjected to the lictors’ rods and axes. The 
patriots, who were only waiting their opportunity, found a leader 
in a young Cheniscan chief, whose name of IIkumann (Heer- 
manu, 2 >., general) is thinly disguised in the Latinized form of 
Anuiuius. With the other members of his family, he had been 
subjected to the policy by which Home endeavoured to gain over 
the native chiefs, and he liad received the Homan citizenship with 
equestrian rank. His brother, who shared the same privileges, 
had adopted the name of Flavius, and become a devoted adhcrciit 
of Borne; but Arminius was still more firmly devoted in secret to 
the German cause. 

The arbitrary conduct of Varus may have alarmed Arminius for 
his own safety, sus he liad a j^ersonal quarrel with his uncle Segestes, 
who was in the confidence of the legate. His noble spirit inspiivd 
enthusiasm into all who come under its influence, and he soon 
organised a general conspiracy against tlic Bomans. While Vanis 
was traversing the province with his three legions, numbering with 
the auxiliaries about 30,00b men, he was attended by the chiefs 
of the Geri'iain tribes, many of whom were parties to the plot. 
Their reports of risings in various quarters induced Varus to detach 
bodies which were cut off in detail. Meanwhile the conspiracy 
became known to Segestes, who in vain wamed the legate of th<^ 
snares laid for him, and Varus marched with his whole force to 
quell a supposed outbreak in the south of the province, .between fho 
upper part of the Lippe and the sources of the Ems. An emi^ 
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"■nent geographer thus describes the ground where Arminius had 
prepared his ambuscade for the Boinan legions. The oj 
Teutoberg (Teutohergiensis saltus), at tlic port about Detmoldt, 
the present capital of the principdity of Lippe, is “ a table-land 
intersected by numerous deep and iian*ow valleys, which in some 
places form small plains, surrounded by steep mountains and 
rocks, and only accessible by narrow defiles. All the valleys ore 
traversed by naiTOW streams, shallow in the dry season, but subject 
to sudden swellings in autumn and winter. The vast forests which 
cover the summits and slopes of the hills consist chiefly of oak ; 
there is little underwood, and both' men and horse would move 
witli ease in the forests, if the ground were not broken by gulleys, 
or rendered impracticable by fallen ti*ces. The names of several 
localities on and near that spot seem to indicate tliat a gi'eat 
battle had once been fought there. AVe find the names ‘die 
AViBiicfeld’ (the Fidd of Victory)^ die Knocheubahn ’ (the Bm\e 
Lam\ ‘ die Kno(;lienlekc ’ (the Bone-Brook\ ‘ dcr Mordkcsscl ’ 
(the Kcttls oJ Slaughter)^ and others.” The Homan soldiers, 
familiar to such work, liad to cut their way through the pathless 
forest, rendered doubly impractiaible by the autumn rains. At 
the first signal of hostility, Anninins, with his cliief confederates, 
asked jiennission to leave the camp in order to bring up reinforce- 
ments, and Varus, in his fatal security, suffered them to depart 
The Germans now began to press upon the rear and flank of the 
Homans, and the legions were deserted by the native auxiliaries, 
^midst harassing attacks, they entrenched their enmp for the night 
with their usual order, and in the morning they resumed their 
march, hoping to meet the enemy face to face. But Arminius 
knew ^e force of the legions too well to risk such an encounter, and 
he suffered the Homans to exhaust their strength in constant 
skirmishes over the broken forest ground, and beneath torrents 
of rain. The train of women and children, camp followers and 
baggage, with which Varus had suffered his march to be encum- 
bei'cd, were soon cut off; and the legate saw that his only hope of 
safety lay in reaching the fortress of Aliso, which lay a few days’ 
march to his right, but where, in his reckless advance, he had not 
even left a reserve. The Germans, who had foreseen this move- 
ment, now closed in on every side; while the rain soaked through 
the leathern armour and swelled the wooden shields of the 
Homans, who could scarcely keep a footing on the slippery ground. 
The cavalry rode off in a body to sedk safety at Aliso; but, en- 
tangled and scattered in the fbrest, they were cut off in detaiL 
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Thus deserted, the legionaries preserved the instinct of Homan 
discipline; but on the third day, they staggered on more like 
an exhausted troop of wanderers than an army. When at 
last they emerged from the forest, the open ground only exposed 
the defenceless columns to the countless hosts, of &eir ene- 
mies. AH confidence between the soldiers and their general was 
lost, and no quarter was asked or expected from the enemy. 
Yams threw himself in despair upon his own sword, and many of 
the officers followed the example of his cowardice. One small 
body of veterans stood at bay till evening upon a little hill, where 

the traces of a feeble attempt at fonning a ditch and mound at- 
tested in after years the spot where the last of the Homans passed 
the night in suffering and despair. But on tJie morrow, this rem- 
nant also, worn out with hunger, wounds, and toil, was charged 
by the victorious Germans, and cither massacred on the spot, or 
offered up in fearful rites at tlio altars of the deities of the Nerth. 
A gorge in the mountain ridge, through which mns the modern 
road between Paderborn and Pyrmont, leads from the spot where 
the heat of the battle raged, to the Extersteinc, a cluster of bold 
and grotesque rocks of sandstone, near whicli is a small sheet of 
water, overshadowed by a grove of aged trees. According to local 
tradition, this was one of the sacred groves of the ancient Gor- 
mans, and it was here that the Roman captives were slain in sacriJico 
by the victorious warriors of Arminius.”* The eagles of the three 
legions remained with the Germans as trojdiies of the victory. 
The body of Varus was found on the field of battle ; and his hea4 
was sent to Maroboduus, to animate his zeal in the common cause. 
The victorious host laid siege to Aliso ; and the little garrison, 
pressed with hunger, seemed doomed to perish, when a stratagem 
diverted the attention of the enemy, and this scanty remnant of 
the Roman armies and garrisons in Germany was all that succeeded 
in re-crossing the, Rhine. Tliat river now became again and finally 
the boundary of the Empire. 

The vigour with which Asprenas, the imperial legate in Gaul, 
hastened to tlie frontier with* his two legions, to receive the fugi- 
tives and to ciicek their pursuers, alone prevented the flame from 
extending to the German tribes on the left bank, whose rising 
would probably have involved an insurrection throughout Gaul. 
The Germans relapsed into their ordinary sluggishness after a 
great success; Arminius found occupation in rooting out the 
Roii^ garrisons ; and Maroboduus seems to have forgotten 
* Crowy, FijUm Deeisim BcUOca^ 1 >. 196. 
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the common cause in his own aggrandizement. The time thus 
gained was vigorously used by Augustus and Tiberius. At the 
first news of the disaster, indeed, the emperor gave way to a , 
transport of fury, and the fear inspired by the barbarians was 
shown by the dismissal of all the German and Gallic auxiliaries 
from the praotorian and urban guard. Nor was the emperor 
insensiblo to the moral danger of so rude a shock to the whole 
fabric of his power. The city was guarded by patrols against 
disturbance, and the iraperium of the provincial governors vvas 
prolonged. Augustus vowed game^ to Jupiter if the security of 
the state should be restored, and made examples by fines, and 
oven death, to overcome tlie apaOiy of the citizens, “ who had 
ceased to feel either for the successes or the disasters of the chiefs, 
wlio had taken to themselves aU the pleasures as well as the pains 
of sovereignty.” The new levies were despatched to the Rhine aa 
fast as they could be raised ; and fcarly in the s^^ring of a.d. 10, 
Tiberius, acconi])jinied by Germanicus, joined the army, lie was 
at dust engaged in (pielling some disturbances which had broken 
out in Gaul, and as tlie Germans did not venture across the 
Rhine, the year passed away without a collision. In tlie following 
year Tiberius invaded Germany; but such was the caution observed 
on both sides, that not a collision took place between the armies, 
and the operations were confined to plunder (a.d. 11). The cam- 
l)aign had the advantage of teaching Germanicus how to temper 
liis youthful ardour w'ith that prudence which was so conspicuous 
in his uncle’s conduct of war; and it enabled the Romans to 
console themselves, if they chose, with the belief that a i)rovince 
through which their armies could march unresisted, was not lost 
to their empire. But the emi)eror himself knew the truth too 
well. Tliough Jiis policy of moderation might be content with the 
frontier of the Rhine, tlie blot upon his career of success was an 
incurable mortification; and, in the moody humours which now 
frequently overcame his self-possession, he would often dash his 
head against the wall, and cry— “ OJi ! Varus I Varus I give mo 
back my legions.” The princes returned to Rome, leaving tho 
army on 'the Rhine under the command of legates; and at tho 
beginning of A.D. 12, Tiberius celebrated a triumph for his vic- 
tories in Pannonia, and Germanicus, invested with the consulship, 
was displayed to Rome as the second’ heir of the empire, while tho 
birth of his son Cains seemed to give a pledge of tho stability of 
the im{K 3 rial house. What more striking examide could be given 
of the irony which pervades the histoiy of man, than the fulfil- 
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ment of these hopes twenty-five years later in the reign of 
Caligula? 

In the following year, Augustus, now in his seventy-fifth year, 
accepted the imperium for a fifth decennial period. At the same 
time Tiberius was finally assured of the succession by tlic renewal 
of his tribunitiaii power, witli a share of the emperor’s proconsular 
authority in the provinces. Augustus now withdrew almost 
entirely from public life, and even excused himself from the 
entertainments of the Senators smd Knights, his assiduous pre- 
sence at which had indicated ]iis desire to maintain social equality. 
All state affairs were discussed in private with his councillors, 
whose number was raised from fifteen to twenty ; and the Senate, 
at which his attendance altogether ceased, was only asked to 
confirm those measures which were likely to be unpopular. It 
seemed as if the astute policy of the cm{)eror were using the 
changes, for which he could plead the infirmities of age, as the 
means of preparing a more desi)otic power for his successor. The 
one object of his public life, next to his own aggrandizement, — the 
peace and security of the empire, — ^lie doubtless thought would be 
best promoted by such a coiurse ; but his keen insight into the 
morose determination of Tiberius is said to have drawn from him 
the reflection — Alas for my people I to be ground between jaws 
that move so slowly and relentlessly I ” To the very last, it was 
thought that he might give a share of the succession to Ger- 
manicus or Agrippa Fostumus, and the affection which he was 
said to have exhibited on the occasion of a visit to his banished 
grandson roused the jealousy of Livia, and sealed Agrippa’s fate. 

Augustus was one of those men whose rare fortune it is to have 
a plan of life which they are able to carry out consistently to the 
end. With the same calm resolution with which the youth of 
nineteen had set out from Illyria to avenge his adoptive father’s 
murder and to claim his inheritance, the old man of threescore 
and sixteen prej'ared to close his long career of dominion over the 
world. Ilis last public act was to hold a census of the empire, 
the third since his accession to power, which showed him to bo 
the master of 4,197,000 Homan citizens. The time that still 
remained to him was occupied in compiling a record of his whole 
career of fifty-eight years, which was engraved on bronze tablets 
and laid up in the Homan archives. Copies appear to have been 
set up after his death in various cities of the empire ; and the 
document has been preserved for us by such a copy, engraved on 
marble, in parallel columns, in the porch of a temple of Augustus 
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and Borne at Ancyra (now Angcrd)^ in Galatia.* “ Commencing 
with hifi‘ nineteenth year, it bears witness to his filial piety in 
doing justice on his father’s murderers ; it touches lightly upon 
the proscriptions, and vaunts the unanimity of all good citizens 
in his favour, when 500,000 Bomans arrayed themselves under the 
banner of the triumvir. It records his assignment of lands to the 
veterans, anduthe triumphs and ovations decreed him by the 
Senate. It signalizes his prudence in civil affairs, in revising the 
Senate, in multiplying the Patricians, and in three times holding 
a lustrum of the people. It enumerates the magistracies and 
priesthoods conferred upon him, and boasts of his thrice closing 
the temple of Janus. His liberality is commemorated in his 
various largesses both of corn and money, and the vast contribu- 
tions he made from his private treasures to relieve the burdens of 
his subjects. His magnificence is made to appear in the temples 
and public structures he built or caused to be built ; in his halls 
and forums, his colonnades and aqueducts; nor less' in the glo- 
rious spectacles he exhibited, and the multitude of beasts he 
hunted in the amphitheatre. The patriotism of Octavian shone 
conspicuous in his overthrow of the pirate Sextus, witli his crew 
of fugitive slaves. Italy, it is added, swore allegiance to him of 
her own accord, and every province in succession followed her 
example. Under his auspices the empire hod reached the Elbe, a 
Boman fleet hod navigated the Northern Ocean, the Fannonians 
and Illyrians had been reduced, the Cimbric Chersonese liod 
sought his friendship and alliance. No nation had been attacked 
hj him without provocation. He had added Egypt to the dominions 
of Borne; Armenia, with dignified moderation, he had refrained 
from adding. He hod plan^ Boman colonics in every province. 
Finally, he had received back from the Parthians the captured 
standards of Crassus. For all tliese merits, and others more 
particularly enumerated, he had been honoured with the laurel 
wreath and the civil crown; he hod received froiu tlie Senate the 
title of Augustus, and hod been hailed«by popular acclamation as 
the Father of his Country. — Such are the most interesting 

* From the place of its discoTeiy, it is known as the MammaAmn, dneymnum; 
hat some fragments of a Greek copy haro also been found at ApoUonia in Pisidia. 

Its title is ** Reram gostarum divi Augusti exemplar sulycctum;’ 

And it is composed in the first person, hoginning, "Aiinos undeviginti natus exer- 
citnm privato consilio et privata impensa comporavi." It is not uninteresting to 
compare the style and contents of the document with the ** Rehistun Inscription'' 
containing the record, also in the first ponon, of the octs of the second founder of the 
Persiaii Empire. (See YoL I. p. 298.) 
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Btatemcnts of this extraordiiiaiy dociuncnt ; but to judge of the 
marvellous sobriety and dignity of its tone, the suppressed antici- 
pation of inunortnl gloiy which it discovers, the reader must refer 
to the work itself. Certainly, whatever we may think of the 
merits of Augustus, no deed of his life became him so well os the 
prepai'atioii he made for quitting it.”* 

The still unsettled state of the Rhenish and Danthian frontiers 
sliared the latest tliouglits of Augustus with this retrospect of his 
life. Germanicus had already returned to his command upon the 
Rhine ; and Tiberius set ou*^ for Illyricum, where there was dis- 
aflcction among the legions, as well as danger from the barbarians. 
It was the middle of summer, the sciison when tlie emperor usually 
left Rome for Campania, and he accom])anicd Tiberius as far as 
Beneventum. The journey hjid, however, been broken in conse- 
quence of an attack of dysentery, wliich Augustus had contacted 
through exposure to the night' air at Astma ; and on his arrival at 
Nola in Gtuhpania, he was seized with a Ihttd relapse. Messen- 
gers were instantly sent after Tiberius, who had already set sail 
from Brundisiiim, and it is uncertain whether he found the 
emperor still alive, or whether Livia kept the event secret till her 
son’s arrival. 

With a full consciousness of his approjichiug end, the last boii- 
cern of Augustus Avaa to know whctlicr it caused any popular 
excitement He then collected himself to meet death wiUi the 
self-possession which had governed all his life, lie ajsked for a 
mirror, and saw that his grey hair and beard were so arranged as to 
give decent composure to his faded teatures. Then, looking round 
upon his friends, he uttered Ids farewell to the world in the 
words with which the actors were wont to claim applause for a 
whll-played drs^ma just before the curtain fell. He asked tlicm 
if he had played his part well in the comedy of life, and added a 
quotation from the epilogue of a Greek play : — 

If all iH well, witliliold not your npplauKO, 

But all with gj’iecrrul plcosuro clap your handa.” 

After on enquiry concerning a sick grandohild of Tiberius, he fell 
back into the arms of Livia, and spent his last breath in words of 
affection for the wife, who had played licr part in the comedy 
j 30 well, that the Romans believed her capsiblc of hastening her 
husband’s end to ensure the succession of her son. The ancient 
biographer of the Csesars tells us that whenever Augustus heard 

• Mcrivulc, Vol. iv. pp. 374-5. 
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that a man had had a swift and painless death, he prayed for 
himself and his friends the like eutkandsia; and in this too ho 
followed the opinion of Julius, that the best death is tluit which 
is least expected. “ He obtained ” — ^thc modern historian observes 
— “ the euthanasia he had always desired, very different, but not 
less in liarmony with liis character, from that of his predecessor.” 
It would be a* profanation of the noblest instincts of our nature 
and of the pure teaching of a self-denying faith, to compare tlie 
calmness of such an end with the deaths of a Cato or a Washing- 
ton. It sufficed for him and for those who believe that the Caesars 
are tlie true Miissiahs. But morality refuses to be debarred from 
investigating the authority by whidi tlicy set themselves above 
their fellow-men, and history tries their work, not by its imme- 
diate success, but by its permanent results, — results which now 
rcmsiin to be described in the dark annals of the emperors who 
succeeded to the power of Augustus over the world, without in- 
heriting his ability to command themselves. The judgment to be 
passed upon his deeds is perfectly distinct from the acknowledg- 
ment of tliose great ends of which lie was the unconscious minister; 
and the dcRpots who claim to be honoured as if such ends were 
their merit, may be answered in the words of the prophet to Cyrus, 
which solve the whole mystery of their career — “ I guided thee, 
though thou hast mt knoven J/tf.” 

Augustus died on the 19th of August, a.d. 14, mthin thiriy- 
fivc days of his seventy-seventh birthday (Sept. 2.3), alter a reign 
of nearly forty-four years from the battle of Actium, or fifty-six 
from the teiumvirate. 
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CHAPTER XXXVHI. 


THE DEGENERACY OP THE CAESARS; AND THE FLAVIAN 
DYNASTY. A.D. 14 TO A.D. 96. 


“ Rome shall iierish—write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish, hoiieless and abhorred, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt." — C owpkr. 


TACITUS AHD THE niSTORT OF THIS C.«SASS— AGOESSlOX, CIIABACTEll, AND FIRST ACTS OF 
TJDKHIUS—OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TAKEN BT THE SENATE— TESTAMENT, FUNERAL, 
AND APOTHEOSIS OF AUGUSTUS— SCENE BETWEEN TIBERIUS AND TUB SENATE— ASI- 
NIUS CALLUS— ELECTION OF MAGISTRATES TRANSFERBKI) FROM THE CUMITIA TO THE 
SENATE — MUTINIES OF TJIE LEGIONS IN PAKNONIA AND ON THE RHINE— NOBLE CON- 
DUCT OF QERMANIGUS— HIS CAMPAIGNS IN GERMANY — BURIAL OF THE REMAINS OF 
THE LEGIONS OF VARUS— RETREAT OF CJiOINA AND GERMANIOUS— ARMINIUS AND 
BIS BROTHER — VICTORY OF THE 'ROMANS — THEIR FINAL RETREAT BEYOND THE 
RHINE — RKCAL OF GEKMAKICUS— DRUSU8 IN ILLYRICUM — WAR BETWEEN THE CHE- 
RUSCI AND MARCOMANHI— FATE OF MABOBODUUS AND ARMINIUS — ^ARMINIUS VTOK- 
SniPPED AS A HERO— GERMANIOUS IN THE BAST— INTllIGDKS OF PISO AND PLANCINA 
— DEATH OF GKRAIANICUS — TRIAL AND DEATH OF PISO— TACFARIHAS IN AFRICA, AND 
OTHER WARS— GOVERNMENT OF TIBERIUS— LAW OF TREASON, INFORMERS AND EXE- 
CUTIONS >VA11LOOS INTERNAL MEASURES— EARLIER PROMISE OF TIBERIUS— MARKED 
CHANGE IN ins CHARACTER— RISE AND INFLUENCE OF 8EJANU8 — DRU8UB DESIG- 
NATED AS HEIR, AN11 MURDERED BY 8KJAKUS— THE PRAiTORIAN CAMP FORMED AT 
ROME— NSW VICTIMS OF THE INFORMERS— TIBERIUS QUARRELS WITH AGRIPPINA— 
WITHDRAWS TO CAPRRiB— HIS OCCUPATIONS, AND ALLEGED ORGIES— DEATH OF 
LIVIA — CONDEMNATION OF AGRIPPINA AND HER sdbs — ELEVATION AND FALL 
OF SKJANUS — STARVATION OF DRU8US AND AGRIPPINA — DEATH OF TIDRRIUS— AC- 
CESSION OF CAIUS CJiSiR (CALIGULA) — HIS TYRANNY, MADNESS, AN> DEATH - 
REIGN OF CLAUDIUS— MAURETANIA AND BRITAIN- SENECA— RKIQN OF NERO— 1118 
CHAKACTKR, TYRANNY, AND DEATH— THE JEWISH WAR— GALDA, OTIlO^ AND VITKL- 
LIUS— VICTORY OF VESPASIAN— THE FLAVIAN DYNASTY— CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM — 
OIVILIS AND THE BATAVIANS— AFFAIRS OF THE EAST — REIGN OF TITUS — ERUPTION oF 
VESUVIUS— FIRE AT ROME — THE COLOSSEUM — REIGN AND TYRANNY OF DOMITIAN — 
DACIAN AND 8ARMATIAN WARS— CAMPAIGNS OF AGRICOLA IN BRITAIN— PERSECUTION 
OF THE CHRISTIANS — DEATH OF DOMITIAN. 

The space of ^fourscore years from the accession of Tiberius to 
the fall of Domitian includes the accomplishment of the mission 
of the Saviour of the world, and the end of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion by the destruction of Jerusalem. In all otlicr aspects, it is 
one of the most repulsive in^he annals of the human race. A few 
brilliant deeds of arms, and a few noble charac'.tcrs — ^like Germaiii- 
cus, Drusus, and Agricola — relieve the story of the degradation 
of the lloman world under rulers in whom the monstrous growth 
of vice and cruelty engendered by irresponsible power culminates 
in an insanity which might excite our pity, did it not aggravate 
the sufferings of the people : * 

“ Quidquid dcliront roges, plectuntur Achivi.*' 

J^ere is a curiosiiy of horror, for which the repiolsive biogra- 
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phies of Sactonius may. provide a morbid gratification ; * and feel- 
ings far deeper and more wholesome are roused by the spectacle of 
Tacitus, recording the ruin of his country in a spirit whicli recals 
the forebodings of Scipio amidst the flames of Carthage, and 
adorning witii a poetic spirit the details over which his sententious 
brevity tiirows a veil.t But, in pursuing the general course of the 
history of the world, those details need not detain us longer than 
the time sufficient to trace tlie workings of human nature when 
sufiered to exercise uncontrolled dominion, the retribution which 
the system of despotism brings upon# itself, and the course by which 
Home w'as destroyed when her work was done. The change which 
came over the first successor of Augustus dm*ing Iiis reign of 
twenty-three years is a type of the degciu^racy of the whole 
imperial system. 

Tiberius succeeded to the cmpii’e of the world, from the mouth 
of the Rhine to tlie borders of Ethiopia, and from the Pillars of 
Hemiiles to tlie Euphrates, at the mature age of fifiy-six. He 
had well earned llie character of a most skilful and prudent 
general, and had the benefit of long experience in the mlministra- 
tivc system of Augustus. The Roman people were prepared to 
accept him for their legitimate nilcr, unsuspicious as yet of those 
decp-sciited defects of character which Augustus had detected, 
and the consciousness of which left Tiberius no confidence in him- 
self or those about him. Destitute of “ that generous reliance on 
his personal merits, which nerved the arm of his great predecessor, 
and imbued him with so lofty a sense of his political mission ” — 
without the power of kindling the imagination of the soldiers, 
like Julius, nor of the citizens, like Augustus,” Tiberius led, from 
his accession, that life of mistrust which made liim, in the words 
of Pliny, the saddest of mankind,” and which at hist reduced 
the hero of the Rhine and Danube to the cruel and sensual monster 

* Tlio spirit iu whicli Suetonius gloats iiX)on the horrors he relates raises more tlian 
a suspicion of wilful exaggeration. 

t The profound admiration inspired by Tacitus must not blind us to one drawback 
upon his authority. That vciy uuity of purpose whidi guides the indignant pen of 
the jiatiiot and moralist, seems sonietinics to hetiuy him into following his own con- 
ceptions of characters and events, without a sufficient basis of ascertained facts. In 
such cases, however, the penetration of genius sometimes gives us a dcojier tintli 
tlion wo could have learned from a more Uteral record. Tlie imaginatiou by which 
Tacitus, divining the hidden motives of such a nun as Tiberius^ fills up tlie picture 
with traits in perfect keeping with his ^furacter, must ho distinguished from that 
snore lively ond treocherous fancy which con construct a wholo picture of events ont 
of the vogue hints contained in a few words of an authority who may or may not bo 
trustworthy. 
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of Capreao. These few words almost tell the story of his reign ; 
but its chief events remain to be recorded. 

Beside the death-bed of the late emperor, Tiberins assumed the 
insignia of the imperium^ and issued orders to the troops. The 
core of Livia had guarded the doors of the house and the road 
from Nola to the capital: none but favourable reports were 
allowed to go abroad ; and the same messengers brought to Homo 
the news that Augustus was dead, and that Nero * had succeeded 
to his power. Tiberius summoned the Senate, in virtue of his tri- 
bunitian privilege ; and tliat^ august ortler were by this time so 
well trained in the arts of servitude, as to exhibit a just mixture 
of tears and joy, mourning and compliment, so as not to seem glad 
of the death of their prince, or sorrowful at the new reign. The 
consuls were the first to take the oath of obedience to Tiberius 
Gassar, followed by the prefects of the pnutorian cohorts and of 
the provisioning of the city, tlicn by the Senate, the soldiery, and 
the people. All this was done through the consuls ; for to that 
port of the policy of Augustus Tiberius scrupulously adhered; 
while he declared that he would not leave his father’s corpse, and 
that he would take upon himself no public office except his 
funeral honours. This promptness in securing the army and hesi- 
tation to appear in the Senate are ascribed by Tacitus to fear' of 
Germanicus, and in part also to the design of treasuring up for 
future vengeance any relucbincc that any of the Senators might 
show in giving that invitation which would base his jMwer on the 
choice of the llcijublic, and not merely on the adoption of an 
uxorious old man. 

But first the Senate occupied itself with the memory and the 
testament of Augustus, who had left the bulk of his property to 
Tiberius and Livja, whom ho adopted into the Julian house, with 
the title of Augusta, Legacies were left to the public treasury 
and the citizens, to the prietorian guards and the soldiers of the 
legions. Amidst other counsels of moderation, he left his succes- 
sors the inemc.Mble injunctfon, to be content with the present 
boundaries of tin; empire. His splendid funeral pageant involved 
the honours of an apotheosis ; and a Senator declared that he had 
seen the soul of the deified Augustus ascend to heaven from the 
funeral i)yre. 

The spirit which had thus winged its flight to the kindred gods 
left none upon earth great enough to govern the empire he had 

* So Tacitus now designates the now emperor, whoso full name was Tiberius 
Claudius Nero Cajsar ; but thonoeforlh ho calls him Tiberius. 
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founded. So at least Tiberius declared, m answer to the offer of 
the Lnperium by the Senate, adding that in a state so rich in 
illustrious mefi, the whole power ought not to be committed to 
one alone. The Fathers, who knew the danger of seeming to take 
him at his word, descended to prayers and tears and vows of 
fidelity; and Tiberius at length dechured that, unequal as he felt 
himself to the whole burtiicn, he would undertake whatever part 
of it the Senate might impose. The time had not yet come when 
exile and judicial murder had crushed the last remnant of the old 
lioman spirit ; and Asinius Gallus^ the distinguished son of the 
illustrious Asinius Follio, broke in upon the well-acted farce with 
the plain question, I ask you, Giesar, which part of the public 
affairs you wish to be committed to you?” .Eecovering from his 
momentary surprise, Tiberius replied, that it was not for him to 
choose a part, when he preferred to be exempt from all; and 
Callus, who had caught the hasty*glancc of anger, protested that 
his only motive had been to elicit the confession which proved that 
the one body of the Republic must bo governed by one mind. 
The panegyrics which he added on the reign of Augustus and the 
victories of Tiberius were of no avail ; for Tiberius already hated 
him as the husband of his divorced wife Vipsania, and suspected 
that the heir to the spirit of his father Follio might have inherited 
the claims of his father-in-law Agrippa. It w'as not, however, 
till sixteen years later that Tiberius obtained ftom the Senate a 
capital sentence against Callus, whom he almost starved to death 
during an imprisonment of three years (a.d. 30). 

It was not till other Senators had given him mortal offence, that 
the debate ended with the understanding that Tiberius would 
assume the imperial functions. The proposal to confer new 
honours upon his mother enabled him to dispjay a moderation 
which cost him nothing ; and he assumed a politic show of gene- 
rosity in asking the proconsular imperium for Cennanicus, and 
not for his own son I)rusus, who was already the consul-elect for 
the ensuing year.* For the prastorahip he himself named twelve 
candidates ; and, though the Senate prayed him to appoint more, 
he took an oath not to exceed the number that had been fixed by 

* Dmsua way Iho sou of Tiberius by his first wifo Vipsania, and the husband of 
Livia, the sister of Germauieus. He is commonly distingiiii^cd from his celobiatcd 
uncle by tlic epithet of Driisiis Junior^ As his early death, of which we have pre- 
sently to speak, provented his succession to the empire, his name is among those 
omitted in the table on p. 327 to avoid confusion. Tlie same remark applies to Nero 
nnd another Dnisus, the sons of Gcmianicus and elder brothers of Caligula. 
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Augustus. It was at this time that the last remnant of popular 
election was abolished, and, as Tacitus expresses the change, ^^the 
Comitiawere transferred from the Campus Martius to the Senate,” 
who elected two out of four candidates nominated by the emperor. 
The only signs of po2)ulap discontent were a few murmurs os empty 
as the lost {)Tivilcgc had long since become ; and the magistrates 
who still bore the name of Tribimcs of the Plebs were only con- 
cerned to maintain their own dignity in the celebration of the 
annual games in lionour of Augustus, an office soon transferred 
to the Prajtors. The emperor ^assiuned an aiipearance of modera- 
tion surpassing even <he policy of Augustus, rejecting all adula- 
tion, and permitting the Senators to moke motions of their own, 
and to discuss those proposed by himself witli ns much freedom as 
was possible to those who knew that every word was treasured ui» 
for future recomiiense. He was fond of reselling his opinion to 
the last ; and lie utteml it in* that artificial stylo, equally re- 
markable for the weight of his sentiments, and for his studied 
ambiguity of expression,” for which he was rallied by Augustus, 
who was himself a master of easy and flowing eloquence. 

Tlie smooth current on which the new reign seemed launched 
was soon disturbed by rumours from the Danube and the llhine. 
The three legions stationed in Pannonia mutinied, not against the 
transfer of their allegiance to Tiberius, but for an increase of i)ay 
and a limit to tlic term of service. The emperor despatched his 
son Drusus to the camp with a few praetorian cohorts. An ojipor- 
tunc eclipse of the moon won from the siqicrstitious soldiers the 
submission which they refused to the authority of the prince; 
and, in return for vnguc assuraiKies of redress, they gave up their 
ringleaders to the extreme severities of martial law. 

For greater was^the danger from the Hhinc, where eight legions 
not only broke out into mutiny for the like objects, but invoked 
Germonicus to lead them on to Home. The young prince flew from 
Lj'On, where he was faithfully administering the oath of allegiance 
to the provincials, only to find his popularity with the soldiera a 
stimulus to their purpose of rebellion. After in vain exhausting 
his own purse and his officers’, as well as the military chest, in 
satisfying their demands, he was compelled to abandon the eagles 
to their keeping ; and he was preparing for the worst by sending 
away his wife, the lioblc-minded Agrippina, and his infant son 
Caius, the playmate of flic soldiers, when a last ap^al to their 
affection for the fimily of Dmsus brought them to uicir knees, 
and like the legions of Pannonia, the insurgents became as eager 
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to denounce tlieir ringleaders as they had been furious in following 
them. Gormanicus at once led them across the Rhine, that they 
might retrieve their own character and avenge the legions ot 
Varus. The lateness of the season made his first campaign a 
mem raid into the territory of the Marsi (in Westphalia), the 
Bructeri, and the Usipetes, and it was not Avithout danger that he 
made good his retreat from the enemy who had retired before his 
advance (a.d. 14). 

In sucli a temper as that of Til)erius, the jealousy infiamed by 
the danger more tlian overpoAvered {he gratitude due to the loyalty 
of Germaiiicus. He had home himself AA^ith consummate policy 
tlirougliout the mutiny, refusing to commit liimself by definite 
promises or by a personal visit to cither caijip. Though secretly 
mortified, both by the concessions made to tlie legions and by the 
lionour Avon by Gcnuanicus, he confirmed the promises made by 
his sou and iieplicw; and AAdiile Drusiis returned to assume the 
c(»nsulate, a triumph Avas awarded to Germauicus. With the wise 
resolution of finding employment for lha discontented legions, 
and for himself the honour of retrieving the one great disaster of 
the late reign, Tiberius sent Germauicus again across the Rhine. 
Tlio Chatti A\''ei*o first defeated, and the Clierusci Averc found 
divided against tliemsehx's. Segestes, besieged by his ncphcAv 
Arniinius, invited tlie aid of Germnnicus, to AA’hom lie surrendered 
a part of the spoils of Varus, Avith many noble hostages. Among 
these, Thusiielda, the wife of Armiuius, was sent to Ra\^enna, Avhere 
she Ixire her lost husband a son, AA'ho was brought up in Roman 
customs, and Avhose unfortunate fate is involved in mystery.* 
Exasiieratcd by tin's trciicheiy, Arniinius and Iiis iiartisaiis as- 
sumed an attitude Avhich rendered all accommodation hopeless; 
and Grenuanicus, Avlioni his troops liad saluted Imperator for his 
relief of Segestes, prepai-ed to subdue tlie Chcrusci by main force. 
Uis most experienced legate, Gieciiia, led four legions through 
the territoiy of the Bructeri; a body of cavalry Avaa sent round 
through the Frisian lowlands ; au^ Gcmianieus, with his other 
four legions, followed the course of Drusus and Tiberius down the 
Rhine, and ascended the Ems to tlic forest of Teutoherg. Here he 
ivas joined by Coacina, who had cut his way from the Lippe, gain- 
ing a victory over tlie Bructeri, and recoAxring one of the lost 
<^le8. The whole army of the Rhine was united on the field 
where the bones of their slaughtered cduntiymen had lain unburied 

f 

* Tho story to which Tacitns alludes in AnntU. L 68, seems to have been rdatod in 
i>no of the lost portions of his work. 
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for six years, “ and traced with mpiimful interest the remains of 
the camps of Yams, which showed by their diminished size and 
incomplete defences the fmling strength and decreasing numbers 
of the flying force at each successive nightfall.” Unconscious 
whether they paid tlie last rites to friend or foe, they gatliercd all 
the remains bencatli a huge baiTOW, of which Gcrmanicus placed 
the first sod. The desire of vengeance, thus inflamed, almost 
betrayed them into the like disaster. Arminius had prepared for 
their advance by auodier forest ambuscade, and all the skill of 
Germanicus could only retrieve their rash onset by an indecisive 
battle, wliich was followed by a retreat on the approach of winter. 
Hie two divisions retreated by the lines of their advance ; and the 
army of Ciccina, siirroimded by the Germans, already fancied 
that the slaughter of Varus was doomed to be repeated, when they 
were disentangled by the skill of tlieir general and the rashness of 
the enemy. The Germans were defeated with great slaughter, 
and Arminius fled from the field of battle. Tlie danger was not 
over ; for the people On the left bank, hearing that the legions 
were destroyed, would have cut the bridge over the lUiinc, but for 
the interference of Agrippina, who, waiting at the head of the 
bridge to receive the fugitives, saw the four legions inarch kick in 
fuU strength into the Old Camp.” * It was some time belbre 
Germanicus liimself returned, after suffering severe losses l^y th(^ 
sea on the Frisian coast. Tlie resources of Gaul, Spain, and Italy 
herself were taxed to recruit and equip the legions for another 
expedition, which Tiberius — dissatisfied with the rcsulls alr^'ady 
gained, and having his jealousy of Germanicus inflamed by his 
favourite, Sejanus — would willingly have forbidden, but he dareil 
not thwart the pride of the Roman people in the young hero who 
alone seemed left to recal the memory of their ancient worthies. 

Meanwhile, Germanicus was collecting all his strength for a third 
and decisive campaign, one destined to prove the prowess of the 
Romans before they withdrew for ever from the enterprizo of sub- 
jugating Germany. Its narrstivc is adorned by Tacitus with more 
than one romantic incident. To save his soldiers the fatiguing 
and dangerous march over the ground where so much hod been 
endured, he prepared a flotilla of 1000 ships, and, collecting his 
forces in the island between the Rhine and the Waal, he sailed 
throngh the canal of Drusus into the Zuider Zee, and so round to 
the mouth of the Ems. There he left his fleet ; and, sending 
his legate Stertinius to chastise the Angrivarii, who nad risen in 
* Yotem Castra is the modem Xanton, opposite to Wesel. 
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liis rear, he struck inland to the Weser, which separated the so- 
called Homan province from the territories of the Ghcrusci. The 
whole force of that gallant people was collected on the op^iosite 
bank under their great leader. On the news of Cossar’s approach, 
Arminius obtained permission to liold a parley across the river 
with his brother Flavius, who was in the Homan camp, and had 
lost an eye when serving under Tiberius. The brothers stood upon 
the opposite banka, and when the German escort and the Boman 
archers liad retired, Arminius began to (question Flavius about the 
loss of his eye. The place and tiiQ battle being named, Anninius 
asked what reward he liad received. Flavius recounted with pride 
his increased pay, his gold chain and crown, and other gifts to the 
deserving soldier, all of which Arminius derided as the worthless 
price of slavery. Then followed a contest, in which each strove to 
win over the other ; Flavius insisting on tlie greatness of Rome 
and the resources of Ctesar, the •penalties prejiared for the van- 
quished, the clemency ready to welcome submission, and the kind- 
ness which had been shown to Arminius’s wife and son ; while 
tluj other a])pealed to the nobler motives of holy patriotism, here- 
ditary freedom, the gods of Germany in their mystic groves, the 
mother who pleaded with one sou through the other’s voice, that 
* he would not clioose to be the deserter and betrayer, rather than 
the leiulcr, of his kindred and his nation. The argument soon rose 
into a passionate quarrel, and Flavius was held back by Stertinius, 
calling for his arms and horse, while Arminius was seen on the 
opposite bank denouncing with threatening gestures the approach- 
ing battle. The scene, wdiicli Tacitus depicts with terse but 
majestic eloquence, has inspired the verse of a poet and scholar 
of our own day, whose career was too soon closed,* in the noble 
l)iece beginning with the contempt of Arminius for the rewards of 
his brother’s treason ; — 

Pack, back ! he real's not foaming flood 
Who fours not steel-clad line : — 

No warrior thou of (Itnnau blood, 

No brother tlion of mine. 

(lO, earn llonie's chain to load thy neck. 

Tier gems to deck thy hilt ; 

And blazon honour's hapless wreck 
With all the gauds of guilt — 

and endiijg with the threat of the cohiing fight, — 


Wiuthrup Mackworth Proed. 
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Tu-uight, to-niglit, when wo diall meet 
In combat face to face, 

Tlicn only would Anninios greet 
Tlio renegade's cnihraco. 

Tlio canker of Homo's guilt shall be 
Upon his dying name ; 

And, as he lived in slavery, 

So shall he full in shame.'* 

But the Homans were possessed with uii equal enthusiasm of 
martial pride and confidence in their young imperator. At the 
very moment when Q ermaniciis^ in a secret noctuniiil visit througli 
the camp, overheard the vows of devotion to himself, an emissary 
of Amiinius, riding his horse to the foot of the rampart, proclaimed 
aloud in the Latin tongue his leader’s promise of wives, land.s, 
and a daily largess, to all wlio would desert. “ Let but the day 
break” — ^was the reply of the guards — “ let but battle he joined, 
and we will seize each for himself on wive's and lands and 
plunder.” 

On the morrow, Germanicus led his legions across the river, 
having sent forward his Batavian (cavalry to cover their passage 
in face of tlie enemy. The Germans were drawn up on the slope 
of a hUl in front of a wood sacred to the deity whom Tacitus calls 
Hercules. This wood, the key of tlicir position, was occupied by# 
a skilful movement of the Homan cavalry, who drove out the 
German reserves just os their front ranks gave ground before the 
onset of the legions. The Chcrusci, who wore posted in the 
centre, fought till they were completely sun'ounded, and Arminius, 
severely wounded, was said to have owed his life to the German 
auxiliaries, who suffered him to pass through tlicir line. Though 
even his spirit was broken, ho would not yield to despair ; and 
Germanicus, after ercctiug a mound and trophy on the field of 
battle,* found that'hc had to force a new position, defended by an 
earthwork, in the midst of woods and morasses. After performing 
prodigies of valour, and slaughtering multitudes of tlie enemy, it 
docs not seem that he succeeded in dislodging them, and the 
Angrivarii were llio only tribe of whose snbmission he could 
boast. Arminius, though defeated in his last battle against the 
Homans, remained the liberator of Germany. The last and most 
brilliant campaign of Germanicus was as fruitless as the rest; 

* The field of battle was probably near Mindcn. Tacitus ^acos it in a plain called 
/dtsiavisug Campus, which can bo traced in no modern locality. Grimm supposes 
that the real name was Campus idiridvtm, that is, in German, IdvAvaiesc, the 
maiden* B meadow. 
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and Ilia retreat along the Frisian coast was attended witli most 
serious losses from a storm. The Marsi and Chatti were again 
assnming the offensive, when another incursion not only cliecked 
their rising, but recovered the tliird of the lost eagles of Varus. 
The llomans were prepared to retire with lionoiir from an enter- 
prize which had never been conducted with system enough to 
ensure a permanent conquest ; and Tiberius luul resolved to coti- 
tent himself with fomenting divisions apiong the Geniian tribes. 
His letters recalling Ghsrmanicus, on the pretext of events which 
required his services in the East, mark the Anal relinquishment 
of the attempt to extend the Boman empire beyond the Bhine.^ 
The modem historian of the Empire has siiown liow tlie crafty 
policy of Tiberius failed from the want of any sustained interest 
on the part of the imperial government in the subjugation of the 
Germans, and how the people, left to themselves in their native 
forests, failed to make any progi*oes in civilization for the next 
four centuries. Tlie instincts of order and devotion, which dis- 
tinguished the northern conquerors of Europe, lay undeveloped in 
the germ, till, in the course of Providence, they met the forms of 
Law and of Beligion, which they were destined so happily to im- 
pregnate. As with their own lusty youths, to whom the commerce 
of the sexes was forbidden till they had reached tlic fulness of 
manly vigour, the long celibate of German intelligence may seem 
designed by a superior Wisdom to crown it with inexhaustible 
fertility.” 

Meanwhile Tiberius reserved the honour of canying out his new 
policy for his son Drusus, and choso tlie province of Illyricum as 
his base of operations. The purpose of sowing dissensions among 
the Germans was anticipated by the outbreak of a great war, in 
which Anninius led the Chenisci, with the Langobardi and other 
iSuevic tribes, in an assault upon the despotic established by 

* Mr. Hciiviilo makes tlio fullovriiig critieisra on tho Gonnon campaigns of Gor- 

maniens : — ** Suetonius says llmt Tiberius was griuTally reputed to have disi^niged 
tho glorious successes of Germaniens, as pTpjijdieiul to the public intei'csts. It is 
* vexations, however, to oltscrvo how little reliance wo can place on the iNinegyric of 
Tacitus. His story of tho lust campaign bears strong features of roiiinncc. Tlio 
inter\’iew of the German brothers is an heroic episode. It is not usual with ordinary 
mortals to converse across a stream one hniulr^ yards in width. The night watch 
of Germanicua, though not in itself improbable^ is suapictously in unison with tho 
epic chninctcr of tho unrrativo ; and the splendid victories ascribed to him aro 
evidently belied by the results. Tlio account of tlio sliipwrcck of the ilotilla is a 
clang of turgid cxtrovngance, nmjdificd perhaps from the stalomcnt which Pliny 
may have founded, with littlo discrimination, upon the fvuiu and fiuicios of tho 
Kiirvivors.” 
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Haroboduus in Bohemia. The two great divisions of the Oerman 
race met each other in the arms they had adopted from Borne ; 
a Uoody battle left tlie victoiy with tlie Cherusci, and the king of 
the Maa'comanni was deserted by many of his vassal tribes. He 
asked protection from Tiberius, and Urusus appeared as umpire, 
with secret instructions to encourage the enemies of both chiefs ; 
and the expulsion of Maroboduus from his kingdom, to which allu- 
sion has already been qiade,* was followed by the ticacheraus 
murder of Armiiiiiis by some of his own associates, when he also 
had begun to assume despotic power, f He died in the 37th year 
of his age (a.d. 19) ; and the 'liberator of (rcrmany beciune one of 
the chief national heroes of the Genmmic race in all its brahclics. 

Arminius left a name, which the liistorians of the nation against 
which he combated so long and so gloriously liave delighted to 
honour. It is from the most indisputable source, from the lips of 
enemies, that we know his exploits. Jlis countrymen made histoiy, 
but did not write it. But his memory lived among them in the 
lays of their bards, who recorded 

' The deeds ho did, the fiolds ho won, 

Tho froedom ho rosturod.' 

Tacitus, many years after the death of Armiiiius, says of him, 
^Canitnr adluic barbaras apud gentes.’ As time passed on, the 
gratitude of ancient Gennany to her great deliverer grew info 
adoration, and divine honours were paid for centuries to Arminius 
by every tribe of the Low Germanic ilivision of the Teutonic raees. 
The Irmin-Sulj or Column of Hermann, near Eresburg, the mor 
dern Stadtberg, was the chosen object of worshij) to the desccur 
dants of the Clierus(ji, the Old Saxons, in defence of which they 
fought desperately against Charlemagne and his Christianized 
Franks. ‘Irmin,’ says Sir Francis Pjdgravc, ‘in the cloudy 
Olympus of Teutonic belief, appears as a king and a warrior; and 
the pillar, the Jrmm~Suly bearing tho statue, and considered as the 
symbol of the deity, was the Palladium of the Saxon nation, until 
the temple of lilresbiirg was^ destroyed by Charlemjignc, and the 
column itself transferred to the monastery of Corbey, where per- 
haps a portion of the rude rock-idol yet remains, covered by the 
ornaments of the Gothic era.’ Traces of the worship of Arminius 
are to be found among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, after tlieir set- 

* See p. 348. 

+ Such is the Btatemont of Tucitne, who wus very probably misled by an attempt 
of AnuiniuB to maintaiiL his rightful power as tho elective war-chieftain, against the 
faction to which, as wc have seen, his nciirest relatives l>clouged. 
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Element in this island. One of the fonr great highways was held to 
be under the protection of the deity, and was called the Irmin- 
street.^^* 

Witii the death of Arminius we lose sight of the Low German 
tribes for four centuries, till they reappear in our own island, 
disguised under the name of Anglo-Saxons, as the true English 
people, and founders of the present English nation. 

The end of the heroic period of ancient Germany coincides with 
the death of the enemy whom the Romans regarded as almost the 
last of their national heroes. Gcrmanicus, having enjoyed the 
splendid triuinpli, in which the wife of Arminius and the recovered 
stanefards of Varus gave the people less delight than the sight of 
their favourite young prince (May 26, a.d. 17) — ^was sent with a 
wide commission to regulate the affairs of the East. At the same 
time Cneius riso,f who liad distinguished himself for his mis- 
government of Spain as legate under Augustus, was sent out as 
governor of Syria, and, unless the popular suspicion did Tiberius 
injustice, with the most sinister puri^ose. At all events, his wife 
riancina, instigated it was said by Livia, took every oi)portunity 
of annoying Agrippina, After reducing Cappadocia and Comma- 
gene to Ronuiii provinces, and settling a dispute between Armenia 
and tartliia — ^whose conflicts have now scarcely more interest for 
us than a fight between tlic tigers and lions of their own deserts 
— Qermanicus gratified his ciuiosity by a visit to Egypt, and 
asapnded the Nile as far as the southernmost limits of the empire 
at Syfenp. llis disregard of the rule, which shut out senators from 

* CreaBy, Fi/lcen. Dfcisive Batiks, pp. 207, 208. The same cxcollont work affords 
a reply to the qucBlioii, why, in addition to its importance as a great epoch in the 
history of the world, an English historian in particular should dweU upon the careep 
of Arminius. ** I havo said above that the great Ohuniscan is more truly ono of our 
national heroes than Caractocus is. It may bo added, that an Englishman ia 
entitled to claim a closer degree of relationship with Arminius tlian can bo claimed 
by any Gorman of modem Gcmiany. The proof of this depends on the proof of four 
facts ; first, that the Clicrusci were Old Saxons, or Saxons ofthe interior of Germany ; 
secondly, that tho Anglo-Saxons, or Saxons of tho coast of Germany, were more 
closely akin than other German tribes were to the Choniscan Saxons ; thirdly, that 
the Old Saxons were almost exterminated by Charleniagne ; fourthly, that tho 
Anglo-Saxons aro our immediate ancestors. .... The present Saxons of 
■Germany Are of the High Geiinanic division of the German race, whereas both the 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon were of tho Low Germanic.*' (FxfUen Ikdsive BtUUta, 
p. 199.) 

t He was the godson of tho Cn. Piso who conspired with Catiluio, and the son 
of the Cn. Piso who fought against Ciesar in Afiica, and whom Augustus raised to the 
honours of tlie state, which ho was too proud to solicit. The year in which Gcr- 
nianicuB wont to Asia was that in which both Ovid and Livy died (a.d. 18). 

VOIi. III. ® ■ 
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Sgypt without tho emperor’s permission, gave great offence to 
Tiberius; and he returned to Syria to find that Fiso had been 
defying his authority. An.open quarrel ensued, and Piso was, or 
seemed to be preparing to leave the province, when Gcrmanicus 
died, after a short illness, at Antioch (a.d, 19). It was believed 
that 111 had been poisoned by Piso ; and so fully di^d he himself 
share this conviction, that he spent his latest breath — except that 
with which he uttered his fond farewell to Agrippina — in implor- 
ing his friends to bring Piso and Plancina to justice. His injunc- 
tions were obeyed ; and Piso — after being defeated by Sentius in a 
daring attem])t to recover the province from which Gfermanicus 
had dismissed him, with the purpose, it was believed, of hiljol- 
lion — was followed to Home by Agrippina, who charged him with 
lier husband’s murder. The case was still before tho Senate, when 
Piso was found one morning with his tliroat cut and his bloody 
sword lying by his side (a.d. 20). Whether he had put an end to 
his own life, or whether Tiberius had resolved to bury his secrets 
with him, is one of the dark mysteries of imperial annals. We 
have entered upon a ])eriod of history when princes are chaigcd 
with many a crime in keeping with tlieir chanicters and interests ; 
and such suspicions are a part of the just penalty which irresponsible 
power prepares for itself. The burst of popular feeling at tlie 
funeral of Germanicus was in remarkable contnist with tlie cold 
reserve maintained by Tiberius and Livia ; and the influence of the 
empress-mother obtained the acquittal of Floncius. Bui before 
hastening through the darker annals of Tiberius's later reign, we 
may dismiss the w^ars which illustrated its commencement by a 
notice of the rebellion of the African chief Taefarinas, a Gax)tain of 
Numidian auxiliaries, the Abd-el-Kader of his day (a.d. 17). 
After, by an imprudent battle, giving occasion to the proconsul 
Camillus to reajJ the honours of victory, which seemed to have 
departed from the Furian house since the days of the “ second 
Eomulus,” Taefarinas prolonged the war by repeated outbreaks 
for seven years, till he was at last killed in battle by Dolabella 
(A.D. 24).* A rebellion in *Gaal, cliiefly among the Belg09 and 
iEidui — the latter under Sacrovir, who seems from his name to 
have been a Druid — caused no small alarm at Home, and proved, 
the need of incessant vigilance as the condition of retaining the 
obedience of even the most settled provinces (a.d. ^1). Another 
war in Thrace demands no detailed notice : and a single word may 

* Julius Bkesus, who commauded against Tacfariims in A.P. 23, was tho hist 
Boman not of tho imperial house who was saluted Jmperatar by hia troops. 
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suffice for the successful revolt of the Frisians, by which the whole 
land beyond tlie Rhine (except the Decumates Agri) was finally 
rescued from the dominion of Rome (a.d. 28). 

Meanwhile the gloomy and suspicious character of Tiberius had 
done much to neutralize his observance of the policy of Aumstus 
in preserving the forms of the constitution ; and an obsc^iious 
Senate was ready to support him in every fresh step towards 
tyranny. Of such steps, one of the first was the working of the 
law of treason {niajestaH\ which had, from the foundation of the 
empire, been necessarily extended fi'cm crimes against the security 
of the stiitc, to offences against the safety of its chief; and the old 
law, which had only condemned a£ts directly injurious to the 
Republic and had left words free, had been extended by Augustus, 
not without strong provocation, to defamatory writings.* But 
Tiberius, in his morbid distrust of every man who could seem to 
liave the power to hurt him, declared the scope of the law to em- 
brace all such asj in any act, or word, or writing, should offend 
against the majesty of liis person; and in reply to the consultation 
of tlie pnetor Maccr, ^‘whether trials for treason should bo 
revived?” he gave the ominous reply, “ let the laws be enforced.” 
At this signal there started up the host of informers {delatares)^ 
who soon had at their mercy the noblest citizens of Rome. One 
favourite charge wjis that of sinister speeches about Tibj&rius, an 
accusation which, Tacitus remarks, there was no escaping, when 
the accuser selected all the foulest points in the habits of the 
l)rince, and placed tliem in the mouth of the accitscd; and what 
wjis true was believed to h.ave been spoken. The Senate judged 
these charges with such zed, that Tiberius could afford at this 
period of his reign to gain the credit of clemency by interposing 
on behdf of the accused. It was his custom, top, to take a seat 
by the tribunal of the prmtor, and his presence discountenanced 
tlie injustice of the ]K)wcrful. Several cases are recorded of his 
seasonable liberality; and upon the whole, except where his 
suspicions were excited iu reference to^his own safety or power, he 
seems to have begun his reign with a desire to administer equal 
justice. Among the domestic events of his earlier years, may be 
mentioned the attempt of Clemens, a slave of Agrippa Fostumus, 
to personate his master and raise a rebellion ; and the laws for re- 
pressing the license of comic actors in their hits at eminent men, for 
i^stroining female levity, and for banishing large numbers, chiefly 

* Famosi lidelli, the phrase from wliidi, by tlie ouiisnou of tlio cseentiiil epithet, 
wo got our word ltdei. 
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of fhe dass of froedmen, who were addicted to the Egyptian 
and Jewish rites, which Tacitus seems to regal'd as forms of a 
common superstition. The old efforts at tho restraint of luxury 
were only renewed to be again abandoned ; and the proposal to 
regul^ the head waters of tlie Tiber so as to protect the city from 
freqinbt inundations raised difficulties of a sort not unknown in tlio 
most recent times. While the dwellers on the banks of the Arno 
protested against being washed away in order to save the Homans, 
others held that nature knew best the courses that rivers ought 
to keep. ' 

Ui)on the whole, the first five years of the reign of Tiberius 
formed a period not unpromising, except in the matter of treason 
and the informers. His moderate taxation and firm administra- 
tion of the provinces, his industry and economy in the govern- 
ment at home, his personal simplicity, frugality, and abstinence 
from pecuniary extortion, his deference to tl)e Senate, and steady 
rejection of all titles of flattery, combine to form “ tlio picture 
of a good sovereign, but not of an amiable man.” But all wjis 
marred by the uneasy irritability of his temper, belrsiying itself 
in a demeanour in which the popular feeling saw a guilty mistrust 
that prepared them to believe chai’ges such as that of the murder 
of Grermanicus. From that epoch v/e may trace a decided change 
for the w;orse in the character and j)oli(!y of Tiberius. If lie was 
released from a constant source of jealous alarm, lie know that he 
had fficurred suspicions never to lie shaken off, ami lie read his own 
condemnation in the feeling evinced at his nephew’s loss. From 
this period may be dated that settled distrust hetween prince and 
people, which is one of tlie worst fruits of despotism, and which 
Tiberius was wont to express by the emphatic saying, I am 
holding a wolf ]by the ears.” The intriguing spirit of the aged 
Livia used her son as the instrument of her liatrcds, while his 
moroseness was augmented by bis impatience of her yoke. But a 
more baneful influence was gaining possession over bim. Tho 
great men and rulers of every age have been remarkable for their 
eminent friends and counsellors, the very choice of whom indi- 
cates the nobility of spirit which they helped to •maintain. So, 
too, weak or suspicious princes, in gratifying their want of a staff 
to lean upon, have become tho victims of the favourites whose 
characters have too truly reflected their own. The contrast 
between the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius might be almost 
summed up in the statement, that the one had Agrippa and< 
MsBcenas, th^ other L. ^lius Sejanns,. for their ministers. 
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Sejanus resembled Maecenas in two points only: he was an 
Etniscan and of equestrian rank. His father, Seius Strabo, was 
the j’refect of the praetorian guards under Augustus ; and the sou 
is supposed to have obtained the name of ^lius by adoption. 
After being the companion of M. Apicius, the second of the three 
gourmands who have made the name proverbial, he joinft the 
train of Caius Caesar, and upon his death, attached himself to 
Tiberius. His active and hardy body, and his bold and enter- 
prising spirit, pleased the military tastes and supplied the moral 
in'esoliition of ius patron. Tacitus .ascribes to him equal skill in 
concealing his own vices and in unmasking the disguises of others. 

His pride and meanness were equal the one to the other, apd he 
(?ould carry a x»retence of moderation in his demeanour, while his 
lust of power and lucre were really unbounded.” On the other 
hand, Velleius raterculiis, the unscrupulous flatterer of Tiberius, 
reg^irds it as a proof of his master’s good fortune that he had 
such a minister as Sejanus, “ a man of rare energy and ability, 
vigorous alike both in mind and body, a loyal servant, a cheerful 
compmiion, one whose natural modesty evinced his actual desert, 
and smoothed the way for his well-merited advancement.” * 

On the accession of Tiberius, Sejanus was sent as the adviser of 
Drusus on his mission to quell tlio mutiny in Pannonia ; and upon 
liis return he W'as associated wu'th his fatlier in the coinnumd of tlio 
praBtorian cohorts. Tliis oflice gave him constant access to the 
person of tlie emperor, whose jealousy against Germaniciis he is 
said to have inflamed, and to have been the adviser of the prince’s 
recal from the Rliiiic. It seems to have been from this i)eriod that 
he coueeived the ilcsign of succeeding to the power of Tiberius, and 
removing all the obstacles that stood around the throne. In a.d. 
21, Tiberius made Drusus consul for the second ^ime, as his own 
colleague, and in the follmring year he gave him a share of the 
tribunitiau power, an act which maiked him as his successor. In 
the exercise of the consulship, for which Tiberius gave him free 
scope by withdrawing to Campania, the young i)rmce gained con- 
siderable credit ; and though wanton in his i>leasures, and fond of 
the sports of the amphitheatre to a degree that argued a proncncss 
to cruelty, his genial temper was favourably contrasted with his 
father’s morose reserve, and his affection for Germonicus and hif» 
bereaved family formed a sure recommendation to popular favour. 

* Tho histoiy of Velleius Patoreulns was complotod in a.d. 30, the year befoio the 
of Scyauus^ in wliose fate the liistorian seems to have been involved by the 
^ery pancjgyiic which was doubtless designed to gratify the empew. 
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Bnt he had betrayed a haughtiness which the Senators could ill 
brook, and their discontent at being required to bestow upon him the 
tribunitian power at the age of thirty was fostered by Sejanus. 
The minister had succeeded to the prefecture of the cify and the 
sole command of the prastorian guards, whom he now concentrated 
in one great camp at the north-eastern angle of the city walls, 
and while he plied the men with indulgences, got the appointment 
of the officers into his own hands. In approving a measure so 
dangerous to himself, and ultimately so fatal to the empire, Tibe- 
rius must have suffered his sound military judgment to be over- 
powered by jealousy towards his subjects ; the excess of suspicion, 
as usual, outwitted itself. The complaints of Drusus, that a 
stranger was usurping his share in his father’s power, hastened 
the plot against the prince, whose wife Livilla, already seduced by 
tlie minister, was now employed to administer poison to her Iius- 
band, with the help of a physician and a slave. Tiberius bore the 
loss with stoical equanimity, and commended Nero and Drusus, 
the sons of Gcrmanicus, to the care of the Senate* (a.d. 23). But 
when the priests proposed to join tlie names of Nero and Drusus 
in their prayers for the emperor’s safety, the rebuke — “ Did you 
do this at the request of Agrippina, or were you moved to it by lier 
menaces ? ” — ^betrayed his dread of that noble woman’s influence. 
Sejanus inflamed his master’s ill-will to the family of Germanieus, 
while preparing his measures for tlieir removal. Ho now took the 
decisive step of asking to be received into the imperial family; but 
his suit for the hand 'of Livilla was rejected, though with every 
mark of the emperor’s continued confidence (b.c. 25). Meanwhile 
these evil influences showed themselves in tlie policy of Tiberius, 
who had now fairly entered on the downward course which has 
stamped his mpmory with execration. The pages of Tacitus 
become blotted more thickly with the victims whom the informers 
sought chiefly among the friends of Agrippina. Some of the most 
eminent among these were Silius, the conqueror of the Druid 
Sacrovir, and ^ lie historian Cremutius Cordiis, who, in his Annals 
of the Civil Wars had praised Brutus, and called 'Cassius the 

last of the Homans.” His defence was purposely designed to 
exasperate his judges ; and then, returning home, ho starved him- 
self to death (a.d. 25). 

In the ensuing year an open quarrel between Tiberius and 
Agrippina was followed by the emperor’s retirement from Home into 
Campania; a measure suggested by Sejanus, that he might have 
* Cains (Caligula), the third son, was now only deven yean old. 
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a clear field for the usurpation of real power, and adopted by the 
emperor from that political cowardice which poisoned all his reign. 
So far, however, from being at first a relinquishment of public busi- 
ness, this retirement was a great step in the development of despo- 
tism, the greatest step perhaps of all, inasmuch as it made it at once 
apparent that the institution of monarchy was an accomplished 
fact, and no longer the creature of variable popular caprice ” (Me- 
rivale). Tlie superstitious Homans, however, were less quick in 
drawing political inferences, than in scanning the alarming omens 
tiiat followed the emperor’s withdraT^^al — such as a great conflagra- 
tion of the quarter of the city on and about the G&olian Mount. 
Attended by only one Senator, M. Cocceius Nerva (probably the 
grandfather of the emperor), and by a single knight, besides 
Sejanus, the emperor directed his course first to Nola, on the pre- 
text of dedicating a temple to Augustus at the place where he had 
expired. Tlicnce he withdrew in* the following year to his final 
retreat in the island of Capreaa {Caprij the “ island of the wild 
goats”), lying off tlie j)romontory that divides the bays of Naples 
and of Pmstum. It is needless to repeat the descriptions so often 
given by historians and travellers of this most exquisite spot on 
the fairest of all shores ; with its delicious climate, its uneven 
surface rising at cacli end into picturesque crags, and termi- 
nating in sheer limestone cliffs, furrowed here and there by 
those caverns celebrated for the play of coloured light in their 
recesses, which, after having amused and astonished the curious 
of our own time as recent discoveries, are now ascertained to have 
been the forgotten haunts of Homan luxury,” — precipices on which 
Tiberius would at one time repose, to enjoy the glorious prospect 
of the opposite shores, and from which he would at another time 
watch the headlong fall of the victims of his tyranny. But such 
cruelties were not at first his favourite amusements, nor did he at 
once resign himself to the enticements and opportunities which 
his distant retreat afforded for tlie gratification of those hideous 
lusts which his cold reserve had hitherto enabled him to control 
or to conceal, like the Yolc:mo whose slumbering fires hod not yet 
deformed the fair shores that he looked down upon from the cliffs 
of the wild goats : — 

So youth may hold 
possibilities of deyildom, 

While looking stainless as a piece of heaven. ** 

We have evidence that Ilberins was far from being insensible to 
the natural beauties that surrounded hini) and his example may 
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teach a lesson to those who dwell on the purity of such pleasures 
without reflecting how easily the delights that appeal to the senses 
may lead on to grosser sensual indulgence. Tliat converse with 
nature which forms a refreshment after honest work, and a pause 
in wholesome intercourse with our fellows, is the very opposite to 
the indolent self-indulgence of the habitual recluse. Of the real 
extent to which Tiberius pursucil tlio indulgences even of his 
worst ilays, we cannot judge with safefy from the stories with 
which Suetonius and the authorities he followed gratified tlieir 
prurient curiosity. “ Tliey fiUed the hours they supposed to be 
vacant from business with amusements of a far less innocent 
character, with debaucheries of the deepest dye, and cruelties the 
most refined .and sanguinary ; they accused the Roman Caesar of 
the crimes of a Median or Assyrian ; as if their perverted imagina- 
tions delighted in conti-asting the exquisite charms of nature with 
the grossest depravation of humanity: and all these charges, 
whether or not they were in his case really true, of which we have 
little means of judging, found easy credence froin the notorious 
vices of their own degraded aristocracy.”* Not that these stories 
are to be rejected in dieir substantial outlines ; but we have far 
more trustworthy accounts of the emperor’s unremitting attention 
to public affairs, which found constant occu[)ation for a service of 
couriers, and of his literary recreations in tlie society of Greek 
professors. lie was peculiarly addicted to conversation with the 
soothsayers, of whom he entertained a troop about liis i)ersoii, 
making constant experiments of their skill in the examination of 
the lives and fortunes of his associates.” To the very Iasi, Tiberius 
never relaxed his care of the provinces and of the frontiers of the 
empire, as we see in the suppression of the insurrections alrcmly 
mentioned, the completion of tiie conquest of Moesia, and the repulse 
of the Parthian Artabanus from Armenia. That his Jirm could reach 
to Rome, to take vengeance on the objects of his suspicious hatred, 
was proved to the alarmed Senate and people by a demand for tlie 
blood of a Roman knight, Titins Sabinus, in his very letter of 
congratulation on the festival of the new year (a.d. 28). 

The death of his mother Liviu, in the following year, removed 
the check that he had never ceased to feel, while he chafed under 
it, and gave freer scope than ever to the artifices of Sejaiius 
(a.d. 29). The efiect was at once seen in a letter of accusation 
£vni Tiberius to the Senate against Agrippina and her son Nero. 
The report, magnified by Sejanus, of a popular demonstration in 
* Merivalo, vol, v. p. 204. 
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their favour, which might have alarmed the emperor had he been 
at Borne, only made him the more resolute, and the widow and 
son of Gtermanicus were banished to islands (ad. 29). The 
next son, Drusus, whom (as well as liis brother Caius) Tiberius 
had taken with him to Gaprem, was assailed by the same arts that 
had destroyed his cousin and namesake. Sejanus, having first 
seduced his wife Lepida, used her influence to obtain the dismissal 
of Drusus to Borne, where he was imprisoned by the order of 
Sejanus in a vault of tlie imperial x>aIaco (a.d. 30). But their 
fate was not accomplished till after tlieir arch-enemy had fallen. 

Sejanus now seemed to have reached the acme of his power — 
Tiberius consented to his betrothal to Livilla,* and associated him 
with himself in the consulship for the ensuing year. But the 
sequel proves that Sejanus had at length roused the fatal jealousy 
of his master, who was but lulling the suspicions of the favourite 
with tlie lionours that decked the victim for liis fate. The design 
was executed with an impenetrable treachery thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Tiberius. He ileputed Sejanus to discharge the func- 
tions of their joint consulship at Borne, so that it seemed, Dion 
says, as if Sejanus were the autocnii, and Tiberius the governor 
of an island. The applauses of tlie obsequious Senate for the 
emperor’s favourite were accepted as the tribute of Borne to his 
own merit, and the proposal to prolong tlie joint consulship for 
live years held out the hope of an indefinite extension of a 
power, .which the aged emperor could not long share, even in the 
unijssisted course of nature. He was specially undeceived, when 
tlju emperor not only refused the five years’ consulship, but laid 
down the oflice early in May, Sejanus having of coiu'so to share 
liis resignation, though the blow was hypocritically delivered under 
the cover of proconsular and otlier honours ; and ^when the chief of 
these, the priesthood, was also conferred upon the young Caius 
Caesar, the intentions of Tiberius as to the succession appeared 
evident Sejanus would willingly have repaired the mistake of 
leaving his master’s side — ^perhaps the consulship had been but a 
device to get rid of his presence — but his request to visit his 
bride at Caprem was refused, on the plea that the imperial family 
were coming to Borne. Sejanus prepared for the emperor’s arrival 
by a conspiracy against his life. The plot was communicated to 
one of the infamous informers ; and he revealed it to Antonia, 
the aged mother of (Jermanicus ; ‘‘who preferred, of the two per- 

* Tacitus calls Sejanus the emperof s son-in-law. The loss of the greater part of 
the fifth hook of the Annnls deprives us of our best guide fi)r this period. 
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BGcutors of her face, to save Tiberias and destroy Sejanns.” 
The difficult task of seizing tlie captain of the prsatorian bands 
in the heart of the city was committed to Sertorios Macro, who 
was appointed to succeed Sejanus in the command. Entering 
the city at midnight, he required tlic consul Begulus, a man 
of approved fidelity, to summon the Senate for the morrow, 
and then concerted his measures with tlie captain of the urban 
watch. Next he took cai-e to meet Scyaniis on his way to tlio 
Senate, and to tell him in confidence that tlie purpose of the 
sudden meeting was to raisOi him, like Agrippa and tlie other 
designated licirs of empire, to a share of tlie tribunitian power. 
Blinded by vanity and false hope, Sejanus dismissed his guards, 
whom Macro privately informed that he was now their captain, pro- 
mising them a liberal donative. It is needless to dwell on tlie 
details of the scene that ensued, — the elation of Sejanus gradually 
dying away into alarm during the reading of the “verbosa et 
grandis epistola,”* in which Tiberius, unfolding his purpose with 
tantalizing reserve, at last denounced Sejanus as a traitor, and 
commanded his arrest, — the shrinking of his flatterers one by 
one from his side, and the closing round him of his enemies, to 
overwhelm him with reproach and restrain all resistance. As the 
lictors dragged him through the Forum to the Mamcrtine prison, 
the populace were already overthrowing his statues ;t and MaiTO 
appeased and gained over the Prsetoriaus. This done, the S(jnate 
met in the Temple of Concord, to act without waiting for ihe em- 
peror’s sentence, and tlie body of Sejanus was presently tlirown 
out upon the Gemonian stairs. His kinsmen, friends, and rela- 
tives were proscribed, and while the agitation of the populace 
filled Rome with tumult and bloodshed, the Senate voted fresh 
honours to the ejnperor. Meanwhile Tiberius sat on the highest 
cliff of Capri, in an agitation which he had betrayed at no other 
crisis, watching the telegraphic signals he had arranged, or casting 
down his eye upojv the swift triremes which were prepared for his 
escape. When at last the«welcome news arrived, he refused, 
whether from a strong reaction of reserve, or from real loss of 

* The woU-known phrase of Juvenal in his cclobratcd piisaage on tho fitll of 
Sejanus (Sat. x. 71). 

t Juv. Sat. X. 72 : — 


“Sedquid 

Tnrba Uemi f Sequitur fortnnam, ut somper, et odit 
Damnatos. Idem populosi si Nortia Tuaco 
Favissot, si oppressa forct secuia scnectua 
Piincipis, hao ipsa Sejanum diceiet horn 
Augostum." 
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self-possession, to receive the deputation of the Senate, or the 
consul who had come to escort him back to Borne. Tho title of 

Father of his Country” was again declined, as it had often 
been before; but he seized the opportunity for demanding another 
hecatomb of Roman nobles, as accomplices in tho treason of 
Sejanus and the murder of Drusus. The young children of 
Sejanus are said to have been executed under circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity, and Livilla herself was starved to death. In 
responding to the desire of Rome for his return, Tiberius made 
his approach in a manner which betrayed undiminished distrust. 
Not venturing to travel by land, he sailed up tho Tiber, while 
guards drove tlie people from the banks ; but when he reached 
tlie gardens of Cmsar, his heart seemed to fail him as he once 
more belield the city, and he sailed down the stream and back to 
his island. The stories of the horrid cmelties and loatlisomc lusts 
to wliich he now returned are cliiefly credible because they reflect 
wluit is known of the vices of his order and his age. “The exces- 
sive sensuality of the Roman nobles, pampered by all the appli- 
ances of art and luxury, was in fact the frenzy of a class deprived 
of the healthy stimulus of public action, and raised above the 
restraints of decency and self-reject.”* 

The loyalty of xVntonia in denouncing Sejanus did not turn aside 
the suspicion of the emperor from the family of Germanicus. 
Nero had already perished in the island of his banishment, and 
the fate of Drusus appears to have been sealed by the appearance 
of a j)retcnder who personated him, with some brief success, in 
Greece and Asia. Alter the horrid fashion which we trace in tho 
suicides as well as in the secret murders of tho time, Drusus was 
not put to death in prison ; but, according to an imperial formula, 
he ceased to exist,” after prolonging his existence for nine days 
by gnawing the stulling of his pallet. Despair brought the mother 
to the same end to which the tyrant had doomed the son ; and tlie 
resolute Agrippina is even said to have resisted tlie attempts, modo 
by the emperor's command, to force ^ood down her throat, f These 

* Mcrivale, vol. ▼. p. 299 . 

t Mr. Merivale lias some admirable remarks on this form of death : — ** A super- 
rtitioiis notion may have boon current, that death by famine was a kind of divine 
infliction ; it might seem like simply leaving nature to take its appointed course ;** 
nud, witli r^rd to the letter in which Tiberius recounted to tho Senate all the 
horrid details of the death of Drusus, he adds : — It is impossible to believe that 
tliis was a more wanton piece of unnatural crueliy. It must have hod a political 
purpose ; and wo may conjecture that it was mcant^ firsts to establish on unques- 
tionable testimony the actual demise of Drusus ; and, secondly, to prove that no 
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oocumulatcd horrors, and other circamstanccs in the conduct of 
Tiberius at this period, sccui to confirm the opinion tliat the moody 
Glaudian spirit had at last passed over the limit which divides 
morosencss from insanity. And no wonder, for the atmosphere of 
the reign of terror drove Nerva, his long-attached companion, to 
suicide, and Tiberius, who had exhausted all his powers of persua- 
sion, is said to have felt ttie stroke as his own condemnation. 
‘‘ Not in vain,’* says Tacitus, “was the wisest of philosophers wont 
to maintain that, could the hearts of tyrants be opened to our 
gjizo, we should behold there the direst wounds and ulcers ; for 
the mind is torn with cruelty, lust, and evil iiielinations, not less 
truly tliaii the body by blows.”* 

The sentiment ascribed to various modern despots or their mi- 
nisters — “ Api^s moi le deluge ” — ^has its prototyj)e in a quolatioii 
which Tiberius is said to ha\e made from a Gmck poet: — 

“.After luy dcalli, pcriKh the world in fire 

an utterance wdiich, if real, was that of despair rather than indif- 
ference. It now remained for him to provide for tlio succession to 
the empire; but here again he was prevented by hypocritical 
reserve and real timidity from ij|nferring on Rome the greatest 
benefit that could console licr for the loss of liberty, by establish- 
ing a clear principle of hereditary right. Instead of this, he once 
more affected to give back the supreme power into the hands of 
the Senate ; and for the rest, as Tacitus says, “ with a hesitating 
mind and weary body, he abandoned to fate the decision to wiiich 
he felt liimself unequal,” and was content with leaving his pro- 
perty between Cains Germanicus Caesar (Caligula) — the only sur- 
viving son of Germanicus, and the youngest of his five children — 
and his own grandson, Tiberius Gemellus, the son of Drusus (a.d. 
35). Cains was iiow twenty-three years old and Tiberius sixteen, 
their birth years having been in a.d. 12 and a.d. 19. So far as 
the emperor had hitherto shown any preference, it had been for 
Cains. There \v£is still an elder member of the family, Tiberius 
Claudius Drusus, the younger brotlier of Germanicus. Though 
this prince afterwards succeeded to the purple as the emperor 

drop of the Julian blood had been shed, no sjuirk of his divine spirit extingoi^od, by 
tlie hand of the executioner.'’ 

* The imperial confession, by which this reflection was suggested, is too great a 
curiosity of morbid psychology to bo either suppressed or weakened by tronsla- 
tiom It is the commencement of a letter to the Senate in A.D. 82:— “QuiL 
Bcnbam vobis, P.C., aut ijuomodo scribam, ant quid omnino non scribani hoc 
tempore, Di me Dceeque pt^us perdant, quam pexiro mo quotidie sentio^ si sciaui.** 
Toe. Ann, vi. 6, 
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Claudius, lie had been purposely excluded from all state affairs as 
being infirm both in body and in mind.* Josephus tells a ro- 
mantic story, which accords well with the known addiction of 
Tiberius to the arts of divination. Wishing to learn by a sign the 
will of the gods concerning the two princes, the emperor resolved 
to choose that one who should first come into his presence. In 
summoning them, however, he gave a hint to the tutor of the 
young Tiberius; but, by an accident, Cains presented himself 
first, and Tiberius said, My son, althougli Tiberius is nearer to 
myself than you arc, yet both are o^ my own choice, and in obe- 
dience to tlio gods, into your hands I commit the empire of 
Rome.” Be tlie truth of this story what it may, Caius himself 
took a surer method of determining the decision in his own favour. 
He had formed a close connection with Macro, the new prastorian 
prefect, who, with a spirit as ambitious and tyrannical as Sejanus, 
liad never been admitted to his master’s confidence, and was ready, 
as the keen-sighted emperor once told him, to leave the setting 
sun and court the rising.” Macro was said to have miide use of 
the vilest arts in obtaining an ascendancy over the sensual young 
prince. Whether tlie confinleratcs designed to hasten the empe- 
ror’s end is doubtful : tliat they Hiild not have scrupled so to do is 
sure. At the last moment, from some unknown cause, Tiberius 
made another effort to revisit Rome. Once more he came in sight 
of Rome, this time on Uic Appian road ; and once more he turned 
his back upon its seven hills, and retraced his steps along the 
Campanian coast. An illness, which seized him at Astura, was 
increiised through the effort ho made to conceal it by biking part 
in the exercises of the camp, and in the liunt of wild beasts in tho 
amphitheatre at Circeii. lie pressed on with difficulty to Misc- 
num, where a splendid feast was spread in the villa that had onco 
belonged to Lucullus. But the courtiers laiew that the hand of 
death was upon him ; and the physician Ghariclcs, who was about 
to leave the court for a time, seized the opportunity of making his 
farewell obeisance, to feel the cmpeia^r’s pulse. Tiberius detected 
the action, and, as if resolved to brave alike the prognostications of 
science and the expectations of the courtiers, prolonged the feast 
far into the night, and then dismissed the guests with all tho 
accustomed formalities. Chariclcs was, however, able to inform 
Macro that all would bo over in two days ; and a fainting fit, with 
which the emperor was seized on tho 15th of March, seemed to 

* The remaining prince of the imperial house, the emperor Nero, was only bom in 
the year in which Tiberius died (a.I). 37). 
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have verified the prediction. The courtiers were already offering 
tlieir congratulations to Caius, who had left the room to take his 
measures for assuming power, when the report was spread that 
Tiberius had revived, Caius was struck speechless with fear and 
disappointment; but Macro, with a soldier’s presence of mind, 
ordered the old man to bo smothered by heaping on coverlets 
as if for warmth, and to be left alone to die.* He expirej| in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. 

Such was tlic end of the first of the Caesars who succeeded with- 
out usurjiation to the empire of the civilized world ; in the dege- 
neracy of whose character, more and more hateful, though never 
utterly contemptible, we may trace the natural fruits of the des- 
potic system, and who presents a warning to those who would 
revive it, lost in claiming the imperial rights of a Julius or an 
Augustus, they become ratlier assimilated to the pattern of a 
Tiberius. As the historian of the empire observes : — “ It is tlie 
character of the age in which he was placed, an age of rapid though 
silent transition, rather than of the man himself, which invests 
him with an historical interest” Having traced the imperial 
system through that tliird stage of its development which his 
history illustrates, we have no n|^ to dwell long upon the cari- 
cature of its vices in his successors. 

Caius Gcrmanicus Ciesar, more commonly known by the i)et 
name of Caligula,!' which his father’s soldiers had conferred u])on 
their playmate, was twenty-five years old when he siicceedc ! to the 
honours of Ccesar ” and Augustus.” His friuik though lict»n- 
tious youth was of itself a relief from the reserved morosencss of 
Tiberius ; and the people were willing to be indulgent even to the 

* Such is the plain statomciit uf Tacitus and Dion ; but Suetonius quotes an 
account fiom Seneca, which implies tliat the emperor died naturally, after giving a 
lost sign of his habitual indecision by holding out his ring as if ho meant to give 
some one the symbol of authority, and then replacing it on Lis diigor. In anotlicr 
passage, this collector of gossip directly charges Caius with poisoning Tiberius. 

t The diminutive of caliga (the military buskin) was jocosely given os a name to 
the little prince, w^ ether hum his actually wearing or simply from his being 
brought up among tije soldiers, and perhaps imitating tlicir inauncrs with the 
amusing caricature of a child. It seems strange that grave histonans should write 
the annals of a Roman emperor under the name of “Little-Boots,” which was 
always resented by himself, and is never used by Tacitns, Scucco, or Pliny— who 
always call him Caius or Cains Cscsar— and seems to be first found in Amelias 
Victor. Yet it is a sort of poetic justice that such a cancature of humanity— tlie 
▼eiy ideal of Shakepore’e “ aiigiy ape ’'—should be fixed in history by a mere nick- 
name ,* and perhaps we have reason to regret that excess of gravity which, in our 
own history, has left off talking of and such other names by which our 

kings were best known to their own age. 
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vices of the son of Germanicos. While their exultation at the 
tyrant’s death prompted for a moment the wild cry of “ Tiberius 
to the Tiber/’ the Senate showed as little respect to his last will, 
and conferred on Cains the imperial power and titles, to the ex- 
clusion of tlie young Tiberius. But Caius liberally executed tliat 
part of the will which left ample legacies to the prtetorians, the 
legions, ^d the citizens. For this and other acts of profuse gene- 
rosity, uR means were found in a treasure of not less than twenty- 
one millions sterling, which the care of the late emperor had 
accumulated. The last obsequies of l^bcriiis were performed with 
befitting splendour, and Gains pronounced the funeral oration, but 
the tyrant was not enrolled among the gods, nor was the Senate 
asked to confirm his acts. Gains was no le^s careful to render 
funeral honours to his mother and brothers. He went in person 
to bring- the ashes of Agrippina and Nero from the islands where 
they had died, and laid them, witli •those of Urusus, in the impe- 
rivl mausoleum. After assuring the Senate, in his first speech, 
ihat he intended to share the government with them, and to bo 
guided by their superior wisdom, Gains began his administration 
with measures wliich delighted llome with the promise of a happy 
change. He proclauued an ai^esty to all political oflendei's, 
released tliose who were in prison, recalled tlie banished, and drove 
out the delators. Among other constitutional and judicial reforms, 
he attempted to revive the popular election of magistrates; but the 
nobles Inid been too long relieved from the troubles of a canvass to 
be willing to come fonvard as candidates. Gains himself assiuned 
the consulship two months after his accession, and delighted the 
citizens with his sedulous attention to public business. But when 
the signal for retreat from the malaria of Homo was given by the 
arrival of the last day of August, which was also the emperor’s 
birthday, he celebrated the commencement of the holiday season 
by magnificent games and banquets, and himself resumed the 
habits of dissipation in which he had lived from early youth. The 
extravagance of his spectacles and the^anton humours he indulged 
had already betrayed the deep taint of menbil as w'ell as moral 
weakness, when his revels were interrupted by a dangerous illness. 
Through all the empire the temples resounded with prayers for his 
recovery, which the devotees were soon ready to redouble for deli- 
verance from his tyranny: for all the brilliant promise which 
had gilded over his early vices and his mean dissimulation towards 
Tiberius, was obliterated by his illness, and the work of demorali- 
zation was completed by the flattery which greeted his recovciy. 
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Galigilla’s career is henceforth of no other interest than as an 
example of that Nemesis of despotic power which drives her victims 
to insanity, and there is no profit in pursuing the details of the 

fantastic tricks ” which draw tears from angels and disgust from 
men.* lie first put to death the young Tiberius, wiiora he bid 
promised the Senate that he would bring up as his own son. Then 
he commanded his grandmother Antonia, and his old inherent 
Macro, with liis wife, to put an end to their lives. Hir passion 
for the cruel sports of the amphitheatre, always strong, passed all 
bounds of decency. Not only were Senators and Knights forced 
to the indignity, which former emperors had refused to accept as 
a voluntary sacrifice, of exhibiting themselves in the arena, but 
the emperor himself is said to have fought as a gladiator, his safety 
being ensured by the blunted swords of his antagonists. No such 
precautions were taken on behalf of the noble combatants, and on 
one occasion twenty-six knights were shiiightcrecL Tlic regular 
gladiators, whose number had been limited by Augustus, were 
butchered in whole bands, and the combats of wild beasts were on 
a like scale. It is even said that once, when there were not con- 
demned criminals enough to satisfy Caligula’s thirst for blood, he 
ordered some of the spectators to be exposed to the lions. He him- 
self drove cliariots in the races of the circus, and became the patron 
of one of the four factions, the establishment of which appears 
to date from Cidigula’s reign, the Green, Blue, lied, and AVhito : 
the emperor espoused the green faction. His cxlravagaT'ce soon 
exhausted the treasures annissed by Tiberius ; and the informers 
were again encouraged to renew tlie accusations which were the 
means of replenishing the emperor’s coflers and gratifying his 
passions. By such a course he soon made himself the common 
enemy of that vast portion of tlie human race which was cursed by 
his dominion: 'and he felt it The image by which Tiberius 
expressed his own attitude towards his subjects showed at least 
the bold spirit of a hunter of men ; but the wish ascribed to 
Caligula, that the Roman jpeople had but one neck, so that he 
might sever it. at a blow, if ever really uttered, was the very 
climax of impotent malice. 

Nor was the tyrant’s lust less horrid than his cruelty. During 
their long decline into vicious luxury, the Romans had abstained 

* The excellent popnlai work of the late Mr. Arthur Malkin, entitled ** Historical 

Ftoallels," gives a sufficient number of these details to illustiate the insanity pro* 
dnced;in a feeble constitution by the possession of arbitrary power, ix) camparison 
examples of the Persian CfunbyseB and Paul of Russia. 
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from those incestuous marriages which disgraced the Asiatic 
Greeks; but Gains had formed a connection with his sister 
Drusilla, upon whose death he wandered down the Italian coast 
to Sicilyi in the garb of mourning, and then retnmed to command 
divine honours to be paid to hor under the name of Fanthea (the 
Universal Deily). “ Having strained his morbid feelings to this 
pitch of fanaticism, the crazy monster relieved them by an out- 
burst of cynical humour. He declared that, if any man dared to 
mourn for his sister’s death, he should bo punished, for she hod 
become a goddess ; if any one ventpred to rejoice at her deifica- 
tion, ho should be punished also, for she was dead.” He next 
married Lollia Paulina, having compelled licr husband Hegulus 
to divorce her; and soon divorcing her, .he finally married 
Cmsonia. But no Homan lady was safe from his licence, nor 
their husbands, fatlicrs, and brothers from the filial consequences 
of withstanding him. To the foreign princes who came to pay 
their liomago at Rome he displayed the most arrogant humours 
of an autocrat, and cut short their contest for precedence with the 
words of HonuT, — “ One cliief, one king.” Though not venturing 
to assume the royal title, he claimed to be a deity upon earth, and 
after exhibiting himself with the attributes of Hercules, Bacchus, 
and Apollo in turn, and pretending to commune wdtli the Capito- 
lino Jove himself, in conversation sometimes mixed with jests and 
sometimes with loud quarrels, he at length reached the point of 
proclaiming the universal deity of the C»Tsar — supreme over all 
local gods. His extraordinary interview with the deputation of 
Alexandrian Jews, who ventured to remonstrate against the edict 
for his worship, we reserve, with his relations to the family of 
Herod, for another chapter. 

If wc turn our eyes from these revolting traits in the personal 
character of Caligula to the state of the empire under his rule, we 
may be surprized that we do not find one universal scene of mis- 
government ; and we may more than suspect that the historians, 
whose i)icture of the Csesars is draivn in the darkest tints, have 
been led by prejudice or perverse consistency to omit many a 
redeeming feature. Tlie truth would seem to be that Caligula’s 
restless excitement displayed itself in business as well as in plea- 
sure ; wliile his self-reliance was ^hown in the fact, that he never 
surrendered himself to a favourite. His was not the incapacity 
which slumbers in lazy enjoyment while all around goes to ruin ; 
but the notion of his superior nature, engendered in a morbidly 
irritable brain, with no training either in the school of experience 

VOL. III. C C 
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or of adversity, drove him to extravagance even in his best pro- 
jects. Magni&oncc in arcliitecture is a leading passion of great 
minds ; and no wonder, for this alone of all human works unites 
in the highest degree beauty, greatness, utility, and monumental 
durability, presenting in the public ways a constant gratification to 
the taste of those to whose wants it ministers. The praise so often 
lavished on Augustus, because he found Borne of brick and 
left it of marble,” may not fairly be denied to the designer of the 
Claudian aqueduct; and the viaduct over the Velabnim, from the 
Palatine Hill to the Capitoline, though of loss utility, was a noble 
W'ork of engineering skill. The enlargement of the palace of the 
Cfosars on the Palatine, where the modest residence of Augustus 
occupied an angle of the mount, may be excused as suited to the 
supremacy which was now the confessed right of the prince, but 
it was carried out on the most extravagant scale ; and the same 
mind that planned harbours of refuge from the perils of the straits 
of Messana, revelled in the senseless giundciir of the bridge of 
boats across the Gulf of Baiie as a mere temporary platform for a 
pageant, in which Caligulii claimed to have fai* surpassed the 
bridges of Darius and Xerxes between Europe and Asia. 

It was not enough for him, liowcver, to exhibit on tlic Campanian 
coast a mock triumph over the Parthians : the sou of Gcrmtinicus 
must pluck real laurels on the fields of his fatlier's fame. According 
to Suetonius, the thought was suggested by a sudden desire to recruit 
his slender escort of Batavian horsemen ; and, while he pi jclaimcd 
that the barbarians were threatening tlic frontiers, his real puiqiose 
was to fill his empty coffers by exactions in Gaul and Sjiain. Turn- 
ing aside before he reached Rome, he advanced sometimes by 
forced marches, as if the safety of tlic empire were at stake, some- 
times with the slow pomp of an Oriental despot’s progress. Tlie 
cities on his route were required to sweep the roads and lay the dust 
before the emperor and his train of players, gladiators, and women. 
Arrived at the banks of the Rhine, he assumed the airs of a rigid 
disciplinarian ; and, as no epeniy wns to be seen, he extemporized 
the show of a battle by sending some captives across the river, 
and causing the alarm to be given in the camp while ho was at 
supper. Then, sallying forth with only a few of his guards, he 
dispersed the pretended enemy, and returned to upbraid his legions 
for their sluggishness, while he rewarded the vigilance of his com- 
rades with a newly-invented chaplet, which he called the “ crown 
exploratoiy.” The victory was announced to the Senate by a 
“ laurelled letter,” which contrasted their indolent enjoyments at 
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Home with tlio dangers faced by their prince. Such is the story 
of the ancients, wlio make Caligula always grotesque, even when 
ho' is not atrocious. But Mr. Merivale thinks that a very dififeront 
truth may ho detected througli tlie caricature itself. “ Towards 
the close of the principate of Tiberius, the command of the legions 
on the Bhine was left by him reluctantly in the hands of a chief 
whom he had not the courage to dispossess. Lcntiiliis Gmtulicus 
had defied the emperor, and the emperor Iiad succumbed to his 
menaces. Tiberius was old and timid, and satisfied perhaps that 
the obedience of the legions would at least lost his own time : but 
Cains partook neither of his fears nor of his confidence. The 
relaxation of discipline by his legate had given occasion to attacks 
on the part of tlie Gtermans. But it was much* more dangerous to 
the Imperaior, as a token of independence on the part of his own 
officer ; and it was with the bold determination, as I conceive, to 
2)ut down tills rising spirit in person, that Caius, under pretence 
of defending tlie frontiers, left Borne for Gaul, to defend himself 
and his imperial authority. In during, Caius was not deficient ; 
perhaps he had not sense enough fairly to estimate the dangers 
which beset him. But at such a crisis, daring was the best wis- 
dom, and the ajipnrition of the redoubted emperor in the midst of 
a disaffected (.*amp, together with some examples of sternness, 
which showed that lie was not to be trifled witli, may have actually 
saved the state from a bloody and bootless revolution.’’ Nor does 
tliis view necessarily exclude the substantial tmtli of the story of 
the mock victori" : for such alternations of vigour and absurdity 
seem to give the truest picture of the inconsistent character of 
Caligula. 

Beturning to Lugdunum, Caius began the work of extorting 
money. To forced contributions of all kinds, and fines for 
imaginary offences, he adilcd an expedient so ingenious as to prove 
that there was at least ‘‘ method in his madness.” Vast quanti- 
ties of the furniture of the imiierial palaces were brought from 
Italy, and sold by Caius in person, nor dared tlie rich provincials 
be deaf to the eloquent descriptions of the imperial auctioneer. At 
the gomes wiiich he celebiated in honour of Augustus, tlie empe- 
ror played the critic on the eloquence and poetiy of authors, giving 
the unsuccessful competitors the choice of licking out their com- 
positions from the tablets, or being cast into the Bhone. The year 
closed with the execution of Lentulus Gmtulicus, and the banish- 
ment of Caligula’s sisters. Julia and Agrippina, for a conspiracy 
against the emperor’s life ; and the Senate, in voting him an 
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ovation, gave new offence by sending his nnde Claudius at the 
head of the deputation to congratulate him. 

On the 1st of January, A.D. 40, Caligula assumed the consul-* 
ship at Lyon, but resigned it on the twelfth day. The winter was 
spent in preparing for an invasion of Britain, which may have 
been wisely planned to emjdoy the legions who were discontented 
at the death of their late commander ; but which is said to have 
had a termination as fruitless as the one, and as grotesque as the 
other, of the last imperial enteT|)rizcs directed from and to the 
same port of Gcssoriacum (Jkmlogne), The troops, expecting the 
signal to embark, were one day marshalled on the beach in full 
array of battle, wi^ all the battering train, and Cains had mounted 
a tribunal as if ro give the signal, when suddenly they were 
ordered to pile their arms, and to fill their helmets with shells 
gathered from the beach, which they laid in a heap at the empe- 
ror’s feet These were sent to Home as spoils of his victory over 
the ocean, which he celebrated on the spot by an ample donative 
to the soldiers, and by the erection of a lighthouse.* 

Orders were sent to Home to prepai'c the grandest triumph that 
had ever yet been seen, over Germany and Britain; and in addition 
to a few slaves and fugitives, the troops of supposed German cap- 
tives were represented by Gauls, chosen for their great Btaturc, 
whose hair was allowed to grow and was dyed red, and who were 
taught a little German, and called by Gentian names. After all, 
the mock triumph was not celebrated ; for the Senate, doubtful, 
as it seems, whether the emperor was in earnest, omitted the 
necessary invitation, and Caligula entered* the city with only an 
ovation, on his birthday, the 31st of August, a.d. 40. He came, 
he said, not for the Senate, but for the knights and })eople, who 
alone deserved his presence among them. “ For the Senate,” he 


* Here again Mr. Merivalo “hcsilatea to belicsvo that tlic BriivUi Eaiyjedition, as it 
was sarcastically denominated, was such a monstrous farce as it has been descriljed 
to ns. The erection of a lighthousS indicates at least an intelligent puq)ose, and 
cannot liavo b(ien a mere wliinisieul fancy. Possibly Oaius was diveiled fnnii a real 
intention of attacking liidtain by some act of submission, from whieli lio antici])iitud 
the opening of freer and more reguhir communication with the natifos. Even the 
picking of shells may be a grotesque misrepresentiug of receiving a tribute of Hutopian 
pearls." But surely, if this last suggestion bad been well-founded, the pearls would 
have been made the most of in tiio narrative; and Mr. Mcrivale adds that, after all, 
there con bo no doubt that the claim Cains now advanced to a triumph, as for a 
glorious success, was utterly extravagant ; nor is it incrislible that the tricks with 
which he is said to have given colour to it, were hardly loss absurd lhaii Uicy are^ 
desGiibod to have been. *' 
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added, laying his hand upon his sword, I will neither be a prince 
^ uo£ a citizen, but an imperator and a conqueror.” * 

To prove that this at least was no jest, he entered the city in 
the dress of an Imperator, and encamped his legions in the Forum. 
This open abandonment of the republican fiction provoked a plot 
against his life, which was betrayed by one of the conspirators. 
The discovery revealed a latent spark of that generous feeling 
which had once made Caius the hope of llomc. Being informed 
that some of his most trusted courtiers were in the plot, he bared 
his bosom before them, and offered them a sword to pierce his 
heart. The chief conspirator, Oerialis, though tortured to obtain 
a confession, liad his life spared. The Senat^seized the occasion 
for fresh marks of abject lionijigc, and the mumal distrust inspired 
by the reign of terror seemed to secure the tyrant against the fate 
of CaBsar. In a few months, however, he fell a victim to a con- 
spiracy in liis own household, headed by Cassius Ohscrea, a tribune 
of the Pra3torian guards, wliose resentment he had provoked by the 
most wanton insults. The conspirators despatclied him with ihirty 
wounds, in a vaulted passage leading from tho palace to tlie circus, 
on the 24th of January, a.d. 41, in tho twenty-ninth year of his 
age, and th.o fourth of liis reign. His attached friend, the Jew 
Agrippa, threw a cloak over the body, which lie presently burnt 
and buried in haste ; and the ashes were afterwards honoured with 
funeral rites by tho sisters of Caligula. In reviewing the record of 
•his brief career, and after recognizing the warning it gives of tho 
efibet c:* wielding subitrary power, the historian is tempted to sum 
up the ':'|[iole in the jest of a Gaul, which the cynical humour of 
tlie emp^or sufiered to pass unpunished. Tlie man, who was a 
currier, was detected by Caius in a smile, as he saw him seated ofi 
his tribunal with the insignia of Jove; and on the emperor's 
asking him wliat he thought of him, he replied, I think you a 
great absurdity.” 

Bidiculous as it would seem to institute any comparison between 
tho great Caius CsQsar aud his im;perial namesake, there was a 
singular parallel in tlie circumstances of their deaths. When the 
murderers of Caligula, like those of Julius, had each plunged his 
dagger in tho body, they rushed out of the palace in helpless 
expectation of tlie liberty which they had mode no preparations 
to secure. There was still a republican party in tlie Senate, which, 
headed by the Consuls, made some attempt to restore the old 

* The contrast embodied in this speech is an indication of the strictly civil, nsy, 
ropnhlican idea still connected with tho title of Princops. 
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constitution, and to proscribe tbc memory of the Gcesors. But the 
contrast bc<.weeii the assembly in the midst of which Julius had ^ 
been struck down, and the servile band that had placed the seat 
of Caligula above the reach of their own daggers, was a sign ol 
their helplessness.; and the power of decision had passed away to 
a new and very different body. ‘‘While the Senate deliberated” 
— says Gibbon — “ the Prastorian guards had resolved.” A party 
of them, having rushed into the palace, found a man hidden 
behind the curhiin of a verandah ; and as they dragged him out, 
half dead with terror, they recognized Tiberius Claudius, the uncle 
of the late emperor. Whatever might be thought of the alleged 
incapacity which been tlic excuse for treating Claudius witli 
contemptuous neglect, the name of tlio brother of Germanicus was 
a talisman for the soldiery, who at once saluted him as imperator, 
and carried him off to tlicir camp. In the morning, he accepted 
their oath of allegiance, and sent Agrqipa to persuade the Senate 
to save its dignity by appearing to make the choice which it was 
unable to refuse. Serious opposition came only from tho conspi- 
rators ; Chserca protesting against “ the substitution of an idiot 
for a madman,” while Sabinus, who seems to have engaged in the 
plot as a republican, declared that he would not survive the acces- 
sion of another Ctesar. He kept his word by falling on his sword, 
though not included in the condemnation of Chmrea and a few 
others for the murder of Caligula, which was the first act of the 
new reign. Tlie Senate went through tho form of passing the 
constitutional act which conferred the imperinm on Claudius ; but 
his actual elevation by the Praetorian cohorts proved that tlic 
purple hod passed into the gift of the soldiers, and the last step, 
<ff making it again the prize of a successful general, was alone 
wanting to complete the cycle of the imperial system. Meanwhile 
the new emperor’s timidity kept his person perpetually environed 
by his guards. 

Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Caesar Augustus Gtormanicus, 
the younger sou of Drusus ahd Antonia, was bom at Lugdunum 
on the let of August, b.c. 10. Deformity combined with per- 
petual ill-health made him an object so contemptible in Homan 
eyes that his very mother spoke of him as a monster of humanity,* 
and Augustus deemed him fit for nothing but an augur, and would 
not even suffer him to be seen among the family of Cassar in the 
circus. But even while uttering the despairing wish “ that the 
poor creature would take pains to imitate some respectable per- > 
* Fortentum homiau. 
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sonagc iD bearing, gait, and gesture,” and declaring that he could 
not ordinarily speak intelligibly, the emperor confessed that hg 
liad found something to like in the style of Claudius’s declamation. 
Wlien Tiberius also denied him all active employment, he solaced 
liimsclf with literary pursuits, mingled, according to his detractors, 
with drunkenness, gambling, and gross debauchery; but the 
extent of Iiis compositions seems to show that these charges of 
vice, indolence, and mental incapacity arc at least exaggerated.* 
At the court of Cains, he was made the butt of practical jokes, 
which he had the sense to bear with good hjimour. What we 
know of him before his accession is tlius summed up by Mr. 
Merivale : — Tliat the judgment of a man from whom the prac- 
tical knowledge of men and things had bcci^withheld, was not 
equal to his learning, and that the infirmities of his body afifected 
his powers of decision, his presence of mind, and steadfastness of 
purpose, may easily be imfigincd : hevertlioless it may be allowed 
that in a private station, and imywhere but at Rome, Claudius 
would have passed muster as a respectable, and not perhaps an 
useless, member of society.”t 

The mature age of fifty at which Claudius assumed the govern- 
ment gave at least a security against the boyish absurdities of 
Caligula; but his weak and timid nature made him the tool of 
the freedmen and mistresses into whose society he had been 
thrown by his seclusion from afiairs of state; and a still more 
fatal influence was exercised over him by his third wife, the noto- 
rious Valeria Mcssalina. But it was not till tlie latter part of 
his reign that these evil influences prevailed over the emperor’s 
desire to signalize himself as the imitator of the policy of Augus- 
tus ; and his government of the provinces and wars on the &on*> 
tiers were even attended with signal success, pis wars bad for 

* Besides Histories of Romou affairs fnom the liattle of Actium in forty-one ‘books, 
of his own times in eight, of the Etruscans in twenty, and of the Carthaginians in 
eight, Claudius wrote a dcfenco of Cicero in reply to Asinius GaUus, a Greek comedy, 
and a treatise on dice-playing. In these worlJ ho of course availed himsdf, as was 
usual with Roman authors, of the aid of grammarians and learned freedmen. Clau- 
dius had an ambition to effect literary reforms : he attempted to introduce the f, Y, 
and some third letter into the Roman alphaliet. 

t Mr. Merivale avows tliat this opinion is influenced by the study of the emperor’s 
countenance in his busts, which ho considers the most interesting of the whole impe- 
rial series. his figure, as vre are told, was tall, and when sitting appeared not 
ungraceful, his face, at least in reposo, was eminently handsome. But it is impossiblo 
not to remark in it on expression of pain and anxiety whidi forcibly arrests our sym- 
Iiathy. It is tlio face of an honest and wcll-mcaiiing man, who fbels himself uncrpiul 
to tlio task imposed upon him." 
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their chief object the permanent securify of the frontier provinces ; 
but in one case he added a long-coveted possession to the empire. 
mt first we have to glance at Africa. Mauretania, having finally 
become a Roman possession when Ptolemy, the son of Juba II., 
fell as one of Caligula’s victims (a.d. 40), and having been con- 
stituted by Claudius into two provinces,* was mode by the enter- 
prizing governor, Suetonius Paiiliuiis, the base of an expedition 
beyond the Atlas. He proceeded ten days’ march through the 
2'afilct (or Country of the Date-palm) as far as the river Gir, on 
the northern margin of the Sa/iara (a.d. 42). 

While the Roman empire was thus extended to its natural 
limits ” in Africa, the boundary of the Rhine was still insecure, 
and there remained another conquest, which even the moderate 
policy of Augustus had deemed essential to the rectification ” 
of the north-western frontier. Upon the dcatli of Caligula, 
Servius Oalba, the governor of Gaul, instead of aspiring, as his 
friends would have luul him do, to the purple which he afterwards 
found so fatal, carried the Roman arms again beyond the Rhine, 
and made war upon the Cluitti, but with no decisive results. 
About the same time, fin oj)portnnity sccuukI to offer itself for 
subjecting to Rome her most inveterate enemies among tlie Ger- 
man tribes, when the Chcmsci, weahened by their own dissensions, 
invoked the arbitration of the emperor. Claudius i)referred the 
government of a vassal prince to a direct attempt at conquest, 
and the people were content to receive for their chief lialicus, 
the son of Flavius, the renegade brother of Armiuius ; though 
his Roman birth and manners, his parentage and name, all 
inflamed the animosity of the patriot party, whom he hod great 
difficulty in keeping down. Some yofirs afterwards, tlie Chauei, 
who, since the carapuigiis of Qermanicus, Iiad profited by their 
alliance with Rome to carry on commerce with Gaul, as well os 
with Britain, made a piratical attack upon the country about the 
mouths of the Rhine. The able l^atc, Doiiiitius Corbulo, resolved 
to chastise them effectually. « Sailing down the Rhine, he sub- 
dued the Frisians, and attacked the Chauei on their own coasts. 

* The JIfauretania! dua, with the c])ithcts of Tingilam (from Tingis, Tanf/tcr), anil 
Casarinnsis (from Julia Cicsarca, ZcrsMlt)^ wero dividud by the river Mulva, the old 
limit of tlio Moorish kiiigdom of llocchus, wliich coiTCsponds to Maroceo. The eastern 
province, corresponding to the west and central parts of Algeria, inclndcd the greater 
part of the territory of tlie Massiesylii and the former Numidian kingdom. Constan- 
tino added to Mauretania the rest of tho territory of the Massic^lii, and mode the 
country between Saldn and tho Ampsaga into tho province of Mauretania SUifinsUt , 
so named from the inland town of Sitiii {Seti/), 
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'His progras already promised the conquest of the country, when 
the emperor — amoved, it is said, by jealousy of a possible rival, 
or in pursuance of his policy of moderation — sent him tlic orefer 
of recal. Corbulo obeyed, with the remark, “ How fortunate 
were once the Itomon captains.” He found occupation for his 
troops in a work which has lasted to our own time, the canal 
from the Maas near Rotterdam to the Bhine near Leyden 
(A.D. 47). “Before the adoption of the modem railroad, tho 
canal of Corbulo was tho common highway of traffic between 
Hotterdam and Leyden ; and its, plodding treltsckuyt may still 
faithfully represent the old Homan tow-boat of tho Pomptine 
marshes.”* 

Tlie emperor reserved for himself tlie conquest of Britain, an 
enterprize which the first Cmsar had left to his successors as a 
fixed tradition of tlie imperial policy ; but which Augustus had 
been obliged to postpone while Ifcc Ghillic legions were employed 
upon the Hhine. If that river was accounted the natural frontier 
of Gaul, much more was our* island deemed the natural appendage 
of this province, with which it had had the closest connection 
from tlie earliest period. TJio inhabitants of both were of tho 
same Celtic stock, the Britons in the south of the island belonging 
to tho Cymric branch, f and seem to have preserved, in their 
bracing climate, and amidst tho unmolested freedom of their 
woods and hills, that nobler typo which marked the race before 
its complete SG 2 )aration from the common parent stock of the Celts 
and Teutons, and which was seen in tho Belgeo above all the other 
continental Gauls. { Tlie trade of tlie Greek colonists of Massilia 
and Narbo with Britain was earned on through Gaul ; and it is 
important to observe that this was a channel of information 
respecting the Britannic islands distinct from^ what was derived 
indirectly through the very early intercourse of the Phoenician 
traders witli Cornwall and the Scilly Islands. When the obscure 
notices of the earlier writers are replaced by distinct historic light 
in the time of Ccesar, we find the Britons on the south-eastern 

* Merivalo, who quotes tho statomoiit of GreenwooJ {Hist, of the Germans^ i. 141), 
that “ this work still forms a principal drain of tlio proviuco of Holland, between tho 
city of Leyden and tho village of Sluys on the Maos.” 

t Of tho population of Northern Uritain wo shall have to speak again. 

t Tho theory suggested in tho text may help to account for the physical characters 
wldch led some of the Roman writcra to imagine a Germanic element in tho popula< 
tion both of Britain and of the parts of Gaul opposite to the island. Of tho much- 
debated question, concerning a really Germanic population previous to the date of tlie 
great Anglo-Saxon invasion, this is not the place to speak. 
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coast subject to a continental chief, Divitiacus, King of tlio 
Belgic tribes of the Siiessoncs (b.c. 57) : and the aid they gave 
to the Ycneti (the people about the modem Vames) attests at 
once their msiritime habits and their intercourse with that part of 
Gaul to wliich they aftcn,vards gave the name of Brittamj 
(b.c. 56). We have seen that CflBsar effected no permanent con- 
quest in Britain; but it vrould seem that the experience which the 
natives had of the power of Rome disposed them to friendly rela- 
tions with the empire. Tlic fragmentary notice of Britain on the 

Monumeiitum Ancyraiium,” js supposed to confirm the state- 
ment of Dion Cassius, that Augustus received an embassy from 
certain British chieftains, with presents and professions, that could 
be constnied into tribute and submission. Under Tiberius, we 
have further evidence of friendly relations, in the statement that 
some Roman soldiers, who were east upon the shores of Britain, 
were sent back to Germanicus by the chieftains. But the period 
to which these scanty and doubtful testimonies relate is enlightened 
by an invaluable piece of contemporary evidence, in the shape 
of gold British coins, bearing the names of Tasciovakus and 
CuNOBELiNUS. It secius probable that these princes, of the Trino- 
bantes were father and son ; and tlie name of their capital api)ears 
on the coins in the same form in which it became celebrated ns a' 
Roman colony, Camulodunum.* Besides assuring us that the Cymbk- 
LINE of our great poet was a real British prince, these coins prove, 
by their Latin inscriptions and their high slyle of art, that the 
Roman civilization, now thoroughly established on the opposite 
shores of the Channel and of the German Ocean, had •already 
made no little progress in Britain before the victories of Claudius, 
and tlmt Cymbeline’s greater son was no mere “painted savage,” 
when he stood in qhains before the emperor. It seems even pro- 
bable that Roman traders had begun to form settlements in 
Britain, and Londinium {London^ though not named by Ceesor, 
was already a considerable mart The tribes already known to 
the Romans were the Cantii (ix Kent), the Regni (in Sussex), the 
Trinobantes (in Ilci’tfordshire and Essex), and the Iceni (in Cam- 
bridgeshire, Suffolk, and Norfolk). The last appear to have been 
in antagonism to flic general supremacy exercised over the south- 
eastern tribes by the warlike kings of the Trinobantes. Of these 

* CSamnlodunum is almost universally hcM to be the same as Coloiiio, and identified 
with Colchester, But Dr. Liithnm inclines to the opinion thaty while the Boman 
colony was no doubt at Colchester, the British capital of Cainuloduuum was at 
Maldon. {Diet, of Greek A Ram, Geog, s. v.) 
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wc have already seen Cassivelaunua heading the resistance to 
Caasar.* But in Britain, as in Germany, the neighbourliood of 
the great empire ofiFered to every malcontent a refuge and an 
appeal; and the internal dissensions of the chieftains gave a 
never-failing pretext for Roman interference. Such on appeal 
from Adminius, the son of Cunobelin, was claimed by Caligula as 
the cession of all Britain ; and it is said to have been at the soli- 
citation of an expatriated chief, named Bericus, that Claudius 
undertook the subjugation of the island. 

There were, however, reasons forihe enterprise in the character 
and position of the emperor himself. By birth a Gaul, he gave 
special attention to the welfare and security of his native province, 
to which he extended tlic Roman citizenship. But there was in 
Gaul one clement of constant resistance to the principles of 
Roman civilization, which might at any moment become the rally- 
ing point of Celtic nationality. This was the influence of the 
Druids, which had its roots in Britain. In that island were the 
most sacred scats of the mysterious religion; and thither the 
young Gallic nobles were sent to learn its tenets in all their purity. 
The general tolerance of Rome for the religions of the conquered 
peoples had its exceptions ; and while rites abominable for their 
cruelty, or dajigerous from their mystery and from the unbounded 
submission of the votaries to their priests, were discountenanced 
by a sound policy, tho germs of a purer faith provoked a fanatic 
hatred, which was thinly disguised under the contempt of the 
philosophers, and which broke forth into persecution most conspi- 
cuously when the emperor was himself a man of philosophic 
culture. All these provocations to intolerance were united in 
Druidism, with the unbounded influence of its priests, wlio were 
the sole educators as well as the religious miuistprs of tho people ; 
—with the occult mysteries of their impenetrable groves, and their 
cruel human sacriflccs; — and, above all, with their doctrine of 
another life beyond this. Amidst the importunate doubts and 
fears regarding the future, or lathevin the despair of immortality 
which Paganism now generally acknowledged, the Roman was 
exasperated at the Druid’s proud assertion of the transmigration 
of souls ” (Merivole). Under Augustus and Tiberias, the rites 
of Druidism were proscribed at Rome more sternly even than the 

superstitions ” of Egypt and Judiea ; and Claudius enforced tho 

*Jt deserves notice tliat the capitol had been transferred from Yerulamiam to 
Camulodunuin in the interval between Cossivclannus and Gunobolinus. 
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prohibition by capital punishment.* The revolt of the .ZBduans 
under the Druid Sacrovir must have given a most powerful im- 
pulse to the animosity of the studious emperor against a system 
which could thus prove itself dangerous as well as hateful ; and 
that tlic desire to extirpate Druidism in its chief seats f — ^in the 
temples of Abury and Stonehenge, and the distant islands of 
Anglesey and Man J — ^was among the motives of his British expe- 
dition, may be inferred from the zeal with which successive 
generals persecuted the Druids. At all events it is clear that, as 
Gaul became more and more^ llomanizcd, the remmns of Celtic 
nationality found in Britain their sole refuge; and for this 
reaaon the tribes beyond the channel were viewed as more dan- 
gerous than tliosc beyond the lUiine. 

It was almost exactly a century since Caesar hod retired from 
Britain, tliat four legions crossed the cJiannel under Aulus Plau- 
Tius, the legate of Claudius in Gaul, and the future emperor Titus 
Flavius Vespasianus, who, says Tacitus, was then first “ sliown 
to the Fates.” Amidst tlie meagre details of the campaign, we 
learn that their oiiponcnts were Caractacus (Caradoc) and Togo- 
dumnus, the sons of Cunobelin. After a first defeat the Britons 
appear to have made a stand behind the Thames ; the Homans 
owed their victory to the boldness of the Batavian cavalry in swinv 
ming the broad tidal river; Togodumnus was slain ; and Caractacus 
seems to have retired to tlic west.§ The emperor, who was wait- 
ing in Gaul till the first difiicultics of the war should be smoothed 
before him, now crossed the channel to reap its honours. Tlic Tvi- 
nobantes, who hail made their last stand at Camulodunum, were 
defeated in front of tlieir fortifications. Their submission was 
followed by that of several other tribes ; and after spending only 

I 

* Pliny tells ns that a Gaalisli chief, who hod obtained the distinction of Roman 
knighthood, was didivered to the executioner, because on his coming to Itome on 
some pmatc husiiioss, the Druid’s talisman called the serpent's egg was discovered 
upon his person. 

t “The silence of liio Roman authorities on Stonehengo and the other presumed 
Druidical monuments of Rritain is no doubt remarkable ; yet it scorns extravagant to 
suppose, with some modern theorists, that they are posterior to the Roman poiiod. 
They are first referred to by Henry of ITmitingdon, early in the twelfth centui’y, ns 
then of unfathomed anti«iuity, and they form unquestionably part of a single system 
of monumental structures, scattered ii'om Comae in Biittany through a great part of 
northern and central Europe.” — Mcrivole. 

X The ancient name of Mona, common to these two islands, causes a frequent 
confusion. 

I The account which ropresentfl Flautins as advancing as far as tho Severn, which 
was Again crossed by his ^tavian horsemen, appears very improbable. 
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Bixteen days in the island, Claudius returned to Borne to enjoy 
not only a triumph (a.d. 44), but the honour, only claimed before 
him by Sulla and AuguiStus, of enlarging the sacred pomomum of 
the city, in token of his having extended the limits of the empire.* 
The work of completing the conquest thus vauirted was left to 
Flautius and Vespasian. The latter led the second legion against 
the Belgie and Domnonii, who inhabited the peninsula west of the 
Solent and the Severn, defeating them in ^irty-two battles, in 
one of which the young Titus gave the earnest of his future fame 
by saving his father’s life. The llcgni in the south not only sub- 
mitted, but became the zealous allies of Uomc' ; and the Iceni in 
the cast were led to take tlic same course through jealousy of the 
Trinobantes. Tlieir heroic king, Caractacus, still held out at the 
head of the Silurcs (in South Wales), when Aldus Flautius was 
succeeded by Ostobius Scapuu (a.d. 47). The first act of the 
new commander was to establish a lino of posts along the course 
of the Severn and the Avon. After subduing a revolt of the Iceni, 
and making successful attacks ujion the Brigantes, in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, mid other tribes whose localities are less certain, f 
Ostorius founded a colony of veterans at Camulodunum, which 
became the great military base of the Homan power in the island ; 
and here the worsliij) of Claudius was set up. In the colony of 
Cnmuloduiiuni the Britons beheld an image, inide indeed and dis- 
torted, of the camp on the Hhinc or Danube, combined with the 
city on the Tiber ” (a.d. 60). 

The Homan general now devoted all his energy to finishing the 
war, which Caractacus had prolonged for nine years by deeds 
which were doubtless sung by the native bards, but of which the 
record of his enemies is silent. lie had now transferred the war 
to the mountains of Uio Ordovices in North Wales ; but it seems 
impossible to identify with certainty the hill dnd river where his 
camp {Coer Caradoc) was at last stormed by the sheer hard-fight- 
ing of the legionaries. His wife and daughter were among the 
captives, and Caractacus himself urqs betrayed by his step-mother, 
Cartismandua, the queen of the Brigantes, with whom he had 
taken refuge. Claudius, who had already celebrated his triumph, 
prepared another spectiicle, in which to exhibit the first British 
prince who hod been brought a captive to Home. Caractacus, led 
in chains with his family and clients before the tribunal, where 

* This ceremony took place in A.i). 49. 

t The Gangii for cxamploi arc placed by the geographers in the pcniusnhi of Cae^ 
narvonshire. 
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the emperor ^vas seated with Agrippina at his side, at tlic 
gate of the prtetorian camp, pleaded for liis life with a sublime 
boldness woriliy oMhe first of British heroes.* While reminding 
the emperor that his resistance enhanced the glory of his conquest, 
he invited him to eani a nobler title to fame by his clemency. 
The voice of Iiistorj^ has ever since ratified the truth of the appeal ; 
and the response of Claudius places him in honourable contrast to 
the murderers of Pontius, of Perseus, of Jugurtha, and of Vercin- 
getorix.f Meanwhile the capture of Caraetaeiis had not ended 
tlie resistance of the Britons, and Ostorius Scapula died in the 
midst of his efibrts to subdue' them. A great victory was gained 
by the Silurcs over Valens and a lioman legion, and the Brigantes 
regained their independence, after expelling the traitress Cartis- 
mandua. The new legate, Aulus Didius, inactive alike from age 
and caution, was content to secure the ground already won, and 
to press forward slowly in the ^subjugation of Wales. When the 
reign of Claudius ended in the year 54, the south of Britain, 
from tlie Exc and the Severn to the Stour, had bcgiiu to assume 
the aspect of a settled lioman province, with Camulodunum for its 
capital, and London scarcely second to it as a seat of traflic. Sw’cpt 
east and west by the tidal stream, and traversed north and soutli by 
the continuous British roads, Londinium supplied the whole island 
with the luxuries of another zone, just as Massilia had su])i)lied 
Gaul.” The readiness of the southern Britons to accej)t the 
civilization of the Romans inspired the latter with a conlidcncc 
which was shown by the absence ()f any new works for the fi)rtiti- 
cation of the Colony ; and neither of the four legions whicli formed 

* True as is tlio rcmiirk already quoted, that Arminius has equal claims to rank os 
one of the first licrocs of the Eoj^lish nation, nothing hut the mci'o pedantry of cihiiieal 
science would depose Caractacus from his place in our popular traditions. Not to insist 
at present on the argmnents for a greater continuity of the Celtic clement in our 
nation than is commonly admitted, nor on the honour wliieli llie wliolc people owes 
to the gi'ciitiicss of each of its raccS| the popular soTitimcut is amply justilied by the 
principle of local association. Just as in the battles of ehivnliy the victor took the 
armorial bearings of the vanquished— our own heir-apparent, for example, deriving 
his title from the cor.(|Ucrcd Cymry, ^nd his heraldic insignia from the King of 
Bohemia, who was slain at Crccy— sotho English arc not wrong in claiming the whole 
traditional inlicritancc which is included under the name of JtriUms, 

+ The family of Caractacus would naturally be enrolled among the clients of the 
Olaudian house ; and it has been conjectured that the accomplished lady cele- 
brated by Martial os ** Claudia siirung from the bluc-eycd Britons*' 
wasthesamc person os the Claudia, wife of Pudens, whose Christian greeting Paul sends 
to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 21). An inscription, however, found at Chichester, has given 
ground for the hclicf that St Paul's Claudia was the daughter of a British king, Cogi~ 
dubnus, an ally of Rome (sec Smith's Diet, of the Dible, a. v.). ^Yo sliall have again 
to q>cak of the early indications of Christianity among the Britons. 
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the whole military force was retained fur its protection. Tlio 
Second Legion held the country which it had conquered in the 
West ; but it is not clear whether its liead-qfliu'ters were yet fixed 
at the great station of Isca Siluruin i^Caerhon)^ on the river of the 
same name (the Usit). The Ninth, quartered among the Iceni, 
kept watch over the doubtful fidelity of tliat pco])]e, as well as 
against the still hostile Brigantes beyond the Wash, who were 
confronted at the o])po8ite extremity of their wide territory by the 
Twentieth Legion, whose camp upon the Dee grew into one of the 
most interesting of the Homan cities in our island, f Tlyj Four- 
teenth Legion was occupied in completing the" reduction of North 
Wales, where its progress drove back the more resolute patriots, 
with the proscribed Druids, both of Gaul and Britain, to their last 
refuge in tlie dense forests of Anglesey. 

The conquest of Southern Britain was not the only memorable 
event in the provincial government of Claudius, which was distin- 
guished also for the number and splendour of his colonies on the 
frontier, f and by his patronage of the petty princes of the East. 
Antiochus was restored to the kingdom of Commagene, Mithri- 
dates to that of Pontus, and Herod Agripi)a to the throne of 
Judina ; but the history of this country is reserved for another 
chapter. At home, Claudius endeavoured, so far as his feeble 
character and the evil influences about him would permit, to 
imitate the i)olicy of Augustus in raising the dignity of the Senate, 
recruiting its numbers from the most distiiignished of the pro- 
viricuils, especially from his native land of Gaul, the nobles of 
which were admitted to the Homan magistracies ; — ^in his regu- 
lation of the national religion ; — ^liis regularity and firmness in 
the administration of justice ; — and in the splendour and utility 
of his public works. Of these, the most remarkable were the 
Claudian aqueduct, already begun by Cains ; § tlic new Augustan 

* That id, the Cawj} of the Jjtujion. In the ssimc -way, tho city of I^em in Spain 
derived its iiaiiicr from tiie Legio Vil. Goniiiiit, whieli was stationed there to command 
the Astures. 

t Deva, now Wutsier, a name which, with iti compounds, as Col-clicstcr, Chi-chcstcr, 
Oircn-cestcr, is a suro mark of the site of a Roman camp, enstm, 

t Sucli as Augusts Trevirorum {Treves) on the Mosri] . , and Colonia Claudia Augusta 
Agrippinensis [Colofpie) on tlio lUiinc, the latter iinined in honour of his wife 
Agrippina. 

§ This aqueduct, in the fonn in which it entered Romo, was tho combination o5 
two, tho Aqua Claudia and tho Anio Nwma, The former was brought from a distance 
of about forty-five Roman milos, and tho latter bad a course of nearly fifty-nine. Near 
tlio city tlioy woro raised on a common substruction of arches, ono channel over tho 
other ; and of this portion we havo a splendid remnant in the double archway now 
called Porta Magffiore.^i^oo p. 400.) 
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or Homan Harbour at the month of the Tiber, which enabled the 
com ships again to sail up to Home, afiter being long used to 
unload at Futeoli, inconsequence of the silting up of the port of 

Ostia; and the subterranean 
“ emissary,” three miles 
long, which provided an 
outlet for the surplus wa- 
ters of the Fucine lalco in 
the Marsian hills. The 
mimic sea-fight on the 
lake, by which the com- 
pletion of this work was 
celebrated, afforded the po- 
pulace of Home, who wit- 
nessed it by imperial in- 
vitation, a novel change 
from tlio spectacles of the 
ami)hit}ieatre, which Clau- 
dius provided on a grauder 
sciile than any of liis pre- 
decessors, and honoured 
more reguljirly by his pre- 
sence. 

In all this there were 

proofs at least of good in- 

« « . tentions, which in a man of 

Skotion of tub Claudian Aqueduct com- > 

FAHED WITH TJiK TKii'LE AQUEDUCT OP luoro cocrgy ood self-rc- 
Ackiita. liance, and trained ftom his 

youth to tlio duties of empire, raiglit have been crowned with 
success. Hut the veiy exertions which Claudius made seem to 
have had an unfavourable re-action on his natural tendency to 
coarse sensual pleasures. In the scandalous dironiclcs of the 
empire, Claudius is conspicuous for his disgusting gluttony ; but 
taking into account the const^int exaggeration of such writers as 
Suetonius, wo may believe that, ^^of all the Cmsars, Claudius 
stands, on the whole, the most nearly free from the charge of 
illicit and disgraceful indulgences.” But it was his fate to have 
.wives whose influence was more fatal than that of other princes’ 
mistresses ; and what remains to bo told of his reign consists 
almost entirely of tlie intrigues of these abandoned women, and of 
the freedmen who shored and disputed their influence over the 
feebld'and irresolute old man. At the time of his accession, 
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Claudius had recently mturied his third wife, Valeria Messalina, 
who bore him a sou^ born in a.d. 41, and nau^ed Britanniciis, aod 
a daughter Octavia. She was conspicuous for her profligacy even 
in an age which seemed to have forgotten every vestige of the fame of 
the old Boman matrons ; and, from the moment of her husband’s 
accession, she sought to establish her power at court by a guilty 
league with Polybius and Narcissus, the Greek freedmen and minis- 
ters of the emperor, who appears to have been completely deceived. 
Her influence was seen in the second banislutient of Julia, tlie 
sister of Caligula,* as well as of th^ philosopher Seneca, of whom 
we shall soon have to speak again (a.d. 41). With the aid of 
Narcissus, Messalina extorted from the fears of Claudius the con- 
demnation and death of a most distinguished Senator, Appius 
Junius Silanus, whom the emperor had chosen for the honour of a 
double connection by marriage with the imperial family ; and the 
abortive conspira(;y of ScribonianiA, provoked by this and similar 
cruelties, was made the occasion of a series of executions. This 
i-eigii of terror is memorable for the aflecting deaths of Pmtus and 
his wife Arria, who, wJieii her husband slinink from the deed of 
self-destruction, to which lie W'as doompd by Claudius, stabbed 
herself first, and then handed him the dagger, saying calmly, 

“ P^etns, it does not imin me ” (a.1). 42). After the return of 
Claudius from Britain, he was still so blind to his wife’s conduct 
or so besotted by her influence^ that he commanded tlie Senate to, 
confer uxjou her the same honours that Liviii had shared with 
Augustus, while she plunged into hideous excesses, only paralleled 
in history by tliose of Catlicriiie of Uussia. The partners of her 
guilt, who might at any moment become her betrayers, were bribed 
with wealth obbiined by fresh jndicuil nmrclers, of which that of the 
consul Valerius Asiaticus was among the worst f a.d. 46). 

It was amidst such scenes sis these that Claudius celebrated the 
iSecular Games, on the cxniiplctiou of the eighth century from the 
foundation of the city (a.d. 47);’1’ and a representation of the 

• 

‘ * Ono of tlio first ucts of Clsudiiis was ilio rccal of Julia and lier moro celebratqd 

Bister Afpnppiiin, tlie dauf^hters of Qormanicus. 

t In this yearClandius took a census ot the empire, which gave the sum of 6,984,072 
males of the military .'ige, corresponding to a total poinilation of 26,419,006. In 
A.D. 13, the number was 4,897,000, coiTcspouding to a population of 17,400,000. 
The iminenso increase was chiefly due to the extension of ne citizenship to wliole 
cumnuiuities as well as individuals. The franchise, of which Augustus had been so 
chary, was made the object of traffic, if not by Cains and OhiiuUua themselves, cer^ 
tainly by their ministers and favourites ; and people were ready to pay for an honour 
which exempted them from the poll and land tax. '‘The sale of the franchise by the 

VOL. III. I) 
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Game of Troy by the noblest Boman youths introduced to the 
notice of the people the emperor’s son Britannicns, then in his 
seventh year, and the young Lucius Domitius, the son of Agrip- 
pina by her deceased husband, and consequently the grandson of 
Gfermanicus, whose virtues the ])copIe were ready to believe re- 
vived in tlic beautiful boy of ten years old, the future Nebo. The 
marks of public favour showered upon him, and withheld from 
Britannicus, must Iiavc inflamed the mutual hatred of Messalina 
and Agrippina; and the Boman empire was degraded another step 
towards the likeness of an eastern despotism when tlie court became 
tlic scene of female rivalry. The repulsive details of their in- 
trigues are tlic less deserving of our notice, ns the historians 
recorded them chiefly, on the authority of the Memoirs of Agrip- 
pina herself. Thus much seems clear, that Messalina at last 
quarrelled with the freedmen, and procured the ruin of Polybius, 
a victory which drove the otlier ^favourites into a close league with 
Agrippina. Messalina herself gave them the opportunity of 
effecting her destruction by her inflituatcd love for a noble Boman, 
C. Silius, who endeavoured to fix her inconstant afiectious by a 
marriage, which was tc^bo followed by the assumption of the 
supreme power in the name of Britannicus. The incredible story, 
vouched for by the authority of Tacitus — that a formal maiTiage 
actually to(»k place without the emperor’s knowledge — is explained 
by the modem historian from a hint supplied by Suetonius.'^ The 
common form of the story represents Claudius as receiving the 
news at Ostia, and returning to Borne in a transport of rage, 
which Narcissus contrived to keep at its height till the doom of 
Silius was pi’onounced, and his fate was shared by numbers of his 

cni}icior,** saya Mr. Mem-alc, in fact no other than tlio spondthrift’s economy ; 
it was living upon tlio capital of the state." 

* ** Claudius, it is suggested, had Ix'cn assuiiid hy the diviners, that evil was about to 
befall the linsband of AlesAilina. His feeble mind was the victim of the superstitions, 
from which few indeed of his class were wholly exempt. He conceived the idea of 
evading his impending fate by marryiig his wife to another man. It was rumoured, 
ngconlingly, that the nujitials of Silius were actually of the emperor's own contrivance 
that ho, in fact, not only recommended and urged them, but, fcaiiug lost his entity 
scheme should by any means bo fmstrated, actually assisted at the ceremony, and 
liimself signed the deed as a witness to its legal completion. It is not mentioned, 
Indeed, bat of this there can be no reasonable doubt, that he had previonsly divorced 
his wife in due form, in order to make her new marriage legitimate. . • • The 
scandalmongers of the day, the parasites of Claudius, the foes of Messalina,— above all, 
Agrippina herself, in her Memoirs,— may have combined, each for reasmiB of their own, 
to heighten tlie colouring of the story by dropping this essential feature in it" 
(Merivalc, Yol. v. p. dlili-O.) 
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alleged accomplices and of the other paramours of Messalina. Sho 
herself had boldly gone, with Britannicus and Octavia, to meet 
her incensed husband, and Narcissus had only succeeded in obtain- 
ing her dismissal with the emperor^s promise that she should be 
heard in her own defence. The maudlin compassion to which 
Claudius gave vent the same evening in his cups added a iicy afeihn 
to confirm the freedman’s resolution, that the hearing should not 
take place ; and he sent some officers to despatch her, on pretext of 
the emperor’s command. Mcssalina had retired to the gardens of 
Lucullus wiUi her mother Lepida, who urged her, as life was 
over, to make a decent exit from it; but sho lacked courage for 
the fatal blow, which one of the solders at length inflicted, after 
overwhelming her witli reproaches. Claudius received the news 
while he was still at table, without interrupting his deep drinking, 
nor did he afterwards show any emotion. The Senate, however, 
stamped tlie deed with approval, by ordering the name of Mcssa- 
lina to be erased from the public monuments, and Narcissus was 
rewarded with the qumstorship (a.d. 48). 

Tlie emperor’s ministers were divided on the choice of a successor 
to Messalina : but tlic claims of Agrippina prevailed, and, after 
a solemn debate, a decree of the Senate set aside the ancient prin- 
ciple of religion, which even the reckless profligacy of that age 
hud not yet infringed, by sanctioning the marriage of an uncle 
to a niece, with the loud approval of the people who surrounded 
the Senate-house. The authority of the Senate and the licence 
of the Cffisar to create law and right of their own sovereign will, 
were thus established with the concurrence of the people, and to 
their entire satisfaction ; yet the autliority and licence were shared 
by these still co-ordinate powers; it remained yet to be seen 
whether cither could destroy the other, or continue to exist with- 
out it ” (Merivale). The marriage of Claudius and Agrippina was 
soon followed by the bctrothid of Octavia, the emperor’s daughter, 
to L. Domitius, the son of the empress, a union doubly incestuous 
in Itomon eyes, as being with a cousin and a step-brother.* 
Claudius was persuaded to follow the example of Tiberius in asso- 
ciating with son on elder and more popular kinsman, and 
Domitius was adopted by the name of Nero Claudius Giesar 
Drusus Gtermanicus (a.d. 50). The elevation of the grandson of 
Ciermaniicus was rendered doubly popular by the step of entrusting 
his education to the philosopher Seneca, who had been recalled 
from exile by the influence of Agrippina ; while Britannicus, sur- 
* The mairiage took place in a.d. 58. 
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rounded by the creatures of his step-mother, was more n^lected 
even than his father had been in his youth. From this time, as 
Tacitus informs us, “ Agrippina affected to be a partner in the 
empire which her sire had defended, and her grondsire had won : 
she boasted herself tlie daughter of one Imperator, the sister of 
ailbthci^ the consort of a third; moreover she expected, and indeed 
was destined, to be tlie mother of a Iburtli.” Her son, invested 
with tlio garb of iiianhoo<l at the jigc of fourteen, was made Prince 
of tlie Itoinaii youth, and raised to the proconsular power beyond 
the city (a.1). 61); •and the harpjigues composed for him by Seneca, 
in favour of various cities of the empire, as well as of individual 
clients, increased his popularity from year to year. Meanwhile his 
luothcr’s influence was maintained and increased by crimes as 
shameless m tliose of Messalina ; and she gained the victoiy in a 
second contest of female intrigue by obtaining the condemnation 
of Lepida, the mother of Messalina, on a cliargc of treason to be 
compassed by magical arts, her real offence being that she had 
gained the attection of her uepliew Nero. But, for all this, Agrip- 
pina did not feel safe. Tlie stolid plodding sense of duty which 
led Claudius to labour mi in the reform of public morals, seemed 
to incline him not to spare his own family; and lie was heard to 
say, when wine unloosed his scKjret thoughts, “ that it was his fate 
to suffer the crimes of his wives, but at last to punish them.” 
The freedman Narcissus, wlio hsid planned a different miirriagc for 
Claudius on the death of Messalina, and who had felt liiinsclf 
gradually supplanted by Pallas, the favourite of Agrippina, mut- 
tered threats of vengeance, which the empress resolved to antici- 
pate. Among the worst signs of the utter depravity of imperial 
Home was the ex;istcn(;e of professional poisoners, who were chiefly 
women. One of- these, a certain Locusta, is branded by the satire 
of J uvcTial as the agent in ridding many a wife of her husband, 
and by the more epigrammatic prose of Tacitus os long reckoned 
among the instruments of goveniment.’’ She engaged to prepare 
a potion, whicli should act as a slow poison, and meanwhile 
unsettle the iniiul. Agrippina procured its administration in a dish 
of mushrooms; but Claudius’s excess produced, as was not un- 
usual, a fit of vomiting ; and the empress called in the aid of a 
physician named Xenophon, wlio tlirust a. quill full of poison 
down the cmi)eror’s throat, on the pretence of relieving the sick- 
ness. It was on the 12th of October, A.u. 54, tliat the death of 
Messalina was thus avenged by the murder of Claudius, at the age 
of sixty-three, in the fourteenth year of his reign. How difficult it 
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is to find the materials for an impartial estimate of lua character 
may he judged by a comparison of Seneca’s fulsome adulation of 
Claudius as a god ^during his life, with the xdiilosoplicr’s ribald 
ridicule of the apotheosis which the Senate decreed to the em- 
peror.* The judgment of Niebuhr is uttered in tlio following 
brief words : — “ Of Caligula we cannot sjicak otherwise than os a 
monster ; but Claudius deserves our deepest pity, though' he did 
evil things, which show that there was some bad element in his 
nature.” 

The sickness only of Claudius was^announced, jind the Senate was 
summoned to pray for his recovery, while Agrippina kept Britan- 
nicus and his sisters within the closely guarded palace, till the 
preparations for Nero’s proclamation wx're coni 2 )letcd. At midday, 
on October 13th, a.d. 54, Bun*us, whom the influence of Agrip- 
pina had made prefect of the pnetorian cohorts, conducted Nero to 
the camp, where the young prince,*who was now in his 17thycar,t 
was saluted Lnperator, while scarcely a murmur was heard on 
behalf of Britannicus. For the second time the Senate ratified 
the choice of the Prmtorians; and the people wehiomcd with 
enthusiasm the grandson of Germanicus, find the representative of 
the house whose services to Homo, from the day when C. Claudius 
Nero conquered Hasdrubal at the Metaurus, had been sung by 
Horace in words destined ever after to become the bitterest irony.} 
That ai’dour of original research, which sometimes finds its chiefest 
reward in the discovery of a new paradox, has not even stopped 
short of the “ rehabilitation ” of Nero ; but the calm judgment of 
tlie historian of the Cmsars, after labouring to detect the almost 
obliterated traces ” of the true characters of Tiberius, Caius, and 
Claudius, and even extending suspicion to the records which we 
possess of Nero, decl$ires that he is constrained to add, that no 
outlines of a tnicr character are elsewhere discoverable, and with 
some allowance only for extravagance of colouring, we must accept 
in the main the verisimilitude of the picture they have left us of 

* The " Ludns do Morte Clandii Gicsoris,” in Seneca’s works, seems to be substan- 
tially tho samo as the ApolocolipUoaia (*.<?., PumpJdnijhutm\,^ for lie imngincs a truiis- 
migi'ution of tho soul from the emperor’s bloatcil carcase into a ])umpkiu) alluded to 
by Dion Cassius. An nualysis of this most curious picco may bo ii'iid in tho histoiy 
of Mr. Merivalc, who points out the proliablo imitations of it in Voltaire's sen tenues 
on Constantino and Clovis, and in Byron’s Vision of Jvdgmcni, 

t Nero was bom at Antium, Dec. 15, a.d. 87. 

t Quid ddteas, o Eoma, NeronUm^ 

Testis Motaurum flumcn et Hasdrabol 
Devictua.” HvroJt, Carm. IV. 4. 
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this arch-tyrant, the last and the most detestable of the Cicsarcan 
family/’ And yet the lesson of imperial depravity must not be 
traced without a feeling of deep pity for the youth — for Nero was 
only thirty when he died — ^who showed enough of generous impulse 
and of sympathy for the gentler graces of life, to exhibit him all 
the more conspicuously os tlie arch-victim and fruit of a false 
religion, a vicious education, an utterly coiTupt society, and a 
tyrannical system of govemmeni Nor can we believe that it was 
without a juofound meaning tliat the contact of Nero with Chris- 
tianity placed such a charactetr as St. Paul in direct contrast, on 
the page of histoiy, with tlio pupil of Seneca and the last descen- 
dant of Augustus. 

The portrait of the young emperor has been admirably drawn 
by the historian of the CsBsars : — “ The youth, who at the age of 
seventeen years was called to govern the civilized world, is repre- 
sented in his busts and medals as handsome in countenance, but, 
as Suetonius remarks, without grsico or wiiiningncss of expression. 
His hair was not the bright auburn of Apollo, the delight of the 
Homans, to which it was so often likened, but ycllowisli or sandy: 
his figure, though of middle stature, was ill-proportioned; the 
neck was thick and sensual, the stomach prominent, the legs 
slender. His skin, it is added, Wiis blotched or pimpled ; but 
this, it may be supposed, was the effect of intemperance in his 
later years; his eyes were dark grey or greenish, and their sight 
defective, which may account perhaps for the scowl whicli seems 
to mark their expression. His health, notwithstanding his ex- 
cesses, continued good to the end, and it was only from anxious 
concern for bis voice that lie capped his throat in kerchiefs, like 
a confirmed valetudinarian. In his dress there was a mixture of 
slovenliness and fipery ; in the arrangement of his cherished locks 
he was exceedingly careful, ])iling them in tiers above the crown, 
and letting tliem fall from thence over the shoulders, a fashion 
which was reinitcd not less indecent, or at least effeminate, than the 
looseness of his ciucture, the baiencss of his feet, supd the lightness of 
the chamber-robe in which he did not scruple to appear in public.” 

If we may believe one of the highly coloured anecdotes of Sueto- 
nius, Nero’s father had predicted his fatal career at the vciy hour 
of his birth. The “ Hed-beorded Ilomitii ” • furnished as striking 

* This branch of the Gens DomUia boosM their descent from Lneius Domitiusi to 
whom the Dioscuri announced the battle of the lake Bcgillus. In token of this dime 
favour, his beard was changed from hlack to rod ; and together with that colour a fair 
complexion was believed to have been transmitted througli the whole line of the DomitU 
Almolarbi (t.s., of tlie Copper Beard). 
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an illustration as the Claiidii of that hereditary transmission of 
character which marked the nobility of Rome. If was illustrious 
for tlie high public part it played tlirough several generations ; 
illustrious for its wealth and consideration, for its native vigour 
and ability, but execrable at the same time above every other 
for tlic combination of ferocity and faithlessness by which its 
i*eprcsentatives were successively distmguished.’' Of Cneius 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, the cliief pontiff, Crassus, his colleague 
in tlie censorship of n.c. 1)2, is reported to have said, No wonder 
that his beard is of cupper, for his mouth is of iron, and his heart 
of lead.” All the worst qualities of the race seem to have been 
combined in Cneius Domitius, the husband of Agrippina, who was 

infimious for crimes of every kind : for mqrder and treason, for 
adultery and incest He wjis mean os well as cruel, and even 
stooi)ed to enrich himself by petty pilfering. ... He made a jest 
of his own enormities ; and it wfis. reported at least, that on his 
son’s birth he re[)lied to the felicitations of his friends by grimly 
remai-king that nothing could spring from such a father and such 
a mother but what should be abominable and fatal to the state.” 
The death of such a father, when the young Nero * was only 
three years old, would have been in itself no loss ; but Cjiligiila, 
not content with the two-thirds of tlie inheritance which Domitius 
had been prudent enough to leave him, despoiled his nephew of 
the remainder, besides banishing Agrippina; and the child was left 
to the care of his aunt, Domitia Lepida, the mother of Messalina, 
who provided a dancer and a barber for his tutors. After two 
years, however, both his mother and his fortune were restored by 
Claudius, and Agrippina devoted her brilliant talents to the culti- 
vation of her son’s mind and the formation of his manners. Like 
the other princes of the imperial house, Nero was debarred, by the 
old spirit of aristocratic exclusiveness, from the public education 
which had now become common at Rome, a system singularly 
fitted to teach princes to respect the many who are their equals or 
superiors in all but the accident of birth. From thc'age of twelve 
Nero had, in the philosopher Seneca, a tutor better fitted perhaps 
than any other in that age to iiiako the best of the system of private 
ciUture in the unfavourable soil of tlie palace of the Cmsars. Tlio 
name of Seneca was borne by two distinguished men, the fatlier 
and the son, who wei'c natives of Spain, a province distinguished 
in Roman literature. M. Annmus Seneca, born at Corduba {Cor- 
dom) about b.c. 61, practised rhetoric at Rome in the first years of 

* AVe may hcncofortli call him hy the name by which he is known iu history. 
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Augustus, and afterwards returned to Spain, where he married 
Helvia, and became the father of three sons, M. Novatus or (by 
adoption) Junius Oallio, L. Ann8&us Seneca, and L. Annasus 
Mella, the father of M. Annaous Lucanus, the poet of the great 
Civil War, of whose shore in his uncle’s fate we have presently to 
speaJe. The fatlier returned to Home, and died there, probably 
towards the end of the reign of Tiberius. He was of equestrian 
rank, and hod accumulated a large fortune. The fragments of his 
declamations which still survive display much ingenuity and 
eloquence misapplied to the trivial questions whicli exercised the 
rhetoricians of that age, sucli as “ Shall Cicero apologize to 
M. Antonins ? Shall he burn the Philippics, if Antony requires 
it?” “Shall Alex^der embark upon the ocean?” His son, 
L. ANNiEUS Seneca, who pursued the far more serious path of 
philosophic study, besides attaining to poetic fame by his Latin 
imitations of the Greek tragedies, was also bom at Corduba, pro- 
bably a few years before the Christian era, and was brought to 
Borne in his infancy. His hereditary ttiste for learning was culti- 
vated with an ardour unchecked by his physical weoldiess ; and, 
besides his attainments in philosophy, Sencc^a became eminent as 
a pleader. Eegardcd with jealousy by Caligula, who is said to 
have marked him as a victim for the sake of his wealth, he was 
connected with his sisters in a friendship so close as to give a 
pretext (well or ill-founded we cannot say) to the jealousy of Mos- 
salina ; and Claudius banislied him, as we have seen, to Corsica, 
on the charge of a criminal intrigue with Julia (a.d. 41). The 
triumph of Agrippina over her rival was h)lIowed by the rccai of 
Seneca, and his appointment to the tutorship of Nero (A.i). 49). 
The boy had already shown docility and ardour in acquiring tlioso 
accomplishments to which his mother devoted her training, and 
the public si)ccch£8 which he delivered from the dictation of the 
philosopher, as well as the verses with which he occasionally 
amused^himself, proved that he had received from Seneca at least 
the mechanicdl part of philosophic culture.* But the enervating 


* When, however, Nero dolivorvd tho funeral oration for Claiidins, compoKod for 
him hy Seneca, it was remarked by tho elder men as a sif^i of degeneracy, that ho was 
the first of the oiiipei'urs who had ncctlcd such aid ; and Tacitus takc.stlie opportunity 
to describe, in a eolchratcd passage, the characteristics of the eloquence of tho 
first Cn!sars : — “ Nam dictator C'a^sar smuinisonitoribus rcniulus ; ct Angusto prompbi 
ac profiiiens, quffi dcceret principcin, clixpientia fuit. Tiberius artein quoque callobsit, 
qua verba expenderet, turn validus sonsibus, aut consulto ombiguns. Etiuni Cui 
Gfesaris torbata mens vim dicendi non cormfut. Nee in Claudio, quotiens moditatn 
dissorero^ degontiam reqiiirercs. Nero pucrilibus statim annis yividum aninium iu 
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luxury which formed the daily life of a Homan prince, and the 
constat flattery of parasites, were a far more powerful means of 
education ; and Nero was possessed by that curse to manly charac- 
ter — ^fatal when it lays hold on princes — of tastes, elegant indeed 
and graceful, but utterly frivolous.* The compliant temper which 
Seneca afterwards showed as a courtier warrants the belief, that 
his desire to win his imperial pupil to severer studies would form 
a pretext fbr concession to what might seem tlie harmless recrea- 
tions of painting and sculpture, singing, music, dancing, and 
horse-breaking. But Nero’s insatiable desire for admiration made 
it impossible that he should practise solely for relaxation the arts 
in which alone he found himself able to excel. It may, indeed, be 
recorded in praise of his common sense, that^ he despised the pre- 
tence of divinity in comparison of a real victory in the Grecian 
games. He wanted to be admired as the first among men, not 
be adored as a god.” But wlien lic9 luid once made this the object 
of his life, he sacrificed to it alike the dignity and the resources 
of his empire, and even the commonest restraints of decency. 
Whether he drove his chariot in competition with the course of the 
Sun-god through the heavens, or killed a lion prepared by stupe- 
faction in rivalry of Hercules, or prided himself on his imitation of 
a woman’s dress, voice, and bearing, or lavished untold wealth 
equally on banquets and useless public works, he was always 
realizing the character drawn of him by Tacitus in two words as 
“lusting after the incredible {incredibilium cupitorY^ Nor aro 
we without sufficient evidence that the hot-bed of moral corruption 
in which he was brought up had already at his accession begun to 
produce the incredible vices of his manhood. 

And yet the hopes conceived of the grandson of Germanicus 
seemed at first likely to be fulfilled, though he began his reign 
amidst peculiar difficulties. He was surrounded by a conflict of 
interests, at agreement only on one point, that advantage must be 
taken of his inexperience ; and Britannicus might at any moment 
be set up against him. Agrippina, determined to hold the supreme 
power in the name of her youthful son, made a league with the 
freedman Fallas, to which Narcissus fell a victim against the 
emperor’s will. Without even his knowledge, M. Silanus, the 


alia (IfttoTsit: coelurc, pin^^rc, cantiia ant r(^men equoram excrcere; ot aliqnando 
canniuibas pangendia inesse aibi elementa doctrine ostendebat** — ^Tacit Annal, 
XHI. 8. 

* This radical vice of character goes far to justify the comparison mode by a groat 
orator between Nero and George IV. 
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. proconsul of Asia, was put to death by the order of Agrippina, lest 
he should avenge the judicial murder of his brother Lucius, and 
the opposition of Seneca and Burrus alone prevented otlier execu- 
tions. The philosopher and prastorian pi*efect, to both of whom 
it seems only just to ascribe a tnie desire for the public good, were 
united by the common necessity of withstanding Agrippina ; and 
to their influence Tacitus ascribes tlie good beginnings of Nero’s 
reign. But it seems, in truth, that the emi)cror’s ardent suscepti- 
bility and intense love of admiration impelled him to seek the 
favour of his ])coplc, so long as he had to make no sacriflcc to 
deserve it ; while his proud si)irit, sconiing subjection to the ser- 
vile class that had governed Claudius, resented the power of 
Fallas, and threatened the continuance of his mother’s influence. 
In the speech which he delivei*cd in the Senate after his funeral 
oration for Claudius, he I'eminded the fathers that he was too 
young to have personal cnirfities to avenge, siiid promised to 
abstain from the busy intermeddling with all causes which had 
made his predecessor’s administration of justice capricious. The 
citizens, both iu Italy and the proviiures, should jAead before the 
tribunals of the magistiates : the Senate should exercise its ancient 
functions : ho would talcc charge of the armies. The satisfaction 
with which the Senate received this speech proves how completely 
all real power had j)assed into the emperor's hands; and they 
thought it a great thing to be ])ermittcd to i)ass, among other 
measures to lufomi late abuses, a law against the taking of money 
for pleading causes.* This show of inde2)Oiidencc was openly 
resented bjr Agrippina, on the ground that the Senate was annul- 
ling the acts of Claudius ; and she insisted on its meeting within 
the palace, where she could hear the debates from behind a cur- 
tain. She would even have mounted the tribunal by Nero’s side, 
when he gave audience to the Armenian ambassadors, had not 
Seneca, amidst the stupefaction of the whole court, wliisi)ered to 
the emperor to descend and receive his mother ; and so Nero’s 
dignity was saved under the pi'ctext of an act of duty.f 
The relations of the empire to Armenia conferred on Nero’s 
caidier years the lustre of foreign conquest. The embassy just 
referred to came to ask his aid against Vologcses, the king of 
Parthia, who had overrun Armenia, and placed his brotljcr Tiri- 
dates on tlio throne. Domitius Corbulo, whom we have seen 

* This confirmation of the ancient tradition of the gratuitous services of counsd 
seems to liavo been a side blow at the informers, 
t “Ita specie pietatis obviam itum dedccori.”— Tacit. Jnfial. XIII. 5 . 
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distinguishing himself in Germany, was recalled thence and sent 
to the East (a.d. S4). In a series of brilliant camj^aigns, he 
expelled iheParthians (a.d. 58); took Artnxata and Tigronocerta; 
and restored the Armenian Tigranes to his tlirono as the vassal of 
Rome (A.D. 60). But Avhilc Corbulo administered SjTia as pro- 
consul (a.d. 61), his conquests wci-c lost througli tlie incompetence 
of his successor ; and Tiridates was confirmed in tlic sovereignty, 
on consenting to tlie form of I'ccciving it from Nero ; while Cor- 
bulo suffered the fate of a too able aud illustrious subject (a.d. 67). 

Whatever elements of impulsive goodness existed in Nero’s 
character were si)cedily stilled by the pervading atmosphere of 
vice and intrigue. He had taken a disgust from the first to his 
wife Octavia, and liad formed a profligate ponnection with M. 
Salvius Otho, a noble Roman youth, and with a freedman named 
Claudius Seneeio. Agrippina, who liad in vain attempted to break 
off these intimacies, was incensed beypnd measure when they w'cre 
the means of enticing Nero into a passion for a freedwoman named 
Acte. Finding that Seneca and Bmn*us encouraged the intrigue, 
for the sake of rcbiining their influence, Agrippina changed ])er 
tone, apologized for lier violence, heaped presents upon Nero, and 
even Tacitus affirms that ]io sense of decency was S 2 )ared in tlie 
indulgences she offered:* but all her arts were neutralized by tlie 
warnings of Seneca, While Nero sank daily doc 2 >er and deej)er 
into vice, his tutor indulged his ciTors at the sacrifice, not only of 
Ills Stoic principles, but of his sclf-rosp(ict. The following is the 
humiliating confession of a jdiilosoidier tiyiiig at the some time 
to be a courtier: — “To the student, Avho ju’ofcsscs liisVish and 
hoiie to rise to a loftier grade of virtue, I would answer that 
this is my msk also, but I (biro not /tojm it. I am prcoccTi])ied 
with vices. All I require of myself is, not to be equal to 
the best, but only to be better than the baU.^’ Mr. Merivale 
remarks on such confessions, “tliat Seneca, like many iireachors 
of virtue and holiness, wliilc he iirofossed to sigh over his owm 
weakness on some pointe, was convinced tliat, in repudiating vices 
which were in truth less congenial to him, he was soaring fiu: above 
the level of vulgar humanity. I liave no doubt that the morality 
he impressed on Nero was such as this : — Be courteous and moderate; 
eliun cruelty and rapine; abstain from hlood. There was no difficulty 
in this to a young and jiopular prince, flattered on all sides, and 
abounding in every means of enjoyment. Compensate yowself with 

* “ Siuim potius cnbiculuin ac idnum offerre contogondiB qua prima aetaa et suuima 
loTtnua cxj)etoret.”— Tacit. Amuil. XIII, 18. 
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the pleasures oj youth miltoui compunction; amuse yourself^ but hurt 
no man. It required no philosopher to give these lessons ; and it 
may be questioned wlicthcr the comparative innocence of the 
young man’s early indulgences* would have been exchanged for 
grosser enormities under more vulgar tuition.” In the same 
manner wc may read in Seneca’s fulsome eulogies of the 
emperor’s clemency the absence as yet of any sufficient motive 
to the tyranny, of which the philosopher himself was doomed to 
be a victim. 

Even tlic second year of Nero’s reign began to cast the hue of 
irony over the j)romise of Seneca — ‘‘Wo shall gauge the re- 
mainder of your j)rincipate by the flavour of your first twelve- 
month.” When Nero took courage to disgrace Pallas, Agrippina 
became so furious as to threaten to appesd to the soldiers in the 
name of Britannicus ; and Nero, who had already treated his 
cousin with wanton insolence,* not without receiving at least one 
rebuff, caused him to be poisoned at his own table, bidding ilie 
guests continue the banquet the moment the corpse was removed. 
Nor did he scruple to follow up tlie fratricide with a claim on 
the increased regard of the Roman people for himself, as the sole 
survivor of the house of the Giesars. Seneca (who is suspected of 
having advised the crime), instead of openly defending it, laboured 
so to conduct the government as to win for his pupil new favour 
with the people, and especially with the Senate ; while Agrippina 
took measures for strengthening her party, and the first attempt 
to prefer a direct charge of treason against her signally failed. 
Meanwhile Nero began to exhibit himself in the circus and the 
theatre, and to seek amusement in disorderly noctunial adventures 
in the streets with his boon companions. A foretaste of his 
wanton tyranny was given when a Senator named Montanus, who 
had inadvertently Struck the emperor in silcli an encounter, apolo- 
gized too openly. The blow might be forgiven, but not so the 
exposure ; and Montanus was ordered to put himself to deatli. 
But while these irregularitiei^ were gradually divulged, the people 
had daily experience of the firmness, clemency, and constitutional 
order of tlio government Public criminals, especially extor- 
tioners in the provinces, were brought to justice, without any 
encouragement being given to the informers. The law of Martas 
was allowed to slumber, and scurrilous libels upon the emperor 
were treated with contempt Nor must we refiise to believe tlie 
proof of the susceptibility of his feelings which was furnished by 
his exclamation, when he had to sign a death-warrant, Would to 
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(jod that 1 hod never, learnt to write I ” * The full treasury and 
ample revenue left by Claudius enabled Nero to gratify his 
generosity and love of splendour by donatives, spectacles, and the 
foundation of new colonies at Capua and N^uceria. He could 
give without borrowing : he could endow without extorting.” He 
was only restrained by the remonstrances of the Senate from 
•acceding to t]ic popular demands by an entire abolition of the 
duties {laecligalia)^ so for at least as they aifccted Homan citizens-t 
There ore difficulties respecting the contemplated extent of a 
measure which Tacitus describes as the noblest •present to the human 
race ; but it is very interesting, from our modern point of view, to 
find Nero’s philosophic minister enunciating the principles of free 
trade on the ground of the common brotherhood of humanity. 
The highest consideration was shown to Hie dignity of the Senate, 
who, in return for the permission to pass some important laws, 
and to exercise an appellate jurisdigiion in some civil cases, were 
profuse in their eulogies of the em])eror. On the news of the 
subjugation of Anuenia, they added unusual honours to the salu- 
tation of “ imperator and a Senator declared that the year 
should be divided into two portions, one for public affairs, the 
other for giving thanks to Nero. If the suggestion were made in 
irony, it would at least prove, as Mr. Merivale observes, the 
freedom of speech now pennitted to the order. In those appeals 
which Nero reserved for his own hearing, he was conspicuous for 
the precision which he demanded of the pleaders, and for the care 
with which he delivered his judgments in writing, after taking 
the opinion of competent advisers. f “Home wais tranquil; the 
citizens were content ; the Senate, affecting to speak the voice of 
the nation, pronounced Nero tlie best of its princes since Augustus. 
Affiiirs might seem to run more smoothly even from the absence 
of great principles to guide them. Nero differed from all his pre- 
decessors in the extent to which he suffered affairs to take &cir 
natural course. Julius CaBsar had deliberately overthrown old 
foims and prescriptions which he fclt to be obsolete, confident of 
the creative force of his own master genius. Augustus strove to 
revive the past. Tiberius was content wiLii shaping the present 
Claudius affected, in the narrow spirit of a pedant on the throne, 
to govern mankind by personal vigilance, as a master governs his 

• * Similar exhibitions of feeling are recorded by the biographer of Geoigo IV. 

t See Mr. Merivale’s discussion of the difficulties involved in the statements of 
Tucitiis, vol. vi. i)p. 107-111. 

t This throws an interesting light on the confidence of Si. raiil's api>cal to Coesurp 
and his acquittal on his first trial. 
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lionsehold. Nero, at last, or his advisers for him, seems to have 
renonneed all general views, to have abstained from interfering 
with the machinery of empire, and contented himself with pro- 
tecting it from disturbance. The tradition of the felicity of these 
live auspicious years, to which the best of this prince’s successors 
gave long afterwards the palm of virtuous administration, attests 
the consciousness of the Homans that they were ruled with a 
masterly inactivity. Great honour is undoubtedly due to the men 
who actually governed for Nero, that they did so little abuse their 
temporaiy ascendancy. There seems, however, less reason to 
extend our admiration to Nero himself, or to regard this happy 
result as the triumph of philosophy over youthful passions and 
the fatal sense of irresponsibility. We must rather admit that 
his reserve was caused by incapacity or indifference, by an en- 
grossing taste for frivolities which belonged to his tender years, or 
by the dissipation to which his position too naturally enticed him.* 
The brilliancy of this Qcjinquknnium Neronis was already 
clouded, and was soon to be utterly darkened, by the passions whicli 
we have seen at work in the emperor’s heart and eourt. Otlier 
reputed crimes, besides the murder of Britannicus, had stained 
this period of five years ; and we now come to an almost unbroken 
course of cruelty, profligacy, and I^Tanny. The details, so repul- 
sive to dwell upon, may be passed over the more briefly on account 
of the doubts which beset their true history. Even tlie circum- 
stantial narrative of Tacitus seems to be not exempt from the 
censure pronounced by Josephus, who had no motives to partiality: 

Many persons have undertaken to write the history of Nero ; of 
whom some have disregarded the truth on account of favours 
received from him ; others, from personal hostility, have indulged 
in abominable falsehoods.” Enough, however, remains to justify 
the popular idea of a monster of lust and cruelty. The last deci- 
sive blow to Agrippina’s influence was given by the love of Nero 
for Poppesa Sabina, whose husband, Salvius Otho, the emperor’s 
favourite, was sent away on the honourable mission of governing 
Lusitania. Perceiving that her power over Nero depended on the 
removid of his mother, Poppasa taught him that he was being 
treated as a child, and at lost persuaded him that Agrippina was 
plottidg against his life. No scruple of conscience or sense of filial 
duty formed an obstacle to getting rid of her ; but her own vigilance, 

* Morivalo, vol. Ti. pp. llS, 116. Tlic following is tlio jnigmoiit pronounced by 
Tnyan on the first fivo years of Nero's reign:— *Trocul diffeiTe cunctos principes 
Namis quinquennio'' 
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and the scandal of an open murder, raised real difficulties. An 
Ingenious contrivance for causing her death at sea by means of a 
vessel specially prepared, into which the caresses of Nero enticed 
her for a water excursion at Baiee, failed through mismanage- 
ment; and Agrippina, who narrowly escaped from tlie wreck, 
could have no further doubt of ilie fate intended for her. She had 
the presence of mind to send a message to Nero, informing him of 
her escape from what she called an accident ; but his fear of her 
i-evenge, stimulated by the acclamations of the people, could only 
be stilled by her immediate death; and, with the^consent of Seneca 
and Burrus, she was despatched by a Wy of soldiers, led by the 
freedmaii Anicctus. Pier last wonts, as she waa pierced by their 
swords, were, “ Strike my womb, which borQ a monster.” It is 
said that she liad long foreseen her fate, and braved it for the sake 
of the power she was to wield under her son’s empire. When a 
Chaldman asti-ologer had told her that. Nero was destined to reign, 
and then to slay her, slic exclaimed, Let liim kill me : let him 
lint reign !” and now he rejoiced at his deliverance from his mo- 
ther’s yoke as the first day of his empire. But it was also the day 
from which remorse claimed its hold upon a heart seared by that 
most hardening of all influences, a life led for pleasure only. * He 
lied at once from the scenes which could not change tlieir faces, 
like the courtiers, to flatter him ;” and at a later time he shunned 
Athens and the Elcusinion mysteries because of their connection 
with the Furies, who piusued him like Orestes. I’rom Naples he 
despatched a letter to the Senate, accusing his mother of a plot 
against his life ; dechiring that she liad init herself to deatli in 
despair and shame at its detection; and enumerating all her 
crimes with a minuteness, of which it has been well said, that the 
explanation bordered too closely on a justification: it was taken as 
a murderer’s confession of guilt, veiled by the ingenuity of a hired 
advocate.” And yet the Senate and people received him with accla- 
mations on his return to Rome ; and lie passed over in silent con- 
tempt the licence of the popular satire, which hung upon his 
statues the sack in which the Roman law doomed the parricide to 
be sewn up, and placarded the walls with the inscription, “ Nero, 
Orestes, Alcmieon, the matricides.” They had little concern for 
the>fate of Agrippina, in comparison wi& the shows with which 
they were gratified by Nero, who now instituted the feast of the 
Jutemlia^ on reaching the age of manhood. Not content with 
compelling noble Romans, senators, and even matrons, to figure 
among the hired dancers and singers, the emperor himself appeared 
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upon the stage, lyre in hand, to make an exhibition which was the 
more indecent as his voice was thick and his breath short He 
sang, among others, his own verses or those composed by the 
court poets from his casual hints. You may trace,” says Tacitus, 
“ in the poems of Nero the manner of their origin ; for they flow 
not, as it were, with a current and inspiration of their own ; they 
have no unity of stylo or meaning.” In the following year (a.d. 
60 ) he instituted the Quiimuenniay or Neronia^ in imitation of the 
Olympic games. For the first time a Greek gymnasium was 
erected at Home, and the Greek athletic contests were exhibited 
in conjunction with chariot-races and competitions in poetry and 
eloquence. The first prize in lyric poetry was awarded to Nero 
himself, no other compestitor being deemed worthy even to contend 
with him; and he was adjudged the victor in eloquence, though 
no prize was offered. In epic jioctry, Lucan made his first appear- 
ance as the panegyrist of th^ emperor. These games were followed 
by the Ludi Mdximi] for the eternity of the Uoman empire, in 
which, amidst an unheard-of prodigality of wealth and luxury, the 
strange spectacle was exhibited of an elephant descending, from 
the cornice of the amphitheatre along a tight-rojie, with a Iloman 
knight upon his back. It remains, however, to be recorded, that 
Nero alone of all the emperors refused to gratify the public taste 
for gladiatorial combats, even of condemned criminals. The sen- 
sibility of feeling, which he retained amidst all his excesses, 
found an excuse in the Greek character of the games ; but, in fact, 
the whole tendency of the despotism of Nero, educated as ho had 
been in the Stoic philosophy, was to replace Iloman by Greek ideas 
and customs. The chief of the Iloman state, the representative 
of its most illustrious families, is found altogether insensible to 
the principles which, in the absence of spiritual religion, had 
sufficed to carry her in triumph through every combination of 
foreign and domestic peril.” If there remained among tlic nobles 
a sufficient remnant of the old national spirit — such as we see 
reflected in the pages of Tacitus — to feel indignant at this sacrifice 
of Iloman hardihood for Greek polish and pleasure, Nero was all 
the fitter representative of the city rabble, “ of that hybrid multi- 
tude of the circus and the baths, which owed no fealty to the 
traditions of the Forum and the Camp.” .It may have been partly 
from a cynical contempt for Ids order, that Nero continued to 
abstain from enforcing the law of treason, and moderated the sen- 
tences which the Senate was eager to pass upon libellers. The 
effsCt of this policy is recorded by Tacitus in one remarkable case. 
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that of Fabricias Yeiento, wlioso books it was declared criminal to 
read, and he himself was banished from Italy. The prohibition 
was soon removed; and the works, which were eagerly bought 
and read while it was dangerous to procure them, fell into 
oblivion as soon as their possession was allowed. We have now 
reached the middle of Nero’s reign. Before tracing the headlong 
descent of his last seven years, we may pause* to notice the revolt 
and defeat of Boadicea in Britain, which will be more conveniently 
related in connection with the complete conquest of the island 
under Domituin (a.d. 01). 

Niebuhr has said, “ there can be no doubt that Nero was a 
inadiuMii, though not in the same degree as Caligula.” Except 
perliaps in his extreme sensibility, we esm tracct in Nero no natural 
clement of mental unsoimdncss. Ilis madness was tlie natural 
fruit and punishment of a life devoted to pleasure with the un- 
bounded licence of a despot ; and it* ia no vain fancy that traces 
the crisis of the moral disease to the hour when he purchased 
fpccdom from control by matricide. The avenging deities whom 
he tried to shun at Eleusis, or rather the divine law of retribution 
which the ancients personified in them, tracked every step of his 
subsequent course with the sting of an impenitent remorse, that 
goaded him to wreak upon mankind his dissatisfaction with him- 
self. But also another cause for the murderous tyranny of his later 
years lias been well traced by Mr. Merivalc: — “ The young Geesar’s 
progress in dissipation and expense gave nearer cause for appre- 
liension. Tlie wasteful extravagance of his first eight years could 
not have been maintained with pure hands, had he not found in 
the coffers of his predecessor the accumulated treasures of a reign 
of carefulness and moderation. But the des(;ent from dissipation 
to extravagance, from extravagance to want, from .want to violence 
and tyranny, was inevitable. It could only be a question of time. 
The profusion of the prince would surely grow with indulgence ; 
his treasury must stand always empty, and unlimited power would 
not long be baulked of the means of il;plcnishing it.” 

Tlie death of Burrus, the prietorian prefect, imder circumstances 
the more suspicious from Nero’s sedulous inquiries after his 
health, removed an adherent to whom he was too deeply in- 
debted, and a minister too honest fbr his service. Burrus never 
laid aside his military freedom of speech ; and ho is said to have 
opposed Nero’s resolution to divorce Octavia with the words, that 
might seem to hint at revolution, “ If you dismiss the daughter 
of Claudius, restore at least Ihc empire which was her dowry.” 

V01«. III. E B 
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His office was divided between two creatures of flie emperor, 
Tigdlinus and Fenius Ilufus, a bad man and a weak m^m ; the 
one to contrive crimes, the oOier to sanction them.” Seneca, who 
had always acted in concert with Burrus, now found himself 
exposed done to the envy of tlie Senators and courtiers; and 
Nero, impatient of his tutor’s intcUectual superiority, began also to 
covet his immense wealtli. With professions of unbounded regard, 
ho refused the idiilosopher’s wish to retire from public life ; and 
Seneca was eompelied to remain to witness, without power to 
prevent, the crimes of whiqh a fit instrument and adviser was 
found in TigoUinus. The deaths of Bubellius Plautus and Corne- 
lius Sulla, sacrificed to Nero’s jesilous fears, were followed by tlic 
divorce, banishment, and murder of Octavia ; and tlie emperor’s 
marriage to Foppica was celebrated at the time when he was 
making public exhibitions of profiigacy too disgusting to he 
sufibred to stain our narratito even of such a reign. The very 
necessity of alluding to them prompts the wish that their memory 
had perished in tlie conflagration which destroyed many precious 
records of better times, and which seemed to mark the will of 
Heaven to consume the scene of such abominations. The city of 
the seven hills had its lower spaces filled with a crowded mass of 
wooden tenements, amidst which fires were both frequent and 
destructive. On the 19tli of July, a.d. 64, the anniversary of the 
burning of Rome by tlie Gauls, a conflagration broke out among 
some sheds built against the eastern end of the Circus JiVlaxiiniis. ^ 
While the fire ran in one direction iilong the wooden galleries of 
that edifice, in another the wind swept the flames up the valley 
between the Palatine and tlie Cmlian, and thence through the 
hollows between the other hills, till the greater part of the lowei' 
city resembled ,a sea of fire, the waves of which surged up to 
devour the stately edifices on tlie heights. The conflagration was 
only stopped on one side by the river, on the other by the heights 
of the Es<iuilinc, having spent its fury during six days on the 
soutlicm portion of the cify- After an interval of six days the 
fire broke out again, and raged for three days more towards* tlie 
Quirinol and ViniinaJ, consuming this time many temples and 
public buildings of importance. Three of the fourteen ^‘regions” 
of’ the city were utterly destroyed ; seven were devastated more or 
less ; and only four escaped uninjured.’' The ports most entirely 

* “The great fire of London (in 1666) lasted only four days, and swept an area of 
436 acres ; while the space through which this niim days* conflagration raged, though 
with less complete destruction, must have comprised at least one-third Borne, or 
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consumed were those which formed the site of the ancient city on 
the ralatine and the Aventine and the at^'acent valleys. The 
Capitol escaped, and so apparently did the temples and basilicas 
around the Forum. Many of the most interesting monuments of 
ancient Home perished witli the choicest specimens of Greek art, 
and with an tmknown wealth of the literature of both nations. 
Of the origin of the fire nothing is positively known : it was 
probably the work of slaves and robbers, the scum of tlie deeply 
dcmonilizcd city. But the excited populace had seen amidst the 
ruin of their abodes bands of men bindcring tho efforts to extin- 
guish the lire, and others kindling it with torches in new quarters, 
who declared, when they were seized, that they acted by authoriiy ; 
and it was observed that tlie second fire broke out close to the 
gardens of Tigellinus. The j^nojde, who had lost their all, had 
now seen cnougli of Nero’s waiitonncss to be quite ready to ^opt 
the inference suggested by these ariil other circumstances. Nero 
was at Antium when tlio fire broke out, and only returned when 
his own palace was in danger;* and then, instead of exerting 
himself by orders and example, ho took his station on the villa of 
Mi'cccnos, which looked down iqton tlio burning city, and chimted 
the Sack of Tr^nj to his own lyre. If tlie tale be true, Nero’s cha- 
racter would lead us to believe that he indulged a mail sentimen- 
talism, perhaps likening himself to Scipio quoting Homer over 
the flames of Carthage. But the people were tlie more ready to 
impute his conduct to the insane wantonness which could at once 
exult over so grand a spectacle and find a malignant satisfaction 
in such unexampled ruin, since it was reported that, when the 
quotation of Tiberius was repeated in his hearing, 

“ After my death, perish tlic world in fire,’* 

Nero responded, “ Nay, in my lifetime.” Nor were there wanting 
tliosc who imputed to him tlie less insane but far more reckless 
misdiicf, of causing the destruction of the city expressly for the 
purpose of being handed down to i)0|terity as its restorer. For 
once tho people refused to bo satisfied with those popular arts 
which had palliated his former crimes, though ho seems to have 

not less than throe times that extent.*’— Morivali^ toL vi., p. 103 ; comp. Lombeifs 
History of London^ voL ii., p. 91. 

* Tho words of Tacitus (Ann. xv., 30) seem to imply that tho fire had caught a 
Piallery, probably of wood, which hod boen thrown across the VcL'a, to connect the 
gardens and villa of Meccenas on the Esquiline with tho palace of tho Coesars on the 
Volatine, and that it was through the indifference of Nero that .the flames extended 
to the latter building and tho neighbouring edificea 
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done all that the wisest and most active ruler could have 
effected to mitigate their sufferings and supply their wants. Nero 
saw the necessity of providing victims to satiate the public indig- 
nation, and he found them, to use the words of Tacitus, by cast- 
ing the charge of the crime and visiting it with exquisite tortures 
upon those whom, already liated for their wickedness, the common 
people called by the name of Chbistians.”* * * § lleserving for another 
place the true account of the growth of Christianity, till it em- 
braced multitudes at Home, including some of Gassar’s house- 
hold,” it will be interesting^ in this connection, to introduce the 
Christians upon the scene of Homan history in the light in which 
they were rcganlcd by the greatest Homan historian of the age, 
who continues his account in the following Words: — “ This name 
was derived from one CnrusTUS,! who was executed in the reign 
of Tiberius by the procurator of Judma, Pontius Pilate; and this 
accursed superstition, for a ihoment repressed, broke forth again 
not only through Judica, the source of the evil, but even through 
the City, whither all things outrageous and shameful flow together 
and find many adherents. Accoi’dingly those were first arrested 
who confessed, afterwards a vaat number upon their information, 
who were convicted, not so much on the charge of causing 
the fire, as for tlieir hatred to the human flk;e.§ To their 
execution there were added such mockeries as that they wore 
wrapt in the skins of wild beasts and torn in pieces by dogs, or 
crucified, or set on fire and burnt, when daylight ended, ns torches 
by night. Nero lent his own ganlens for the s})ectacle, and gave 
a chariot-race, at which he minglcMl freely with tJio multitude in 
the garb of a driver or mounted on his chariot. As tlie result of 
all, a feeling of compassion arose for the sufferers, though guilty 
and deserving pf condign punisliment, on the ground tiiat they 
were destroyed, not for tlie common good, but to gratify the 
cruelty of one man.” Meanwhile the visitation scarcely fell more 
severely upon Home itself than upon Italy and the provinces. 


* Tac. Ann. xv., 44 : “ Ei^ abolenrlo rumori Eero subdidit rcos, ot qnaositiaHiiiiis 
poeniB affeciti quos per flagitia in vises vulgus Christianos appellabat” 

f It is worthy of notice that Tacitns seems ignorant both of the name of Jesus and 
of the fiict that Christus was a significant title. The- animus of the whole passage 
gives it all the more value as a testimony to the historic truth of the death of Christ 
at the time and in the manner related in the Gospels. 

X That iS|- that they were Christians, for the idea of their confessing the hurning of 
the dty seems inconsistcut with what follows. 

§ It will be icmcmhored that the Egyptians and Greeks cast the same imputation 
npon the Jews. 
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which were fleeced by exactions and downright pillage for the 
rebuildmg of the city. In Greece and Asia especially, not onlj 
were the temple-treasures seized, but the veiy statues of the gods 
were carried off by two agents to whom Nero entrusted tlie com- 
mission. The city rose from its ruins with marvellous rapidity ; 
and Nero enjoyed the opporlunify, whetlier created by himself or 
not, of extending to tlie whole city tlie Greek architecture which 
Augustus had adopted for his public buildings, in place of the 
I'lide but picturesque houses which had risen in hasty disorder 
from the ashes of the Gallic conflagjration.* Tljo obliteration of 
another outward sign of old Homan nationality was the price paid 
for the greater convenience and wholcsomencss of tho wide and 
sti’aight streets, with each “ island” of houses surrounded by its 
open coloiimide. Another such fire was guarded against by tho 
construction of the houses of fireproof stone from Gabii and Alba^ 
with scarcely any timber, and walls ^luslosing each house in place 
of the flimsy partitions of older times ; arrangements were made 
for a freer distribution of the water, and other appliances were 
prepared to combat fire. The work of ‘‘ improvement,” however, 
was not unopposed in those days any more than in our own ; for 
Tacitus tolls us that there were some who considered tho ancient 
mode of biiildinf^tlic more salubrious, since the iiariw lanes and 
lofty houses kept off the burning sun, from which there was no 
shade in the broad new streets. Of the vast area cleared by the 
conflagration, Nero appropriated an immense space for the erection 
of the new palace, which was called, from its siilendid decorations, 
the Golden House, It seems to have occupied the two sites of 
the house of Augustus on the Palatine and the villa of Mcecenas 
on the Ksquiline, both much enlarged, and connected with each 
other by three covered galleries, each as much qs a mile long, 
across the intervening valley. Though a way must have been left 
through that valley for the line of the Sacred and Appian road, 
the gi-eater portion of tho low ground and slopes was occupied by 
the gardens, which Tacitus pronounces more wonderful than tho 
gilded roofs and gem-encrusted walls which gave the house its 
name, where vast open spaces and lakes were diversified with tho 
solitudes of dense woods. The interior of the palace formed a 
i?r.iTid museum of the works of Grecian art, many of tho finest 

* In the parallel case of modem times, it was the late of London to retain tho in* 
convenience of its old construction, while losing the picturosquenossof its architecture, 
in defiance of the nohle plan of a maater-bnilder, who was at least equal to the 
architects employed by Nero. 
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remains of which have hcco dug out from its ruins. In front of its 
chief entrance, from the Forum and the Via Sacra, stood a colossal 
statue of Nero in marble, 120 feet high, which soon gave the name 
of Colosseum to the amphitheatre of Vespasian. The wonder raised 
by the completion of this work, and apparently of the general re- 
building of the city, before Nero’s death, is mingled with reflections 
upon the oppressive exactions by which a despotic ruler is able 
to accomplish the gigantic pnijecte, for which free states long and 
patiently wait the time. Among his other edifices at Home were 
the bailis which .the Roman ppigrammatist pronounces os good as 
Nero himself was bad. Nor were the projects, for which Tacitus 
calls him a desircr of things incredible, confined to the city, wliich 
he is said to have designed to extend as far a1^ Ostia. His archi- 
tects, Sevcnis and Celcr, with the boldness “ to attempt by art, 
and to make sport by the prince’s power, of the things that nature 
had denied,” planned a navigable canal from the mouth of the 
Tiber to Lake Avemus, to bo carried straight through the Pomp- 
tine marshes and the intervening hills, and the works were begun 
in the hills round tlie lake. 

Nero is said to have exclaimed, oi^ the completion of his Golden 
House, that now he was first lodged like a man ; but his new 
abode soon resembled a wild beast’s den, and cage of every 
unclean bird.” The year closed with portents and disasters wliich 
the popular feeling connected with the pillage of the Greek temples, 
an act of which Seneca sought to avoid flie responsibility by again 
asking permission to retire, and feigning illness to effect his pur- 
pose. The discontent of the nobles at length came to a head in a 
conspiracy against the lifo of Nero, under the guidance of G. Gal- 
purnius Fiso, the chief of a house as noble as the CsBsars, and a 
man distinguished for his wealth, liberality, and intelligence. It 
is needless to trace the details of a plot unskilfully and irreso- 
lutely iilanncd, and which, after the hesitation of a whole year, 
was inadvertently betrayed by the eagerness of one of the con- 
spirators to his freedman, and by him revealed to the government. 
Among the victims was the poet Lucan, who redeemed the adula- 
tion which he had formerly heaped on Nero, and the cowardice 
with which he is said to have been induced to turn informer by 
the hope of pardon, by at last suffering with firmness the manner 
of death which had now become frequent, — causing his veins to 
be opened in a warm bath.* His more illustrious uncle, Seneca, 

' * Tacitus {Ann, zv., 70) tells us that Lucan redtod with his lost breath some bnes 
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was pursued to his retreat by a charge of which his^guilt (unless we 
should rather say the honoiu* of it) is far more doubtful than his 
nephew’s ; and his murder, even more than Agrippina’s, brands 
Kero as a parricide, llis death was calm, though agonizing. 
Having caused his veins to bo opened, he conversed with his 
friends like another Socrates, in however inferior a strain; but 
the old man’s sluggish blood refused to. flow, even with the aid of 
the wann badi, and he caused his agony to be euded by suffocation 
with steam. 

Tliese iirc but samples of the blocxly executions which were fol- 
lowed by the banishment or poisoning of the children of the victims, 
crimes which are scarcely more hideous than the base adulation 
heaped upon their perpetrator by the Senate spid nobles. While 
the city, says Tacitus, was filled with funerals, the Capitol reeked 
with sacrifices; men returned thanks to the gods, decorated tlieir 
houses with laurel, covered the tyrant’s right hand with kisses, 
for the death of a son, a brother, a relation, or a friend. But the 
ever-deepening tragedy which Alls up his last four years, inter- 
spersed with such absuiMlities as the pretended discover}' of Dido’s 
treasures at Carthago, and the ludicrous exhibitions of Nero in the 
theatre, where the ap])hiuse of the populace had to be brought out 
with the stick, ^ay be left to the pages of historians like Tacitus, 
who, while recoiling with disgust from the unvaried talc, i^ado 
doubly melancholy by the servile patience of the sufferers, yet feels 
that ho ought to tell the tale of the wrath of the gods against 
Home, and to leave tJie record of each noble’s fate to his descend- 
ants. In such a spirit, he relates the deaths of Aiinjeus Mela, 
the father of Lucan, of Jluflus Crispiuus, of Anicius Cerialis, and 
of C. Petronius Arbiter, whose title was derived from his office as 
the manager of the pleasures of the imperial court {arbiter elegan^ • 
tlarmi)^ and whose name has been handed down to us by the 
Satiresj which there seems good reason to regard as his genuine 
work The sanguinary tyranny which weighed upon Home was 
made the more teiTible by the secresy with which the victims were 
despatched, and by the* irresistible nuuidates which mode them 
their own executioners. After killing the unworthy courtiers, 

in which ho himself hiid doscrilHid tho death of a soldier hlocdiug at eTciy poro. 
The passage alluded to seems to have been that in tlio Pharsalia (ix., 811 — 814):— 
Sanguis eraiit lachrymal ; quiocunquie foramina novit 
Humor, ab his laigus mauat cnior ; ora roduiidaut^ 

' Et patulfD naros ; sudor rubet ; omnia ploiiis 

Membra fluuut venis : totum ost pro vulncrc corpus.'! 
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whose fate we ctfh hardly pity, “ Nero at last yearned,” says Taci- 
tus, to destroy Virtae itself, in the persons of Ffetns Thrasea 
and Barea Soranus.” Thrasea, a Stoic philosopher, who was held 
to reproduce in those evil days the virtues of a Cato, was sentenced 
to death by the abject Senate, and bis like-minded son-in-law, 
Hclvidius Prisons, was exiled. Among the treasons imputed to 
Thrasea was his neglect of attendance upon the ceremony of the 
deification of Poppma Sabina, who had died in a.d. 65. Uis death 
took place at the moment when Borne was occupied with the dis- 
play of pomp amidst which Tiridates, the king of Armenia, 
received his diadem in person from the hands of Nero.* The ssimc 
year was marked by the beginning of the great Jewish war, which 
will be related in its proper place (a.d. 66). 

Nero’s course at Borne seemed now well-nigh run. His yoke 
could scarcely become more intolerable, and tlie only question was, 
how much longer it would, be borne. The Senate, reduced in 
number by repeated executions, in former reigns as well ns in this, 
and degraded in popular estimation by their compliance with 
Nero’s tyranny, regarded him and his foul crow of freedmen and 
minions with a hatred only equalled by his for them. The old 
ftmilies, decimated by proscription and impoverished by confisca- 
tions, saw their places supplied by plebeian creations in the a,ssem- 
bly which they still fondly regarded as the ark of the old Bei)ublic.t 
Nor would it be any consolation to them, tliat a new noI)ility of 
wealth had been created by the prodigality of tlie einpevor, by the 
traffic of the courtiers in forfeitures, and by the varied arts of 
amassing money under such a govcnimcnt. Of the common people 
we have seen but little during the imperial rule, nor have they 
deserved much notice. Tliey arc well described as “ a comihonalty 
suffering also a ^social revolution, undergoing a rapid transition, 
and presenting the elements of two rival classes, or even hostile 
Gani])B, in tlie bosom of the city. The Clients and retainers of the 
old nobility, whether freed or free-born, still formed the pith 
and marrow of the commonwealth. Still leaning their humble 
tenements against the great lords’ mansions, still respecting them 
as tlieir patrons and advisers, still attending their levees, and 
waiting for the daily compliment of the sportula at their doors, 
they regarded those lords as the real chiefs of the state, and held 

' * See p. 411. 

t Mr. Merivale quotes from Champagny the names of a score of gmtes first raised to 
consular rank under the CeBsars, onda dozen of the most famous geiUesofiko Ucpublit^ 
the names of which now sciircoly occur. 
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them eq[ualB of CoBsar himself. The death or exile of their august 
protector might strike them with surprise and indignation ; hut, 
when they looked around, and counted their numbers, they felt 
their own insignificance, and quailed beneath the blow in silence. 
They saw that there was growing up beside them a vast class of 
patronless proktarm^ the scum of the streets and lanes, slaves, 
freedmen, foreigners, men of base trades and infamous employ- 
ments, or of ruined fortunes, who, having none but Caesar himself 
to depend on, threw the weight of their numbers in his scale, and 
earned his doles and entertainme^ by lavisli jcaresscs, and deeds 
corresponding to their promises.* Ilcse have been called the lazza^- 
rmi of ancient Home : in idleness, indeed, and mendicancy, they 
deserve the title; but they were the paupers of a world- wide 
empire, and the crumbs on which they fed Ml from tlie tables of 
kings and princes. The wealth of millions of subjects was lavished 
on these mendicant masters. Foi*days together, on the oft-recur- 
ring occasion of an imperial festival, valuables of all kinds were 
thrown pell-mell among them, rare and costly birds were lavished 
upon them by thousands, provisions of every kind, costly robes, 
gold and silver, pearls and jewels, pictures, slaves, and horses, and 
even tamed wild beasts, at last, in the progress of this wild pro- 
fusion, ships, houses, and estates were bestowed by lottery on these 
waiters upon Cesar’s providence. ... lie flung to these pam- 
pered supporters a portion of every confiscated fortune ; the empe- 
ror and his people hunted together, and the division of the prey 
was made apjiarently to the satisfaction of both equally. Capri- 
cious as were the blows he dealt around him, this class alone he 
took care never to ollend, and even the chai-ge of firing the city 
fell lightly on the ears of the almost houseless multitude, whose 
losses at least hod been fully compensated by plunder. The clients 
of the condemned nobles were kept effectually in check by this 
hungry crowd, yelling over every carcass with the prospect of a 
feast Nero, in the height of his tyranny and alarm, had no need 
to increase the number of his prfoArians : the lazzaroni of Home 
were a body-guard surrounding him in every public place, and 
watching the entrances and exits at his palace-gates.” 

Such was the condition to which a century of imperial govern- 
ment-- a period long enough to give the system a fair trial— had 
brought the Homan lords of the world.” It was only among 

* Toe. JBiai, i., 4 : a preciona passage, as diampagny justly terms it, in which the 
historian marks this distinction of classes in the population.— Merivule, vol. ▼!.» 
p. 828. 
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their so-called subjects in the provinces that social life and indus- 
try pursued their regular course, under a government which, if 
oppressive, was at least comparatively free from the wanton caprice 
which reigned where Nero was present in person. In proportion 
as the emj)eror became more absorbed in the exercise of his tyranny 
at Rome, the proconsuls grew not only more and more independent 
in their own provinces, but acquired the power of effecting a revo- 
lution in the empire. As the proconsular commands were a part 
of the government which the emperors deemed it sound policy to 
commit to the more distinguished Senators, they were for the most 
part exercised with ability and moderation; and while the Senators 
at Rome were kissing the iron rod of a Nero or a Domitian, com- 
manders like Faulinus andVespasian, Corbulo and Agricola wielded 
the sword on the frontiers of the empire. Such men, moreover, im- 
bued with the traditions of the old nobility, preserved their loyally 
to the commonwealth and to the emperor as its head ; and it was 
only to save the state from the last excess of tyranny, and them- 
selves from destruction, that Nero’s captains raised the standard of 
revolt, while Agricola, under Domitian, preferred death to rebel- 
lion. The jealous temper of Nero was fully sensible of the dangers 
to be expected from such rivals ; and his fears seem to have been 
especially roused by the successes of Corbulo in the East. Hpneo 
probably one reason for the journey which he planned as early as 
A.D. 63, with the ostensible motive of viewing ilio wonders of 
Egypt, but which he only began to execute in a.d. 66, when ho 
went to Greece, attended by a retinue of courtiers and the shame- 
less ministers of his vices. Of all the honours paid to him by the 
Hellenic cities, tlie most welcome was the invitation to exhibit his 
musical skill ; and the applause with which his performance was 
of course received drew from him the compliment, that the Greeks 
alone hiid ears. It was equally a matter of course tliat he should 
claim and receive the honour of a Periodonicus^ or victor in the 
whole cycle of the games, at Olympia, Ncmea^ Delphi, and tlie 
Isthmus. To gratify his vanity, ftc regular order of the festivals 
was deranged ; contests were fixed in violation of all precedent, 
such as those of music at Oljonpia and of tragedy and comedy at 
the Isthmus; and such a trifle as his rolling over, chariot and 
horses and all, in mid career, was not suffered to disqualify him 
for the prize. He was pronounced successful in every contest over 
eveiy competitor, ando a Roman consular, in the character of 
herald, made proclamation, Nebo the Imfebatob is VictoBj;. 
and he crowns the people of Romo, and the world which is his 
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own.” It was not without design that the name of the Senate 
was omitted from the ancient formula, for in sacrificing at the 
commencement of the work (which was never destined to he 
finished) of cutting tlirough the isthmus of Corinth, Nero prayed 
that it might turn out prosperously for the Emperor and People of 
Rome. In imitation of the old Macedonian princes and of Flami- 
ninus, Nero proclaimed the freedom of Greece to the people assem- 
bled at Corinth. It was here that he committed one of bis most 
senseless acts of tyranny. Just when the abilities of Corbiilo were 
most needed to cope with the rebellion now making head in Judasa, 
that general was recalled by the jealousy of Nero, and was met at 
Cenclircaa, the port of Corinth, by. the order to put himself to 
death. Uttering in a single word* his sensp of tlie fitness of such 
a reward for the service of such a tyrant, Corbulo smote himself 
with his sword. The retribution that awaited the deed may be 
indicated by the simple mention*o( the name of the officer ap- 
pointed to succeed Corbulo in the conduct of the Jewish war ; it 
was Vespasian. Nor. was the retribution long delayed. While 
Nero was plundering Greece of her choicest works of art, to adorn 
his batlis and palace, the indignation of the Homans in Italy and 
the provinces at his mingled crimes and self-degradation was so 
plainly shown, and rumours of military revolt in Gaul and Spain 
became so rife, tliat liis freedman llelvius, whom lie liod left to 
govern Home, prevailed on him to rctuni. Believing that his 
mere presence would amply vindicate liis power, and confident in 
the stability of his fortune — for Nero shared the superstition of 
Claudius, and like him cultivated magical science — ^he came back 
in a triumph strange to the Homans, and such as greeted the 
return of an Olympic victor to his city. He entered Capua, 
his native city of Antium, his favourite residence of Albanum, 
and finally Rome itself, in a chariot drawn by four milk-white 
steeds, through a breach purposely made in the city walls. 
The mockery which profaned the old Roman trimnidial cere- 
monies was made tJie more cons^ifcuous by the imitation of the 
sacrifices and libations ; the crowns which decked tlie emperor’s 
statues were mingled with lyres as the instruments of his victory; 
he was saluted by the titles of Nero~ApoUo and Nero-Herculea^ 
and by praises of his divine voice, and the shame which he had 
brought upon the name of Rome was perpetuated by medals which 
represented the emperor in the garb of a flute-player. The gloom 

* 'Afiot, that IB, rightly served, nnlosa it may mean that ho died a death worthy 
of a soldier. 
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which betrayed the exhanstion of public patience wan mingled with 
murmurs, from the sound of which Nero withdrew into sullen 
retirement in Campania, whQe the decisive tempest was gathering 
in the West 

The relatives of the murdered Senators, and the knights and 
nobles who had retired in alarm and disgust from Borne, were 
now scattered through all the provinces and armies ; and it seemed 
almost an accident which should be the first to proclaim the deli- 
verance of tlie world from its arch enemy. The lot fell first to the 
army of Hither Spain, a province which had been governed for 
eight years by the venerable Senator, Seuvius Sulpicius Galba 
(a.d. 61 — 68). 

The first Boman, unconnected with the family of the Ciusars, 
who attained to the supreme power, was said to have been de- 
signated by repeated omens. Born at Tarracina, on the 24th of 
December, b.c. 3, he was presented in his childhood to Augustus; 
and the aged emperor said playfully, as ho patted his check, “ And 
thou too, child, shalt one day taste our empire.” The arts of divi- 
nation, to which Tiberius was so addicted, are said to have revealed 
to him* the future greatness which might have been more surely 
prognosticated from ilie talents early displayed by Galba, a worthy 
representative of (he noble house which had produced the Kufi 
and the Gall! of the old Bcpublic. We have seen him refusing to 
accept the purple when offered to him by his army, on the death, 
of Caligula, as the reward of his services on the Bhiiie ; and lie 
had faithfully served Claudius in the government of Africa. Under 
Nero, the already aged veteran lived in retirement, wliether from 
the tyrant’s jealousy or his own fear of it, till ho was appointed to 
the Spanish government, which he administered with great ability 
for eight years. We may suspect that he was regarded as more 
than a possible candidate for the empire, if there be any truth in 
the story, that tlic Pythian priestess bade Nero to l)Owaro of the 
seventy-third year. The youthful emperor, well pleased that the 
danger should be so remote, forgot that the fatal number expressed 
the age of Galbii. The first proposal of revolt was made by Julius 
ViNDEX, the governor of Traus-alpine Gaul, but rejected by Galba’s 
caution. Nero, informed of the plans of Yindex, set a price upon 
his head, and the army of Lower Germany w.as led against him by 
Yirginius Bufus. The chiefs held an interview and agreed to 
unite against the emperor, but the troops refrised to come into.the 
arrangement; and a bloody battle ensued at Yesontio (BmTtfon).. 
The army of Yindex was cut to pieces, and he threw himself upon 
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liis sword. Gralba, now driven to act in self-defence, liarangiicd his 
troops, displaying before their eyes the images of Nero's most 
illustrious victims. The army of Spain saluted Galba Lnperator, 
and he was presently recognized by Virginius, who hiul refused to 
ac;cept the title for himself from the united armies of Gaul and 
Germany. At tin's signal, tlie proclamation of Claudius Maccr in 
Africa, and of Fonteius Capito in Lower Germany, revealed, as 
Tacitus observes, “ the secret of the empire, that a Prince could be 
created elsewhere than at Home.” The news of the revolt of 
Vindex, wliicli reached Nero while presiding at a gyipnastic con- 
test at Naples on the anniversa^ of Agrippina’s murder (March 
10, A.D. 68), was received at first with contempt, and then with 
petulant ill-humour. For eight days he refused to be spoken to 
on public affairs; and, when the manifesto of Vindex himself 
aiTived, he was chiefly indignant at being called Ahenobarbus, 
and having his musical skill disparaged. On his way to Itome, 
his spirits were so raised by the omen wliicli he drew from the 
sight of a group of sculpture, representing a Gallic soldier dragged 
headlong by a Homan knight, that he returned at once to his 
amusements. The news of the fall of Vindex was closely followed 
by that of the revolt of Galba; and when the defection of 
Virginius proved that the whole West was in rebellion, Nero 
fainted away, and abandoned himself to pusillanimous complaints. 
“Never” — ^lie exclaimed — “was such ill-fortune as his: other 
Csesars had fidlen by the swonl, he alone must lose tlie empire 
while still alive.” The legions of Ulyricum, the only force at 
hand for the defence of Italy, were found to be in correspondence 
with the rebels ; and the prretorians declared against him, their 
l)refect Tigellinus having fled from the camp. Even his own 
pampered populace assailed him with clamours, which were 
embittered by one of those accidents that so often mark a 
"crisis. The city was suffering from a dearth, such as we have 
seen perilling its tranquillity even under Augustus, when the 
happy arrival of a ship from Alexlmdria was announced : but the 
cargo proved to be fine sand for the arena instead of bread. The 
despotism, which its admirers praise as of at least making the 
people happy, had realized the proverb of the worst parental cruelty I 
Meanwhile • the deserted tyrant was uttering projects, in which 
impotent fury alternated with sentimental absurdity. At one 
time he would talk of disgracing the proconsuls, pillaging the 
provinces, exterminating every Gaul in Rome, mtissacring the 
Senate, letting loose the lions on the people, and laying the city 
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again in ashes. In another mood, ho would dress up the cour- 
tezans and dancers in the garb of Amazons, to attend his march 
against the rebels ; then again he proposed to disarm them with 
no other weapons than his own beauty, tears, and persuasive 
tones; and again, losing confidence in all except the voice of 
which he was so vain, he declared that ho would set sad for Alex- 
andria, and earn his bread by singing in the streets.- At last, 
driven to desperation by terrific dreams, he sprang furiously from 
his couch at supper, and, taking with him some poison prepared 
by Locusta, he rushed out of the palace, with the intention of 
escaping by ship from Ostia. Ihe guards whom he summoned to 
share his flight refused, with the pitiless taunt at the tyranny 
whose mandate luul caused so many suicides, Is it then so 
hard to die?” The Tiber was at hand, but his craven spirit re- 
quired time to summon resolution for the deed, and he fled for 
a villa four miles from the city, where a refuge was offered him 
by his freedman Phaon. Thunder and lightning and a shock of 
earthquake added less terror to his flight than the cries of tlie pas- 
sengers who met the hurrying group — “ What news of Nero?” — 

These men arc pursuing the tyrant.” At length ho dismounted, 
and crawled on all fours into a little room of tlio villa, through a 
hole mode in the bock wall. His companions in vain urged him 
to anticipate his certain doom. He dallied with the deed : ordered 
a grave to bo dug and decorated with bits of marble, and be- 
moaned tlio loss about to be sustained by the world — “ What an 
artist to perish 1” During this delay a courier arrived from 
Home: and Nero learned that he had been declared a public 
enemy, and doomed to death after the manner of the ancients.” 

What is that?” he asked ; and, on being told that the culprit 
was fixed naked with his neck in a cleft stick, and scourged to 
death, he drew forth two daggers, felt their edges, and laid them 
down again, saying that the moment was not yet arrived. While 
he was upbraiding himself in Greek for his own want of courage, 
he heard the sound of his pdrsuers* horses. The affectation of 
the artist was still his ruling passion, strong in death and it 
was while hastily reciting a line frnm Homer, 

Tho galloping of speedy steeds assails my frightened ears,*' 

that he placed the dagger to hls%reast, and his slave Epaphroditus 
put an end to his indecision by striking it home. The centurion 
in command of tho party, entering almost at the moment, tried to 
stanch the blood ; but Nero only murmured, Too late I Is this 
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yoiir fidelity? ” and expired with a horrid stare upon his face. His 
attendants were permitted to bum tlie body in haste, and the 
remains of Nero were spared the indignity which he had dreaded, 
of having his liead severed and exposed. Tlie allusion of Byron 
has immortalized the act of devotion to his ineinoiy, which proved 
that there was at least one to mourn even for such a monster of 
humanity : fiowers were found scattered on his tomb by an un- 
known hand. Ho died at the age of only thirty years and a half, 
and in the fourteenth year of his reign, on the 0th of Juno, a.d. 68, 
the anniversary, it is said, of the death of his wife Octavia« With 
him perished Ac line of the six iiSperial C«3sars, of whom Augus- 
tus alone is known to have died a natural death. Gaius Julius and 
Cains Caligula were assassinated, Tiberius probably, and Claudius 
certainly, had their deaths hastened in order to secure the succes- 
sion ; and Nero ended his life in the wretched manner just related. 
Nor does it tell a less striking tale qf corruption than of fate, that 
the whole race thus perished in little more than a century, in spite 
of ingrafts, by adoption and intermarriage, from tlie Octavian, the 
Claudion, and the Domitian liouses, and notwithstanding the fre- 
quent marriages of each one of the Giesars. Siicli was the cfiect 
of the imperial system on the men themselves for whose aggran- 
dizement despotic power had been usurped. The time had now 
arrived when the empire was ta bo the undisguised prize of the 
successful soldier. Meanwhile the people could hardly believe 
in Uic extinction of the family which had descended from Au- 
gustus ; wliicli bore, though only by ado])iion, the name of the 
great Ctesar ; and which had ruled the Homan world for cxiictly a 
hundred years, counting from the victory of Actium. “ The idea 
that Nero still survived, and the expccbition of his return to power, 
continued long to linger among them. More^thon one pretender 
arose to claim his empire ; and twenty years later a false Nero was 
protected by the Fartliians, among whom he had taken refuge, and 
only surrendered to the repeated and vehement demands of the 
Roman government. This popuUr anticipation was the founda- 
tion, perhaps, of the common persuasion of the Christians, when 
the death of tho prince was no longer questioned, tliat he should 
revisit tho earth in the character of Antichrist ; and both Romans 
and Christians seem to have confined in believing that the East, 
and possibly that Jerusalem itSlf, would be tho scene of his 
reappearance.” * 


Merlvale, vol. vi, p. S60. 
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From the death of Nero to the accession of the Flavian dynasty, 
three emperors appear and disappear in the short space of a year 
and a half. The key to the complicated events of the struggle 
may be furnished by the following summary of dates : — Galba, 
proelaimed by his troops on the 3rd of April, a.d. 68, was acknow- 
ledged by the Senate soon after Nero’s death on Juno 9th, and 
assumed Uic actual government on the first day of his consulship, 
Jan. 1, A.D. 69, only to perish on the 15th of the some month. 
Otho, whose intrigues had overthrown Galba, was tlicreupon 
accepted as emperor by the Senate; but meanwhile Vitklltus 
had alresuly been proclaimed af Cologne on the 2nd of January, 
and Otho’s death on the 16th of April put him in possession of 
the empire, after a brief civil war. On me 1st of July, Vespasian 
was proclaimed at Alexandria, his generals invaded Italy, and 
finished a successful campaign by taking Rome and killing Vitel- 
lius on the 21at of December. • Hie year 70 began with ttie con- 
sulship of Vespasian as the aciknowledged Imperator of the Roman 
People. The events tliat fill up this outline require only a very 
brief narration. 

The death of Nero, like that of Gains, brought with it no real 
hope of the restoration of the irrevocably slain Republic. The 
Senate, assembled by tlic Consuls at midnight, on the news of the 
tyrant’s flight, proclaimed him a public enemy, and passed upon 
him the doom which we have seen ending his cowardly delays. 
The tidings of his death were greeted with enthusiasm by the 
rabble, who flocked to thank the gods for liberty, the symbol 
of which, the well-known cap, they again assumed. Rut the 
Senate, though sharing in their joy, and using their liberty, as 
Tacitus says, somewhat freely, as was natural with only a new 
and absent jirince, confined Uieir desires to the fulfilment of 
the promise, that they should save their dignity by ratifying 
the choice of the army. This claim had been made on their be- 
half by Virginius and accepted by Galba, who was content to 
style himself the Legate of tb& Senate and People. The cautious 
old man was still in his province, when the news of Nero’s death 
decided his advance. At Narbo, he was met by a deputation from 
the Senate, bearing their ratification of his election, and he forth- 
with assumed the title of Cas^. An attempt of Nymphidius, 
the prefect of the prectorians, & seize the empire, was crushed by 
his death at the hands of his own soldiers ; and the marine bat- 
talions, which had been enrolled by Nero as a lost resource, were 
cut to pieces by Galba at the Milvian bridge, in answer to the . 
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demands they mode for themselves. The year closed a fev days 
after the emperor’s arrival at Home. 

Oil the very day upon which Galba began his consulship with 
the new year, tlie legions of Upper Germany, summoned to take 
the oath to his name, tore down his images, insisted on taking 
the oath in the name of tlic Homan Senate and People, and 
demanded another imperator. The news was brought next day to 
Cologne, whither Aulus Vitellius had recently been sent by Galba 
to take the command of Lower Germany as consular legate. 
Vitellius accepted the salutation of the united armies as Impera- 
tor, and set his seven legions A motion towards Italy. The 
tidings of the mutiny hastened the step which Galba had already 
contemplated, of associating with Iiimself a younger and active 
colleague. The i)()litic adviser Vinius recommended M. Sabius 
Otho, who had returned as a partisan of Galba from his honour- 
able exile in Lusitania, where he 4iad gained credit by the mode- 
ration of his government, and was popular for his mixture of 
showy virtues and elegant vices ; but the choice of Galba and 
his few counsellors fell upon L. Piso Licinianus, by birth a 
Urassus, and, like Galba himself, one of the few Homans whose 
frugal haliits and severe character recalled the memory of tlie old 
Hepublic. But these very qualities were fatal to both Caesars. 
The choice was welcomed by the Senate and not refused by the 
soldiers, to wlioiii Galba ])resentcd Piso on the 10th of January ; 
but the withholding of the usual donative caused the mass of the 
legions to observe a gloomy silence. The discontent of the prm- 
torians was inflamed by the dismissal of several tribunes ; and 
the people, slow to admit the claims of the stern old man, a 
stranger to Ihc blood of the Cmsars, mimnured at the severity 
with whi(!li s(nne of Nero’s partisans ivere punished, while the 
arch-oficiifler Tigclliniis was spared. The malcontents found a 
leader in Otho, whoso plot the modern historian has compared to 
that of Catiline. “ In the combination of voluptuousness and 
daring, in fascination of manners stud recklessness of disposition, 
in lust of place and power, and contempt for the dangers which 
environed them, Otho ujay i-emind us of ( -atiliDa ; but, in atmeity 
of pnipose lie stands a full stop in udvauee, inasmuch as Cati- 
lina was impelled to treason at least by an urgent necessity, while 
Otho plunged into it from mere %antoniicss and the pleasure of 
the game. The excuse ho pleaded could not have imposed even 
on himself. Por a loyal subject, oven though once a friend of 
Nero, there was no insecurity under Galba, nav need be have 
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' despaired of winning the confidence of Fiso. He had gained 
credit for moderation in his ten years’ government ; a new career 
of virtno and reputation was open to him. But Otlio was an 
elegant gambler : his virtues had been as capricious as his vices ; 
he was weary of decorum, and now, long restrained from the gra- 
tification of his passion, he rushed back to the table with a mad- 
man’s frenzy, prepared to stake his life against his evil fortune.” 
Like his late patron, he was addicted to the arts of superstition ; 
and the fulfilment of a soothsayer’s prediction, that he should 
siiiTivcNero, added faith to the same man’s i^romise of tlie empire. 
Otho began l)y gratifying the ^lards with the presents which the 
parsimony of Golba hail witliheld, and tlie defection of the common 
soldiers overbore the fidelity of the officers. On the morning of 
the loth of January, when Galba was engaged in a sacrifice, at 
which Otho himself was ])roscut, the hariispex had just warned 
the emperor, from tlie omens of the entrails, of an intestine foe 
in his oAvn house, when Otho was summoned by a frcodinan on 
a pretext arranged before. In tlie neighbourhood of the Forum 
he was saluted as Imperator by a small band of soldiers, who 
bore him off in a litter to the pnetorian camp, where, bewildered 
by the step be had taken, he received the acelamations of the 
soldiers like a man, says Tacitus, ‘^comtiiig empire with tlio 
demeanour of a slave,” and, if we may believe Suetonius, declar- 
ing bis readiness to accept wliatevcr share of power they might 
please to leave him. Meanwhile Galba found liimsclf deserted 
by his guards; but the populace, alarmed at the elevation of 
Hero’s favourite, rushed into tlic palace, demanding the blood of 
Otho and his accomplices. Fiso was sent forward to parley with 
the prsetorians, and Galba was still debating whether to defend 
himself in the pal^e or to go out to meet the danger, when the 
report that Otho was slain decided him to take the latter course. 
Enfeehlcd by old age, and suffering from the gout, he could 
neither walk nor bear the weight of his armour ; and, putting on 
a linen corslet, he was carried On a litter at tlic head of the people. 
An incident, which occurred as he left the palace, proved his 
magnanimity and Homan love of discipline. A soldier, holding 
up a bloody sword, exclaimed that he had killed Otho. “ Com- 
rade” — said Galba — “who ordered you?” In the Forum he 
joined Fiso, who had halted upon hearing the warlike sounds 
which proceeded fix>m the Frsetorian camp; and presently Otho 
appeared at the head of the soldiery. The single cohort which 
surrounded Galba now mutinied; the people were driven from the. 
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Forum ; the emperor’s litter was overturned at the Curtian pool, 
and in a moment he was despatched by a multitude of wounds. 
Vinius shared his fate ; and Piso, protected by one faithful cen- 
turion at the cost of his own life, fled to the temple of Vesta, only 
to be dragged out and put to deatL The three heads were brought 
to Otho, and parsuled through the city by the soldiers, each boast- 
ing of the strokes he had inflicted; but the body of Galba received 
a hasty sepulture from one of his freedmen. In that ago of vice 
and tyranny, he had proved himself a model of the class of soldier- 
nobles, who almost alone presen;]^ the old fioman spirit ; but 
old age, caution, severity, and parsimony disqiuilified him, as a 
stranger to tlic blood of the Csesars^ from securing their inherit- 
ance. “ The Itomaus considered Galba to have lost the emjjire by 
mismanagement. After siunming up his qualities, — ^his desire 
for fame, but dignified reserve in awaiting rather than seeking it; 
his private frugality, his public parsimony; the moderjition of his 
passions ; the mediocrity of his genius ; the slowness and discre- 
tion of his conduct, which passed with many for wisdom ; finally, 
his freedom from vices, rather than possession of virtues; — 
Tacitus, si^eaking solemnly in the name of his countrymen, declares 
that lill vwn would have pronounced him fit to bear rule at Bornsj 
had he but never ruled,^^* * 

Otho was at once accepted by the Senate and invested with the 
imperial titles, while the popidacc proved theh hopes of the re- 
newal of the late tyrant’s licence by greeting him as Otho-Nera 
13ut his first measures proved his desire to conciliate the nobles, 
in the appointment of the consuls, i)ricsts, and augurs, and the 
restoration of exiles to the city and tlie Senate. While Otlio 
turned to confront the enemy, witli whom he had still to fight for 
the empire, the charge of the city was committeil to Flavius Sabi- 
nus, the elder brother of Vespasian. To the hitter, Tacitus 
assures us, the best and wisest citizens already looked as the 
only saviour of the slate. lJut 'VJpspasinn at once declared for 
Otho, as he had declared for Galba, in loyalty to the Senate; and 
so did Mucianus, the proconsul of Syria,t and tlie provinces along 
the southern coast of Africa. The legions of Spain and Gaul, at 
first divided, soon declared for Vitellius. A civil war thus 
threatened between tlie East and West, had there been time to 
muster the forces on both sides. But two divisions of the army 

* Tao. Hist i. 49 ‘.—‘Omnium consensu eapax Imperii nisi imperasset, Merivale. 

t It should bo Teiaembcrcd that Yespasiau’s conduct of tho Jewish war was a 
command independent of the government of Mucianus. 
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of Vitdllias were already entering Italy, under Valens and Cescina, 
through the passes of Mont Qendvre and the great St Bernard: 
and Otho, after an attempt to negociate with his rival, prepared 
to encounter them witli the prastorians, the legions that had fol- 
lowed. Galba to Home, and the army of Illyricum. The fidelity of 
his troops was dou1)tfuI; tlie city was said to swarm with the 
emissaries of Yitellius ; and the people were alarmed, among other 
omens, by a great inundation of tlie Tiber. 

The fleet at Ostia was devoted to the cause of Otho, who 
despatched it to tlie Ligurian qpast, witli tlie object of recovering 
Oallia Narbonensis, and then operating in the rear of tlie 
ViteJIians. But beyond tlicigood service done in garrisoning the 
towns of the lliviera and securing Corsica, tlie fleet accomplished 
little except jilunder. It was in the plain of Cisalpine Gaul tliat 
the prize of empire was lo be lost and won. Tlie country north 
of the Po, as far as the Addiia, was occu])ied by the Vitcllians. 
CfiDcina, who led the van — tlie march of Valens being impeded by 
insubordination among his soldiers — crossed the river, and made 
a fruitless attack upon Placentia. On the other side, Otho, 
throwing aside his luxurious habits, marched on foot at the hcacl 
of his army to the Po, whieli was crossed at Bi-ixellum {Braffclla)^ 
and thb head-quarters established at Ihulriacnm, a small town near 
the junction of the rivers Oglio and Cliicsc, commanding the roail 
between Cremona and Mantua. Otlio had liad tho prudence to 
commit tlie military operations to the veteniii Suetonius Pauliiius, 
.the conqueror of Boadieea ; but the jealousy of the other generals 
caused him to send for liis own brother Titianus to take tho 
supreme command. He himself retired to Bedriacum, lo receive 
the reinforcements expected from lloioo and Illyricum. Tlic 
droops were discouraged by his absence, and the dissensions of tlje 
generals were renewed. Titianus detennined, against tho advice 
of Suetonius, to advance from Bedriacum towards Cremona* A 
pju'lcy begun with Cascina w^s broken off by orders from Valens 
for Jin instant attack ; and the battle, which at first wavered from 
side to side, was at lengtli won by the reinforcements which were 
constantly supplied by Valens. The leading column of the Otho- 
^ians, driven hiick along the raised causeway, which had been the 
scene of the fiercest struggle, trampled down their comrades in 
their flight The pursuing Vitellians paused when they came in 
sight of the hostile camp about four miles in advance of Bedri- 
.acum; and on the following moniing the Othonians opened their 
gates, and received their late enemies into their camp as brotliers. 
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llie news of the defeat caused no dismay among the legions left 
with Otho at Brixollum. Tlie army of Illyricum was already at 
Aquilcia; the force of tJio praotorians was unbroken; and their 
prefect, Plotius Firmus, supported by his advice their enthusiastic 
demand that Otho would lead them in person to repair tlic dis- 
aster. One soldier plunged his sword into his breast, exclaiming, 
“ Tliis is tlie devotion which animates us all.” Strange as Otho’s 
decision seems, it deserves respect, not only from tlie price he 
paid, but for the calmness with which lie carried it into eflfeefc 
With the recklessness which the man of pleasure often learns from 
his experience of the vanity of lift, and wliich is at least a substi- 
tute for courage,* he determined that the loss of his first cast 
should end his game for empire. His protiretion of tlie family of 
Vitclliiis had left his rival no excuse for cruelty : and he resolved 
to withdraw from his friends the motive to further bloodshed. 
His lastiuits were to provide for tlw safe departure ofVirginius and 
others of his cliief adherents, and for securing his own attendant 
against the suspicion of being his murderer. He then laid him- 
self down to sloop, ixnd rising at daybreak fell upon his sword. 
His last request, that liis body might be biuiit immediately, to 
prevent the severing and exposure of his head, was fulfilled amidst 
vehemont demonstrations of the grief of the prmtorians, some of 
whom slew th(?.mselves at his funeral pyre, an example which 
found many iiiiilalors in the other camps. It is not the least 
strange among the vicissitudes of this mournful chapter in the 
world’s liistory, that the man whose life deserves no other 
record flian tluit ho defended against one rival for three months 
the purple which lie laid so w'aiitonly snatched from another, 
should have justified hy lii« death, regarding it from the Boman 
point of view, the epigram of Martial, — 

“ C|i'(*:itPi' tlmii oven I’a'sar, while Jio lived, 

Cato but oi|uallcd Otho in liis death.” t 


* Mr. Mcrivale aptly (piotos the linos of B>f’on : — 

“ And, sliaii^'c to say, the sons of pleasure. 

They who have revelled, beyond mcasuro 
III beauty, wassail, wine, and ti'-usnrc, 

Die ualm, and calmer on tliaii ho, 

Whose horita^e Wiis misery—” $ 

with the comment that “the sentiment of the noble voluptuary, whatever we may 


t Martial, vi. 32 

*‘Sic Cato, diim vixit, sane vcl Csesare major : 
Duin moritur, numquid major Othone fuitf 




Otho died within eleven days of completing his thirty-seventh 
year, after a reign of three months, from tho 15th of January to 
the IGth of April, a.d. 60. His troops, after once more trying in 
vain to force the purple on Yirginius, made their submission to 
the conqueror, and Flavius Sabinus caused the garrison of Homo 
to swear to the name of Yitellius, on whom the Senate at once 
conferred the imperial titles. 

If the end of Otho’s despicable career was gilded at last with 
one ray of heathen virtue, we seek in vain for a redeeming feature 
in the character of his successor. Niebuhr pronounces him “a 
man far more vicious and vulgar than Otho,” and declares it 
superfluous to speak of hu brutal mimners and his beastly 
voracity.” Aulus Yitellius was the son of Lucius Yitellius, 
one of tho most fawning courtiers of Tiberius, but a man of great 
militaiy talent. Having been consul in A.Dr 34, he was ap- 
pointed in the next year to the government of Syria, and carried 
the Homan arms beyond tlie Euplirates, expelling Artabanus TIL, 
and placing Tiridates on the throne of Parthia. His politic 
hesitation to enforce the worship of Caligula on the Jews caused 
the tyrant to recal him with the puiq>oseof putting him to death; 
blit he saved his life by becoming liimself the emperor’s abject 
worshipper; and the IflvO arts secured liiiii the favour of Claudius, 
with whom he shared tJio consulship in a.d. 48. His son Aulus, 
bom in a.d. 16, followed his father’s example from his earliest 
youth, as the flatterer of each Caesar in succession. He was the 
minion of Tiberius at Caprew, the fellow-charioteer of Coius in 
the circus, the comrade of Claudius in gambling and gluttony ; 
and ho overcame Nero’s first bashfulness about coming forward to 
sing in public. Still his natural talent enabled him to acquire 
some distinction in learning sind rhetoric, and his government of 
Africa gained him a reputation for integrity.* But he obtained a 
very different notoriety at Home by a raj)acity which is said to 
have extended to tlie pilfering of the golden ornaments of the 

c 

think of its justirc in {'cncral, tluit they who have enjoyed life tlio most, aro often the 
most ready to <iuit ii, was never more conspicuously fuirdlcd than in this example. 
It isxdcasiUit to thiuk that the last thoughts of this misguided spirit wore for tlio 
peace of his country, and the safety of his friends, to whom ho counselled sub- 
missiou.'* 

^ Suet. VilcU. 5. ** Singnlarcm innocontiani pnestitit ; ** a statement on which 
Mr. Merivalc remarks, “Such testimony in favour of a. man who lum received no 
quarter from oi-dinary history ought to be sjKjeiiiod. Yet it is open to us to Gn([uiru 
whether the 'iunocenco' here signali/Asl implies equity and moderation towards the 
provincials, or indulgence and popular manners in connection with Itomon officislsi 
tho qvuestors, and proconsular staff.” 
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temples^ and by a profasion which had reduced him to poverty at 
the time when he was sent by Galba to take the command in 
Lower Gksrmany. At his elevation to the empire he was fifty-four 
years old, confirmed in tlio most ignoble liabits of sensual in- 
dulgence and indolence, ^^sluggisli and indifferent, with no 
thought beyond the morrow, yet all the more subject to bo worked 
on by cool intriguers, and led into sudden excesses of violence and 
cruelty.” He liad scarcely moved from his quarters in Gaul, when 
he received news of the battle of Bedriacum ; and, gliding down 
the Sa6ne in his barge, ho was met at Lygn by liis victorious 
generals, with tlie Othoiiian Icad&s who had come to make their 
submission. A pretext was made fqp several executions in reveng- 
ing the murder of Galba; but Titius, Suetonius, Froculus, and 
others of the most eminent chiefs were spared, and the heirs of 
the condemned were allowed to enjoy their property. His first 
acts of government were marked l3y.tlieir moderatiom He refused 
the name of Caesar, and did not for the x)rcsent assume the title 
of Augustus ; and he gave proof of some desire to restore public 
decency by banishing the soothsayers, and forbidding tlie knights 
to enter the ai*ena. He attempted to recover the empire out of 
the hands of the soldiery by his disposition of the legions, and 
especially by disbanding the prmtorian cohorts. Mcsinwhile the 
advance of his rude soldiery, recruited chiefly from the Celts and 
Germans, was marked by plunder and other disorders, of which 
the Cisalpine had had a terrible foretaste from the armies of 
Valcns and Caecina. At Ticiniim tlie drunkdli orgies of the 
emperor and his officers were disturbed by a quarrel, in which the 
camp was for a time threatened with an open conflict From 
Cremona, Vitellius turned aside to view tlie battle-field of Bedri- 
acum, with its still miburied bodies now decaying, looking upon 
which, witliQut a sign of grief or horror, he is reported to have 
said, Tlie corpse of an enemy always smells well, particularly 
of a citizen I ” As he approiichcd Rome, and was greeted by the 
troop of suppliants for his favour, liis sluggish spirit rose to such 
a sense of his imperial dignity, that he was scarcely persuaded 
to lay aside at the Milvian bridge the garb and the pomp of 
war, witli which he purposed to have entered Rome like a con- 
quered city. Ascending to the Capitol, he embraced his mother 
and saluted licr by the tide of Augusta ; and on the following day 
he harangued the Senate and People, far too much in the tone of 
a conqueror. It was noticed with horror that the first edict which 
Vitellius issued os Chief Pontiff was dated on the 18th of July,* 
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the black anniyersaiy of the Allia and Crcmcra ; and the omen 
had already begun to be fulfilled by the proctamation of his 
successful competitor in the East. ^ 

Titus Flavius Vkspasianus was a worthy scion of tlic hardy 
Sabine stock, liaving becjn Lorn at Phalacrinc, near Ileatc, on the 
17th of November, a.d. 0 . Jlis family had not attained to any 
of the honours of the state, and at the age of sixty he founded 
the nobility of his house as the emperor of Rome. His humble 
father bore no other cognomen than tliat of his country, whicli 
descended to his elder son Titus Flavins Sabinus, while the 
emperor derived his from his mother, Vespasia Folia, the sister 
of a Homan senator,* who was left a widow when both her sons 
were young. After serving as militaiy tribune in Thrace and as 
quaistor in Crete and Cyrene, he became jedile and prmtor, was 
married about the end of A.n. 39, to Flavia Doniit.illa, and was 
indebted to the favour of the -freedman Narcissus for the legion 
which we have seen him commanding with such honour in Rritain 
(a.d. 43). He was consul for the last two months of the year 51 ; 
but the jealousy of Agrippina towards the friends of Narcissus tlirew 
him into the shade; and it was not till after her fall that ho 
obtained the jiroeonsulship of Africa. In an age wlieii it W'as 
less disgraceful for a noble to plunder a province than to earn an 
honest living, Vespasian, quitting office poorer even than when* he 
took it, incurred odium for becoming a contraclor fur the su})j)ly 
of beasts, and perhaps of slaves, from Africa. Following in the 
train of Nero to Greece, the rough Sabine offended the sensitive 
tyrant, less by his military bluiitm.*ss tlian by falling to sleep at 
his master’s performances. But the good sense, of which Nero 
retained some traces to the last, was shown hy his appointment of 
Vesiiasiaii to the eominaiid of the Jewish war (a.1). 60 ). Here 
the general of a nation that sighed for another einiperor found 
himself amidst a people who, jifter rejecting their Messiali, were 
eager to welcome or even invite pretenders to the title. TIk^ 
superstition natural to a Sahine was inflamed hy Jewish flatterers 
who applied to him the prophecies that promised the world a 
Saviour from Judtea; and, when he sacrificed on Mount Carmel to 


* The cufitom had now become common, of giving Iho elder of two suns tlio cogno- 
men of his father, and the younger a cognomen derived from the gens of his mother, 
a form whicrli must not be confounded with the adoptive 'names Thus, of 

the emperor’s sons, T. Flavius VesiMHiamis, and T. Flavius Domitinnus, the younger 
received fium liis mother, ])uni it ilia, the suniamo whichheinofle execrable. The 
jinenomcn of 1’itiis, by wliicli the elder is usually known, stems to have been common 
to the whole family. 
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the deity of the spot, the priest announced, from the inspection 
the entrails, that 4lls greatness should fuldl whatever purpose ho 


was meditating. But he witlistood all temptations to commit 
liimself even to the followers wlio looked to liim at every change 


of ovouts in Italy, and he gave liis adhesion with a soldier’s loyalty 
to each new emperor accepted by the Senate. Meanwhile, the 
belief in his destiny seems to have been common to himself and 
the Homan people. WlienMie sent his son Titus to congratulate 
Galba on his aticession, tlio youth, whose noble tuipect and disposi- 
tion marked liim as worthy of the highest fortune, was regarded 
as a candidate for adoption. On receiving news at Corinth of 
the death of Galba, Titus resolved .not to place himself as a 
liostage in the liands of Otlio or Vitellius ; and, returning by sea, 
he visited tlie shiiue of tlie ra])hian Venus at Cyprus. There, as 
he consulted tlie oracle ostensibly about the issue of the voyage, 
lie received intimations of the futiti-q, which confirmed his father 
in his secret designs. ♦ 

While Vitellius at Home cast oif the only restraint upon his 
tyrannyand carelessness at the news that Vespasian had dcclai^d in 
his behalf, the silence amidst which the soldiers had taken the oath 
of allegiance convinced Vespasitm that the time for action had ar- 
rived. The j'rguments of Mucianus, the proconsul of Syria, over- 
came his hesilatiou to commit himself at so advanced an age, his 
two sons, and his legions uut rained in civil war, to a conflict with 
the victorious barbarians of Vitellius. Tlie ileclaration of Tiberius 
Alexander, the prefect of Eg}l>t, in his favour, at once secured 
tlie Kast, and tlireatoucd Home with famine ; and, while Vespa- 
sian and Mucianus were cora 2 )leting their prejiarations at Caesarea 
and Antioch, Tiberius caused his soldiers first to proclaim the new 
emperor at Alexandria, on iJuly Ist, A.D. 69. Jhe example was* 
imitated in Judiea on the 3ril, and followed at Antioch, and 
through all the legions of the East, by the 16th of the same 
montli. The provinces from Greece to Armenia, with all the 
vassal kings, espoused the cause of Vespasian, and their resources 
were organized by him with the ability of a prince as well as a 
soldier. Tlie Jewish war was now ended, except the capture of 
Jerusalem ; and the conduct of the siege was left to Titus, while 
Vespasian distributed his remaining forces like one who already 
felt that on him rested the charge of tlie whole empire. Two 
armies were employed to keep the eastern provinces in order, and 
to guard the frontiers, while the third prepared to advance against 
Vitellius. The march was led by Mucianus, who collected money 




and adherents at every step of his progress. At Aquileia, he 
was joined by the three legions of lllyricum, which had resented 
the death of Otho by an open mutiny against Yitelllus ; and to 
them were added the army of Fannonia ini the garrisons of 
Dalmatia. 

Yitellius was in no condition to stem the advancing tide. He 
divided his time between slothful repose and extravagant gluttony^ 
to supply which the provinces contributed their dainties, at an 
expense of about seven millions sterling during his eight months’ 
rule. The reign of the freedmen was renewed within the palace, 
while public affairs fell entifcly into the hands of Yalens and 
Gweino. The northcni soliUeiy were decimated and demoralized 
by the climate and, the indulgences of Borne ; and the legions 
were discontented, as well as weakened by the drafting out of 
20,000 men to reorganize the praetorian guard. Tlie third legion 
revolted: the succours deipanded from Britain, Germany, and 
Spain, were wiililield ; and Africa, the only province that heartily 
espoused the cause of Yitellius, was distant from the scene of 
action. Jealousy had already sprung up between Ydens and 
CsBcina. The foimer had acted alone in reorganizing the prae- 
torians, and the latter was suspected of meditating treachery, 
when he led the vanguard of the enfeebled legions of Germany 
into the Cisalpine ; and Bassiis, the prefect of the Adriatic .fleet, 
aided him in corrupting the soldiers. The conflict was prccipibited 
by the eagerness of Antonius Primus, who, at the head of three 
legions, poured down from the Julian Alps, and advanced to 
Yerona, in spite of orders from Mucianus to await his coming up. 
The fleet declared for Yospasian, and Cascina would have done the 
same, had not his own soldiers tlnrown him into chains. Tlie field 
•of Bcdriacum, oq which the Yitellians had won their victory over 
Otho, was the scene on which tho personal courage of Antonius 
twice saved his army from defeat, and justified his rash advance 
by a decisive victory. The promises by which he had secured tho 
fidelity of his soldiers were fulfilled by the delivery of tho hap- 
less Cremona,” as Yirgil had called it for its fiite in a former civil 
war, to plunder and utter destruction ; the one melancholy vestige 
left of the fiourishing city being tho temple to the mephitic deity 
(Mephitis) of its marshes. Yalens, whose jealousy of Cnecina hod 
delayed his march, now di^spaired of the cause. Sending the bulk 
of his army to Ariminum, lie embarked at Pisa for Gaul ; but the 
coast was already occupied by the Flavian commander, Yalerius 
Paulinus, and, after various adventures, Yalens was taken prir 
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pasian, who was still detained in the East, securing the safety of 


the frontier, and canying out his plan for starving out the enemy 
at Rome by occupying Egypt and Africa. But this cautious 


policy was fortunately deranged by the precipitation of Antonius 
Primus, who, in the elation of victory, assumed to act by his own 


authority. Vitcllins, called away from liis bestial sloth and the 


c.ruelties that were prompted by his terror, had sent on some 
prretorian cohorts, witli a marine legion, and had himself advanced 
us far as their camp, at Mevania, at the foot of the Apennines, 
whcntlie news reached him that th6 fleet atMisenum had revolted, 
and the sailors h.od raised an insurrection in Campania, which 
soon spread through the Samnites, Pelignjans, and Marsians. 

The heart of Italy was more excited by the personal struggle of 
two obscure adventurers than by the war of classes in the last age 
of the Republic.” Wliilo Vitellius* returned to Rome, to make a 
last desperate appeal for help, Antonius, after a difiicult passa^ 
over the Apennines in the wet season, came down upon the Vitel- 
lian army in the valley of the Nar. Dispirited by the emperor’s 
desertion, they were terrified into submission at the sight of the 
head of Valens, who was put to death at Urbino. Antonius not 
only sufforeil them to retain their arms, but made offers to Vitel- 
lins, which Av ere confirmed by Mucianus, of an ample provision for 
luxurious case iu Campania, on condition of his abdication. The 
emperor had already settled tlic terms in a personal interview with 
Fbivius Sabinus, whom he had kept at Rome, and had come Ibrth 
from the palace with his family iu mourning, wlien the fugitive 
soldiers who filled the city rose in tumult, and bore liim back to 
the palace. The Senate and all the chief persons of the city had 
alrcatly repaired to the house of Sabinus, and were escorting him,, 
as his brother’s representative, to the palace, when they were 
attacked and routed by the Vitcllians. Sabinus fled to the 
Capitol, whither his cliildreii and his nephew Domitian were also 
carried during the night In tlie ihoming, a tumultuous assault 
was made upon the Capitol, and the temple of the three Gods, 
the head of the Roman world, which had been saved even from the 
Gauls, perished for the second time in the flames of a civil war. 
The assault was successful; Domitian escaped, disguised in the 


robes of a priest; but Sabinus was faken prisoner and put to 
death in presence of VitcUius, who had watched the whole in 
abject helplessness. This muider of course cut off all hope of 
accommodation, and the populace and slaves were armed to meet 
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the forces of Antonins, who hastened his march upon the city. 
The combat at tlic gates of Home was decided by a Flavian divi- 
sion, which forced its way in through the Golline Gate, and took 
the defenders in tlie rear. “ Tlie victors entered pell-mell with 
the vanquished, for the gates of Homo now sh)od, it seems, always 
open, and the combat was renewed from street to street, the popu- 
lace looking gaily on, applauding or hooting as in the theatre, 
and helping to drag the fugitives from the shops and taverns for 
slaughter. Tfic rabble of tlie city, men and women, half-drunk; 
half-naked, dabbled in the blood of the dead and dying, or threv- 
themselves into the defenceless^ houses, and snatched their plunder 
even from the hands of the §oldicrs. Home had seen the conflicts 
of armed men in her streets imder Sulla and Ciima, but never 
before such a liideous mixture of levity and ferocity; never before 
had. her bastard brood, the worthless mob of the Forum, beti*ayed 
so flagrantly their eontempt ‘for the weal and honour of their 
country.” Tlie Vitellians were at last forced back within the 
defences of the prastorian camp ; but the Flavians had brought 
their battering engines with them ; and in no long time the camp 
was stormed, and every man found within it put to the sword. 
During the storm of the city, Vitellius had cseai)ed to his wife’s 
house ui)on the Aventiuc, intending to fly in the night to Turra- 
cina, where his brother was still in arms. But his restless indeci- 
sion brought liim back to the palace, wlicro lie roamed the emply 
halls in terror at their very solitude. The victorious soldiers found 
him hidden behind a curtain, an<l wore dragging him tJirongli the 
streets, with a halter round his neck, his liaiids bound behind liis 
back, and his dress torn, when one of his own German soldiers 
struck at him, perhaps in mercy. The >vounded wretch was still 
•goaded on with the points of spears, his head kept erect by a 
sword beneath his cliin, while he was made to witness the destruc- 
tion of his own statues ; and, after suflering all the insults that 
the rabble could inflict, he was despatched with iunumerablo blows 
at the Gemonian stairs; — a**fitting end for tlie vile being who, 
after a life prostituted to the gratification of four successive 
tyrants, had no sooner been raised to a state of honour, than 
he rebelled against his benefactor, and made war upon two suc- 
cessive emperors, for no higher prize than to indulge bis beastly 
appetites with the tcsoutcob of the empire. . His fall took place 
on the 2l8t of Decemlicr, a.d. 69, almost a yem* from his procla- 
mation at Cologne, and eight months from his acknowledgment 
by the Senate on tlie death of Otho : but only three months wera 
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assigned to his reign in the annals of the empire; for the accession 
of Yespasian was dated from his proclamation at Alexandria on 
the 1st of Jnly. During flie few remaining days of this eventful 
year, tlie Senate decreed all the imperial honours to Vespasian ; 
the soldiery plundered, wiUi little restraint from their chiefs, who 
were occupied with dividing the dignities of tJie empire among 
fliemselvcs ; Arrius Varus was appointed prefect of the prsetorian 
guards ; and the young Domitian, who now received the name of 
Cn)sar, was entrusted witli the government of the city, Antonius 
Primus hoping to rule in liis name. Tlie last show of resistance 
ceased with the suiTcndcr of LucHis Vitellius, whose troops were 
brought disarmed to Home, where he himself was put to death. 
Tlic Senate passed a decree for the restoration of the Capitol ; and 
the arrival of Miiciarius soon proved to all parties that they had a 
master, deteniiiued to enforce order, not only by severity, but 
even by cruelty. Tlic deatli of ftajerianus, the son of Galha’s 
colleague Piso, followed in the next yetir by that of his cousin 
L. Piso in Africa, brought the shiin of murder upon the revolution 
which ended a triple civil war, and restored a settled government 
to the cin])irc.* 

On tJje 1st of January, a.d. 69, the entrance of Vespasian upon 
the consulship, with liis sou Titus, who had already obtained a 
reputation worthy^ of the eminrc, while Domitian nominally 
governed Borne as pimtor, was the inauguration of a now dynasty 
as well as of a new reign. The Roman world, trained by a cen- 
tury of despotism to expect and obey a master, transferred to the 
Plaviaii Jioiise tlie reverence wliioli they had so long given to the 
Julian, with the addition of a superstitious regard, founded on 
the prophecncs which were said to have greeted Vespasian in 
Judicji. The Orientals even invested him with^ divine attributes^ 
and the cynical bluntness with which the Sabine veteran at first 
scoiiied the superstition did not prevent the Alexandrians, and 
perhaps liimscif, from being imposed upon by the appearance of 

* Air. Alnrivale lias the rolhwiii*; important remarks ou out autlvoTities for the period 
hciivcoii the death of Nero and the accession of Vespasian ; — “The account 1 havo 
follou'cd is circuiiistaiiiiiil niul consistent, and 1 can not ahainlon lines so vijforously 
li-aceil by Tacitus for tlie rihaldry and satire of Suetonius and Dion. Indeed the 
Jlistttrlns of Tacitus, which f'ivc the iiarnitivo of these tiiiics in greater detsil th.aii it 
seems nocessni^ hero to follow, are, in ny judgment, moro to he relicil on than his 
Annals The pictures ho lias dniwn of Galbo, Otlio, Vitellius, and Vcsjwsian, Iwnr 
the full impress of triitli. They exhibit cliaracters aptly moulded hy the circiim- 
stancos in which they are placed, with such a niixtiiro of good and evil ns stamps 
tlKMii at once os genuine.” 
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his miraciilons euro of the blind and lame, who were bidden by 
Serapis to seek his aid. The messengers who brought the news 
of the victory and capture of Cremona found envoys from the 
Parthian king at Alexandria, offering Vespasian the aid of 40.000. 
cavalry; and Tacitus miuks it as a sj)Iendid and happy thing, tiiat 
such help should be offered and not needed. Tlinnks were returned 
to Vblogeses, who was directed to send his embassy to the Senate. 
But these bright promises were overshadowed by the beginnings 
of the evil that caused the Flavian dynasty to end in a tyranny 
worse than Nero’s; and Titus, before departing to finish the 
Jewisli AVar, had to use all his power of persuasion to mitigate 
his father’s anger at tlie conduct of Domitian at Home. Vespa- 
sian was mcanwliilc, engaged at Alexandria in expediting corn- 
vessels to relieve the scarcity which began to be felt at Rome ; 
and lie was further detained during the spring by adverse winds. 
Sailing from Alexandria in 3fiiy, he toiiclicd at various places in 
Asia and Greece, wliere his personal presence might be useful, 
and only reached the city in the middle of the summer. Tlie 
emperor may have lingered in order to reap the benefit, without 
the odium, of the unflinching firmness with which the government 
was conducted by Muciamis, who put to death the sou of Vitcllius, 
checked the follies of Domitian, and drove Antonins Primus from 
the city to tlie camp of Vespasian, who honoured his past scmces 
without sufiering him to become dangerous. If Mucianus hiinsL-If 
was Rowing into a position to inspire jealousy, the slate of tlie 
provinces gave an opportunity for employing him elsewhere. 

Nothing attests more stiikingly the power of the liomnii empire, 
imposing upon the imagination of its subjects as well as enforcing 
their obedience, tlian the quiet attitude in wliich tlie provincials 
watched the civil wars. Though Gaul had been so recently con- 
quered when the great conflict began between Ca?sar and tlio 
Senate, no formidable insurrection broke out till in the crisis that 
followed Nero’s death ; and then the revolt of some of the oldest 
allies of Home was provoked ty personal WTongs. We have seen 
that the offshov4 of the German Chatti, who were settled, under 
the name of Batavi, in the delta formed by the moutlis of tlio 
Maas, the Waal, and the Hhinc, already contributed to the army 
of CsBsar that cavalry, traliicd in their native nctherlands to swim 
broad and deep rivers, which tdbk a conspicuous part in all tho 
ensuing wars. One of the commanders of tliis cavalry, under 
Nero, was Claudius Civilis, adiief of the royal race, whoso iiame 
seems to show that he had received the Homan citizenship as a* 
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client of the Claiidian house. Like Hannibal and Sertorius, with 
whom he earned a comparison by the undaunted pertinacity of his 
resistance to Home, he had lost an eye. On some unknown ground 
of suspicion, his brother Julius Paulus was beheaded by Fontcius 
Capito, the legate of Lower Germany,* and Givilis himself was 
sent in chains to Hero (a.d. 68). The impartial justice of Galba 
in acquitting him was resented by tlie legions of the proviA;o ; 
and, though protected by Vitellius from motives of prudence, 
Givilis felt tliat he was the mortal enemy of Home. The oppor- 
tiinily of revenge was offered, not only by the march of Vitellius 
to Italy, but by a state of general discontent among the Belgie 
ti’ibcs, which was inflamed by the emissaries of Givilis. It was 
one of tlie rasli acts of Antonins Priimis to invoke the aid of Givilis 
for the cause of Vespasian ; and the Batavian chief, who was only 
waiting for a pretext to attack the troops left by Vitellius upon 
the lihinc, summoned the heads of Jiis own and kindred tribes* to 
a banquet in a sacred grove, where the* ancient (.‘cremonies of reli- 
gion w'ore revived to consecrate the blow for independence. The 
Batavians were joined by the Ganinefates, who lived with them in 
the island, and by the important tribe of tlie Frisians, who 
expelled the Homan gari'isons and seized the flotilla of the Lower 
Hhinc. Some squadrons of Gallic and German horse deserted to 
them, and the Gallic prisoners were dismissed to rouse their 
countrymen to an effort for the overthrow of the Homan i)ower 
throughout Gaul. The danger was increased by the fact that the 
auxiliaries of the Hlienish armies wore composed, contraiy to the 
general practice, chiefly of levies fi-oin the neighbouring tribes. 
The result was seen when Mummius Lupercus, despatched into 
the island by .Hordeonius Flaccus, the governor of Upper Ger- 
many, led against Givilis an army with its right^vring composed 
of the auxiliaries of tlie Ubii and Treveri, while some Batavian 
horse were stationed on the left. The latter went over to their 
countiymcn ; the former fled ; and the defeated army found refuge 
in the “ Old Gamp ” of Bnisus (X(Aite?i). The success was fol- 
lowed by the mutiny of eight Batavian cohorts, who had been 
summoned to Home to aid ViteUius. Marching backwards, they 
crushed the legion stationed at Bonn, who were deserted by their 
Belgie auxiliaries in the battle, and joined Givilis. Still keeping 
up tho pretence on which ho had taken arms, Givilis summoned 

* It mast be bomo in mind that, tlnongboat the bistory of tins period Lower and 
Vjppcr Germany signify tbc Gallic provinces so named, on the left bank of the BliinOi 
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the troops at Gastra Yctcra to take the oath to Vespasian. They 
remained faithful to YitcUius ; and the same feeling in the army 
of Hordeoniiis broke out into a mutiny, which delayed the relief 
of the besieged camp. On the news of the victory near Cremona, 
Hordeonius administered the oaili of allegiance to Vespasian to 
his reluctant legions; but the envoys, who were themselves Gauls, 
onacarrying the like demand to the camp of Civilis, only hacl 
their own fidelity corrupted. Civilis took advantage of the appa- 
rent removal of the cause of W'ar to make a sudden attack on the 
Romans, in which many standards and prisoners were taken, but 
the Germans wem beaten back with the loss of their foremost 
warriors. Vocula, the legato of Hordeonius, succeeded for a 
moment ill relieving Caslra Vetera; but he retired almost imme- 
diately, taking witli him a thousand of its defenders ; and the 
reunion of the legions at Novesium (If^auss) was followed by 
another mutiny, in which Hordeonius was put to death, Vocula 
lied, and the army dispersed into disorderly bands. Three legions, 
however, voluntarily reimiled lliemselvcs under the commaiul of 
Vocula, and saved Moguntiacuin (Mayence)^ the capital of Ui)p(T 
Germany, fi’Oin the victorious insurgents, who Jiad overrun tlio 
whole territory of the TrevirL 

The news of the successes of Civilis flew through Gaul at Hkj 
same time that reports were spresid of an attiick on the Danubiaii 
frontier by the Dacians and Sanuatians, and of a great insurrection 
in Britain. Tlie Druids proclaimed anotlier oveillirow of Rome by 
the Gallic arms ; and Civilis took the measures of an able leiider to 
accomplish the prediction. In order to seduce the Ga^ic auxili- 
aries in the Roman army, he formed a conspiracy with Classicus, 
who commanded a scpiadi’on of the Treviri, another Treviraii named 
Julius Tutor, and Julius Sabinus, a Liiigon. The plot broke out 
oil the marcli of Vocula to the mlief of Castra Vetera; and the 
ilefeclion of the Gallic auxiliaries was followed by the murder of 
Vocula by the emissaries of Classicus, the mutiny of the legions, 
and the junction of the wholb army with tlic forces of Civilis. The 
garrison of Castra Vetera, who capitulated on promise of their 
lives, were massacred, after being forced to swear fidelity to the 
Gauls ; and Civilis cut the long ruddy locks which he hsid vowed 
to let grow till he laid taken vengeance on his foes. He now 
formed the scheme of setting up a kingdom, with its capital at 
Cologne, and sought supernatural direction from Velcda, ‘‘the 
virgin queen and priestess of the Bructeri, who dwelt aloof in «■ 
tower on tlic Lipiic, and whom ilicy were wont to consult and 
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worship with saperstitious awe.” The captive Roman general, 
Lupercas, whom he sent to her, doubtless to be offered to the old 
northern deities, escaped that fate, and furnished an evil omen for 
the sender, by being slain by his attendants on the way. The 
Roman power was now utterly overtlirown along the left bank of 
the Rhine, from its mouth to the Lake of Constance, the only 
fortified places that still held out being Moguntiacum, anfl the 
Helvetian capital Yindonissa, at the junction of the three Swiss 
rivers which unite to fall into the Rhino above Basel.* Tho rest 
of Gaul was destitute of Roman armies ; but^the utter defeat of 
Julius Sabinus by the Sequani proVed how fax the provincials were 
from being unanimous in transferring their allegiance to a Gallo- 
German empire. 

Thus, the close of the year 69, which witnessed the establishment 
of a new dynasty at Rome, thrciitened the loss to the empire of 
one of its fairest provinces. Miicianus hastened to meet tho 
danger before Transalpine Gaul should be entirely lost. While 
two legions were summoned from Spain, tmd another from Britain, 
three were at once sent forward from Italy, under Petilius Ccrialis, 
while Domitian followed more leisurely to reap the honours of the 
war. The Gauls who had not yet joined the insurrection had now 
to take their part. At a congress summoned in flio territory of 
the Remi, — ^whose capital {R/ieims) became long after tho sacred 
scat of the French monarchy — they decided on submission, and 
called on the Treviri to lay down their arms. The leaders of tho 
revolt made no attempt to seize the passes of the Alps, and the 
liomans,i crossing them in two divisions, were joined by auxiliaries 
from Rhmtia. The revolted legionaries, whom Tutor sent to meet 
the 21st legion in the valley of the Rhine, seized the opportunity 
to desert back again; the Treviri and Lingones sjjeedily submitted;* 
and Ccrialis, entering Treves in triumph, harangued the penitent 
legionaries and provincials on the blessings of the Roman yokc.t 

* This great city and frontier fortress, th(% namo of which is preserved in the 
wretched hamlet of Windinch, near Brugg, grew from its original site on the tongue of 
land between tho Anr and tho Beuss to an extent of twelve miles from north to south. 
All that now remains of it are tho traces of an amphitheatre, a subterranean aqueduct^ 
which conveyed water from Brauneggberg, three miles otf, foundations of walls, with 
broken pottery, inscriptions, and coins, which are turned up by tho spido. ** Within 
tho ancient walls of Yindonissa,” says Gibbon, ** the castle of Habsburg, tho abbey of 
Kdnigirield, and tho town of Briick, have successively arisen. The philosophic tra- 
veUor may compare tho monuments of Boman conquest^ of feudal or Austrian tyranny, 
of monkish superstition, and of industrious freedom. If he be truly a philosopher, 
he will applaud tho merit and happiness of his own time.’* 

t Tac. Hist. iv. 74 In the line speech hero given toCerialis, Tiinitus is, in fact, 

VOL. 111. u 0 
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After a futile attempt to shal:e tlic fidelity of Cerialis by false 
news of the death of Vespasian, Civilis mode a sudden attack upon 
his camp beyond the walls of Treves. The Roman, after retrieving 
fhc day by his personal exertions, atoned for having saiFered him- 
self to be surprised, by the vigour with which he improved his 
victory. Tlie people of Cologne attacked the rear of the fugitives, 
and ^ve up to the Romans tlie wife and children of Civilis. The 
Fourteenth Legion from Britain made good its landing, though 
so narrowly that the empty transports were destroyed by the 
Caninefates. Hemmed in on all sides, Civilis retreated to tlie Bata- 
vian island, and made a last Stand at Vetera Costra, protecting 
4iis position by diverting pc^ of the waters of the Rhine. The 
attack of the Romans was entirely baffled, till a deserter showed 
a path through tlie morass, which broiiglit them upon the flank of 
the enemy, whose skill in passing the streams enabled them to 
escape into the country of the Frisians and Chauci. The courage 
with which Civilis still fought partial actions — ^in one of which 
the prffitorian galley was captured and sent as an offering to 
Veledo— taught the somewhat sluggish Roman general the pru- 
dence of listening to his secret overtures, and Cerialis admitted 
him to teims on the old pretext of his having taken up arms in 
the cause of Vespasian. The end of the war was announced to 
Mucianus and Domition while they were yet at Lyon. The abrupt 
cessation of the “Histories ” of Tacitus conceals all further know- 
ledge of the fate of Civilis, while depriving us of our best autho- 
rity for matters of more moment But Dion and Plutarch have 
preserved an account of tlie last pathetic episode of^this last 
stand for Gallic freedom, which we cannot relate better than in 
the words of the modem historian. After his defeat by tlie 
•Sequani, “ Julius Sabinus caused a trusty slave to set fire to his 
house and to give out that he liad perished in the flames. The 
story obtained credit, and search ceased to be made for him, 
while he concealed himself in a cave in a deep forest. To his 
faithful spouse, Eponina, he ix)ntrived to communicate the secret. 
She joined him in his retoat, and continued there to live with him 
for the space of nine years, interrupted only by her journeys, 
even as far as Rome, to consult with his friends, and leom if it 
might bo possible to procure his pardon. In that hiding-place 

acoouutmg to liis oyra consclonco fur tlie BolfUh tjmmy of his countrymen. AVe must 
admit, in the cuso of the Bomans as promptly os in our own, that the snidnenoss oi 
tho mass of thoii* subjects in the prospect of tlirowing off tho yoke speaks favourahly 
{or its OAsini'Ss and mildness. Morivolo. 
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she bore bor husband two sons, and at last the whole party ven- 
tured to present themselves together to the emperor. Eponina 
told the affecting story of her conjugal devotion, and shewing tlio 
pledges of her love, declared that she had endured to bear them 
in misery and darkness, that the suppliants for mercy might be 
the more in number. But Vespasian, it is said, was utterly un- 
moved. He pitilessly commanded the execution of both husband 
and wife. Eponina exclaimed that it was a happier lot, than to 
live in the guilty enjoyment of his blood-stained sovereignty.” 
Whatever doubts attend tlie details of the story,* it is well used 
by Thierry to point the moral of the fall of the Gallic nation : — 

Such was the last blood shed for the cause of ancient Ghiul, the 
last sict of devotion to a social order, a government, a religion, the 
retm'ii of which was neither possible nor desirable.” And, in a 
somewhat different sense, the remark may be applied to 4lie 
victoiy, which Titus completed in iSie some year, at the opposite 
extremity of liis father’s empire, over a people whose religion the 
Itomans scorned and hated as much as the Druidism of the Gauls. 
But the destniction of Jerusalem cannot bo viewed by a Chris- 
tian writer apart irom its connection with the establishment 
of the spiritual system which was to fulfil the object, while 
superseding the necessity, of the sanctuary chosen by Jehovah 
upon earth. 

Jerusalem was taken early in September, a.d. 70, and it was in 
the summer of the following year, about the second anniversaiy of 
Vespasian’s accession, that Titus returned to Rome, and celebrated 
a joint triumph with his fatlicr. Tlie restoration of peace in the 
•E^t and West enabled Vespasian, like Augustus, to close the temple 
of Janus, which had stood open since that emperor’s Grermon 
Wars, or, to use the epochs named by Orosius, from the birth of 
Christ to the overthrow of the Jewish nation. It is this new aspect 
of tranquiUiiy, after so many years of war upon the ftontiors, 
and sufferings at the heart of the en^pire, that gives its peculiar 
character to Vespasian’s otherwise uneventful reign. For this he 
was admired by the people, and eulogized by a new generation of 
court poets, such as Silius Italicus, as if the rude Sabine soldier 
had been a second Augustus ; his true merit being that he guarded 
the ftontiers with militaiy skill and firmness, and enforced at 

* Those doubts sffect the details only. Wo cannot refuse to accept the main fact, 
when Plutarch tdls us that he saw one of the sous at Delphi. A motive has been 
for the seenungly wanton execution of Sabinus in h^ pretended descent from 
JulmCasar. 
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home the sober fragality of which he himself set the example. 
Though the corruption of the Boman people was too deep for an 
effectual cure, they had Icomt that the senseless worship of wealth 
and luxury by their princes and nobles was thdr own degradation 
and misery; and, CYcn the higher classes, exhausted by the pur- 
suit of pleasure, were ready to welcome an invigorating change. 
It was the feeling of a new life that invested with an enthusiastic 
regard the ungracefiil form and features, the rude but regular 
habits, and the sprightly but coarse conversation of the emperor. 
One saying recorded of him may serve as a specimen at once of 
his cynical humour and of his' eontempt for flattery ; at the point 
of death, he whispered to his attendants : Ah ! methinks 1 am 
becoming a god I” Niebuhr has pronounced the judgment that 

Titus Flavius Yespasianus, with all his faults, was the true 
restorer of the state, a fact which has never yet been sufSciently 
acknowledged. He did indedd things which are a stain on his 
character that can never be wiped off; but if we take him as he 
was, and consider what could be expected of him, wc shall find 
great excuses for his faults. • • • His government was tho- 
roughly beneficial to tlic Roman world. ... It is a fact 
beyond all doubt, that, considering the time in which he lived, 
Vespasian was an excellent, straightforward, and just man, in a 
negative sense, for he did not moke himself guilty of tyranny ; 
and in his reign there occur but few cases of extortion. . . . 
He reclaimed his subjects by his example from their luxurious 
way of living, — a remarkable reform, . . . Vespasian governed 
the empire with care and conscientiousness, and restored the 
finances. He showed no mistrust towards the governors of the 
provinces ; but at the same time protected the subjects against 
them whenever it was necessary.” 

One of the first acts of his reign was the censorship in which he 
purified the Senate. That august body had now been reduced to 
two hundred members, mapy of them worthless usurpers of the 
places left vacant by death and banishment While the emperw 
acted with a just severity, his son Titus, who was his colleague in 
the censorship, is charged with using the opportunity to proscribe 
the objects of his suspicion. Vespasian frankly accq>ted tho 
Augustan policy of preserving the Senate’s dignity, and using it 
ns the instrument of government For several years he reftised, 
not only the title of P(Uer Patrue^ but even the tribunitian power. 
While restoring discipline to the army, his conduct to the pro- 
vinces was too much like the administration of martial law at tho 
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caprice of the supreme Imperator. If Spain waa rewarded for its 
fidelity to Galba and himself by the Latin citizenship, Greece was 
reduced to the tributary state as the penalty of its flatteiy of Nero, 
and its fate was shared by Samos, llhodes, Lycia, and Byzantium. 
The dependent kingdoms of Thrace, Cilicia, and Commagenc, 
were reduced to Roman provinces. These measures tended to 
restore the revenue, which had been sacrificed by the indiscrimi- 
nate extension of tbe franchise, and pillaged in every way during 
the reign of extravagance and licence under Nero. Tlie restora- 
tion of the finances was one of Vespasian’s greatest works, and 
that not in the narrow spirit of parsimony sometimes attributed to 
him, but as a means to the dignity and splendour, as well as the 
security of the empire. To repair the waste of the past, to meet 
pressing expenses, and to place the state on a sound financial 
basis for the future, Vespasian is said to have declared that he 
needed tlie' sum of forty millions *0? sesterces. The immediate 
result of his efforts wiis to restore an orderly economy: their 
lasting monuments were seen in the rebuilding of the Capitol, the 
erection of the temple of Peace, to commemorate the tranquillity 
of his reign, the building of a new Forum/ and the provision for 
the favourite enjoyments of the populace, in the Baths of Titus, 
and above all, that most stupendous of all tlie monuments of 
antiquity, the Flavian amphitheatre or Colosseum,* Uncultured 
as Vespasian was in Greek learning and polite accomplishments, 
he exercised a munificent jiatronage of letters, chiefly for the sake 
of providing a solid education for the upper classes. The cele- 
brated Quintilian was the first rhetorician who enjoyed the 
regular salary allotted by Vespasian to jiublic teachers, and ho 
first received tlie consular insignia from l)omitian. The system, 
borrowed from tlie Greek kings of Egy^it, strengthened the governr • 
nient by its control over the education of the young, at a certain 
cost of independence, which may account for the hostility with 

* It seoms uinicceRsary to repeat the oft>rnpcated dcscriptioDS of these edifices. A 
full accoimt of them will bo found in the Dictionary of Greek and Romm AiidiiquUka, 
end in the article Rama in the Dictionary of Geography. Gibbon’s oloiiuent descrip- 
tion of tliQ sports of the amphitheatre is too well known to need quotation. It should 
be obaenred that Yesposnin, while making so magnificent a provision for the hunts of 
vild beasts and sea fights {venalioncs and naumachioe) was averse to gla<liatorial 
combats. Both the Baths of Titus and the Colosseum were erected within the site 
of Nero's golden house, which was demolished by order of Vespasian ; the colossal 
btatue which gave its name to tlie former edifice being alone preserved, but with 
the head of Titus substituted for that of Nero. Such was the rude Iwbino's idea of 
artistie fitness I 
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which it was regarded by Tacitus. The result of scorning the 
proffered alliance was seen in the fate-of the philosopher Helvidius 
Priscus, — the greatest blot on Vespasian’s character for clemency. 
It is true, however, that Helvidius gave him no small provocation 
by an impracticable resistance to a power which it would have 
been both hopeless and useless to overturn. The son-in-law of 
Faetns Tlirasca, and the sharer of his Catonlc stoicism, Priscus 
was exiled by Nero when he put Thrasca to death. Itecalled by 
Galba, he seems to have fancied that some measure of republican 
liberty might be extorted from a new dynasty, or at least that he 
was bound to deliver his own soul by unseasonable protests. He 
is said to liave had a private**gnidge against Vespasian, who long 
boro his attacks, though with growing impatience, replying on one 
occasion to the assertion of the Senate’s right to elect the Prince 
with the threat, “ Either my son shall sucqped me or I will have 
no successor.” At length Heliridius was banished, and tlic sen- 
tence was followed, upon some new provocation, by a hasty order 
for his death, which Vespasian attempted in vain to recal. Do- 
mitian, however, made w’ar upon the philosopher’s memory and 
family, banishing his Widow Fannia, and putting to death Hercii- 
nius Senecio, because the latter wrote a life of Helvidius at the 
request of the former ; while his son, Helvidius Prisons, was one 
of those victims of the tyrant, whose fate Tacitus records as' also 
the disgrace of an obsequious Senate.* Vespasian’s enmity to the 
philosophers was- the dictate of policy rather than passion ; and 
the edict for the banishment of the whole of the Stoic and Cynic 
sects was enforced with a contemptuous moderation. When the 
Cynic Demetrius, who, with others of the emperor’s chief opi) 0 - 
nents, ^vas sentenced to deportation to an island, persevered to the 
‘last in his invectives, Vespasian exclaimed in scorn, “ I will not 
kill a dog that barks at me.” But the retort must not be recorded 
witlioiit a reflection on the necessity which drives even well- 
meaning tyrants to make sv<jh war upon the theorists whom one 
of them used to brand as “ ideologists.” 

The firm and quiet com’se of Vespasian’s laborious administra- 
tion was not interrupted by the rise of some insignificant pre- 
tenders ; and, after reigning for almost exactly ten years, dating 
from his proclamation at Alexandria, on July 1st, a.I). 69, he 
died, in his seventieth year, exhausted by his life of toil and the 
cares of government, without any positive disease, on the 23rd of 
June, A.D. ^9. He was quietly succeeded by his son, Titus Caesar 
* Thc. Afjrr/e. 46 'r—Nostna duxere Hdvidium in carcerem inoniu. 
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Yespasianas, sumomcd the delight of the human race.” Before 
examining the claims which his brief reign gave him to such an 
epithet, we must turn aside from the records of human action to 
one grand exhibition of divine power which occurred just two 
months after the emperor's accession. The Histoiy of the World 
demands a special record of that catastroplie of nature, which, 
besides its awful grandeur, and the change it effected in the face 
of one of the fairest regions of Italy, involved at the time of its 
occurrence circiunstenccs of an interest only inferior to that which 
has been revived by the discovery of its effects in our own age. 
This was the first great eruption <tf Vesuvius upon record, involv- 
ing tlie destruction of the Greek cities of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, — ^a scene beheld with fahil curiosity by the grcjxt natiualist 
Pliny, and recorded by his neidicw, one of the most elegants of 
Latin writers, — and a catastrophe which WTapt in a winding sheet 
of ashes the living forms of daily «,nd domestic life, in one of the 
momentary i)hases of its activity, to be disinterred seventeen cen- 
turies later, as a vivid illustration of life under the Caesars. The 
connection of the catastrophe with the two Plinies makes it con- 
venient to introduce here some notice of names so conspicuous in 
Roman literature. The visitor to the city of Como (the ancient 
Novum Comnm) which stands at the southern end of its beautiful 
lake (Lacus Ijorius) sees in front of the cathedral two statues, with 
inscriptions in which the citizens record tlieir pride in the memory 
of their illustrious compatriots, Caius Plinius JSecundus, and liis 
nephew C. Plinius Ca?ctlius Secundus. The family belonged to 
Como, where its importance is still attested by inscriptions, and the 
younger Pliny is known to have been a native of the town, though 
it is not certain whether his uncle was born there or at Verona. 
The birth of the elder took j)lacc under Tiberiii8,,in a.d. 23 ; and, as 
was usual with the youth of W'calthy Italian families, he was taken 
to Rome at an early age, to attend the best teachers of rhetoric 
and philosophy. Here he comineiupcd that course of omnivorous 
study and litcrjiry activity, which made him one of the marvels of 
antiquity. When seiwiiig, as the commander of a troop of cavalry, 
in the German wars of Claudius, under L. Pomponius Secundus, 
he visited the whole frontier of Germany, from the shores of tlie 
Chauci to the sources of the Danube, and, in addition to the notes 
wliieh lie collected, composed, in flie intervals of his military 
duties, a treatise on the cavalry javelin exercise {de Jojculutime 
Equestri). Returning to Rome witli Pomponius in a.d. 52, he 
applied Umself to the study of jurisprudence, and pleaded causes. 
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Bat the line marked out for him by nature was not that of a Cicero 
or a Quintilian ; and he had fortunately no inducement to stay at 
Borne and tempt, like Seneca, the perilous times of Nero. Among 
the fruits of his retirement, spent probably for the most part at 
his own city, were The Student ” (Studiasus)^ prescribing the 
course to he followed for the training of an orator from the very 
cradle — a task perhaps undertaken for the sake of his nephew, who 
was bom in a.d. 61 — and a grammatical work in ten hooks, en- 
titled “ Douhtfiil Discourse ” (Ihibiua Sermo). TJpwards the close 
of Nero’s reign, Pliny resumed public life as procurator in Spain, 
where he was still absent when the dcatli of his brother-in-law 
G. Giocilius in a.d. 71, left his nephew to his charge, and, in his 
absence, the youth was phiced under the tutorship of Virginias 
Biifus, whom we ha've seen played so patriotic a part in the civil 
wars of A.D. 69. Returning to Rome about the end of the follow- 
ing year, Pliny adopted his nephew, whose letters speak of him 
with the reverence due to a parent and the profoundest admiration 
for his industiy and learning. To this source wq are indebted for 
one of those vivid and elegant pictures — ^which no other writer of 
letters has suri)a8sed — of the daily life of the unwearied student, 
who was at the same time employed by Vespasian, for Pliny 
had formed the emperor’s acquaintance in Germany. It was his 
practice to begin spending a portion of the night in studying by 
lamplight, at the festival of tlie Vulcanalia (towards the end of 
August), at first at a late hoiu* of the night, in winter at one or 
two o’clock in the morning. Before it was light, he betook liimself 
to the fmperor Vespasian,* and, after executing such commissions 
as he might be charged with, returned home and devoted tlie re- 
mainder of the early morning to study. After a slender meal, ho 
would, in the suinmer-time, lie in the sunshine while some one 
read to him, he himself making notes and extracts. He never 
read pny book witliout making extracts in this way, for he used to 
say that there was no book so bad, but that some good could be 
got out of it. He would tlicu^tako a cold bath, and after a slight 
repast sleep a very little, and then pursue his studies till supper- 
time. During rhis meal some book was read to him or commented 
on by him. At table, as might be supposed, he spent but a short 
time. Such was. his mode of life when in the bustle and confusion 
of the cify. When in retirement in the country, the time spent in 

* An incidental testimony to the industiy of the emperor, who, as wo learn from 
other sources, had himself called an hour before dawn, in order to read his des- 
patches.* 
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the bath was nearly the only interval not allotted to study, and 
that he reduced to the narrowest limits; for during all the 
process of scraping and rubbing he had some book read to him 
or himself dictated. When on a journey, he had a secretaiy by 
his side, with a book and tablets, and in the winter season made 
him wear gloves, that his writing might not bo impeded by the 
cold. He once found fault with his nephew for walking, as by so 
doing bo lost a good deal of time that might have been employed 
in study. By t]||s incessant application, persevered in throughout 
life, he amassed an enormous amount of materials, and at his death 
left to his nephew 160 volumes 6f notes and extracts {eUcterum 
emmentarii)^ written extremely smaH on both sides. While procu- 
rator in Spain, when the number of these books .was considerably loss, 
he had been offered 400,000 sesterces for them by one Largus Lici- 
nius. With some reason might his nephew say that, when compared 
with Pliny, those who had spoilt Jtheir whole lives in literary 
pursuits seemed as if they had spent them in nothing else than 
sleep and idleness. But when, on the other hand, we compare 
such a life either witli the activity of the old Romans, in the camp 
and in tlie forum, or with the healthful alternation of intellectual 
work with physical exercise, mental diversion, and social life, 
practised by the best students of our own age, we are constrained 
to confess that there were grave defects in the industry we admire, 
defects which go far to account for Pliny’s want of judgment 
in the use of his vast crude materials of knowledge. The iruits 
of his studies were embodied in his thirty-seven books of “Natural 
History,” uridor which title he includes every departnipnt of 
knowledge and art connected, directly or indirectly, with the 
physical uoiversc.* It embraces astronomy, meteorology, geo- 
graphy, mineralogy, zoology, and botany; but ti'oated in such s 
way that, among other digressions, he gives in one place on 
account of human inventions and institutions, and in another tho 
history of art is introduced & propos^of the materials employed by 
artists, bronze, marble, pigments, and precious stones. Touching, 
as Pliny states in his Preface, upon twenty thousand points of in- 
formation, derived from two thousand volumes, by authors who 
were for &e most port not read even by professed students, the 
work is an invaluable mine of tho knowl^ge of the ancients, to 
those at least who learn how to force their way through the super- 
incumbent strata of worthless matter, to track the ill-arranged 

* There is a rare old trandation of the work in racy Elusabethan Eng^ah, by 
Holland, London, 1601. 
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passages, and to detect the innumerable errors and misrepresenta- 
tions of older authorities, the inevitable result of attempting such 
an cncycloptedical compilation. There is no indication of original 
researdi or of the power to make it While Pliny resembles 
Aristotle and Bacon in his desire to bring into one focus all human 
knowledge of created things, he was as inferior to the Orcek 
philosopher in accurate observation and analytic power, as he was 
incapable of constructing, like the Englishman, an ^^organ’’ for the 
discover}’’ of truth. He resembles Bacon in an oi^jiivorous^ appetite 
for scientific facts, without the power of testing their scientific 
value, and in the fate by which each fell a victim to unseasonable 
curiosity in observation. It was fortunate for all posterity that 
such a writer iis his nephew, then only a youth of eighteen, was 
at hand to describe the convulsion of nature amidst which Pliny 
perished. 

In the first year of Titus *(a.d. 79), Pliny was admiral of 
the fleet stationed, as usual, at the promontory of Misonum, the 
northern headland of the Bay of Naples. Tlie mountain whicli 
formed the background of nature’s most beautiful amphitheatre had 
as yet none of the terrific grandeur with which imagination now 
invests it even when most quiescent. Its smoking cone hsul not 
been thrown up from the almost level line which marked its outline 
against the azure sky ; and from the sea-shore to its summit the 
eye ranged over an unbroken slope of the richest verdure, — on the 
north side forest trees and evergreen shrubs, the oak, chestnut and 
ilex, — on the sunny southern slopes, vines and fruit trees, which 
flouristed in the light soil formed by the ashes of long-forgotten 
eruptions. The geographer Strabo, writing at the time of Augus- 
tus, describes Vesuvius as surrounded by fields of the greatest 
fertility, with th 9 exception of the summit, which was for tlie 
most part level, and wholly barren, covered with ashes, and con- 
taining clefts and hollows, fonned among rocks of a burnt aspect, 
as if they had been eaten awi^v by fire; so that a person would be 
led to the conclusion that the spot had formerly been in a state of 
conflagration, and had craters from which fire had burst forth, but 
that these \mi been extinguished for want of fuel.” The fugitive 
bonds of Spartacus had actually taken refuge in one of tliesc 
extinct craters, and several gay Greek cities flourished along the 
coast, unconscious of their danger. At the north-west foot of the 
mountain lay Herculaneum, with its little port of Botina {llesina)^ 
and on the southern side, Pompeh stood on a rising ground, which 
was Clien close to the sea, and was in special favour as a residence 
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witli the Roman nobles, whose villas studded the whole coast of 
what Tacitus describes as the most beautiful of bays, before the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius changed the face of the country.’’ Tlie 
letters of Cicero refer to his favourite Pompeian villa.” About four 
miles further to the south, beyond the river Sarnus, lay Stabile. Six- 
teen years before this period (a.d. 63) tlie inhabitants of the coast 
had been warned by a terrible earthquake, that the subterranean 
fires were not yet “extinct for want of fuel;” and the excavations at 
Pompeii have shown that the citizens were still busy in repairing 
the overthrow of their cliicf buildings, wlien tlicy wore overtaken 
by the final catastrophe. * 

TIio younger Pliny describes flic great eruption from the point 
of view which invested it to liim with such mournful interest. On 
the 24th of August, a.d. 79, his uncle was at liis villa at Misenum, 
occupied as usual in study, when liis eye was enticed from his 
books by a cloud of unusual foTm,*wJiich hung in the still air over 
Vesuvius. It was flat like a table, and connected with the summit 
of the mounbiin by a well-defined thin stem, which gave its 
whole form the appearance of a pine tree. Tlie cloud, in fact, 
issued from the mountain itself; and it changed its colour, 
being black, white, or spotted, according as it was composed of 
ashes or earth. Ordering his cutter io be manned, the admiral 
invited his nephew to accompany him for a nearer view of the 
strange sight ; but the youth, who once incurred a rebuke for 
ivalking when he might have been reading, was too intent upon 
some composition, which liis uncle had liimself jjrescribcd.* A 
call of duty was added to curiositj’^, in the aiipcals of the people of 
the coast for help. At Retina flic aflErightcd sailors urged Pliny to 
turn back, but he sailed on, and as he approached tlie shore at the 
foot of the burning mountain, the jLshes, mixed with burning 
coals, fell upon his deck, and a shoal suddenly formed beneath his 
keel. He steered for Stabiie, and landed at the villa of Pompo- 
nianus, whom he found cmbarkuig in fright Restoring his 
fi’iend’s courage by his own cijmness, Pliny took his bath, and 
came to the supper table, where he conversed with his wonted 
cheerfulness, assuring the alarmed company that the lurid flames 
that began to light up the darkness of tlie night arose from the 
villages which the inliabitants were abandoning on the moimtain 
slope. Ho then went quietly to sleep ; but the attendants, ter- 
rified by the showers of pumice-stone, which were already filling 

* **ne8pondi| studera mallo me ; ctforU ipse^odacriberemdeder^ Mr. Mcrivide 
veil romorks that ** tlic npologctical whisper in the last clause is exquisite.” 
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the courts, roused him, to join Pomponianus, and they fled firom 
the house now rocking with the earthquake, to the open flelds 
with pillows tied on their heads as a protection from the showers 
of stones. The night came to an end ; hut the horror of the scene 
was increased by the preternatural darkness caused by the canopy 
of smoke, which covered the whole bay as far as Misenum, while 
the light ashes are said to have been wafted in one direction as far 
as Borne, and in the other to Africa, Egypt, and Syria.* By the 
light of torches and the flashes of the burning mountain, the 
fugitives made thgir way to the shore, only to find the sea tem- 
pest-tost by the heaving bottom, which permanently altered the 
whole coast ; and it was inipossible to embark. Pliny had laid 
himself down to rest upon a sail, wlien his attendants, terrified by 
the flames, which seemed rolling down upon them, preceded by a 
sulphurous stench, took to flight, leaving him with only two 
slaves. Some who looked back*%aid that they saw him attempt to 
rise, but ho sank again, suffocated, as his nephew conjectures, by 
the choking gases, the more easily as his lungs were naturally 
weak. His body was afterwards found with no marks of injury, 
even the dress being undisturbed. He died at the age of fifty- 
four. 

While the philosopher thus perished at the comparatively remote 
town of Stabile, a scene was passing at Pompeii, which no eye- 
witness has described. The impression made on us by the imagi- 
nation of the novelist, whose consummate skill has wrought the 
memorials of that catastrophe into one vivid and tragic picture, is 
far less deep and permanent than the emotions developed by the 
repeated study of tliose memorials themselves, — the forum and 
public buildings laid in ruins for 1800 years, but with some of the 
marks of repairs ip progress as fresh as if the workmen had just 
left them ; the streets with their soft pavement scored with tlic 
marks of carriages Uiat seem to have passed but an hour ago, 
and their walls scrawled wi^ rude drawings and notices that 
make us look round for the boys who have just run away ; — the 
houses, with their deserted courts and chambers so perfect, as to 
enable us to reconstruct the pattern of theGraeco-Boman mansion, 

' and to adorn its panels with copies of pictures as fresh as 
when first painted; the remains of their inhabitants caught in 
hasty flight, stifled in tlieir refuges, — skeletons stUl decked in 
hideous mockery with their jewels, the form of the fair girl 

* It is a well-attested fact that, in later eniptions, the ndies ef Vesuvius have been 
carried as far as l|gypt and Gonstantinople. 
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moulded in the ashes that entombed ber alive, — ^tbe bony band of 
tbe fugitive still clutcbing tbe purse that bo perhaps went back to 
save. But enough: — tbe highest wisdom was content to record 
tbe only parallels in history — the flood, and the fate of the cities of 
the plain — ^and to anticipate tbe final catastrophe which they 
faintly shadowed forth, in the simple words “ they ate and drank, 
they married and were given in marriage, and knm not^ till it 
came and took them all away.” In the case of Pompeii, we are 
told that the destruction was the more complete, as the people 
were gathered in the theatre, while at Herculaneum, which was 
overwhelmed in a ruin as complete, the inhabitants had longer 
time to escape. There was some difference, too, in the manner of 
their destruction. It is commonly supposed that Herculaneum was 
overwhelmed by a stream of lava ; but this is an error, and in fact 
the emission of lava during tlie eniption was but slight. “ The 
substance with w^hich Herculaneum is covered is a kind of volcanic 
tufo, formed of accumulated sand *and ashes, but partially con- 
solidated by the agency of water, which is often poured out in 
large quantities during volcanic eruptions.”* Its close proximity 
to the volcano caused that compactness of the materials which, 
with the obstacles caused by the villages of Besina and Portici^ 
built over the ancient city, have impeded the excavations on its 
site; while the greater distance and elevation of Pompeii subjected 
it only to the lighter ashes, tlirough which the excavator cosily 
reaches the remains that they preserved comparatively uniqjurccL 
Traces are found of efforts made by tlie people to dig down to 
their buried dwellings, probably in search of treasure, with a 
success proved by the small number of very valuable objects loft 
behind ; f but these efforts seem to have been abandoned the more 
speedily owing to frcsli outbursts of the mountain ; and the sitQS 
of the ancient cities had long been forgotten* when the ruins of 
Pompeii were accidentally discovered in the year 1748. It is the 
province of the classical antiquarian to describe the rich harvest of 
information, of which much still remains to reap.} 


* Baubeny on Yolcanoea, p. 222 ; Smith’s DUA, of Geography^ art Uerculaneuin. 

. t The few skeletons found, in spite of the numbers known to have perished, indi- 
cate the cffortB made to recover the romainB of the dead for sepulture. 

t The chief accounts of the discoveries at Pompeii are in the great work of Mosois, 
continued by Oau, Zea jiuinea de Pompeii; Sir William Gell's PompeiaoM; and the 
more recent works of Breton and Overbock. An admirable popular description, 
fsomideto up to the date of its publication, with a mass of valuable information on 
matters connected with the objects dii^vored, is contained in the little work entitled 
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A Jewish patriot would have needed little superstition to believe 
that the God who had descended in flames and earthquake upon 
Sinai was coming out of his place to avenge the conflagration of 
his house on Zion, especially when Borne was again visited by a 
fire which raged for three days and again consumed the Capitol, 
followed by a plague, the awful nature of which is apparent 
through the incredible exaggeration, that 10,000 persons perished 
daily for some time* (a.d. 80). But the Bomans liad a compen- 
sation for their sufferings, and a means of propitiating the offended 
deities, whether of Italy or Judma, in the magnificent games given 
by Titus at the dedication of tha Colosseum, which was completed 
in this year. The eyes of the populace, scarcely able to compre- 
hend the vastness of the edifice, were greeted with the novel 
spectacle of an army of dwoifs, representing 

“‘that Fyf^asan race, 

Beyond the Tiidiaii mount, wniTcd on by cranes," 

— a scene described in the verse of the contemporary satiristf 
Women figmred as Amazons among the gladiators ; and 50,000 
animals were slaughtered in the arena, whieh was then converted 
into a lake, for the exhibition of the great sea-fight between the 
Corinthians and Corcyreans.| The spectacles — continued for a 
hundred days, and ending in a scramble for tickets entitling their 
holders to rations of bread and meat, — ^raised Titus to the height 
of popularity; but their profuse extravagance and barbarous novelty 
suggest a doubt whether a longer life might not have doomed him 
to rank with Nero, whom he resembled in morbid sensibility, and, 
unless common reputation belied him, in his youthful vices. The 
tears shed by Titus when tlie festival was done, whether from 
overwrought excitement, or, as his admirers said, from vexation 
at the waste of timp, were interpreted as a foreshadowing of death, 
the seeds of which were believed to have been sown in his weak 
frame by poison administered in early life. He resorted in vain 
alike to the rites of oriental superstition, and the springs of the 
Sabine mountains, to word off the early fate which, if we may 
believe Suetonius, he piteously declared that he had not deserved, 
and expired on the 13th of September, a.d. 81, at the age of foriy.§ 

Pompeii; published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (2 vols. 
1880), and reprinted in Knight’s Sliilliug Series. 

* The fire of a.d. 64 hod olso been followed by a pestilence. Borne had not the good 
fortune of London, in having tlie plagno burnt out. 

t Juvenal, Sat, xiii, 167—170. 

t The Baths of Titus^ also b^n under Yespasian, were dedicated in the same year. 

I He was bom on the 80th of December, a.d. 40. 
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His reign Lad lasted for the brief space of two years and a quarter ; 
but he had been associated with liis father in the government 
ever since his return from Judrna. The Homans were consoled for 
his early loss by the proverb, They whom the gods love die 
yDung ; the Christian writers regarded him with favour as the 
instrument of the most signal of divine judgments ; but the 
Jews saw the avenging hand of Otoi in the great calamities and 
early close of liis reign. By them the memory of the Flavian 
princes was naturally held in the deepest abhorrence. They asserted 
that Vespasian commenced a cruel persecution of the presumed 
lineage of the royal David. The 4lisastcrs of the doomed princi- 
pate of Titus they regarded with grim exultation. They gloated 
over his shattered health, which they attributed to divine ven- 
geance, and inserted among their Iqgends a wild account of the 
nature of his sufferings. The conqueror of Jerusalem, they said, 
had desecrated the temple of the Most High witli orgies suited to 
the slirine of the Paphion Venus. He had pierced the veil with 
his sword, before tcsiring it down to wrap the sacred vessels, and 
transport them to Borne. Assailed on his voyage homeward, and 
nigh to perishing by tempest, he had impiously exclaimed, * The 
God of the Jews, who drowned Pharaoh, has power on the waters, 
but I am moi-e than his match on land.’ Jehovah suffered him 
to gain the shore, and thci'o, in scorn of the scomer, sent a gnat 
to creep into his nostrils and lodge itself in his brain. For seven 
days the mstless insect gnawed the vital tissue. One day, when 
the tortured prince passed by a blacksmith’s forgo, the thunders 
of the hammer seemed to startle and arrest it Four pieces of 
silver daily did the sufferer give, to have tlie noise continued in 
his cor without ceasing. At the end of thirty miserable days the 
insect became accustomed to the dang and resumed his ravages^ 
Phineas, the son of Erouba, was present with tlTo chief nobles of 
Borne at the death of the emperor. The Jewish witnesses re- 
ported that the liead of the deceased was opened, and Uio creature 
was there discovered os big as a swahow, with a brazen beak and 
claws of iron.”* Such puerile legends- would scarcely have been 
invented, if their authors could have avenged themselves by a true 
account of crimes committed and sufferings endured by Titus. But 
even with his own people his reputation was not spotless, f The 

* SalvHdor, from tho Talmud, quoted by Mcriydo, toI. vii. p 59. 

t Soctouiua iiiforraa us Unit Uio gouoral opinion iras against Titus up to tho time of 
his accession. Niebuhr remarks,-- The feeling towards him afterwards completdy 
ehangod ; but this amor ^ delickB genorU humani is noTcrtholoss a strange pheno- 
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credit which he early gained ea a militaiy tribune in Britain and 
Gaul was clouded by stories of his precocious vice, which made his 
destined subjects apprehend the finding him a second Nero ; and 
even the fame which he brought back from Judma was darkened by 
a suspicion that policy could make him cruel to Bomans as well 
as Jews, for which the death of Cmcina gave some ground. His 
intrigue with Berenice, the daughter of Agrippa L,* was doubly 
offensive to the Bomans from her being a Jewess ; and her dis- 
missal, immediately upon his accession, was the pledge of the 
resolution, which he seems honestly to have formed, to rule from 
that moment so as to please th>3m. If we cannot echo the pane- 
gyrics of his admirers, nor refrain fi*om doubting what might 
have been his comse when his profiision had exhausted his father’s 
treasures, and whether his tender sensibility would have been 
turned to tyranny by opposition, we may at least give him credit 
for having kept his resolutiom while he lived. At .his entrance 
on the pontificate, he declared tliat the hands of the priest ought 
to be free from blood, and vowed that he would perish sooner than 
destroy ; and not one political execution stained his brief annals. 
The law of Majeatas slumbered, and the infamous trade of the 
delatcrea was suspended. Not that he was unprovoked: two 
patricians, convicted by the Senate of conspiracy, were pardoned, 
and the intrigues of Domitian called forth only new efforts to 
conquer him by affection. The emperor himself undertook to 
repair the losses caused by the eruption of Vesuvius, and the fires 
of Borne; and, besides giving up the proceeds of confiscated 
estates to which there were no heirs, he devoted the ornaments of 
the imperial palaces to this noble use. His mourning people 
testified that he had committed no crime, and had fulfilled every 
duty. Their regret was doubtless quickened by the prospect which 
opened with his successor. Titus, indeed, left a daughter, who 
was married to her cousin, Flavius Sabinus, and more settled 
monarchies have witnessed the admission of weaker titles than 
the united claims of the son of Vespasian’s elder brother 
and the daughter of his elder soh. Titus bad proposed a mar- 

menon. It seems to have been extremely easy to please the circle by whom ho was 
surrounded, and as his real happiness consisted in his possessing their favour, ho 
tried to win it by munificent presents out of the well-stocked treasury which his 
father hod left him, and the administration of which VcsjNisian had reserved for 
himself” 

* This was Berenice who, at the hearing of St Paul before Festus, sat “ in great 
pomp^” by the side of Agrippa II., tlie brother with whom sho was then living in 
incest Act XXV, 
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ria^ between his brother and his daughter ; and credit must bo 
given to Domitian, a reformer of manners like Claudius, for re- 
gard to Roman principles in his refusal ; though wo arc told that 
ho did not scruple to seduce his niece, as soon as she was betrothed 
to Sabinus. But, when he refused, tho succession to tlie honours 
of Vespasian naturally passed on to him ns the next heir. “ Tho 
daughter of a Homan house could not take the inheritance of her 
father, which was in law the properly of the family, and wont 
along with the liability to maintain the family rights, and perform 
the proper functions of a citizen. To acu^ept tlio office of Princeps 
or imperator, of Censor or Pontiff, was not less impressible for 
Julia than to assume the chiefship gf a patrician house.” Titus 
had always spoken of Domitum as the j)artncr of his power, 
and his destined successor, though Domitian endeavoured to sup- 
plant him. His evil nature had fftiled to disguise his imptatience 
for his brother’s death, which he jvas Busp)cctcd of hastening ;* 
and it seems clear tliat he deserted Titus on his death-bed, and 
hastened to Home to secure the supprort of the p)rjetoriaiis, in case 
the Senate should show reluctance to acknowledge him. When 
Titus declariMl upon his death-bed, that there was only one act 
of liis life that he repented, it was believed that he referred to the 
indulgence of fraternal love and forgiveness, which lianded over 
the Homan world to the tender mercies of Domitian. 

Tlie united houses of the Jnlii ami Claudii had ended, after a 
century of p)owcr, in a Domitius : the ordinary length of a genera- 
tion sufficed to extinguish the pdebeiau dynasty of the Flavii in 
the still more execrated person of a DoMiTFAN.-f The resciuhlanco 
of their names is not greater than the likeness of tlicir tyrannies ; 
hut the morose ferocity and solitary habits of Domitian form a 
striking contrast to the reckless gaiety and iipsatiahlc vanity of 
Nero. Both were cursed with tliat morbid sensibility, in which 
we have seen that Titus also shared, — ^prone to pass by a strange 
reaction into cruelty ; but in Domitijui it assumed the character of 
a suspicious impatience of all companionship. Tho prince, who 
was so averse to the sight of blood, that he proposed to forbid the 
sjicrifice of oxen, occupied liimscif in his solitary cbomher with 
inip)aling flics on his atilus; so that the willy Crisp)us rcpilied to 


* One Btory won that ho poisoned liiin ; another, that ho canscil him to he immersed 
in a hath of snow on pi'oieiiee of subduing the fever. “ I prosmne,” says Mr. Meri- 
Vale, •* that this was in fiict Uie same vigorous cold- waiter treatment which liad saved 
AiigURhis and killed Mnrcelliis ! ” 
t Uig full title was Titus Ca»sur Domitiaiius Augustus. 
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the inquiry, “ Is any one with Domition ?” — “ Not even a fly.” 
No one would affect to form an impartial estimate of the character 
of Domitiau, any more than of the other tyrants, from the indis- 
criminate blacbicss of the anecdotes collected by Dion and Sue- 
tonius : and the senatorian antipathy of Tacitus for the Caesars 
cannot but have been quickened by the resentment of a son towards 
the supposed murderer of his father-in-law. But yet the few 
vigorous strokes in which the biographer of Agricola draws the 
tyrant’s portmit make the same irresistible impression of triitli 
as a likeness by a great master : — tlie nature prone to an anger 
the more irrevocable from his f)ower of concealing it; — the spirit 
possessed by that malignant temptation of our &llcn nature, t(» 
kite the person we have injured; — the countenance which could 
alike conceal joy as well as fear, and affect sympathy with the 
sufferers whose hatred he knew that he hsid earned ; — ^the cold- 
blooded cruelty which delighted to gloat with his own eyes upon 
the sufferings of his victims, to see and be seen by them and note 
their very sighs, while the settled redness of that stern face fortified 
him from a sign of shame at beholding the paleness of the senators 
whose humiliation was his delight;* — ^the hardened heart, wliicli 
could watch, by his messengers, the last moments of the man from 
whoso death he hoped to profit, and could accept as an honourable 
testimony tlio inheritance which of itself conveyed the reproacli 
that none but a bod prince would be named by a good father as 
his heir.” The portrait of the historian, and tlie constant truditioii 
of antiquity, confirm each other, and justify tlie judgnuait of 
Niebiilir: — ‘‘ Caligula and Nero were monsters ; the former, indeed, 
was a madman. The cruelly of Domitian lay witliin the bounds of 
human nature ; it was that of a thorouglily bad man, and arose 
from the human« propensiiy to envy others, and to delight in 
their misfortunes.” same historian points out the mistake of 
looking with contempt on such a man as Domitian : — “ There am 
bad men in histoiy, who ought not by any means to be* treated in 
that way.” Domitian was by no means wanting in ability ; and 

• Tacitus the contrast to Nero's mode of dealing with his victims, who, as 

wo have seen, were usually ordered to despatch thcinsclvos at homo : — “ Nero tamcii 
subtraxit oculos, jussitquo scolera, non spectavit” The last wonls of the above sen- 
tence arc justified by the whole tone of the passage of Tacitus, and even, we think, 
implied in the phrase tot homfuum ptdhrihM. Domitian was distinguished from aU 
fonnor tyrants for hU complete nipture from all the imperial traditions of government 
through the Senate. Nay more, instead of aiding in laying firm foundations for the 
whole Flavinn dynasty, he was ready to overthrow, if ho had boon iiermittod, first lus 
fkthor, and then his brother, to hasten his own accession. 
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there seems no good reason to accept the story of Suetonius, that 
his education was neglected during the period of Vespasian’s 
poverty. He was a patron of literary men, Quintilian, Statius,* 
and Martial, for example; and, like Titus, who wrote Greek 
poems and tragedies, Domitian was an author ; the paraphrase of 
Aratus, usually ascribed to Germanicus, is probably his work. 

Domitian was born at Home in the year of his father’s consul- 
ship (October 25, a.d. 51). He was ten years younger than Titus, 
and just upon thirty years old when he was proclaimed by the 
praetorians, and invested with the imperial dignities by the Senate. 
The foretaste that he gave of ^lis licentiousness and tyranny, 
during his nominal government of I^ome after the proclamation of 
Vespasian, compelled his father and brother to keep him in the 
background ; and he. lived in retirement with a troop of courtezans 
at his villa near the Alban Mount,* amusing his leisure with pom- 
position and witli tlic recitation of hij own poems, and taking every 
opportunity to conspire for his own elevation. With the self- 
decei)tion common to solitary and selfish men, he seems to have 
looked upon the accidental position lie occupied at Borne, before 
the return of Vespasian jmd Titus from the East, as if he had 
secured the empire; and, when at length he succeeded to the 
purple, he exclaimed with exultation, “ That he had himself be- 
stowed it npcii his father and brothci*, and now ho received back 
his own gift frojii them.” After going through the decent form of 
pronouncing the funeral oration of Titus, and disparaging tlic 
darling of the people with fhint praise, he entered upon a course 
of government which at first sight seems inconsistent with the 
character imputed to him. 

Tlie key to the pai’adox is supplied by Mr. Mcrivale, with his 
usual ability : — “ The personal character of Don^itian reflects with 
peculiar fidelity the temper of the age, and aflbrds a key to mudi 
of its history. Tlie degeneracy of the sons of Vespasian paints the 
decline of ^e Boman people. • • ^ • The deterioration was more 
marked in the younger of the two brotliers, inasmuch as he was 
tried and tempted at an earlier a^. . • • Tlie contradictions which 
uppear in the character of the prince are the same we observe in 
the people generally. Such were, his desire for militaiy distinc- 
tion, combined with caprice and timidity in the pursuit of it; his 
literary tastes and leanings, associated with jealous impatience of 

* Tho freedom with wliicli this poet was allowed to censure tho tyranny of Cali^Ia 
Aiid Nero may bo probably explained by tho jealousy of the new dynasty towards tho 
Cawars. 
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the free exercise of letters ; his softness and effeminacy of disposi- 
tion, issuing in jealous cruelty ; his love of law and discipline, 
distorted by wanton freaks of iyranny; his mixture of gloomy 
austerity with childish horse-play.” And yet both people and 
emperor seemed unwilling to give way to this degeneracy without 
a struggle. We have alreiwly noticed the reaction of disgust from 
tlie extravagant profligacy which came to its height under Nero, 
— a reaction of wliich the rough Sabine soldier was a fit leader. It 
seems strange to say that his principles were more fully adopted 
by the more vicious of his two sons ; and yet such was the case, at 
least with Domitian’s professions and jdan of government His 
profound power of dissimulation led him to believe that he might 
at once indulge his own private licence, and obtain the honour of 
restoring that pristine simplicity of manners to which the Homans 
never ceased to look fondly back from the lowest deptlis of their 
corruption. Domitian was sipcorcly anxious to refonn his people, 
on the condition that he need not reform himself, and he set about 
the work with the genuine pedantr}'^ of a tyrant. 

Beginning with the most sacred centre of religious purity, he 
instituted sm inquiry into the conduct of the Vestal Virgins, two 
of whom were convicted of luiving broken their vows. So many 
ages hiwl elapsed since the full penalty had be(3n extictcd for the 
crime, that Domitian seems to liavc hesitated to shock public 
feeling ; and he boasted of his clemency in ])ermiiting the culprits 
to put themselves to death and their paramours to go into exile. 
But in a third case, at a later period of liis reign, the vestal Cor- 
nelia was buried alive, and a Bomnn knight, her alleged paramour, 
was scourged to death, both protesting tlieir innocence.* The laws 
against adidtery and uncleanness were revived in all their strict- 
ness ; and Domitipn deserves the credit of being the first to legis- 
late against the practice of making eunuchs, which had grown up 
under the empire. New laws were enacted for curbing the in’cgu- 
larities of stage-players. Wi^h equal zeal Domitian watched over 
the outward solemnities of the national religion, and made it one 
of his first cares to commence tic rebuilding of the Capitol and 
the other tempU ® which had perished in the fire under Titus. The 
restoration of the Capitol was finished in a.d. 83. ^ ■ 

Among the measures of Domitian for promoting public morality 
in the provinces, we are told of an edict forbidding tlie cultivation 
of the vine in Ionia, on the ground that the use of wine promoted 
turbulence and sedition. But the measure seems to have been 

* Pliny lias left us an ulI'Gcting account of Cornelia’s iuioimciit iv. 11)« 
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part of a general attempt to check the use of arable Innd for other 
crops, both in Italy and the 2 )rovinccs. We have not ourselves so 
long learned tlie folly of this sort of legislation to condemn it with 
severity. In other respects the provinces were governed with 
firmness, though with tlie same pedantic caprice. “ The defects 
of Domitian as a governor were those of eccentricity rather tlian 
feebleness; his ideas were cnidc and ill-conceived, misapplications 
of accredited theories, political an.achronisms ; in short, th(5 errors 
of imperfect education, struggling in its meshes, casting about 
here and there for advisers, but rejecting the control of favourites. 
It was observed of Domitian by a competent critic, that he was 
well served by his miuisters ; and the course of our history will 
show conclusively, that of all the Caesars he held himself most free 
from their control and dicbitiou ; two facts which speak with equal 
force for tJie good sense and naturaf ability of a despot.”* 

In the character thus sketched there are not a few points of 
resemblance to that of Claudius ; like whom, also, Domitian was 
ambitious of military success. It is a remarkable coincidence, that 
the beginning of his reign was distinguished by a campaign in 
Germany and by the final conquest of Britain ; only the parts were 
transposed, the emperor himself commanding on the Ilhine, and 
the subjection of our island being completed by his ablest 
general, and the one of whom he was most envious. The expedi- 
tion into Germany was designed to indemnify the emperor for his 
disappointment at the peace with Civilis. It will 1)C remembered 
that lie had advanced with Slucianus only as far as Lyon, when 
the war was ended by Cerialis. An op 2 )ortunity seemed, indeed, 
to be offered by an attack of the Cliatti upon Moguntiacum while 
Cerialis was engaged in the Netherlands ; but before Domitian 
could reach the scene of action, the enemy “had retreated behind^ 
the Ilhine, and Vespasian forbade further operations. It was as 
emperor, in the second j^ear of his reign, that Domitian resumed 
the enterprize (b.c. 83). The campiigu is treated with contempt 
by Suetonius and Dion ; but tligre seems no reason to doubt that 
Domitian advanced against the enemy, who resorted to their old 
tactics of retresit, and consented to give tribute as a sign of 
nominal submission to the power which they had long since lesimt 
to respect. Domitian returned next year and claimed a triumph, 
which his detmetors pronounced os fictitious as that of Caius; 
and he seemed to transfer to the Flavian dynasty the brightest 
honours of the Julian, when he assumed the proud title of 

* Morivalc, vol. vii. p. 121. 
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Germanicus. Satisfied vdth this honour, Domitian abstained from 
further interference in Germany, though invited to arbitrate 
between the contending tribes, whose mutual wars were the safe- 
guard of the Homan frontier. Even Tacitus permits himself to 
exult over the slaughter of 60,000 of the Bructerr, slain by the 
hands, not of the Romans, but of their own countrymen for the 
benefit of the Homans, which is still more gratifying.” Mean- 
while the favoui* gained with tlie army by even the show of mili- 
tary success enabled Domitian to recal Cn. Julius Agricola, who 
having now completed the conquest of Britain, might seem to his 
jealous fears ready to repeat the'* part of a Galba or a Vespasian. 

This general, whose successes have conferred less lustre on his 
name than the fortune which gave him Tacitus for his son-in-law 
and biographer, was born at tlic colony of Forum Julii {Frejits) in 
the Gallic province, on thel^th of June, a.d. 37. Uis fatlicr, 
Julius Grmcinus, a senator distinguished for eloquence and wis- 
dom, was put to death by Caligula for refusing to become the 
accuser of M. Silaniis; mid the infant was brought up by his 
admirable mother, Julia Procilla, at Massilia, where lie enjoyed the 
double benefit of Greek culture and provincial moderation. The 
spirit of the old Homan matrons is seen in the testimony borqe by 
Agricola, that his mother restrained him from pursuing the study 
of philosophy more ardently than was permitted to a Homan and 
a senator. About the age of twenty-two he began his military 
career on the field of his future fame, under Suetonius Fanlinus, 
whose command in Britain carries us back nearly to the point 
of our last notice of the island (a.d. 59). 

The newly-acquired province of Southern Britain was committed 
by Claudius, after the dea& of Ostorius Scapula, to Aulus Didius 
(a.d. 51), who was succeeded in the third year of Nero by Vera- 
nius (a.d. 57). The former general attempted nothing new, and 
the enterprises of the latter against the Silurcs were interrupted 
by his death, leaving the arm^ in a high state of discipline to his 
successor, Suetonius Paulinas, the conqueror of Mauretania and 
afterwards the general of Otho at Bedriacum. PWjpared to emulate 
the exploits of Coibulo in the East, Suetonius joined the quarters of 
the Fourteenth Legion at Segontium(Cam}aiTOu), with the design 
of hunting down the Druids in their last retr^t Tlio infen^ 
was transported across the Menai Strait on rafts, the Batavian 
cavalry swimming by the side of their horses, and holding by the 
bridle. The fierce array of tlie Britons on the shore of Mona, 
intermingled with furious women and Druids imprecating curses, 
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struck the Bomans with a panic, hut only for a moment, and their 
victory was followed up the more fiercely for the dieck. The 
Druids were consumed in their own fires; their sacred groves cut 
down; and the order disappears even firom among the cherished 
relics of Cymric nationality (a.d. 61 ). 

Meanwhile-a formidable insurrection had broken out in the pro- 
vince itself, on the state of which an interesting light is tlirown by 
the causes alleged for the revolt. The Iceni, having submitted 
after their defeat by Ostorius Scapula, were subjected to the usual 
invasion of another army of tribute-collectors and speculators ; and 
such was the rapid advance of Bnman manners t^t the people, 
whom wo think of as painted savages, were tempted to borrow 
at exorbitant usury, not only to satisly the officials, but to indulge 
in luxuries. Overwhelmed with interest heaped on interest, like 
tlic early plebeians, tliey mortgaged their lands and bodies to tlieir 
creditors; and the finishing stroke^ was given to then distress by 
no less a x)crson than Seneca, who suddenly called in an immense 
advance that lie had made in Britain. An outrage, at which every 
Briton (Gcitor Saxon) is still indignant, fired the train of discontent. 
Prasntagus, the king who hml been allowed to retain a nominal 
sovereignty, died, leaving a widow, Boadicm, and no children 
but daughters. ABoman officer claimed the late king’s patrimony, 
enforced tlie demand by scourging the queen, and subjected 
her daughters to the last insults. Bondicca displayed her own 
wounds and her abused daughters before the tribe, who rushed to 
arms to avenge their wrongs. The legions, as we have seen, were 
absent, the colony undefended. Along the whole estuary of the 
Thames, tlie Boman settlements were laid in ruin. The colonists — 
their terror increased by prodigies — ^fletffor refuge to the temple of 
Ckudius sit Camulodunum, which was stonned pn the second day 
by the united force of the Iceni and Trinobantes, and all the cap- 
tives massacred with horrid and insulting tortures. The nearest 
Boman force was tlie Nintli Legion^ under Petilius Cerialis (after- 
wards the conqueror of Civilis), stationed probably near the Wash. 
Marching up to tlie scene of action, the wearied infantiy were cut 
to pieces, the cavalry alone escaping to their comp, which the 
Britons had not the shill or patience to attack. Meanwhile Sueto- 
nius returned by forced marches, with the Fourteenth Legion and 
the best soldiers drawn from the Twentieth at Deva {Chester), to 
Londinium, which Tacitus describes as famed for the vast con- 
course of traders, and her abundant commerce and plenty.” 
Intent on securing his communications with the continent, Sueto- 
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nins could not risk a battle, oven to defend tlie commercial capital, 
which, as well as Ycrulamiiim, was sacked and burnt. Tho spot 
which ttie Boman general chose for his final stand was probably 
near Gamulodunum, where ^‘in a valley between undulating 
hills, with wood in the rear, and the ramparts of the British town 
not far perhaj^s on his right flank, he had every advantage for 
marshalling his slender forces; and these were increased in 
number more than in strength by the fugitives capable of bearing 
arms, whom he had allowed to cling to his fortunes : 10,000 reso- 
lute men drew thei]: swords for the Roman empire in Bribiin. The 
natives, many times their number, spread far and wide over the open 
plain before them; but the narrow front of the Romans could be 
assailed by only few battalions at once, and the waggons which 
conveyed their accumulated booty, and bore their wives and chil- 
dren^ tlironged the rear, and cut off almost the possibility of 
retreat.”* Boadicca, with her •daughters, rode in her war-car 
along the British host, appealing to revenge and patriotism, while 
Snetoniiis aifimated his men with a soldier’s plainness to opi>osn 
the force of discipline to tho hosts of savages and women. Wlicn 
tho Britons had spent the fury of their first charge upon tho un- 
shaken legions, tho Roman w'edgo pierced their columns as an 
armed prow cleaves the waves. No quarter was given to man or 
woman. The slaughter of 80,000 Britons avenged tho 70,000 
Romans who had pcrislujd in the massacre ; and “ the British war- 
rior-queen ” saved herself by poison from falling into the victor’s 
hands. The legions, reinforced from Germany, S 2 )ent the remainder 
of the campaign in exacting vcngccance, and a fiimine cruslicd the 
remsiining strength of the Iceni. The representations of tlie procu- 
rator Classicianus to Nero' led to the rccal of Suetonius in the 
following year (a.d. 62). Under the milder government of 
Petronius Turpilianus, the province began anew the course of 
civilization which had made such rapid progress in twenty years ; 
and the foundations were laid^of that prosi)erity, which, amidst 
all later changes, has been handed down in unbroken succession to 
our own times. Patriotic sympathy with the injured Boadicca 
and her brave waii*iors need not blind us to the inestimable bless- 

* Morivalo, vol. vi. p. 55, foUowing tho view cxpomidcd by Nr. Jenkins in tho 
ArchoEohgia for 1842. Tho moro common opinion places tho battlo in tho valley of 
the Fleet (an open stream within onr own memory) to the north-east of London, whero 
the name of Sattle-hridge, whicli coiiimcmorated tlie tradition, whs most absurdly 
changed into King's-Oross, in honour of a plaster caricature of Guoige IV., long aince - 
removed. 
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ings which Britain reaped from her admission to ttie fellowship of 
the Itoinan world. 

The peace which it now became the policy of Nero to preserve 
in Britain was only disturbed, at the time of the civil war, by a 
mutiny of the Twentieth Legion, which drove Trebcllius Maximus, 
tlie successor of Petronius, out of the island (a.d. 69). Agricola 
now again appeared in Britain, sent by Vespasian to command 
the disaffected legion; and he served with distinction under 
Vettius Bolanus, and liis successor Petilius Cerealis (a.d. 70). 
Tills general, and his successor Julius Frontinus (a.d. 75), re- 
sumed offensive operations, andf among other successes, the 
Silurcs in Soutli Wales were finally subdued. In a.d. 78, Agri- 
cola, whose services had been rewarded with the consulshi]) 
(a.u. 77) and the governraent of Aquitania, was sent by Ves- 
2 )asiim to complete the conquest of Britain, a task which he 
fulfilled in seven campaigns, imder the three Flavian emperors 
(a.d. 78-84). In the first year, he finished the work from which 
Suetonius haxl been recalled by the Icenian revolt, sifbduing tlio 
OrJovices in North Wales, and crushing the last remains of re- 
sistance in Mona. In the next year, he completed die conquest 
of die Brigaiites, and carried die lioinan arms to the line between 
the Tyne and Solway Firdi, along which he erected a scries of 
forts for defence against the Caledonians and Meat® (a.i>. 79). 
The soiidieni division of the island being thus entirely subdued, 
Agricohi devoted the intervals of the campaigns to the statesman’s 
work- of training die people to the arts of peace, and imbuing the 
youtli with Bonian learning and Roman tastes. Convinced that a 
taste of the pleasures of civilized life was the surest means of 
reducing the wild and scattered warriors to repose, he taught them* 
to build temples, houses, and markets. Rewards and reproofs* 
stimulated a competition in the acquisition of Roman learning and 
eloquence, in whicli the natural capacity of the Britons soon placed 
them above the Qauls. The Roman toga was next assumed ; nor 
was it long before they entered on die career of Roman vice and 
Roman luxury — ^its porticoes, Ifciths, and banquets, — ^‘innova- 
tions,” says Tacitus, “ which the inexperienced called politeness 
and humanity, when in fact they were part of their bondage.” 

In his third campaign. Agricola advanced to the narrower isth- 
mus between the Firdis of Clyde and Forth,* and drew another liuo 
of forts against the Caledonian highlanders (a.d. 80). So marked 

* The commou text of Agrie, 22, which is only a conjectuio, makes him reach tlio 
Firth of Toy. 
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was the dmsion, that Tacitus speaks of the retreating natives as 
being thrust into another island. The fourth year (a.d. 81) was 
given to well-earned repose, and the fifth (a.d. 82) to the com- 
plete subjugation of the country within the line. From the Mull 
of Galloway, Agricola beheld the coast of Hibernia {Ireland ) ; 
but, though he was told tliat a single legion would suffice for its 
conquest, his ambition could not be satisfied witliout penetrating 
the wild mountains whose tops were seen above the horizon from 
his line of forts. The Caledonians, on their part, were gathering 
for an assault upon his lines ; and even prudence would warn him 
to anticipate the attack. He moved along the east coast, drawing 
supplies from his attendant fleet, while the active enemy harassed 
his flank and rear, and, but for Agricola himself, would have cut 
off the Ninth Legion in their camp. This sixth campaign resulted 
pro^bly in the overrunning of the eastern lowlands between the 
Forth and the Grampians ; and it was in the scventli and last 
(a.d. 84) that those mountains witnessed the great battle in 
which the Caledonians were overthrown, and in the account of 
which Tacitus has summoned aU his eloquence to embody the 
different views of Roman conquest held by a general of the empire, 
and by the chieftain of a free people, making their last stand 
in the lost comer of the earth that still remained uncouquered. 
By the genius of the historian, the unknown Galgacus is placed at 
the head of the champions of Scottish freedom. The victory was 
complete enough to be boasted as a conquest, but the scattered 
mountain tribes of Caledonia remained really unsubdued. It is 
still doubted whether Tacitus means to afSm that the fleet of 
Agricola circumnavigated Britain ; but thus much is clear, (Jiat 
the Homans sailed into thd Pentland Firth, fixed the nortliem limit 
•of the island, and looked down upon the Orkneys, in which they 
recognized the Ultima Thule ” of their poets. But before the fleet 
mtumed &om effecting this discovery, Domitian had despatched 
to Agricola his letter of recal j. and the victorious general returned 
to Rome in the following year, to receive the triumphal ornaments, 
and to disarm, were it possible*, the jealousy of his capricious 
master. The dignified moderation of his conduct kept him safe 
for nine years, and he died at last, not without a suspicion of foul 
play from Domitian, in time to be spared seeing the worst excesses 
of the monster’s tyranny. If we should be tempted to doubt 
whether the panegyric of Tacitus has drawn hii9 hero in too bright 
colours, we should remember the historian’s grateful confession. 
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how much of his practical wisdom he owed to the teaching and 
example of Agricolai 

The year of Agricola’s recal and of the emperor’s return from 
Gcimany forms the epoch of Domitian’s undisguised tyranny 
(a«i). 84). The Senate appointed him Censor for life, and desig- 
nated him to ten successive consulships. The people were gratified 
by new games, the Gapitoline, in honour of the restoration of tlieir 
sanctuary; hut the contemporaiy satirist* declares that the fes- 
tival wiis founded in the blood of the noblest Bomans. The 
pressure of want, due to the profiision of Titus, the rebuilding of 
a large part of Itomc, the contiitUcd largesses to the mendicant 
populace, and the German and Brjtish wars, joined with the 
jealousy of Domitian to demand wealthy and. noble victims. The 
reign of proscriptions and informers recommenced, and the freed- 
incn and fiattcrers of the cmjicror*marked down the victims at 
their pleasure. Tlie censorship of» IJomitian was exercised with a 
strange mixture of reforming zeal and personal animosity. In 
A.1). 88 he celebrated the Secular Games with great splendour. 
The edict issued in the following year against the philosophers, 
astrologers, and magicians, betrayed his superstitious fears as 
much as his jealousy of intellectual power. The claim to deifica- 
tion during his life was put forwa^ more openly than by any 
other emperor, except Gaius ; and disrespect to the emperor was 
treated as blasphemy. While the foul orgies of Isis and Cybele, 
so long resisted, were at last naturalized at Rome, new measures 
of hostility were taken against the Jews and Christians; for the 
hitter were still regarded at Rome as a Jewish sect, and their 
‘^second great persecution” by Domitian, as Christians^ is not 
clearly mode out Among the Roman nobles accused and punished 
on the charge of favouring Jewish sui)er8tition th^ most conspicuous 
were the consular Acilius Glabrio, and T. Flavius Clemens, the 
first cousin of Domitian, being the son of Vespasian’s brother 
Sabinus. Glabrio, who had also (fended the censor of Roman 
manners by fighting with beasts m the amphitheatre, was again 
exposed in the arena, and, coming off victorious, was sent into 
banishment. Clemens was put to death in the very year of his 
consulship, and his wife Domitilla, the emperor’s niece, was 
banished, the sentence striking the more terror since their two 
sons, of whom we hear no more, had been brought up by Domi- 
tian under the tuition of Quintilian, os if they were the destined 

* JuveDal, whoBO unsparing strokes at Domitian afford us incidentally much 
valuable information. 
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heirs of the empire. This event occurred in the last year of Domi- 
tian, when his jealousy had become a perfect passion, and the 
informers had established at Home a perfect reign of terror. 
Before reaching tlie welcome close of all these horrors, we have to 
notice the wars which kept tlie Donubian frontier in disturbance, 
till it was pacified by Trajan. 

While the frontier of tlie llhine was secured, as we have seen, 
by the resiiect of the Gormans for the power of Home, and by 
their own intestine wars, and while on the Up])er Dimube the 
Marcomauni, still foiTniug a powerful kingdom under Yannius, 
preserved friendly relations tO' the emjiire ; — the Moesians, who 
were settled on the right liank of the Lower Danube, were con- 
stantly threateiiing the Thr^ian frontier, under the impulsion of 
new tribes of barbarians pressing on their rear. “ Home had sur- 
rounded the borders of her empire with a zone of half-reclaimed 
barbarians, but the cries of these dependents for assistance re- 
vealed the cxiateiice beyond them of another zone, far broader, of 
wholly unbroken communities, whose names had not yet been 
bruited in Italy.” At the time of the civil war for the succession 
to Nero, Tacitus tells us of the irruption into Mmsia of the Sar- 
matians named Roxolani^ in whom some ethnographers find the 
name of those some Hossians, whose attack on the same fron- 
tier has kindled a gi'cat war in our own time. Mucianus, on his 
marcli to Italy, was (jompelled to debieh a force to meet the danger, 
and for the moment the invaders were rci)nlsed with great 
slaughter. But he had scarcely established Vespasian in the 
empire, before he was called to meet a new irruption of a more 
formidable enemy, wdiom w^e have already seen breaking into 
Pannonia under Tiberius.* These were the Dacians, whom tlie 
Greeks called Getse, a great nation, whose numerous tribes, dwell- 
ing in the vast region on the north of the Danube, from the Tlieiss 
to the Euxine, seem to have had a common sanctuary and place 
of assembly in the mountains of Transylvania. The invaders 
were driven back beyond the river by the army which Mucianus 
jiromptly placed under the command of Fonteius Agripjia. But, in 
the first year of Domitian, they once more appeared united under 
the military commniid of a chief who bore the title of Dkcebalus, 
that is, tlie Stremjih of tite Damns,* and who ranks among the 

* In Sanskrit, tlie great type of the Indo-European language^ DMvaka-lala^ thnt 
is, JDaconm Bohur, This is tlie czi>1aniitinii of the Sanskrit scholar Leo, following 
the view already noticed, that the Dacians were an Aiyan race, akin to the TliracioiiH. 
Dr. Latham, who r^ixls the Dacians os a branch of Uie Scythian^ identifies tli? 
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barbarian enemies of Rome with Arminius, Caractaens, and 
Civilis. Pouring his hosts, some of whom he had trained in 
Roman tactics, across the Danube, he routed the legion to which 
tlic defence of Mocsia was entrusted under Ojipius Sabinus, 
capturing its eagle ; and ravaged the province as far as Mount 
Htemus (a.d. 86). Domitian made great preparations in Italy, 
Illyricum, and Macedonia; while tlic barbarian ironically de- 
manded, as the price of ])eacc, a i)oll-tax to be assessed on every 
Roman citizen. Domitian affected to take the field in person; 
but Pliny represents him as enjoying himself on jhe rivers of Pan- 
nonia in his barge, wliicli was towed lip and down to avoid the noise 
of oars. Ho soon returned to Romcj^wliile hispnetorian prefect, 
Oornclius Fusens, was enticed by Dccebalus. across the Danube, 
and lost his life and an eagle in the defeat of another legion 
(a.J). 87). The disaster was rctric^d in the following year by 
Jiiruinua, who again crossed the river and defeated the Dacians at 
Tapie. The indecisive char.'ictor of the victory is veiled under a 
fantastic story of tlic stratagem invented by Deccbalhs to check 
the pursuit.* Julia nils, however, followed up his siuscess with a 
vigour which, we are told, led to repeated overtures from Dece- 
balus, before the emperor >vould grant him terms of peace. Rut 
llie terms conceded, — cleaving l)c(iebalus in possession of unbroken 
power, and not even requiring his presence to receive the crown of 
a vassal, which the emi)eror placed njwn his envoy’s head, — carry 
tlic conviction that the first fiiir pretext was seized for bringing tlie 
war to an end, when the former disasters had been retrieved, and 
Domitian had himself earned laurels on tlic Middle Danube. 
Assuming the chaiucter of a sovereign over the Mjircomanni, 
Qiiadi, and Sarmatians (in Bohemia, M6ravia, and nortli-westcm 
Hungary), he claimed their siujcoiirs for the Dac|jan War, and, on « 
their refusal, marched in person to chastise them. Ills success 
was satisfactory enough — to himself at lesist — ^for him to claim a 
triumph over Germany as well as l^cia, though he was satisfied 
with an ovation over tlic Saniiatians. Such was tlic official account 
of these transactions ; but a very different version of the whole 
Danubian war is suggested by the brief words in which Tacitus 

•I f 

name of Dcccbiilus with that of IHmhuliut, tho first king named in Turkish traditions ; 
•Hid Bergmonn {Les GUes^ p. 40) derives tho name from the Scythian words Dakhi- 
valkits, that is, tho Falcon ofl/ta Day. See Mcrlvule, vol. vii. p, 103. 

* Hu is said to have cut down a forest to tho hciglit of men, and to have placed 
armour on tho stuniiM. Is it possible to beliovG that a Koman army could ho deceived 
hy such a tridL I 
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enumerates the military disgraces whichi by calling aloud for such 
a general as Agi'icola, would alarm Domition’s jealousy : — So 
many armies lost in Mossia and Dacia, in Germany and Pannonia, 
by the rashness or cowardice of their commanders; so many 
generals defeated and captured with so many cohorts; till the 
question was no longer one of fixing the boundary of the empire 
at the river’s bank, but about the safet}*^ of the winter quarters and 
holding our own ground. Thus losses were prolonged by losses, 
and every year was marked by deaths or wholesale massacres.”* 
Enti'opius expressly states that a legion waa cut off with its com- 
mander in Sarmatia. It appears in truth as if there had been a 
pressure on the whole line of the Lower and Middle Danube, which 
would have antedated tlie ruin of the empire, had not another 
general, as great as Agricola, soon risen to repulse the barbarians. 
For it was a noteworthy coincidence tliat Maucus Ulpius Tra- 
JANUS was the new consul, when Domitian returned to Dome to 
celebrate his triumph, in January a.d. 91. The people were gra- 
tified with n. new profusion of games ; and, if we may believe the 
poets of the day, senators, knights, and people all feasted together 
at CsBsar’s table and benejith his roof. The soldiers were bribed 
with a donative, on the pretext of which large sums were extorted 
from the provinces, under the name of “ coronary gold.” Monu- 
ments were erected: a triumphal arch, which, while it stood, 
rivalled that of Titus ; and an equestrian colossal statue in gilt 
bronze, which, placed on a lofty pedestal in the centre of the 
Forum, towered above the surrounding houses, rei)rcsentiug the 
emperor, with his sword sheathed, his right hand stretched out in 
the attitude of command, and his left supporting a figure of 
Minerva, while his chargdr trampled on the forehead of the cap- 
»tive Rhine. Thf list of honours might be prolonged; but we 
pi*efer to adopt tlie comment which was scrawled upon the innu- 
merable smaller arches erected by the emperor in his own honour: 
A^icct, It is enough The cqst of aU these splendours was visited 
upon the nobility and eminent citizens in confiscations and pro- 
scriptions. Asia and Africa likewise furnished pretexts for such 
triumphs as words could celebrate. The surrender of a counterfeit 
Nero by Tiridates, not witliout a threat of war, which is another 
proof of vigour at Rome, was magnified into the submission of 
Farthia by the court poets, who glorified at the same time the 
measures taken to chastise a revolt of the Nasamones of the 
Numidian desert. Once more Silius emulated the lofty flights of 
* Tac. Aqfrk, 41. 
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Yiigil, and declared that to his patron, as to Augustus, the ti-ibes 
of the Ganges tendered their slackened bows, the Bactrians offered 
their emptied quivers. Again the exploits of a Boman emperor 
were likened to the triumphant progress of Hercules and Bacchus. 
The sources of the Nile, the summits of Atlas, were at last sur- 
mounted; the sun and stars were left behind in the panting race.’’ 
In briefer language, the emperor himself repeated tlic precedent 
given by a former Caasar for a modem formula of imperialism : — 
‘‘ I ham forbidden the Nasainmes to exist ! ” 

Hie complacency of the victor was rudely shaken by the revolt 
of L. Antonins Saturninus, the commander of the legions in Upper 
Germany, who appears to have risen as the champion of the 
oppressed senators. He procured t!ic salutation of Imperator 
from his two legions, and invited the aid of the Germans beyond 
the lUiine. But, at the moment •when the river was rendered 
impassable by tlie breaking up of the ice, Norbanus, the legate of 
Domitian in Gaul, fell upon Antonins, who was routed and slain, 
before Domitian, who had promptly taken the field, mould reiuih 
the llhine. There was still left for liimself the congenial w'ork 
of vengeance. Whether from generosity or policy, Norbanus 
liad destroyed the papers of Antonins ; an act wliich serves to 
indicate a widely ramified conspiracy. But the tyrant was not to 
be thus baulked ; nor was it for notliing that he had brought with 
him a train of senators, whom he w'us afraid to leave behind at 
Home. A new series of proscriptions, but differing from tliosc of 
Sulla and the triumvirs in the prohibition of any lists of victims, 
began with the exposure of tlie head of Aiitoiiius on the Rostra. 
Precautions were at the same time taken against militaiy revolts by 
removing the military chest from the tiamp, apparently to some 
central station, and forbidding two legions to be united in theii; 
winter quarters. Domitian liad formerly bidden lor the support of 
the soldiers by raising their pay fourfold, to 480 demrii a mouth ; his 
jealousy now compensated for the extravagance by a dangerous re- 
duction in the army. “ These j’ealous measures,” says Mr.Mcrivale, 
show how deep a gloom of distrust was thickening before Domi- 
tian’s vision. Hitherto lie had been content, perhaps, to indicate 
to the delators a few among the high nobility, who, if condemned 
with a decent show of judicial process, would be 'acceptable victims 
offered to the necessities of the Jiscus. Now, however, a feeling 
more potent tlian cupidity seized and mastered him. In dire 
alarm for his power and life, he saw an enemy in every man of 
distinction in the city or the camps; and the i^ort career which 
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yet remamed to him become one continued paroxysm of terrified 
ferocity.” 

Among his chief victims were Amicnus Rusticus and Heren* 
nius Senecio, who liad dnred to write the lives of Fmtus Thrasea 
and Hclvidius Prisons, the victim of Vespasian, os his son, tho 
yoniigcr HdvJdins Prisens, was of Domition. Tlio W)ks of Rusticus 
and ^necio were burnt by tho executioners in the comitinm and 
forum : as if they supposed,” exclaims the indignant pleader for 
Rome’s ancient liberty, tliat those fires could consume the voice 
of tho Roman people and the liberty of tho Senate and the sympa- 
thies of tho human race, especially as they hod lately exiled the 
professors of philosophy, and every good art itself, that nothing 
honourable might anywhere meet tlic eye. We gave, in truth, a 
great example of endurance ; and, os tho old times saw how for 
liberty could reach, so did wo the lowest depth of slavery, when 
spies debarred us &om the intcrconrsc of speech and hearing. 
Nay, wo should have lost our very memory, with our voice, had it 
been as mimh within our power to forget as to bo silent!” 

The relief which Tacitus declares tliat the age felt, when it 
breathed again under Nerva and Trajan, after enduring such a 
yoke for fifteen ycjirs, “a great space of iinnian life,” is shared by 
the liistorian as he approaches the end of the annals of tlie Ctesars; 
and we may be excused from recoimting all the frivolous pretexts 
for all tho murders, down to that of Flavius Sabinns, the son of 
Vespasian’s elder brother, whom a honild luul accidentally 
addressed as Tmperator instead of consul. Nor need wc dwell 
upon tlie terrors and omens which, during tho last eight months, 
wrapt the tyrant’s soul in the. gloom of sniHJrstition, remorse, and 
constant fear, while his person was secluded in his Alban villa. 
.The secrets of tjiat abode were kept so well, that conjecture hail 
full scope os to tho closing scene. All we know is, that the tyrant 
fell a victim to a conspiracy of the palace, in which his wife Domi- 
tilla is said to have taken jiart on learning that he hod doomed 
her to death ; that the blow was struck by Stephanus, a freednuin 
of the murdered Clemens ; and* that Doraitian, after a frightful 
straggle with his powerful assailant, was despatched by the other 
conspirators rushing in. Thus was the earth rid of tliis monster, 
at the age of forty-four, when ho had reigned just five days more 
than fifteen years. (September 18th, a.d. 96.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CLIMAX OF THE EMPIRE.— NERVA, TRAJAN, AND THE 
ANTONINES. A.D. 96 TO A.D. 192. 


** And wise Aurklius^ in whose wcll-Unght mind 
With bonodless power unbounded virtue joined, 

His own strict judge, and patron of mankidd.*’ — ^Pora. 


IHR HEW EMVIRE HAS A CONSTITUTIONAL OUARAORR— HAPPINESS OP THE HEW ERA — UNION 
OP MONAROHT AND LIDKRTr— ACCESSION OP ITBRyA—JHH OHARAOTKR AND ORItflN — 
OLBMBNCT AND OOVKKNMENT OP NERVA — DISCONTENT OP THE PRJBTORIAN8— NKRVA 
ADOPTS TRAJAN — 1118 DEATH — ACCESSION OP TRAJAH — 1118 EXTRACTION AND OHARAO- 
TER — HIS SETTLEMENT OP THE UEKMAN ploNTIER—llIS EHTRT INTO ROME— HJS MAO- 
NANIMITY AND FIRMNESS — ^TITLKOF “OPJIMUS” — FIRST DACIAN WAR, AND SUBMISSION 
OP DBGBBAI.US — SECOND DACIAN WAR — TRAJAN'S BKlDtlE OYER THE DANUBE — DEATH OF 
DECKBALUS AND CONQUEST OF DACIA — THE FORUM AND COLUMN OP TRAJAN — DACIA A 
ROMAN PROVINCE— CONQUESTS IN ARABIA — GOVERNMENT OF TU/VAN— DIGNITY AND 
FREEDOM OF THE SENATE— CONDITION OF TDK PEOPLE — TUAJAN'S ECONOMY AND MAGNI- 
FICENCE— NATURAL DISASTERS AT ROME— PARTHIAN AGGKBSBIOKB IN ARMENIA — TRAJAN 
GOES 'lO THE EAST— NAKTUQUAKK AT ANTIOCH— CONQUEST OF ARMENIA AND ASSYRIA — 
CAPTURE OP CTKSIPHOH— TRAJAN ON THE PERSIAN GULP— IIIS RETREAT TO ANTIOCH, 
AND DEATH IN CILICIA— EPOCH FROM WIilOU THE EMPIRE BEGAN TO RECEDE — ACCESSION 
AND ORIGIN OP HADRIAH — 1118 EDUCATION AND EARLY CAREER— IIIS ALLEGED ADOPTION 
BY TRAJAN — 1118 SYSTEM OP POLICY— THE CONQUESTS OP TRAJAN ABANDONED— HADRIAN’b 
RETURN TO ROME— DANGERS ON THE FRONTIERS— HADRIAN IN MGCSIA— UlS FIRST PKO- 
OHKHS: OAUL: THE RHINE: BRITAIN : THE *‘VALLUM ROMANUM” : MAURETANIA: ASIA: 

ATHENS’. SICILY: romn: cabthaok— Hadrian's skcond progress— his residence at 

ATHENS, AND BUILDINGS THERE — HADRIAN AT ALEXANDBIA AND ANTIOCH— 1118 WOREN 
AT ROME — THE **EDIGTUK PKKPBTUUll” — ADOPTION AND DEATH OP CEIONIU8 OOX- 
X0DU8 VERU8— AUHEUUS ANTONINUS IS ADOPTED BY HADRIAN, AND HIMSELF ADOPTS 
X. ANNIUS VKRU8 AND L. AURELIUS VERUS— DEATH AND CHARACTER OP HADRIAN — 
GREAT XKRIT8 OP HIS GOVERNMENT— ACCESSION OF ANTOJilRUS PIUS — HIS ORIGIN AND 
FAMILY — ^ASSOCIATION OP X. AURELIUS IN THE EMPIRE— CHARACTER OP THE TWO AN- 
TONINRS— THE BASIS OF Til KIR POWER WAS NOT BkSPOT 10— STATE OP THE PRONTlERS-o 
THE '*VALLUX ANTONIEI ” IN BRITAIN- EXCESSES OP FAUSTINA — HAPPY LIFE ANF 
DEATH OP ANTONINUS — ACCESSION OP MARCUS AURELIUS^ THE PHILOSOPHER — ulk 
** meditations” — HIS ASSOOIATION OP LUCIUS VERUS IN THE EMPIRE — THE PARTHIAN 
WAR — VICTORIES OP AVIDIU8 CASSIUS — GOVERNMENT OP AURELIUS — TUB BARBARIANS 
ON THE DANUBE — PESTILENCE BROUGHT PROM THE MAST — THE EMPERORS AT AQUILBIA 
— DEATH OP VERUS— WAR UPON THE DANUBE— VICTORY OVER THE QUADI — THE THUN- 
DERING LEGION — YIOBS OP COMMODUS AND FAUSTINA — REBELLION AND DEATH OP 
AVID1U8 CASSIUS — AURELIUS AT ANTIOCH, ALEXANDBIA, AND ATHENS — HIS TRIUMPH 
SHARED WITH COMMODUS— FKRSKCUtAn OF THE OllRISTIAHS— NEW WAR UPON THM 
DANUBE— DEATH OF AURELIUS— ACCESSION OF COMMODUS— PURCHASES PEACH FBOX 
THE BABBAEZANS— PLOT OF LUGILLA AGAINST 1118 LIFE — RAOB OF COXMODUS AGAINST 
the senate— state OF THE PBOVINOB8 AND FB0NT1BR8- BEVOLI Of XATRBNUS — THM 
XIN18TEBS PBBENNlI AND OLEANDER— PROFLIGAOT OF OOXMSDUg — HIS PEBfORMANOES 
IN THE AXPHirnEATRE— BIS ASSUMPTION OP DIVIKITT— HIS XONBIROUB ARROGANOM 
— DEATH OP COMMODUS— EPOCH OP THE DECISIVE DECLINE OP THE EKPIBH— ROMAN 
and QREHK UTERATURR in THE SECOND CENTURY. 

The aasassioation of Domitian had very different results linm 
the suicide of Nero. The one was followed by a change of dynasty : 

VOL. III. I I 
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the other ushered in a rovolntion. The magnitude of the change 
is concealed hy our liabit of regarding the empire as one con- 
tinuous form of government ; but the despotism which the Cfesars 
had veiled under constitutional forms was really overthrown and 
replaced by ii monarchy based, however imperfectly, on the prin- 
ciples of the ancient commonwealth. The ultimate moral basis 
of the claims of the Ccesai's to bo the masters of Home and of the 
world was that power, fate, or fortune— call it what you will — 
which genius had created, which success had ratified, and which 
their growing arrogance, scarcely keeping pace with the adulation 
of tlieir subjects, had developed into divine pi'etcnsions. We have 
scon how it came to pass that this divine right was transferred to 
the Flavian dynasty, thougli unconnected with the Ciesarean 
fiitnily, eitlier by birth or by adoption. It perished with tlic dcatli 
of Domitian, whose successor wvis chosen on the lower but sounder 
principle of political convenience. The Senate, in making the 
election, and Nerva, in accepting it, fonned that compact between 
prince and pdbple, which has a far higher antiquity than its sup- 
posed invention by constitutional theorists. This is a fact never to 
be forgotten by those who claim, as a merit of the imperial system, 
the happiness which ancient and modem historians vie with one 
anoilier in describing as the portion of the world under the new 
government Thus Gibbon declares, in a memorable passage, 
that “ if a man were called to fix the period in the history of thq 
world, during which the condition of tlic human race was most 
happy and prosperous, he would without hesitation name that 
which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the accession of 
Gommodus. The vast extent of the llomsui empire was governed 
by absolute power, under the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The 
annies were rcstra,ined by the firm but gentle hand of four succes- 
sive emperors, whose characters and authority commanded involun- 
tary res{)ect. Tlie forms of the civil administration were carefully 
preserved by Nerva, Trajan, j^odrian, and the Antonincs, who 
delighted in die image of liberty, and were pleased with consider- 
ing themselves as the accounteWe ministers of the law. Such 
princes deserved the honour of restoring the Bepublic, had the 
Bomans of their days been capable of enjoying a rational free- 
dom.” The felicity of the period is doubtless exaggerated by the 
historian’s philosophic sympathy with the Antonines, and his 
candour adds the admission of its insecurity, which must have 
embittered, in die minds of these monarchs themselves, *‘the 
reward that inseparably waited on their success ; the honest pride 
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of virtue; the exquisite delight of beholding the general happiness 
of which they were the authors. They must often have recollected 
the instability of a happiness which depended on the character of 
a single man. The fatal moment was perhaps approaching, when 
some licentious youth, or some jealous tyrant, would abuse, to tho 
destruction, that absolute power which tliey had exerted for the 
benefit of their people. The ideal restraints of the Senate and 
the laws might servo to display tho virtues, but could never cor- 
rect the vices, of the emperor. The military force was a blind and 
irresistible instrument of oppression; and the corruption of Homan 
manners would always supply flatterers eager to applaud, and 
ministers prepared to serve, the fear jor the avarice, the lust or the 
cruelty, of their masters.” 

That sucii an end — ^which was realized in tho sixth of these nc!V 
emperors, the son of the virtuous Ahrelius — should have threatened 
from tho very first, was due to tho impossibility of reviving among 
a degenerate people the living spirit of that constitution which 
Nerva and Trajan laboured to restore. Tacitus confesses tliat his 
joy at the now springing of a happy age is tempered by the reflec- 
tion that, by nature tiie remedies of human weaknesses are slower 
than tho ills tliemselves ; and, just as bodies grow slowly and 
swiftly perish, so wliat is good in tho minds and pursuits of men 
is more easily cnished than recalled to life. But yet, the vast 
amount of happiness and prosperily, which the Bomon world 
enjoyed for nearly a hundred years, is to be traced to that new 
state of things, which the historian sums up with his charac- 
teristic terseness, tliat, JSTerm Casar wangled things which had 
hitherto been incompatible — the pruicipate and liberty^'* 

Nerva was, in fact, tho free choice of *tlie Senate, acting as tho 
organ of tho people ; neither designated, on tlie one hand, by any pro- 
tensions of birth, great services, or high genius ; nor, on the other, 
raised up by the power of the Pnetorians. The Senate were so much 
better prepared for the crisis than tho^i had been at the death of Nero, 
as to prove that their chiefs could hardly have been strangers to the 
plot for Domitian’s death. The Prrotorians— far less powerful in 
comparison with the legions than before their disbanding by Vitel- 
lius, and less closely connected with the people of l^me and Italy, 
and never enthusiastic for the Flavian princes, who had kept them 
nnder firm discipline— -observed a sullen attitude of expectation, 
hoping perhaps soon to work their will with the Senate’s nominee. 
And if there was no Otho to throw himself into their arms, so 

there was no Gkilba, or Vitellius, or Vespasian, driven to rebellion 

1 1 a 
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by fear or the voice of their own soldiers. The legions of the 
Danube, whose muttered threats form some testimony to the 
character which Domitian had earned when he led them, are said 
to have been appeased by the eloquence of the sophist, Dio Ghiy- 
sostom. Only on the Bhine was there a commander eminent 
enough to have been saluted Imperator ;* but Trajan— probably by 
a previous understanding — declared for the choice of the Senate, 
and had not long to wait for his reward. The election seems to 
have been governed by motives not unlike those which guide a 
conclave of cardinaJ/s. The senators found a member of their own 
body, not so eminent for ability, or even for character, as to pro- 
voke their jealousy, but whose accomplishments and moderation 
made him a dignified jond faitiiful representative of the order, and 
ofi enough to secure his elevation being an experiment. 

M4RCUS CocGKius Neuva is said by Eutropius to have been of 
the middle nobility. His family had come over, about the begin- 
ning of the century, from Crete, where they had been planted in a 
remote ago fiy an Italian ancestor. Hence one historian regards 
him as the first example of that foreign extraction of the empe- 
rors, which became so common with his siicccssom; and paneg}Tists 
compared him with the first Tarquin. He was “ the son of an 
official, the grandson of a jurist, the great-grandson of the minister 
of Augustus.^’ M. Cocceius Nerva, the “ optimus Cocceiiis ” of 
Horace,! acted, as the friend of Antony, with Mmcenas as Octa^ 
vian’s, in the reconciliation of the triumvirs (b.c. 40), and was 
consul in b.c. 36. The great jurist, M. Cocceius Nerva, whom wo 
have seen ending his faithful service to Tiberius by starving him- 
self to death (a.d. 33),! was probably the son of the former, and 
he was certainly the iathef of the jurist who is mentioned by the 
hame of “ Nerva filius and this last was probably the father of 
the emperor. Nerva is said to have been born at Narnia, in 
Umbria; and, brought up in the traditions of his fiimily, he became 
an accomplished writer and public speaker. He was consul with 
Vespasian in a.d. 71, and again with Domitian in a.d. 90, but he 
had held no proconsular command. His want of military reputa- 

* The prefects of the legions on the Rhine, on the Danube, and in Syria, formed, 
as Hr. Heiivale obBerv«i98, “ a militaiy trinmyirate, in whoso hands the fate of Borne 
now actually resided.** But “ the chief of the army of Syria lay at too groat a dis- 
tance to compete, at least at the moment, with either ** of the other two : the com- 
mander on the Bhine had generally the most decisive influence ; and it was fortunate 
for the feeble emperor that he possessed at this juncture in bis lieutenant^ Tnyan, the 
most devoted as well as the bmvest of partisans." 
t SaL I., y., 88, 82. 


it See p. 380. 
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tion, mi the easy self-indulgence of his habits, preserved him from 
the jealousy and dislike to which Galba had fallen a victim. His 
bodily infirmities were in advance of his age, which is variously 
stated at 63, 65, or even 70. ^^The senators hoped to guide him, 
the soldiers could hardly fear him ; but his personal appearance 
was agreeable and imposing, and in the charm which soonest wins 
and retains longest the admiration of the populace, he might hope 
to rival Augustus and Tiberius, Nero and Titus.” * 

While the Senate conferred upon Nerva the tribunitian power 
and other honours of the imperial dignity, the 'body of Uomitian, 
which his nurse Phyllis had lifted from the fioor of the chamber 
where ho fell, was privately interrecMn the temple of the Flavian 
family. No one ventured even to suggest Jiis apotheosis; 1^ 
statues were overthrown, and his^name effaced from the public 
monuments. The surviving victims of his proscription 'were 
recalled from exile; and the puTxishment of the delators was 
commenced. But Nerva, witli a clemency not unmingled with 
timidity, preferred security to vengeance; and, besides abolishing 
the trials for majestasj he delivered the leading men from the 
constant danger of being betrayed by their own followers, by 
enacting tliat the evidence of a slave should not bo received against 
his master, nor even that of a freedman against his patron. He 
took a vow, in the presence of the assembled Fathers, that no 
Senator should be put to death during his principatc ; and, in tlio 
review of his brief career, Nerva was able to declare that he had 
done no deed to prevent him from abdicating in safety. The 
extent of liis clemency towards the agents of the late tyranny 
])rovoked dissatisfaction from those who were impatient to avenge 
tlieir wrongs. . One evening, Junius Mauricus, who liad justj 
returned from banishment, found himself su][>ping at the em- 
peror’s table in the company of Veiento, one of the worst of 
the delators. The conversation turned upon the recent death of 
Catullus, another of Domitian’s creatures; and Nerva asked, 
“ Were Catullus now alive, wkat would his fate be ? ” “ Ho 

would be supping with us,” replied Mauricus. 

Among the measures by which Nerva endeavoured to revive the 
spirit of the old republic, was a division of laiM among the poor 
citizens and a public provision for their children. The sale of tlio 
fiimiture of the palaces, and other articles of imperial luxury, gave 
an example of republican simplicity, while supplying the cost of 
these public benefactions, and of his presents to his friends. Tbe 

* Merivalo, vol. vii. p. 194. 
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games of the amphitheatre were rcsbictcd within more moderate 
limits of expense and bloodshed ; while the popular taste was 
gratified by the restoration of tlic mimes which Domitian had 
proscribed. It remained to be seen how long this moderate policy 
could be maintained by a timid and infirm old man against the 
jealousy of his fellow-senators and the disaffection of the praeto- 
rians. That the former danger was not veiy formidable was proved 
by the easy suppression of the conspiracy of Calpurnius Grassus, a 
' descendant of the triumvir^ whose life Kerva spared^ only banish- 
ing him to Tarentufo* 

The tem})er of the prastorians raised a more formidable difficulty. 
They demanded the punishment of Domitian's assassins, who hud 
b|^n hitherto left unnoticed ; and, by no authority but their own, 
they seized and executed some of the chief actors in the tyrannicide. 
Nerva had too just a sense the imperial dignity to submit 
tamely to such an outrage. The offer of his own life to the sol- 
diery had fail/Ml to appease the mutiny ; and he resolved to call in 
a stronger anu to vindicate the majesty of the law. In writing to 
Tngan, he is said to have adopted the prayer which Homer puts 
into the mouth of Apollo’s outraged priest : — 

“OJi ] may tho Grccics repay my teaiw by thy uvnigiiig dwls I ” 

Before there was time for an answer to arrive, Nerva convened the 
citizens at tlie Ciqntol, and proclaimed Marcus Ulpius Nerva 
Trajanus his adopted son and associate in the cin}>ire (October,* 
A.D 97). Tliis assumption by the emperor of the right to use, hi 
relation to the state, the adoptive power of the head of a Ilonuiu 
family, was acquiesced iu by tbe Senate, and gave a precedent for 
the establishment of an hereditary succession. Tlie mere know- 
ledge that tlie emperor liad for his colleague a resoljLite soldier, in 
command of a fonfiiidablc army, though so far distant aa the Bliinc, 
sufficed to overawe tlic prmtorians. But the power thus secured 
was only enjoyed by Nerva fof three months. He died on the 
23rd of January, a.1). 98, aftei^a reign of just sixteen montlis. A 
most interesting memorial of his personal appearance is preserved 
in the sitting marble statue of the Vatican, one of the noblest 
remains of lioman sculpture. 

The brief reign t)f Nerva is hut a preface to the brilliant period 
of the newly organized empire. His chief work was to create a 
title for his successor, more fit to command the respect of history 
than if he had owed the purple to his legions. It was reserved for 
Trajan to hnild upon this foundation that edifice of prosperity and 
glory, of which Tacitus declares that “ Nerva Trajanus daily aiig- 
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ments the felicity of the empire, while the security of the state, 
hitherto but a hope and prayer, has acquired the confidence and 
strength of a prayer fulfilled” That prayer is breatlied witli tlic 
greatest fervour in one of those interesting letters from the younger 
Pliny to Trajan, whicli prove the esteem in which tlie new emperor 
was already held by the most distinguished Romans ; thougli in 
the Panegyric” which Pliny, os consul, delivered in the Senate 
in the third year of Trajan, we could willingly exchange much of 
fulsome adulation fur information upon the services that the 
prince hml hitherto pcrfomied. • 

Tlie name of Ti'ajaii marks his descent from one, and probably 
his adoption into the other, of two houses, the Ulpian and the 
Traian^ neither of whitd hiul acquired hereditary distinction. His 
fatlier, like himself, was a native pf the colony of Italics,* settled 
by the elder Africanus on tlic Baetis, which gave birth alsoix) the 
contemj)orary poet, Silius Italicus.* The elder Trajan distinguished 
himself under Nero in the Parthian and Jewish wars, and com- 
manded the tenth legion at the storming of Joppa ; services for 
which he was rewarded by Vespasian with the consulship and the 
government of Asia. He appears to have sumved his son’s acces- 
sion, and to have been deified upon his death. f His greater son was 
born at Italica, on the 18lh of September, probably in a.d. 52, so 
that he had completed his forty-fifth year at his accession.} Trained 
to anus under liis fatlier’s eye, lie served through the campaigns 
in the East ; and it was probably no great loss to the future prince, 
that his constant presence in the camp left him little leisure to 
cultivate the rlietorical pursuits then in favour at Rome. Modesty 
or discretion led him to conceal deficiencies rather tlian affect 
accomplishments lie did not possess ; ” but he could both speqk 
and write well enougli for all the requirements of his station. 
Tlie straightforward utterance of the soldier, os the occasion re- 
quired, is described as talking, ra^er Quin speaking ; ” his extant 
letters are effective, if not ornate ; and he had a sufiBicient taste 
for literature to ivrite memoira of his own time, especially of the 

* The mins of tliis city stand about six miles N.W. of Seville, oii the opposite side 
of the Guiulalqiiivir. It flourished under the Goths by the name of Talika, till a 
change in Uie bed of tlie river drove its inhabitants to mi^tS to Seville ; and this, 
though a far moTO uncicut city under the name of llispalis, recognized Italica sim in 
come sense its parent^ by applying to its remains the name of Old Seville {StvilUi hi 

t An extant medal bears the inscription " Divi Nerva ff Thajanus fateb." 

t There is, however, much doubt about his exact oge ; and Dion makes him only 
forty-one. 
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Dacian wars. These memoirs arc lost: but we have more reason 
to regret the determination of Tacitus to postpone to his old age 
the design, which he never lived to complete, of illustrating in a 
full history the brief i)ancgypic on Nerva and Trajan, which we 
have quoted from his “Agricola.”* Trajan possessed the external 
advantages of a handsome countenance, a tall and noble figure, 
and a commanding presence, to a degree rarely surpassed by any 
sovereign. Like Vespasian, he retained in his social habits and 
pleasures something of the soldier’s coarseness; but he could 
always rise from his sensual indulgences, bringing undiminished 
power to his duties in the council or the field. 

After his consulship in A.i).^1, he obtsiined commands first in 
S^ain, and afterwards- in Lower Germany, where his quiet vigi- 
lance added' to his military reputation, without exciting the envy 
of Domitian ; and it was at Cologne that he received the news of 
his undisputed recognition by the Senate. In accepting the empire, 
Trajan fully recognized its new constitiitioinil basis, and repeated 
the vow of Nerva, that no senator should suifer death during his 
reign. The tranquillity of Rome permitted him to remain a full 
year upon the lUiinc, perfecting the defence of the frontier, and 
preparing to extend, if occasion should ofler, tlie boundary of tlie 
empire. JIo planted the colony of Ulpia Trajana near the site of 
tlie old station of Castra Vetera ; built a bridge across the Rhine 
at Mayence ; and founded colonies beyond the right bank, one of 
them (Aqiue) on the silo of Badcn-Raden. But his greatest and 
last work on this frontier of the empire, which ho never revisited, 
was the mound and ditch which he drew from tlie Rhino to the 
Danube, to enclose that angle of outlying territory, whidi had 
received, for reasons formerly explained,! the name of Agri Decu- 
niates {flui Tithed Landa), The Senate had already honoured him 
with the fiivourite imperial title of GenmnicuSy together with the 
tribiinitian jiower; but he declined the appellation of Pater PatruBy 
till he should have earned it bj a life that ’approved itself to his 
fellow-citizens. His progress to Rome was marked by abstinence 
from all exactions from the provincials, and he entered the ciiy 
with a studied absence of all pomp (a.d. 99). “ His entry into 
Rome was a mo^al ^triumph. Martial, in a few graphic touches, 
brings vividly before us the man, the place, and the people. Pliny 
exerts himself to describe more elaborately the extreme condescen- 
sion and affability of the prince, who deigned 'to approach the 

* The date of Tacitus's death is unknown, bnt ho appoars to have survived 
Trajan. f See p. .342. 
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home of law and freedom on foot, nnattendedi by guards, distin- 
guished only by tlic eminence of his stature and the dignity of his 
bearing; allowing the citizens of all grades to throng about him; 
admitting the greetings of tlie senators, on his return as emperor, 
with tlie same graeiousness with which he had accepted tlicm wlien 
he went forth as a fbllow-subject; addressing even the knights by 
niime ; paying his vows to his country’s gods in the Capitol, and 
entering the palace of the Cmsars as the modest owner of a private 
mansion. Nor did Trajan stand alone in this exhibition of 
patriotic decorum. His wife, Plotina, bore herself as Uie spouse 
of a simple senator ; and, as she mounted tlie stair of the imperial 
roKuleneo, turned towards the multitude, and declared that she was 
about to enter it with the same equanimity with which she should 
wish hereafter, if fate so required, to abandon it. Her beliaviour * 
throughout her husband’s career corresponded with this cojn- 
mencement. Nor less magnanimous was the conduct of Trajan’s 
sister, Marciann, who inhabited the palace in perfect harmony with 
the empress, and assisted her in maintaining its augus): etiquette. 
Trajan himself renewed by word of mouth the oath he had before 
made in writing, that ho would never harm the person of a 
senator, an oath which he continued faithfully to respect Ihit he 
was not unmindful of his parent’s adjuration, and sought out for 
condign punishment the mutineers who h«ul trampled on Nerva’s 
weakness. Such was his confidence in his authority over tho 
soldiers, that lie ventured to reduce the customary donative to one- 
half the amount to wliich his predecessors had raised it. Not a 
murmur was heard, even in the camp of tho prmtorians ; and when 
he handed to the prefect the poniard which was the symbol of his 
office, he could boldly say. Use this for me^ if I do mil; if illj 
o(jainst me. Wo have seen that the lenient cy feeble Nerva, 
though ho revived tho edicts of Titus against the delators, had 
failed to satisfy the fhry of his nobles in punishing them. Trajan 
hsid no such weakness, and showed nb such moderation. Giving 
the rein at last to tlie passions of the sufferers, he executed what, 
according to Pliny’s account, wo might call a razzia upon the 
remnant of tlie culprits. Pliny describes the extraordinary spectaclo 
of a number of these people dragged in chains th^ou^h tho circus 
before the assembled citizens, with every circumstance of deliberate 
insult ; and when the most obnoxious had been selected for capital 
punishment, tho rest were shipped for exile beyond sea, on the 
craziest barks, in the stormiest weather.*’* As for Octavian, so for 
* riin. VciiMQifrisM ; Merivalc, vol. vii. pp. 210—221. 
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Trajan, the Senate invented a title which had never yet been con- 
ferred upon a citizen ; one connected with divine associations, but 
which a man might bear without impiety; and the epithet of 
Optimcs had this honour even above Augustus^ that it did not 
pass from Tmjan to liis successors. The equal honour, but different 
clianiclcr, of the founder and restorer of the empii'c, came to be 
expressed in the most flattering desire that the Senate could utter 
for a new iirinee : — “ May you be happier than Augustus, and 
better than Trajan I ” 

In the year afte» the deliveiy of Pliny’s Panegyric, Trajan took the 
field against the Dacians (a.d. 101). His soldier’s spirit urged him 
to wipe off the disgrace and. tribute incurred by Domitian, and to 
conquer the Lnrbai’ians on tlie least secure frontier of the empire ; 
policy demanded occupation for tlie disaffected legions of the llhine : 
and the w'ar offered a solid recompense in mines of gold, silver, and 
iron, as well as from the aoeiimulated spoils of the Dacian raids 
beyond the^Dsmube. It was no light undertaking to plunge into 
the country covered on the west by the marshes of the Theiss and 
Maros and on the south by tlie Carpathian cliain, with only the three 
great passes of the Iron Gate, the Volcan, and the llothcnthmnu, 
and to reach tlie strongliolds of Dccebalus in the highlands abonr 
the sources of the Maros. Domitian’s generals had been couteni 
with desultory operations in the summer, leaving the Dacians tt» 
4jross the frozen marshes and Danube in the winter on tlieir plun- 
dering raids. But Ti'ajan had another manner of making war. 
An army of from 60,000 to 80,000 veterans, collected from Uie 
Danubian provinces, and in part from the legions of the llliine, 
was assembled at Segestica the common arsenal of Mmsia 

and Paiinouia, whence a flotilla carried them down the Save to its 
confluence with •.tlie Danube at Siugidunum {Belgrade). His 
communications being secured along the line of this river, Trajsn 
prepared to penetrate into the valley of the Maros, along which the 
enemy’s chief towns were bi/ilt. Two points were chosen for the 
passage of the Danube, above apd below the spot where tlie spin*!* 
of the Carpathians, on the one side, and of the Balkan, on the 
other, come close down upon the river, which here rushes ovci’ 
ledges of rock^ through a magnificent gorge for about thirty miles. 
To the west of this gorge, a bridge of boats was thrown across 
the broad and tranquil river at Yiminacium {Kastolaiz), and to 
the cast another, opposite the mouth of thd little river Tjerm, 
at Old Orma. These two points became the regular passages of 
tlie Danube, and from both military roads may still be traced to 
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Karansdfes^ at the junction of the Temea and the Bistra, The 
gorge of the latter stream leads up to the pass of the Iron Gate, 
by which the Carpathian chain is crossed into the valley of the 
Moros, and by this route the united army of Trajan penetrated to 
the royal residence of Sormizegethusa.* 

But this success was little more than an introduction to 
tlie next campaign. The Dacians, retreating up the valley of ^ 
the Maros, suffered a great defeat at Tapre, an unknown Site; 
and their king Decebalus, pursued into his mountain fastnesses 
about the sources of the Maros, consented to £)rm an alliance 
with Home. His submission is h^presented on tlie celebrated 
column of Trajan. The war, begu^ in a.d. 101, had lasted 
tlirough the whole of tlie following year ; and it was not till a.d 
103 that Trajan returned to Home to celebrate his triumph, and to 
assume the surname of Dagicus. The appearance of the Dalian 
envoys in the ijenatc House, in thef i^ttitude of suppliants for the 
ratification of peace, gave a proof — ^had such been needed — that 
tliis was no repetition of tlie mock triumphs of a*Galigula or 
Domition. 

But the Dacians were not yet subdued ; and, besides minor 
Jiilractions of the treaty, they crossed the Theiss, and attacked the 
lazyges Metanastas, who were under the protection of Kome. 
Ti'ajan was prepared for the renewal of hostilities. His military 
genius had created a complete line of defence against tlie bar- 
barian ti'ibes of Central Europe, ffom the lihine and the Main 
across the Odenwald and Black Forest to the Upper Danube, and 
thence along the riglit bank of tlie river to tlie Eiixinc. A part 
of this system was to connect the Middle Danube, the scene of his 
recent operations, with the lower course of the river. “ At one 
spot, the gorge, namely, of the Danube, just bel^w Orsova, popu- • 
larly known as the Iron Gatc,t tlie mark of Trajan’s hand may be 
iliscovei'cd in a sear which indents for some miles the face of the 
cliff, fonning a terrace about five 4 feet in width. We cannot 
believe that the way was actually, so narrow, but additional widtli 
may have been gained by a wooden gallery, supported on a pro- 


* This dty, tlio name of ^vllicll is explained os ZarmUseike^K^m (a house covered 
^ith Mu), was afterwords the Colonia Ulpia Tnyana Augusta, and the capital of the 
praviuce of Dacia. It stood on tlic river Saigotia {S(rel, or Slrey, a couiluciit of the 
^aros), where its niius arc sccu at Vaheli/, also called Gradischle, about five miles 
from the pass of the Iron Gate. 

t Tliis must not be confounded witli the pass of the Iron Gate in the Caqsitliian 
riiain. 
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jecting framework.’’* The operations which Trajan commenced 
in the spring of a.d. 104 had for their basis a much greater 
length of the river than before. Tlie rivers Schyl and Ahuta (the 
ancient Hhabon and Aluta), which flow southward through Wal- 
lachia into the Danube, pierce the chain of the southern Carpa- 
thians by the passes of the VoUtan and Rothenthurm, the latter 
giving direct access to tlie strongholds of the Dacians in the 
* mountains of Transylvania. The remains of an ancient bridge 
over tlio Danube at Gieli, about 220 miles below Belgrade, and of 
a Boman causeway up the valley of the Alouta to the Hothen- 
thurm pass, seem to leave nO doubt that Roman armies have 
penetrated Dacia by this ropte ; and the general opinion of anti- 
quaries used to identify tlie piers and towers still standing in the 
river at Gieli with tlie celebrated bridge constructed for Trajan by 
the architect Apollodorus. But in recent years that opinion has 
been changed by the remaini| discovered at Seoerin^ a little below 
Orsova, where the river, issuing from the Iron Gate, expands to a 
width of 1300 yards, and shows, when the water is very low, a 
number of piers answering to the account of Dion. That histo- 
rian, who was governor of Pannonia 120 years later (though the 
superstructure of the bridge had by that time been overtlirovm), 
describes it as having a total length of 4770 Roman feet (about 
4570 English), the span of each arch being 170 Roman feet 
(about 1G3 English), and the height no less than 150 (about 144 
English). The piers were most massive structures of stone, to 
resist the pressure of floods and ice ; and the superstructure was 
of wood. The work, which will bear a comparison with the 
grandest triumphs of modem engineering, might well make good 
the boast of an inscription supposed to have belonged to it, tliougli 
•found at a diflerept spot : — 

SUB JUGUAI KCCK BAPITUK ET DANUVIUS.t 
The building of Trajan’s bridge, and tlie other preparations 
wrhich he pressed on during iis construction, appear not to have 
been .completed before the cnd«of the second year (a.d. 105). 
Meanwhile Dccebalus, flnding that the emperor would be content 

* **T]ie construc);io» of this roail is doscribod by Mr. Psoot in his Hungary and 
Tranaylvania, il 123. It is ascertainod to be the work of Tnyan from an inscription 
on the cliff overhanging the road at a place coUed Ogradina. The inscription, dightly 
Biipplied by Arnett in a memoir (Wien, 1856), points to the year 101. Treyan, trib. 
poL iv. cons. iv. (while he was Germaniens, but not yet Daciens) monlia et dwni 
anfiraeUbus supenUut viaim pofe/eciY.”— Mcrivale, vol. vii., p. 288. 

t An authentic picture of the bridge is happily preserved for us on Tngan's column; 
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with nothing short of a complete conquest, tried every device of 
barbarian cunning. An emissary whom he employed to assassi- 
nate Trqjan was arrested, and confessed the treacherous design 
under torture ; and a Boman officer, named Longinus, who had 
fallen into his hands, put himself to death rather than sniffer 
Trsgan to be embarrassed by the demands made as the price of his 
freedom. It says much for the Homans and their emperor, that 
the self-sacrifice of Begulus could be repeated in tliis age. Early 
in AD. 106, Trajan crossed the Danube, and rapidly subdued the 
whole country between that river and the Carpathians. While 
gormizegethusa, which had been lu3ld by a Boman garrison over 
since the former war, afforded a base of operations on his left, his 
main body penetrated by the Bothdnthurm pass into the very 
heart of the Dacian strongholds. Decebalu's retired, disputing 
post after post, till he was desert^ by his Sarmaliaii allies, the 
mailed cavalry whose ])rowess Darias had long since experienced, 
and whose figures are seen upon TrajUn’s column. On that monu- 
ment, too, we may still read the ‘‘counterfeit presentment” of 
the final scene, when, the last stronghold of Decebalus being 
stormed, tlie king and his nobles set fire to their houses, and 
killed tliemselvcs by sword or poison amidst the confiagration. 
The head of Decebalus was sent to Borne, probably to prove to the 
people that so inveterate an enemy was really dead. The trea- 
sures, which he is said to have buried beneath a river’s bed, 
putting to death the slaves who had done the work, were never- 
theless discovered to Trajan. After defraying the expenses of the 
war, and providing rewsuds for tlio veterans, there was enough left 
for the celebration of Trajan’s triumph, with games in which 
11,000 beasts were slain and 10,000 gladiators fought,* and for a 
magnificent architectural monument of the Dacian conquest. The^ 


but the apparent differences from Dion’s account have occiisioncd mucli controversy. 



Nor indeed, considering the close resemblance of the remains at Gidi to those at 
Severin, can the position of the bridge be regarded aa settled beyond doubt. 

: • It is worth while to observe how tlic revival of the old martial sin’rit was attended 
by the renewal of these gladiatorial exhibitions, which the Flavian emperors had dis- 
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ridgo between tlic Gapitoliuc and Quirinal hills — wbicb rose 
above the level of the low ground occupied by the original Forum 

I and the Fora constructed by successive Gtesors, 
forming a sort of barrier between the heart of the 
city and the Gunipus Martins — ^was excavated to 
afford tlie site for a new Forum, surpassing all 
the others in magnificence.* This Forum Tra-^ 
janum has perished, with its Basilica Vlpia^ its 
two great libraries, the one Greek and the otlier 
nom«nn, its porticoes with their gilded cornices, 
balustrades, and images, and its colossal eques- 
trian statue of the emperor ; its arch of triumph 
bears the name of Gonstantiiue, who appropriated 
a predecessor’s memorial as his own; but the 
magnificent Doric column, which stood in the 
centre of tlie glTonim, by far the finest example 
of that sort of monument in all the world, still 
rises to the height of 128 feet, its shaft, com- 
posed of nineteen stones, exhibiting to our view 
the record of Trajan’s victories in Dacia, in a 
continuous spiral band of bas-reliefs, containing 
no fewer than 2500 figures. Tlie golden uni, in 
which the ashes of the founder were deposited in. 
the base, ensured tlie violation of his tomb ; and 
his colossal statue had long been thrown down from 
^thc summit, licforc Pope Sixtus V. replaced it by 
the image of St. Peter, a sign of the change from 
imperial to Papal Borne, and an undesigned satire 
on the rehgious ideas which could make scenes of 
war the pedestal for the chief of tho Apostles. 
Such were the monuments of the conquest of 
Dacia. The country itself was reduced to a Bo- 
man province, which was divided on the cast by 
the Tyras or Danaster {Dniester) from the Sarma- 
tians,t and on fhe west by the Tibiscus {Them) 


r— \ • “Tho fact of this connection between tho Quirinol and ft® 

Column op seems to bo put beyond a donbt by tho inscription 

Tsajan. *^® Tricon column, which purports to have been 

erected to show how deep was tho oxcayation made for the area 
of tho Forum." iMeriynlG, toI. vii. p. 243.) Tho column was also designed to be 
tho emperor’s sepulchre. 

t Ptolemy carried the boundary only as far as tho llieiasus or FOrata {PnUh), the 
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from the kindred lazyges, while on the north it extended tp the 
Great Carpathians ; thus embracing eastern Hungary, with the 
Boinat and Transylvania, within the circuit of the Carpathians, 
and between tliem and the Danube the principalities of MohLivia 
and Wallachin, where the descendants of the Dacians still claim 
the name of Romans (Jlmnuini).* Besides founding four colonics 
in Dacia, Trajan added security to the conquest wliicli he com- 
memorated, by building in Moesia the city of Nicopolis ad latruni 
{Nieopoli on the lantrd)^ celebrated thirteen centuries later for 
the defeat of the Hungarians by Bajazet (a.d. 1396). The province, 
after being long overrun by the GK)ths, was finally surrendered to 
them by the emperor Aurelian, who withdrew the Roman inha- 
bitants to the south bank of tlie Daihube, salving his pride by 
giving their new abode the name of Dacia (a.d. 270). 

While Trajan was thus carrying the empire in Europe to tlio 
boundary of the Sannatian steppps, his lieutenant, Cornelius 
Palma, added to its security in Asia by subduing the Arabian, 
tribes, who troubled the south-eastern frontier of Syria. Tlie 
strong cities on the eastern border of Palestine and Arabia Peti'tea, 
— Gerasa in Mount Gilead, Bostra (Bozrah), Philadelphia (Rab- 
bath-Ammon), and Petra, — ^were included within the province, 
and from this period chiefly we may date the splendid remains of 
Roman architecture that adorn their sites. The occupation of 
these cities seemed the great caravan routes bct\\'cen Egypt and the 
East ; and it was now that Petra, in partumlar, rose to the splen- 
dour still attested by its rock-hewn temples and other edifices in 
tlie Roman style. The conquests of Cornelius Palma vrere made in 
A.D. 106; and for the next seven years Trajan occupied himself 
with the internal government of the empire. The extent to which 
his personal care embraced the details of administration in the pro- ^ 
vinces is attested by his correspondence with Pliify, who went out 
as governor of Bithpiia in a.d. 103. His numerous “rescripts” to 
the magistrates created a large body |>f legislation, though chiefly 
mlating to minor matters; and his personal administration of 
justice was alike Arm and impartial. Augustus had maintained 
the dignity of the Senate from aristocratic predilection and policy, 
while using tlie forms of the constitution for his own aggrandise- 
ment: Trajan returned to the same policy in £ho more liberal 
spirit of restoring as much freedom as was compatible with the 

iiiodcm boundary botwcon Moldayia ond Bussio, while some luodcm onquircni find 
traces of Boman sottlementfl os far os the Don, 

* Tho name of Walladu Bif^ifieB stiangers. 
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established monarchical government, which had become a necessity 
of the state. He abandoned the system of the emperor’s annusd 
election to the consulship, and only held the office five times 
during his reign of nineteen years. That the freedom of election 
which he restored was no mere form, was proved by the necessity 
for reviving the laws against bribery; and the respect duo to the 
Senate’s deliberations was enhanced by abolishing the vote by 
ballot in that assembly. After every allowance is made for flattery, 
we cannot doubt that Trajan’s relations to the Senate deserved 
the panegyrics of Martial and Pliny. The former declares him to 
be not a maater but an imperator^* and tliejnstest aemtor of all; and 
the latter echoed his friend’s wishes in the words, You corntrumd 
ns to he free: m mlL Mofo than one instance is recorded of his 
magnanimous disregard of suspected conspiracies, and he kept his 
vow to put no senator to death ; but, when Calpurnius Crassus, 
who had been j)ardoned by J^erva, was detected in a new plot, 
Trajan allowed the indignation of the Senate to take its course, 
and Crassus suflered by the sentence of liis colleagues. But it 
was only as they were represented in the Senate, that the people 
enjoyed any portion of political freedom, and all combinations for 
social or trading objects, or otlier purposes of mutual help — clubs 
or guilds, as we should call them — ^werc snjipresscd as factions ” 
dangerous to the state, f The Homans of the second imperial 
century had, in fact, been brought by the operation of the first to 
a state of incapacity for political freedom; and their happiness 
under this new^era consisted in the provision which the emperor 
most liberally made for their material wants and enjoyments, his 
untiring attention to their petitions, and wisdom in developing the 
resources of the empire,* his abstinence from arbitrary exactions, 
and the relief from taxation which his economy enabled him to 
afford. This economy, too, instead of degenerating into meanness. 

The title seems here to be used in its constitutionnl souse for the commander of 
the commonwealth's armies, us contrasted with doninia, Mr. Mcrirale points 
out that, in the Panegyricus, “ Pliny repeatedly contrasts the titles of dmnvam and 
prindps^ and that when, in his letters fidb Bithynio, he addresses Trajan as ifomratis, 
he speaks as a military officer to his chief. But the word was already used as a 
courteous salutation to a superior.” 

+ Mr. Merivale mentions an interesting example of Trajan’s intolerance of such 
associations even fh mo provinces ‘‘Wlien Pliny, as prefect of Bithynii^ proposed 
to enrol an association of workmen at Nicomedia for the speedier extinction of fir^ 
he feels it necessary not only to consult the emperor on the subject, but to explain 
the precautions ho would take to prevent abuse. Tnyan Absolutely rejects tlie pro- 
posal, declaring that no precautions can avail to prevent such associations from 
iegenerating into dangerous conspiracies.* 
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furnished resources for those splendid and useful public works, 
which bear the impress of Trajan’s hand in every province of the 
empire, and caused it to be said that Ae built the world over.* The 
capital itself was adorned by him with many other buildings 
besides the Forum Trajanum; but these gains were balanced by 
some losses. While the magnificent emperor was intent on 
raising the abode of the Uomans to the level of their fortunes, 
inundations and earthquakes, tlie most ancient and inveterate of 
her foes, were making havoc of many of her noblest buildings: tlie 
fragments still remaining of fTero’s brilliant pa^e were consumed 
by fire, the Pantheon was stricken by lightning : and the calamities 
which befel the mistress of tlie world might point a moral for a 
Christian writer of much later date, who ^scribed them to the 
judgment of God on a persecutor of his holy religion.” f Of this 
blot on Trajan’s rule we shall have4:o speak in the ensuing chapter. 

After S(wen years of peaceful progress, Trajan was again called 
into the field, to secure and extend the eastern frontier of the 
empire. A\^c have had repeated occasion to notice Ihe efforts of 
the Parthian kings to add Armenia to their dominions, or to seat 
one of their own family on its throne ; and wc have seen the Par- 
thian Tiridates accepting the diaileiu from the hands of Nero, with 
the consent of Vologescs, king of Parthia. Pacorus IL, the son 
of Vologeses, had assumed an attitude of hostility, and his brother 
and successor, CJiosroes, set iij) his nc|)how as the successor of Tiri- 
dates. Trajan, though now sixty-two years old, seized the oppor- 
tunity to establish the supremacy of lloiiie in the East on the ruins 
of the effete monarchy of Parthia. Proclaiming tliat Armenia was 
a dependency of Home, and not of I’arlhia, and rejecting all 
overtures from (Jliosroes, the emperor •reached Antioch towards 
the end of a.d. 114. llis stay in the oriental cgipitial was signal-* 
ized hy two events conspicnous in the liistory of the world. An- 
tiocli was laid in almost complete ruin hy an earthquake, and the 
iiihabiiants, with the crowds that hall flocked from all the East to 
the emperor’s court, were driven to encamp, in the depth of winter, 
upon Mount Casius. Tiujan linnsclf barely escaped by creeping 
through a window, with the aid of a man whose gigantic form was 
magnified by Homan superstition into a proteotipg deity. It was 
probably while Trajan was {Kicupied with his prep^tions for the 

f 

* Enirop. viii. 2. Sucli irificiriptiona arc seen, for oxaniiilo, at the jwrt of Aneona, 
the mole of Oivit^ Veeehia, and the bridge over the TegiiH at Alcantara. Tnynn 
also built bridges over the Khiiic, the Euphrates^ and the Tigris. 

+ Orosins, vii. 12 ; Merivalo, vol. vii. p. 262. 
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campaign, that Ignatius, tho bishop of Antioch, was brought 
before his tribunal, and condemned to be cast to tho lions at Home ; 
an event to which we have to recur in the ensuing chapter. 

Advancing through Lesser Armenia, Trajan received the homage 
of the petty princes. At Elcgia (probably Iz OgJdu) above Samo- 
sata on the Euphrates, Trajan summoned to his presence tho Par- 
thian claimant of the Armenian throne. Porthamisiris — ^this was 
his name— came into the midst of tlie Homan camp, and laid his 
diadem at the feet of Trajan, expecting it to be restored to him as 
it had been by Nero to Tiridates. But he found himself in the 
power of a foe, who, with the energy of the old repubhean generals, 
hod revived their unscrupulous policy. Required to acknowledge, 
as a conquered captive, before the emperor’s tribunal, the cession 
of all Armenia, which he had been compelled to make in a private 
interview, Partlisunisiris proudly declared that, lie had come of liis 
own free will, like Tiridates to Hero. He was sent away from the 
camp under ah escort of Homan cavalry ; but soon afterwards he 
was again arrested and put to death. Armenia submitted without 
a blow, and was reduced to a Homan province ; and Trajan ad- 
vanced northwards into the sub-Caucasian regions, where no 
Boman imperator save Pompey luul preceded him, receiving the 
submission of the Iberians, the Albanians, and the tribes on the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, and thus touching tlie e^istern frontier of 
those Sarmatians w'hom he luul abcady encountered in the West 
as allies of the J)aciaus. 

It remained for him to attempt tho overthrow of Partliia. 
Having received the submission of Abgarus, king of Edessa,* and 
other princes of Upper Mesopotamia, and taken Nisibis, the 
capital of Mygdonia, he prepared to advance into Assyria Proper, 
a region into wh’ch no Homan general had yet followed the track 
of Adexander. It was cither in the autumn or during the winter of 
A.D. 115, that he constructed a bridge across tlie Tigris, whicli 
gave him access to the region*- of Adiabene. While tho Parthians 
were paralysed by intestine divisions, he subdued the native tribes 
as for as Mount Zagrus, and created the new province of Assyria, 
lying between that mountain range and the Tigris, and corresponding 
to the modem |^urdistan. The imagination of a Homan historian, 
who represents all the tribes from tlie •Euphrates to the Indus as 
vibrating with the shock of this new war, seems to give no unfair 
idea of what Trajan would have attempted hod ho been young. In 
the spring of a.d. 1 16, a flotilla descended the Euphrates to the point 

* Seep. Ifil. 
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where it approaches nearest to the Tigris ; and here, the ancient 
canals having long since become useless, the light vessels were 
drawn overland on rollers covered with greased skins, and launched 
on the Tigris above Ctesiphon. The royal city at once opened its 
gates, and in the Parthian capital Trajan was saluted by his troops 
ImperaJtor and Partkims. Ghosroes fled to Susa, so body pursued 
that his daughter and his golden throne were taken. The oriental 
spirit of ambition, which has always seemed contagious in those 
regions, appears for a moment to have fired die cautious and aged 
emperor. Leaving his lieutenants to complete his conquest, he 
sailed down die Tigris to the Persian Gulf ; and, as he saw a 
vessel setting sail for India, he is* reported to have exclaimed, 
“ Were I yet young, I would not stop till I too had reached the 
limits of the Macedonian conquest.” Hut on insurrection had 
alreiuly broken out in his rear. The Greek city of Seleucia, itidig- 
uant at losing the freedom which even the Parthians had respected, 
had revolted, and cut to pieces an army with its leguic. The city 
had been again stormed, and almost destroyed; but it was no part 
of Trojan’s system to imperil armies in die occupation of dis- 
affected provinces, and ho was content to leave Parthia under a 
vassal king, Parthamaspates, whom he invested with the diadem 
at Ctesiphon. The boast of a complete conquest of Home’s last 
gi'cat enemy was belied by the successful resistance of the petty 
fortress of Atra {El Iladr) on the road from Ctesiphon to Singara; 
and Pronto, who wrote in the next reign, observed that the vic- 
torious emperor’s return was neither unmolested nor bloodless. 
The Jews once more broke out into revolt in Cyprus, Cyrcnaica, 
and Egypt ;* and Trajan returned to. Antioch oiipressed with 
gloom and enfeebled by sickness, which seems to have been con- 
tracted in the marshes of Atrj, Leftving his armjT at Antioch under 
his legates, he proceeded towards Home ; but his disease took the 
form of dropsy, and he died at S|Iinus in Cilicia, on'the 8th df 
August, A.D. 117. “ His reign, extended beyond the term of any 
of his predecessors since Tiberius, numbered nineteen years and a 
half, and he had reached the age of sixty-five years, spent in 
almost uninterrupted activity. Tr^on was the first of the Cmsars 
who had met his death at a distance from Hofaio and Italy, the 
first whose life had been cut short in the actual service of his 
country. Such a fate deserved to be signalized by an extraordinary 
distmctioiL The cliarred remains of tlie greatest of the emperors 
were conveyed to Home, and suffered to repose in a golden urn, 

* See Chapter XL. k k 2 
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at the foot of his own column, within tiio precincts of the city.*’* 
The Senate honoured the prince, who had so well preserved the 
character of their colleague, with an apotheosis, and commemo- 
rated his divinity by a temple in the Ulpian Forum and new 
games colled the Parthian. He shored with Julius alone the 
honour of burial within tlie sacred limits of Home, whose empire 
he extended to its furthest bounds; imd his death mai*ks the epoch 
from which its limits began to recede. The momentary success 
of the insurgents of Cyprus and Cyrene had prompted a general 
assurance that tlic conquering i^e was no longer invincible, and 
the last great triumphs of its legions were followed by a rebound 
of ibrtune still more momcjLtous. Tlie first act of the new reign 
was the foianal relinquishment of the new provinces beyond the 
Euphrates. The Parthian tottered back with feeble steps to his 
accustomed frontiers. Arabia was left unmolested. India was no 
longer menaced. Armenia found herself once more suspended 
between two* rival empires, of which tlie one was too weak to seize, 
the other too wetik \q retain her.” Uj) to the last moment the 
emperor, who had followed more closely than any of his predeces- 
sors in the footsteps of Alexander, had made no dii*ect provision b) 
secure his empire from the like fate. Ihit the best fruit of his 
efforts to restore the discipline of the armies luid the authority of 
the Senate was seen in the peaceful succession of a prince 
admirably qualified to cariy out the moderate ])oIicy of defending 
and consolidating the empire which had now reached its limits. 

PuHLius AClius Hadutantts w'as the coiiii)atriot, kinsman, and 
ward of the emperor AvJiom he succeeded. The cognonieii of his 
family mai'kcd their origin, not fi-om the great Etrusi*aii city 
.which gave its name to the Adriatic Sea, but from a lesser lladria, 
in Picenum, an ‘offshoot of the former. From that city some 
member of the jilcbeian GetisyElia (which produced, among other 
conspicuous families, the distinguished Galli and tlie notorious 
Sejanus) went, like the ancestor of Uic Trajans, to Sjiain with 
Scipio, and found a new home in the colony of Italica. Uei'C the 
Trajan who was the grandfather of the emperor gave his daughter 
nii)ia in marriage to Hadrismus Marillinus, who became a senator 
of Rome ; and their son, lladrianus Afer, the first cousin of the 
emperor Trajan, was the father of the future emperor. Hadrian 
was bom at Rome on tlie 24th of January, a.d. 76, in the 
eighth year of Vespasian’s reign. In the ’ tenth year of his 
age, the death of his father left him to the guarfianship of. 

* Murivalc, vol. vii. 390. 
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Trajan and of a Roman knight named Cmlins Attianns. Tlie 
youth studied at Athens with such success, that he equalled the 
most distinguished of the Greeks in every department of learning, 
in tho most subtle artifices of rhetoric, in the speeial sciences 
of mathematics and mcilicine, and in the arts of music, painting, 
and sculpture. “ Ills memory,” says Victor, “ was prodigious, 
his application incredible.” To tliesc intellectual acquirements he 
united the training in bodily exercises and arms which became a 
Roman noble, and was ardently addicted to linnting. His gracious 
bearing was sis conspicuous as tlic majestic ^figure and manly 
beauty which still strike ns with admimtion in his statues ; and 
it deserves notic^e that he is the fii*st of the Romans who is repre- 
sented with a beard. Assuredly he W{is in no danger of sinking 
into a literary dilettante, if it be true that he was still only fifteen 
when he began liis military career, under the eye of Trajan, in 
Upper Gennany. He was serving as military tribune in Paunonia 
when Nerva died, and he was deputed by the army of the Danube 
to carry their congratulalioiis to Trajan at Cologne fA.D. 08) ; and 
soon afterwards the influence of the empress Plotina obtained for 
Hadrian tlie hand of Trajan’s great niece, Julia Sabina. In the 
year 101 he uras made qiuestor, in virtue of wliicli office he was 
tho channel of communication between tho emperor and the 
Senate. He served with distinction in both the Dacian wars ; and 
the reward of a diamond ring wsis regarded as an omen of the des- 
tiny which soothsayers had 2 )romised from his very birth, though 
Trajan was iilways unwilling to designate a successor. He served 
the prmtorshii) in a.d. 107, and wfis appointed to the government 
of Pannonia, where he distinguished himself as much for the 
firmness of his discipline, as for his silcccss in repulsing an inva- 
sion of the Sarmatians (a.d. lO^)- Raised tp the consulship in 
the following year, ho continued to enjoy tho favour of tlie court, 
and especially of the empress Plotina, who obtoined for him tho 
government of Syria about the tim<| of Trajan’s expedition to the 
East. Hadrian followed the emperor throughout the campaign, 
and was left at the head of the armj’ and of his province at 
Antioch, when Trajan departed for Ttiily (a.d. 117). 

Such a career, joined to such personal qiuilifications, matured by 
tho experience of middle age — ^for Pladrian was how forty-two — 
could point to no other conclusion than that which Plotina is said 
to have incessantly pressed upon the dying emperor. It is alleged 
that her importunity succeeded at the last moment, but so late 
that her own hand traced tho signature which Trajan was too weak 
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to affix to his letter to the Senate, declaring that he adopted 
Hadrian, snbject to their confirmation. Any doubts that the army 
at Antioch might have felt were removed by a double donative, and^ 
Hadrian hastened to deprecate the jealousy of the Senate at his 
proclamation by the army, by soliciting their confirmation of 
Trajan’s choice, and declaring that he would assume no honours but 
such as they should decree him when he had earned them. While 
his accession was hailed by the Senate with acclamation, the prae- 
torian coliorts were secured by their prefect Attianus, to whom 
Hadrian wrote, in, the consciousness of his strength, forbidding 
his opponents to be molestefl. Tlie new reign formed a new epoch. 
To the free and vigorous life which Nerva and Trrgan hod restored 
to the constitution, Hadrian aidded a well-considered policy, such 
as no emperor had fi'amed since Augustus. As a soldier, he saw 
that the conquests of Trajan beyond the Euphrates could not be 
maintained; as a new prince, be felt the danger from generals 
employed in distant commands*; and as a statesman, trained in all 
known wisdofii, he yearned for* the peaceful development of the 
empire. Therefore, l^foro he left the East, he withdrew his armies 
from Armenia, Mesopotamia, andParthia, redlining only, as neces- 
sary to the security of S3rria, the province of Arabia, as Trajan had 
called the district gained in Arabia Petraea. Ho entrusted Syria 
to the government of Catilius Sevcnis, a man who had acquired no 
dangerous reputation ; while, of Trajan’s two most distinguished' 
legates, Martius Turbo was employed in the new Jewish War, and 
Lusius Quietus in the distant government of Mauretania. Beturn- 
ing to Rome in a.d. 118, Hadrian celebrated, in Trajan’s name, a 
magnificent triumph over Farthia, and employed the spoils of war 
in profuse largesses and a Remission of all arrears of tuxes. 

* It was only by vjgour in repelling aggression upon the frontiers, 
that Hadrian could carry his peaceful policy into efiect. While, at 
the western extremities of tho empire, Britain was threatened by 
the Caledonians, and Mauretania by the Moors, the new province 
of Dacia was invaded by hordes of Scythian cavalry. That pro- 
vince, already fast becoming Romanized, was now essential as an 
outwork for the defence of the Danubian frontier against the sea 
of barbarism that )yas surging and threatening in Central Europe; 
and even Trajan' had resorted to tho expedient of purchasing tho 
forbearance of the Sormatian tribes b^ond the Pruth and Dnie- 
ster. A reduction in this payment seems to have been tho 
immediate cause of a fresh irruption of the Roxolani, to repel 
which Hadrian took the field in person (a.d. 118). His departure 
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was the signal for the outbreak of a conspiracy, among the lead- 
ing generals and senators who were jealous of Hadriau’s elevation, 
to assassinate him while absent from Borne. The conspirators 
were seized and put to death by the Senate without the emperor’s 
consent or even his knowledge; but the danger seems to have 
prevented any serious operations against the barbarians. Hadrian 
only advanced as far as Moesia ; pacified the invaders, as it seems, 
by granting their demands ; and committed Dacia to the care of 
his most trustworthy legate, Martius Turbo. If we may believe 
Dion, ho destroyed Trajan’s bridge for the better security of Moesia 
(A.D. 119 ). • 

Beturning to Borne, he hastened to cffiicc any alarm caused by 
the shedding of senatorian blood during his absence by renewing 
his vow to condemn no senator to death ; and he resumed his 
course of deference to the Senate and lil^rality to tho people. It 
was now that ho formed tlie design, worthy of a great prince and of 
a philosophic enquirer, to visit all the provinces of his vast empire, 
to investigate their condition and resources, to became acquainted 
with the peoples, to inspect tho machinery of government, and to 
impress his own views upon the officials. If” — says the modern 
historian — If otlier chiefs of wide-spread empires have begun 
with the same bohl and generous conception of their duty, it may 
be doubted whether .any have so persevered through a period of 
twenty yesirs.” As became an Imperator, Hadrian marched at 
tho head of his legions, generally bareheaded and on foot, pre- 
serving strict discipline, inspecting camps and fi)rtifications, hold- 
ing frequent reviews, and, in one word, preparing at all points for 
war 08 the best attitude for preserving peace, llis presence swept 
away the unsoldier-liko indulgence wlrich had crept into the fixed 
camps, and Dion states that the rales of discipline laid down by 
Hjidrian still remained in force after an interval of eighty years. 

Tho emperor’s first progress was directed to tlie Western Pro- 
vinces, with which ho was Ictust aiquaintcd. He passed through 
Gaul to the Bhinc, where the ancient historian tells us tliat “ ho 
set a king over the Germans,’’ referring doubtless to a chief ap- 
pointed over some tribe that sought his mediation.* Next he 
crossed over to Britain, and viewed with his own eyes that mar- 
vellous advance in wealth and civilization, at Whichi tho Boinan 
writers of tho age express their delighted surprise. Though wo 
have certain records of only one colony of Boman citizens (Col- 
chester), and two permanent militaiy stations (Cocrleon and 
* Spartian. ZTodr. 12. 
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Chester), that native quickness of the British Celts, which Agricola 
had preferred above tlie more plodding imitation of the Gauls, 
had led them to construct roads and cities, villas, and baths, after 
the Itoman fashion, and to Icani the language, literatiu'c, and 
rhetoric of Italy. “ Britain is said,” exclaims Martial, “ to sing 
our verses;” and Juvenal alludes, in a vein of irony, to the report, 
that Thule talked of hiring a rhetorician. London had already 
obtained her commerciiil i)re-cmieence ; but the scat of govern- 
ment, throughout the whole period of the Homan dominion in the 
island, was at Yor^ (Eboracum). Thither Hadrian repaired to 
make arnuigements for the scinirity of the northern frontier, which 
was perpetually disturbed by the Caledonians. The conteiui)orary 
writer Fronto makes a brief allusion to some disaster that had 
befallen the Homan arms in that quarter, of sufficient consequence 
to be named with the Jewish rebellion ; and it is probable tlmt 
the Tyne formed the limit of seenrity to the province. The pas- 
sage of that river by Hadi'ian W'as commenioralcd by the city 
which bore thtf’namc of the Aihian Bridge (Pons iElii, Kmmstlc)^ 
and here he detennined to fix his permanent frontier. We have 
seen that Agricola had drawn tw’o lines of forts across the con- 
tracted parts of the island ; the one from the mouth of the Tyne 
to the Solway Firth, almost exactly along the both parallel ol' 
north latitude ; the other just one degree further to the north, 
between the Firths of Forth and Clyde. Without abandoning the 
military occupation of the latter line, Hadrian chose the former 
for the erection of continuous rampart, with a fortified station at 
every fourth or fifth mile. This is not the place for the antiqua- 
rian discussions respecting that great work, the Vallum l\A)vmam^ 
popularly called the Wallj* the name of which is made a 

‘‘household word’’, by our coals (so called) from Wall’s End 
{Segedumrn)j on the estuary of the Tyne. Along the course of 
that river, on its northern side, the remains of the rampart may be 
traced nearly due westward, tilk it crosses tJic Avatershed dividing 
the Tyne from the Irthiug and the Eden, and is carried to the 
north of these rivers as far as Carlisle {Lu(jumllum\ whence it 
was drawn on the southern side of tlie Eden to Bowncss on the 
Solway Firth, the \\'liole length being a little less ilian 08 J miles. 
« 

* To assist tlio reader in remembering tbo distinction between the tivo liiic.<*, it 
may be woU to mention hero that Lollius Urbiens, the general of Antoninus Tins, 
raised a rampart along Agricola's northern line of forts, between the Virths of Forth 
and Clyde, and the remains of this^ the Vallum Antmini, now bear the name of 
Chrokham's Dyhc, 
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The fortificatinn consists of two distinct parts, a stone nail (the 
proper Pict^ Wall)^ and an earthern rampart or ejich 

with its dit(jh; the former line being generally sixty or seventy 
yards in advance of the latter to the north. Tlie earthern vallum^ 
which is about three miles shorter than the wall at each end, ter- 
minating at Newcastle on the cast tuid at Dnimbnrgh on the west, 
consists of three linos. In ilic centre there Ls a ditch, witli an 
earthern rampart running along its inner (or southern) edge; and 
the general system of Homan fortifications leaves little doubt that 
this was the lirst nucleus of the whole work. Two earthen ram- 
parts of larger dimensions run pa^allcl to this, at ecpuil distances 
of about twenty-four feet north and syuth of the ditch. We know 
that the Emperor Severus visited Britiiin in a.d. 208, and con- 
structed a rampart from sea to sea ; and, if we were to keep to the 
letter of our authorities, tlic stond wall would bo ascribed to 
Hadrian and the earthern rampart Sevems.* But of coiusc the 
question cannot be decided on such narrow grounds ; and, while 
sonic ascribe the whole work to Hadrian, others divicTe it between 
Agricola, Hadrian, and Severus ; and a third view makes Hadrian 
the constructor of the original ilitch and mmpart, supported within 
by the larger rampart, the outer earthern riim])art having been 
added by Severus, and the stone wall finally built in the time of 
Tlicodosius and Stilicho.t Tlie increased seciirify which the 
Konianized Britains enjoyed behind the shelter of this rampart 
enabled the Boman governors to sbengthen their military posts to 
the north, and jircpared for the advance of the frontier in the next 
reign to the further line traced by Agi’icola. Passing through Gaul 
and Siiain, Hadrian crossinl the straits to Mauretania, where his re- 
storation of tranquillity, which seems to*liave been endangered by 
the treason of Lusius, caused the Senate to vote a thanksgiving in' 
his honour. Wo next find him, by what route Ave are not informed, 
on the frontier of Parlhia, arranging some new causes of difference 
in a personal interview Avith Cholroes, Thence he returned 
through Asia Minor, and across ^le iBgman to Athena, wheye he 
probably spent the winter of a.i). 122-5, and commenced the 
splendid works, with which it was his delight to adorn the intel- 
lectual capital of his empire. Toucliing, on jo home, at 

Sicily, he beheld a sunrise from the summit of Lma^ add after he 

* SpartiauTis calls Iho \v'ork of Hadrian a wall {munis ) ; and Eutropins describes 
that of Severus as a rampart {vallum). 

t The most recent auHiuritics on the subject are tlie Itcv. J. 0. Bruce, The Roman 
Lo^d. 1863, 4to. ; and Mcrivalc, yoI. vii. pp. 434-436. 
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reached Borne, he crossed the sea again to Carthage. ^^None, 
perhaps, of onr princes,” says SpaHianns, ^‘ever traversed so 
rapidly so large a portion of the world.” 

This rapid progress, however, could not satisfy the philosophic 
emperor’s desire to enjoy the intellectual society of the great 
oriental capitals, and to adorn them with the memorials of his 
presence. In the year 125 he began a second progress, which 
lasted for ten years (to A.D. 134), witli perhaps some intervals 
spent at Home. For more than half tliat period ho resided at 
Athens, where he, undertook the gigantic work of restoring the 
city to its pristine magnificence; witli the addition of edifices which 
should rival those of Pericles. “ We must picture Athens to our- 
selves, at this period,” — says Mr. Merivale — “ as a dirty city in 
decay : we must imagine tlie combination of a site of unrivalled 
magnificence, of mingled slope and level, formed by nature for 
enhancing to the i^ostthe graces and harmonies of constructive 
art, with a throng of mouldering fanes and neglected mansions, 
which alternated, along its straggling avenues, with low and 
squalid cabins, scarcely raised above the filtli and rottenness accu- 
mulated around them ; on which every rent and stain of time was 
rendered painfully conspicuous by a sun of unclouded splendour, 
except when obscured by whirlwinds of dust generated on the bare 
limestone rock, treeless, grassless, and waterless.”* One quarter 
of the city was so completely renovated by the emperor as to 
receive the new name of Uadrianopolis, and the arch (which still 
stands) connectmg this quarter with the rest of Athens, bears on 
one face the inscription, This is the city of 'Hadrian and not of 
Theseus;” on the other, “Tliis is Athens, the ancient city of 
Theseus.” Among othef splendid architectural works at Athens, 
Hadrian undcrtqpk the completion of the great temple of the 
Olympian Jove, in the Corinthian order, which had been com- 
menced by Pisistratus, and a few columns of which still stand in 
solitary grandeur on tto pladn overlooked by the Acropolis. But 
Hadrian had learnt, in the studious youth he had spent at Athens, 
to admire its intellectual still more than its material glories, and 
ho now resumed his intercourse with the philosophers who upheld 
the pre-eminencQ of the University of the World. The moderation 
of true philosophy disposed him to listen to the “ Apologies,”! hy 

* Merivale, voL vii. p. 446, where the saiiitaiy condition of ancient Athena is thns 
noticed : — “ No great city was over so badly placed for due abstersion by natural 
oatfolL The brodk Ilissus waa a mere open sewer, which stagnated in a marsh. 
No wonder that the poets avoid all allusion to it ” 

f Lost any reader should be miried by the common meaning of this woq|, like the 
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which the Christian orators, Qaadratns and Aristides, secnred his 
toleration of Christianity. 

After a residence of no less than six years at Athens, Hadrian 
was led to Alexandria by the freer and more novel spirit of specu- 
lation which prevailed in the lecture-rooms of its Museum. The 
schools of Athens were content with the dogmatic teachings of the 
recognized sects, within which— with all their differences from one 
ano&er — ^they agreed that aU truth lay. But through Alexandria 
ran the current of Eastern thought, which now set most strongly 
westward. The Greek philosophy domiciled in .the capital of the 
Ptolemies was stirred to its depths by converging streams from 
Syria, Persia, and Indio. Judaism §nd Christianity were estab- 
lished side by side with tlie gross idolatry of. the Copts, and the 
elemen^ worship of the Sabie<ans. The fantastic theosophy of the 
Gnostics, of which the local and the* spiritual filiation arc cqivdly 
unknown to us, exercised an unacknpwledgccUpfiuence wherever 
the human mind was deeply moved by the problems of man’s 
relation to the Dciiy. Into this new world of confiictmg opinions 
Hadrian threw himself with vehemence and ardour. He made 
himself at home in the discussions of the Alexandrian sehools, 
and was more entertained than enlightened by the wayward imagi- 
nations which they paraded before him. Tlie impression made 
upon him is discovered from a letter in which he described to 
Servianus the intellectual aspect of the place. ^ I am now become 
fully acquainted,’ — ^lie says — ^ with that Egypt which you extol 
so highly. I have found the people vain, fickle, and shifting with 
every breath of opinion. Those who worship Scrapis are in fact 
Christians; and they who call themselves Christian bishops are^ 
actually worshippers of Serapis. There is no chief of a Jewish 
synagogue, no Samaritan, nd Christian bishop,* who is not an' 
astrologer, a fortune-teller, and a conjuror. The patriarch himself, 
when he comes to Egypt, is compelled by one party to worship 
Serapis, by the other Clnist’ ”* Bfetter information concerning 
the true stete of Christianity ma|:es it unnecessary to discus^ the 
emperor’s superficial judgment; but we can hardly wonder at his 

Isiiijfwbo Tomarked on Bishop Watson’s celebrated work, 1 never knew that tho 
Bible needed nn apology I may be stated, once fur all, that tbd word was used by 

the early Fathers in its proper Greek sense of a de/vnoe— generally addressed, it is 
true, to a superior, and especially to the emperors— in reply to the calumnies and 
cavils of the opponents of Christianity. It is now used, in the nomenclature bor- 
nwod from Gorman theologians, for the whole deportment of Christian Evidences, 
under the name of ApologetUsa. 

* Merivilo, vol. viL pp. 467-8. 
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contempt for the turbulent factions of Greeks, Copts, and Jews. 
Tho licence of the Alexandrian mob did not respect even the 
dignity of Hadrian himself, and he was bitterly oflended at their 
ungrateful return for his splendid public works and his bene- 
factions to the professors of learning; and especially at their 
heartless ribaldry upon the death of liis fixvourite Antinous, who 
was drowned in tlie Nile. After ascending the river as far as 
Thebes, and wondering at tlie vocal Memnon,* he left Egypt for 
Antioch, whera the frivolous and licentious people treated him 
with open insult, .which Hadrian punished by making the former 
capital of the East a depeiidchcy of Tyre. Ho returned home- 
wards through Asia Minor,, marking his stops by the erection of 
those edifices which procured for him all over tho empire tlie title 
of Restorer, Before leaving Asia, lie riistored to tho Parthian 
king the daughter whom Ti’ajfin had made captive. Of the great 
war which broke oi^|m Palestine upon his departure (a.d. 132), and 
which led to the final destmetion of Jerusalem, we shall have to 
speak again. (See Chapter XL.) 

Having passed (he winter of a.d. 133-4 at Athens, Hadrian 
finalljfc fixed his residence at Rome, and spent his few remaining 
years in the diligent administration of the empire, the amendment 
and consolidation of tho law, the foundation of a Roman Univer- 
sity under tho name of tho AthencDum, and the decoration of tlie 
capital with splendid buildings. His double tcunplc of Rome aiul 
Venus was the largest sanctuary yet erected in the imperial city ; 
and his Mausoleum, on tho right bank of the Tiber (the Moles 
Hiulriani), though now stripped of all its ornaments, still forms a 
majestic mass under the name of tho Castle of S. Angelo. “ The 
Mole of Hadrian was, next to the Colosseum, the most distin- 
guished specimen of the styla of architecture which we designate 
as Roman, whencesoever really derived; which, by raising tier 
upon tier of external decorations, after the number of stories 
required within, adapted to civil and domestic purposes the raonn- 
menl;al grandeur of the Grecian.” But the monument prepared 
for the emperor’s dead* body was surpassed by tho living work 
in which he reduced to brder one chief branch of Roman law, 
— tho collectiqp /A the Edida of the magistrates and emperors, 
made by the prmtor Salviiis Julianus, and promulgated as tho 
Edictum Perpetuum of Hadrian. 

Meanwhile the emperor, childless and prematurely infirm, 

• Among tho inscriptions scrawled npon tho statue is one recording the visit of the 
empress Sabina. 
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found the necessity of appointing on heir the more pressing, as 
his residence at Home exposed him more directly to &o jealousy 
of the nobles. He first adopted L. Ceionius Commodus Verus 
(a.d. 135), whose questionable character is of little importance in 
liistory on account of his eai'ly deatli (Jan. 1, a.d. 138). Hadrian’s 
next choice commanded universal a 2 )proval ; for Titus Aurelius 
Antoninus added to great ability the experience of half a centur}'’ 
of life, and he was beloved for his gentle disposition. As he too 
was childless, lie was required to adoj)t his nephew M. Annius 
Verus, better known in histoiy by his new name of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, now a youili of seventeen, witli whom was associated 
in the ailoptivo act ]j. Aurelius Verus, tlic infant son of Hadrian’s 
deceased collciigiie.* These arrangements were scarcely com- 
pleted, wlien Hadrian succumbed to a long-standing disease, 
aiipjireutly dropsy, iunidst paroxysRis of pain which oveiqiowered 
liis temper, and caused him to be^seeeh his a^ndants to despatch 
liim. He died on the lOth of Jiily, a.d. after a reign of 
nearly twenty-one years, in the sixty-second year ofiis age. The 
celebrated verses to his departing soul breathe the spirit of self- 
possession, not unmixed with levity, which may be taken as a 
type of his career.f AH the ancient imnalists, as the modern 
historian observes, indicate more or less clearly the conflicting 
elements in his vai*ied character, his earneslucss and his levity, 
his zeal for knowledge and frivolity in aiipreciating it, his patient 
endurance and restless excitability, his generosity and his vanity, 
his i)eevishness and his good-natine, his admiration of genius, and 
at the same time bis jealousy of it.” But there was no master 
hand, like that of Tacitus, to draw his portrait ; and if we turn froijp 
the feeble delineations of the man to the unquestionable evidence 
of his deeds, we find an administration, “ in which he undoubtedly 
reconciled, with eminent success, things hitherto found irrecon- 
cilable ; a contented lu’iny .and a peaceful frontier ; an abundant 

* Tho ailnpiioii of Aiiloiiiiius Pius was iiiailo on Fob. 25th, A.D. 138. 
t We subjoin Uicso verses with t]io«critieisTn Q:^d tho elegant translatiom of Mr. 
Mcrivalo ''To tiic tho foreo aiul character of this simple ejaculation consists in its 
iihriiptnesH, hruvity and uncouthuess, like the vefses we make in a dolirious rb'eam. 
Polished and para])hnLsed hy modem translators, it bci-ikMK'S a triSing commoiiplaco 
haixlly worthy of tho considerable pouts who have exercised {lick talents upon it. 

“ Aiiiinulo, vagula, bhiiidiila, “ Soul of mine, x»rptty oiu*, flitting one, 

Hospes comosipiu curporis, Cnest and paitncr of my clay, 

Quoi nunc abibis in loca — Whither wilt thou hie away— 

PaUidula, rigida, imdulo — Pallid one, rigid one, naked one — 

Nec, lit soles, flabis jocos ? Never to piny again, never to play? ” 
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trcasniy and a lavish expenditure; a fiee senate and a stable 
monardiy; and all this without the lustre of a great military 
reputation, the foil of an odious predecessor, or disgust at recent 
civil commotions. But the merit of Hadrian is above all con- 
spicuous in the decision with which, the first of Boman statesmen, 
he conceived tlie idea of governing the world as one homogeneous 
empire. Suddenly, but once for all, he discarded even in theory 
the tradition of a Boman municipality, as the master and possessor 
of all the soil of the provinces. He recognized in theory both 
conquerors and conquered as one people, while he loft their 
practical equalization to the gradual and spontaneous infiucncos 
which were plainly working thereto. He visited every comer of 
his dominions, and greeted *in person every race among his sub- 
jects, making no distinction between Boman and Briton, African 
and Syrian. * * On the whole, I am disposed to regard the 
reign of Hadrian as the best of the imperial series, marked by 
endeavours at refofm and iinprovemcnt in every department of 
administration in all quarters of the empire. The character of 
the mler was mild and considerate, far-seeing and widely obser- 
vant, while the ebullitions of passion which clouded his closing 
career were confined at least.to the small circle of his connexions 
and associates. His defects and vices were those of his time, and 
he was indeed altogether the fullest representative of his time, the 
complete and crmvning product, as far as we can judge, of the 
crowning age of Boman civilization.” 

The succeediog reign, if less distinguished by commanding 
ability, was conspicuous in the Boman annals for the faultless 
sharacter of the emperor. Titus Aurelius Fulvius Boionius Arrius 
Antoninus — for such wab the accumulation of names derived 
from his several ^ancestors* — succeeded to the empire under the 
name of T. .^lius Hadrianus Cassar Antoninus Augustas ; and, 
being honoured by the Senate with the title which marked their 
sense of his affection for hjs adoptive father, he has become 
ordinarily known by the stylo of Antoninus Fius. The jealousy 
with^hich the losing 'Senators* had always regarded Hadrian, 
inflamed by the re|)ort that^ in the irritability of his last illness, 

* Nothing of importance is known about any of these ancestoiB. Respecting the 

great cognomen of AiUon^iu (evidently derived from the gmu intonta), which came 
to vie as an imperial title with Au^wiun^ being borne by fourteen emperors in succes- 
sion, we only know that the emperor had for his matenud grandfather a certain Amns 
Antoninus whom the biographer Capitolinus describes as a **homo sanotn^ et qui 
Nervam misexatus esset, rjuod imporare CGepisset" (Gapit. Anton. Pi» i.) 
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he had doomed several of them to death, caused an opposition to 
his deification, which was only overcome by the urgency and 
promises of Antoninas ; and the title which marked the emperor’s 
^ial affection was also a memorial of his respect for the order. 
He began his reign by repeating the vow of his three predecessors, 
to put no Senator to death; and the Senate, people, and army 
renewed the acclamations witli which they had greeted his 
association by Hadrian in the empire. 

Like the three last princes, Antoninus derived his descent from 
a provincial family, his paternal ancestors Imving come from 
Nemausus {Nismea) in Gaul; but he was born at'Lanuvium in 
Latium, on the 19tli of September, a.d. 86. lie was brought up 
at Lorium, in Etruria, and gave early promise of high distinction. 
Sprung from tiic ranks of tlie nobility, ho held the consulship in 
tlie third year of Hadrian (a.d. 120), who named him as one of 
tlic four cousulars by whom justice was administered in Italy. 
He next held the prefecture of Asia, whefice he returned to 
Rome to 6njoy that intimacy with the prince, whicl^ripencd into 
his adoption. His wife Faustina had borne him four children ; 
two sons, who died before his elevation, and two daughters, one 
of whom, Annia Faustina, he gave in marriage to the youthful 
M. Annius Verus, who had become by adoption M. dSlius Aurelius 
Voi'us Gmsor Antoninus, and >vhom he associated with himself in 
the government “ In noble simplicity of character, and devotion 
to the good of the state they were called to govem, tlie Antonines 
deserve to be classed togctlier. For tlircc-and-t^enty years they 
sate side by side in public, and were nominally colleagues in the 
empire ; but, while the elder governed by virtue of his maturei 
age and tri^ abilities, the yoimgcr trained himself reverently 
a^r his parent’s examiilc, with assiduous and painful self-« 
examination. Though vying with one another in their noble 
qualities and the excellence of their administration, in their 
temper and education there ivos a ^iiurkcd difference. Aurelius 
became, by study, reflection, and sclf-cxercise, the most consum- 
mate product of the ancient pMosophy,* while Pius is a singular 
instance of an accomplished Homan contenting himself with the 
genuine practice of virtue, and disregarding thq questions of the 
Schools.”* 

A history which has for its main object to trace the practical 
exhibition of God’s government of what, even during the usurpa- 
tion of the rebellious Spirit, is still His world, cannot but assign 
* Merivale, voL vii p. 498. 
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a consplcuoas place to characters which seem designed to show to 
what heights heathen virtue could attain in places as dangerous as 
' they were exalted, in contrast to the miserable wickedness of many 
a Christian ruler. Nowhere, perhaps, can we find a nobler stan- 
dard of moral excellence more nobly realized than in the character 
which Marcus Aurelius draws of Antoninus Pius — a panegyric, 
the general truth of which is confirmed by the concurrent voice oi 
heathen and Christian writers, not even the most eager retailers of 
scandal having a word to say against liim: — ‘^In my father 1 
noticed mildness of manners and firmness of resolution, contempt 
of vain-glory, inclustTy in business, accessibility to all who h^ 
counsel to give on public matters, and care in allowing every one 
his due share of considcratioli. He knew when to relax, as well as 
* when to labour; he 'taught me to forbear from licentious indul- 
gences; to conduct inymif «« unequal among equals;* to lay on 
my friends no burthen of seiTiljty; neither changing them capri- 
ciously, nor passionately addicting myself to any. From him I 
learnt to accpiiesce in evc^i^’’ fortune, and bcsir myself cdmly and 
serenely; to exercise foresight in public aflairs, and not to be 
above examining the smallest matters ; to rise supcrior'‘to vulgar, 
acclamations, and despise vulgar rei)rchension ; to worship the 
gods without superstition, and serve mankind without ambition; 
in all things to be sober and stedfast, not led away by idle novel- 
ties; to be content with little, enjoying in moderation the comforts, 
within my reach, but never rei)iniijg at their absence. Moreover, 
from, him I learnt to be no sophist, no schoolman, no mere dream- 
ing bookworm ; but apt, active, practical, and a man of the world ; 
yet, at the same time, to give due honour to true philosophers; to 
be neat in 2 )erson, cheerful in demeanour, regular in exercise, and 
thus to rid myself of the need of medicine and jdiysicians. Again, 
to concede without a grudge tlleir pre-eminence to all who especi- 
ally excel in legal or miy other knowledge ; to act in all things 
after the usage of our ancestofs, yet without pedantry. .... My 
father was ever prudent and moderate ; he neither indulged in 
private, buildings, nor in-excesRivb largesses, or extravagant shows 
to the people. He looked to his duty only^ not to the opinion that 
might he formed of him. He was temperate in the use of baths, 
modest in dress, iiidifiercnt to the beauty of his slaves and furni- 
ture; Such, I say, was the whole cliarocter of his life and manners : 
nothing harsh, nothing excessive, nothing rude, nothing that be- 

* This passage! shows how Ihoroiiglily the AntonincA recognized the 
character of their eioTiirc. 
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tokened rongliness and violence. It might be said of him, as of 
Socratids, that he could bbth abstain from and enjoy the things 
x^^sh men in general can neither abstain from at all, nor enjoy 
yrtthout excess.” Such is the picture drawn by the reverence of 
one who ascribed every excellence of his own character to his suc- 
cess in imitating such a pattern; and while the Christian historian 
lamentji that Aurelius is branded with the ignominy of a persecutor, 
he will remember that, alone of all the great emperors of this age, 
Antoninus Pius is free from that stigma. The very philosophy 
Wkich was the boast of Aurelias betrayed him into a pedantic in- 
tolerance, for which there was no place in the serene practical 
goodness of Antoninus. While, too,, we recognize in both princes, 
for the first time in the annals of the empire, tlie purpose of 
governing with a single view to the happiness of their people, — ^the 
realization of that idea, scarcely eW put forward but as the veil 
of tyranny, a paternal government, — ^we shall find the reason of 
this great exception to the practice of absolute moyarchs in the 
fact, that the basis of their power was not despotic. They never 
forgot that thei^ authority, however great, was held from the free 
•Senate of a free people; not by the caprice of an indulged 
soldiery ; not by the holy right of a vicegerent of the Almighty ; 
nor by the mysterious title which sbimps a successful adventurer 
as the child of destiny. In this sense, at least, the Antonincs 
were n(f Oeesars. 

AnjxininuB took up his residence at Homo, and never left the 
neighbourhood of tlie city during the whole twSnty-thrce years 
of his reign; but his vigilance reached the remote frontiers, on'^ 
many parts of which there were incessant hostilities with the 
barbarians. Hie pejiceful emperor seems to have been content 
with defence, abstaining from tho» quest of glory. But in some* 
quarters an enterprizing general would carry forward the frontier, 
like Lollius Urbicus in Britain, who drew a new earthen rampart 
— the Vallum Anto?imi--i\loiig Agficola’s fiirtlier line of posts, 
between the Firths of Forth and, Clyde. ,At the other extremity 
of the empire, a king was imposed upon the Lazi beyond the 
river Fhasis; Borne mediated between the Scythians an^'the 
Greek cities on the northern shore of the Euxihe^ and. the mere 
terror of her name was still able to check the Parthian schemes 
upon Armenia. So stedfast, however, was the adherence of 
Antoninas to the policy of not extending the boundaries of the 
empire, that he declined the voluntary offers of submission, which 
several barbarian chieftains brought to him at Home. His reign 

VOL. III. I* 
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was one of those periods which have been pronounced happy 
because they are barren of events, and the placid temper, of tbe 
prince gave him the full enjoyment of the felicity of his people. 
Simple in his personal habits, he lived with the nobles on terms 
of courteous equality; and he showed equal magnanimity in 
forgiving conspiracies against his life or the malicious tricks of 
private enemies, and in forbearing with the people, when in a time 
of dearth they pelted him with stones. The only drawback on 
his happiness was the licentious conduct of his wife Faustina, 
whose irregularities lie overlooked for the three years that Ae 
shared the imperial dignity, nor^did he withhold tiie honours of an 
apotheosis after h^ death (a d. 141). His happy life was ended 
by a fitting euthanasia. In his seventy-fifUx year he was seized 
with gastric fever at his favourite residence of Lorium in Etruria, 
and with his last breath he gave to the tribune of the guai-d a 
watchword in which was embodied the whole character of his own 
life — Eqmniv^ibj (March 7, a.d. 161). ^He was buried in the 
mausoleum of Hadrian, which he had completed. Tlie apotheosis 
of Antoninus and Faustina is represented on the base of tlie 
column erected by the emperor, a work similar to that of Trajan, 
though on a smaller scale. To him also the city of Nismes, from 
which his ancestors came to Homo, is believed to owe the amphi- 
theatre and aqu^uct (the Pont-du^Gard)^ which form the finest 
remains of Homan architecture out of Italy. 

The last official act of Antoninus Pius was to order the insignia 
of the imperial' sovereignty to be carried to the chamber of his 
adopted son and colleague, who is usually designated in history by 
the simple name of Makcjjs Aurkuus. This great prince cannot 
better introduced upon the scene than by the eloquent words of 
the modem historian : — “ Of' all the Gsesars whose names are 
enshrined in the page of history, or whoso features are preserved 
to us in the repositories of art, one alone seems still to haunt the 
eternal city in the place and 'posture most familiar to him in lifa 
In the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, which crowns the 
platform of the Gampidoglio, imperial Home lives again. Of all 
her consecrated sites, it is to this that the classical pilgrim should 
most devoutly ?e|)air ; this, of all the monuments of Homim anti- 
quity, most justly challenges his veneration. For in this figure 
we behold an emperor, of all the line the noblest and the dearest, 
such os he actually appeared ; wo realize in one august exemplai^ 
the character and image of the rulers of the world. We stand 
here face to &co with a representative of the Scipios and Osssars, 
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with a model of the heroes of Tacitas and Livy. Oar other 
Bomans are effigies of the closet and the museum^ this alone is a 
man of the streets, tho Fomm, and tho Capitol. Such special 
prominence is well reserved, amidst the wreck of ages, for him 
whom historians combine to honour as the worthiest of the Roman 
people.” The fifth emperor of the new series was, liko his four 
predecessors, of. provincial extraction. Like Trajan and Hadrian, 
he derived his origin from Spain; hut, like Antoninas, he was 
bom in Italy. His great-grandfather, Annins Yerus, a native of 
tie miinicipium of Sucenbo in Spain, attained to prmtorian rank 
at Home, where his son, Annins Vems, became consul lor the third 
time in a.d. 126, and was appointed by Hadrian to succeed 
Similis as prefect of the preetorians. His •grandson, the futurq^ 
emperor, was born at Home, on tho Oielian hill, on the 20th of 
April, a.d.121. Tho death of his fiither, in the year of his preetor- 
ship, left the boy to the care of 'his grandfather, through whose 
position at court ho was brought under the emperor's notice. 
Hadrian made him a knight at tho age of six, and a Salian priest 
at eight, and was wont to pay his tribute to the boy’s truthMness 
by saying that he should not be called Verm but Veriasifma. On 
the completion of his fifteenth year, Marcus received the dress of 
manhood, and was betrothed to the daughter of ASlius Vems, 
Hadrian’s first associate in the empire. But the death of .^lius 
Yerus raised the youth, as we have seen, to the dignity of the 
adopted son of Antoninus. Tho intended alliance witli dSIia was 
broken off, and the youthful Ccesar was betrothed to his first 
cousin Annia Faustina, the daughter of Antoninus. The marnage 
took place seven yeai's later (a«d. 145). Meanwhile, by the care of 
Antoninus, Aurelias, now seventeen years old, was aided by the 
best professors in the pursuit of those studies to which he was^ 
ardently devoted. The manly and martial exercises of a Homan 
noble were of course not neglected in his training ; and he began, 
from his association in the empircy'to take a part in its affairs ; 
but all his leisure was spent in ^ study^ which ho is said never 
to have quitted but for two nights. Like the two Catos, he 
fbllowed tlio philosophy of the Stoics, Whose distinctive dress and 
strict discipline he adopted as early as his twelfth year. But 
what distinguished Aurelius above all the students of antiquity 
was the consistent and unwavering resolution with which ho 
modelled his life upon those precepts, the sum of all the wisdom 
of tho schools, which he learnt from the books of others, or embo- 
died in his own. We have already seen, by his own emphatic 

I L 2 
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testimony, how much of his traest wisdom he owed to the training 
and example df Antoninus in the practice duties of life. His 
celebrated work of Self-Coimnunion,” as the Gre^ title may be 
translated,* — ^generally known as the MedUatum of M. Awrelma 
Antonirm — ^which is no formal treatise upon ethical philosophy, 
but a record of his thoughts and feelings, made with all the fresh- 
ness of the occasion that prompted each — ^vindicates to all ages the 
title under which he was addressed by the Cliristian apologist, 
Justin Martyr, of Verissimus, the philosopher,” a title which 
became his well-known epithet His studies were pursued under 
the most distinguished teachers to be found at Borne, the philoso- 
phers Diognotus, Apollonius, land Junius Busticus^ and the rheto- 
•ricians Herodes Atticus and Cornelius Fronto; and even after his 
elevation to the purple, he attended the lectures of Sextus of 
ClirorDnea, the grandson of Plutarch. 

Msircus Aurelius was in his' eighteenth year at the death of 
Hadrian. 'IV) years later he was made consul (a.d. 140), and in 
A.D. 147, at the same time that Faustina bore him a daughter, he 
received the tribunitian power, and tlienceforth took a constant 
port in the cares and dignities of empire. At the death of 
Antoninus, he hod nearly completed his fortieth year; and his 
adoptive brother, L. ASlius Aurelius Commodus Verus, was tliiriy- 
one. Ho mention was made of the latter in the last act by which 
Antoninus designated his successor, nor in the Senate’s confirma-' 
tion of the appointment ; but Marcus showed wisdom as well as 
magnanimity in* conferring upon Verus an equal share in his 
imperium. While lie gratified his aifection for one who had been 
brought up with him os, a brother, he might well be glad to 
devolve some of the arduous duties, demanded by the growing 
dangers on the frontiers, upon u young and active colleague, who 
seems as yet to have betrayed but little of the vicious nature 
inherited from his father. Thus, for the first time in the history 
pf the empire, there were iy^dAugusti; and for the first time, too, 
an lieir who actually ^cceeded* his father was “ bom in the 
purple,” t M. Aiu^Iius Commodus, the last of the Antonines 
(August 31st, A.n. 161). 

The tranquillity of tlie time of Antoninus Pius has been well 
compared to 

“ Tlie torrent's stillness ere it dash below 

and the reign of Aurelius, instead of fulfilling the hopes of uni- 

* Ta cis lwn6v. The work was written in Greek, in twelve books. 

t This phi-ase, Porph^ri^itua^ denoted a child bom to a reigning emperor. 
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versal peace under the rule of a serene philosophy, marks the 
beginning of the empire’s downward career. The barbarian forces 
which were destined to end the period of Roman domination had 
already become more and more menacing upon the Danubian 
frontier ; and the Parthians, so long restrained by the lesson they 
had received from Trcgan, suddenly appeared as aggressors. Upon 
the death of Antoninus, Yologeses III. crossed the Euphrates, 
and destroyed a legion at Elcgia. Even before the news reached 
Rome, Yerus, after his betrothal to Lucilla, the daughter of Aure- 
lius, had been sent to conduct the expected war; but he was 
loitering in Apulia, while the Parthian cavalry were spreading 
devastation throughout Syria. Bi^t the province fortunately pos- 
sessed a commander fit to contend against the storm, and in whom 
the name of Cassius, alrcsuly renowned of old in the Parthian wars, 
obtained new lustre. Even when*Y erus reached the province, ho 
remained at Antioch, indulging the licentious pleasures of the 
grove of Daphne, or bctr<aying his ill-humour at the saucy popu- 
lace, while ^e war was conducted with brilliant success by Avidius 
Cassius. It was not, like Trajan’s, a mere military progress. 
The Parthians had resumed all their ancient valour, and their 
resistance was prolonged for no less than five years (a.d. 162 — 
166). The most s.anguinary of the battles fought were those of 
Europus and Sura, on the Euphrates. Rut the Romans were 
completely victorious. The conquests of Trajan were recovered. 
Seleucia was sacked : the royal palace at Ctesiphon was burnt : 
Babylon was resiched by Cassius : and in Armenia, Artaxata was 
retaken by Statius Priscus. Tlie Parthian king purchased peace 
by the restoration of the province of Mesopotamia. Yerus, who 
had only once quitted the delights of Antioch, in order to meet 
his bride at Ephesus (a.d. 164), setumed to celebrate the trium^ 
which Aurelius reluctantly shared. The epithets given to both 
emperors, PartlmuSy Anmnio/m^ and MedicuSy commemorated the 
last brilliant triumphs of the empite. Parthia seems to have be^ 
almost exhausted by this, her ]ast great struggle with the prmsW 
Romo ; and the confused anu^ of her remaining kings offer no 
points of interest except the wars in ^hich Severus and Caracalla 
crashed the remnant of her power, and prepared /or the successflil 
revolt of the old Persian nationality under Ardshir, or Artaxerxes, 
the founder of the Sassanid dynasty (a.d. 226). 

The domestic government which Aurelias had meanwhile con- 
ducted at Rome was distinguished by his deference for the Senate 
— ^whose judicial functions he enlarged, and whose meetings ho 
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regularly attended — and for his choice of the ablest and most 
virtuous ministers and prefects. Such were the rhetoricians, 
Junius Hnsticus, j|refect of the city, and Cornelius Fronto, the 
former tutor of both emperors,* the jurist Salvius Julianus, who 
was also prefect of the city, and the distinguished soldier, Helvius 
Fertinox, whose involuntaiy experiment of empire was more unfor- 
tunate even than Galba's. But immediately after Uie triumph, 
which Aurelius -consented to share with Verus, in order to cover 
his unworthy colleague with the lustre of his own reputation, he 
was called from the calm tenour of his course to deal with danger 
on the frontiers, and a new disaster in the heart of Italy. The 
attacks of the barbarians along, the whole line of the Danube had 
only been staved off by bribery till the return of the legions from 
the East : and the appearance of the Scythian Ahini^ who became 
so formidable at a later period, 'mdicates the pressure of distant 
tribes from the Eastf It was.impossible to entrust Verus with 
this new war after his conduct in the East; and while lie was 
occupied with l£e vile ministers of luxury whom he had brought 
back from Syria. But a still worse evil hsd followed in the track 
of the returning legions. That murderous passion, the inheritance 
of our fallen race from Gain, which has made war the means of 
compassing our desires, is ever scourged by a natural retribution 
of which slaughter on the field of battle is the least part. The 
hosts of rude men and dissolute camp-followers, crowded together 
in masses which are ever producing physical and moral pollution, 
subject to the extremes of want and dissipation, of exhausting 
fatigue and enervating rest, and gathering up the germs of cn- 

* The literary romains of this celebiated man are tlius chanictcrizcd by Mr. 3fori- 
valo : — *' The discovery of tbo remains of Fronto, consisting of a large number of 
letters between him and his pupils Anr&us and Verus, together with a sketch of 
contemporary history {Priimpia Hisloria), and some miscellaneous fragments, has 
lowered rather than raued the reputation of a man who, in his own age, was con- 
sidered a second Cicero. His history ir a vapid panegyric, his letters idle prattle. 
]||||rBa, perliaps. very old at the time of writing them ; but, at best, they cost a fatal 
uHe ovec the literary character of the age." « 

t The name signifies Mountaineers^ from the Sarmatian oZrr, a mountain. The 
diief seat of the Alani seems to have )oeen abont the eastern extremity of tlie Cauca- 
sus, in Albania, which appears to be another form of tho same name. Inclnded 
vaguely among the Seytbion tribes, they wore probably a branch of tho Massagets^ 
or Turkomans. They first appeared in Media and Armenia under Vespasian ; and it 
would seem that a branch of tlie nation had now mode a circuit round the northern 
dioTBS of the Block Sea to the Dannbe. More than two centuries later the moss of 
them were compelled to join the great westward movement of the Hunsi separatiDg 
from whom again, they united with the Vandals in the*invasion of Spain and Africa, 
where they hecdhio merged in the name of their more poworfiil allies. 
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demic disease in their movements from place to place, cannot &il 
to engender and propagate all forms of pestilence. Thus the 
Syrian army brought bach from the East a vMent pestilence 
(apparently the true Oriental Plague), which 1|iread along their 
line of march, extended through severd provinces, and so devas- 
tated the whole of Italy, that villas, towns, and lands were every- 
where left without inlmbitant or cultivator, and fell to ruin, or 
relapsed into wilderness. Such is the account of the Christian 
historian, Orosius, who regwls the visitation as a punishment for 
the persecution which had already broken oiit, he says, in Asia 
and Graul; while the Homans, in<Bearch of victims on whom to lay 
their sufferings, were tlie more cxas|)erated against the Christians, 
as their expectation of the approaching ^d of the world fur- 
nished a pretext for charging them wi& a malignant joy in the 
calamities that might destroy it. (Che philosophy of Aurelius him- 
self seems to have been swept doyn by this tide of passion ; *for wo 
may probably assign to the year *167 the first of the two great 
persecutions which disgraced his reign, that iir which Justin 
Martyr died at Home and Fplycori) at Smyrna. It is a melan- 
choly spectacle to behold the prince, wl)pm Justin had addressed 
as “the philosopher,” propitiating the gods in whom he can 
scarcely have believed with strange ceremonies borrowed from 
every part of his empire, while he rejected the fiiith commended to 
him by the apologist. He delayed his departure for seven days to 
perform the ceremonies of lustration, and took the field at last at 
tlie head of an army decimated by pestilence* Three years are 
said to have been needed for the restoration of the legions to their 
proper number. 

As Aurelius could no more tnist Terns with the government 
of tlie city than with the sole conduct of the yror, both emperors 
left the city together (a.d. 167). At Aquileia they learnt that 
the Morcomanni had retired across the Danube ; and the Quad! 
offAed to accept a king from the JBomans. Yems was now eager 
to press forward; but Aurelius restrained his rashness, and th||f 
returned to Home. Meanwhile the slaves were enlisted to recruit 
the forces which were again thinned^by pestilence as fiist as they 
mustered at Aquileia. I^e efforts made to /sombat the disease 
were directed by the celebrated physician Galbst, who had also 
the special charge of the infant Ceesar Commodus. It was 
either towards the end of 168 or early in 169, that the em- 
perors rejoined the army, and^crossed the Julian Alps. But 
the weahras of their troops from pestilence compelled them to 
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retire into the Venetian territory, where Venis was seized with 
apoplexy, and expired at Altinum, at the age of 39 (a.d. 160). 
Anrelins retumecyo Borne to pay the honours of an apo&eosis to 
the brother who* faults he had never ceased to bear with, and 
then hastened back to his army at Camuntum. Though no longer 
embarrassed by the indolent reluctance of his colleague, the philo- 
sopher found himself wanting in the qualities of a great general; 
and the officers, on whose advice he unreservedly threw himself, 
found fault at one time witli his severity, at another with the 
studies with which ..he relieved his militmy cares during a five 
years’ ^r. Of the details of this long contest with the united 
forces of the German, Sormatian, and Scytliian tribes, the Mar- 
comanni and Qiiadi, the lazyges and Alani, and many others, we 
have little information. The winter was the favourite season for 
the inroads of the barbarians; and Dion has left us a vivid account 
of a tiattle upon tlie frozen Dseiuhe, where the Bomans could 
only keep their footing by standing upon their shields. The 
decisive battle 'at length fought with the Quadi in the year 174 
has attained peculiar celebrity from* the ascription of the victory 
to a sudden storm, which^ supplied the Bomans with water at the 
same time tliat it discomfited the barbarians. That some such 
event occurred is attested by the sculptures on the column of 
Aurelius (a monument similar and but little inferior to that of 
Trajan), which represents Jove sending forth rain and thunder- 
bolts.* We might leave the poet Claudian to conjecture whether 
the deliverance was earned by the piety of Marcus or by the 
incantations of the ChaldsBans in his array, had it not been claimed, 
both in ancient and modem times, for the prayers of a body of 
Christian soldiers, who wer6 thenceforth designated as the Thun- 
dering Legion. It. is the less nepdful to insist here upon the vital 
distinction between the real miracles, which formed the divine 
credentials of the first teachers of a new faith, and their pretended 
repetitions after the completion of the historic testimony to^lie 
truth had left no more room for them, or on the uniform failure 
of the latter before those tests which only clear the former of all 
doubt, since this particular wonder is now given up even by those 
Protestants who insist on the perpetuity of miraculous powers in 

* The column, which ie adorned, just like that of Tnyan, with a spiral bas-relief of 
the victories of Aurelius over the Marcomaiiui and Sarmatiaus, is represented on 
jnedds •• surmounted by a statue of the |mx)eror, which hod long disappeared, when 
it wM iSplaced by Sixtus Y. with the imago of St. Paul, as Tnyan’s column was 
ctowned with that of St. Peter. 
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the church.* But we need not hesitate to believe that there was in 
the Roman army a band of Ohristian soldiers, whose religion made 
them the most faithful servants even of a persecnting emperor, 
and who gained their famous title by their proof^f what has been 
confirmed by every age down to our own, that pure devotion is the. 
most fruitful spring of genuine heroism. One such victory, how- 
ever, was quite inadequate to quell the immense hosts of (Armans 
and Sarmatians, whom the increasing pressure of the Scythian 
tribes urged, wave upon wave, across the feeble barrier of the 
Danube; and the emperor was called from the.scene of action by 
domestic troubles and the foulest treason. 

His elder son Annius died after a long decline ; and Gommodus, 
though the pupil of the sage Fronto* began from early youth to . 
display his vicious nature. The empress Faustina, not content 
with imitating the vices of hei* mother, and receiving the same 
forbearance, is said to have conspired against her husbcind's 
power and life, at Uie very time when she accompanied him to tho 
field and was saluted by the victorious legions asHhe Mother of 
Comps. Pei’ceiving how the fatigues of war had told upon the 
health of Aurelius, enfeebled by his sedentary life, she is said to 
have ofiered her hand to Avidius Cassius, whose imagination had 
long been inflamed with the idea of emulating his ancestor, 
Longinus the tyrannicide. Cassius united to the ability which 
had saved Syria from the Porthians a stem severity modelled 
upon republican precedents, but intolerable to the soldiers of the 
empire. A sudden rumour of the death of Aurelias precipitated 
the conspiracy. Cassius announced himself to the legions as the 
new emperor; what followed is diifercntly related ; but all agree 
that he was soon put to death by his*own officers, and his head 
was brought to Aurelius. The emperor pitied Ips fate ; lamented 
that he had lost the opportunity of forgiving him ; protected his 
family ; and enjoined upon the Senate to deal mercifully with his 
accomplices. 

Before the news of the rebers fall arrived, Aurelius, who was in 
Pannonia, had sent for his son tiommodus, invested him with the 

* Wliilo abstaining from the discuasion ox mauers pnrely theological, we may point 
out, in passing, how much the qiicstloii is darkened by the coihmien confusion betsreen 
t/itfoeZes, or supcmatural acts, wrought expressly as tho attestation of a divine mis- 
sion, and those eztroordiuary, but not uecessarily supernatural, exhibitions of divine 
power, whether for the doliveraiice or cluutisemeut of men. which are more properly 
called special prasidsMea, The habitual insccuracy of common language calls every 
tMmder amiro^, and even so flatly contradicts special sense of tlie word as to 
talk of the miracles 0 / science, that is^ the sapemaiural phenomena of luUure, 
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manly dress, and designated him for the consulship. He then set 
out for the East, accompanied by Faustina, who died at Halala 
at the foot of Taurus. Still emulating the generous affection of 
Antoninus, Aurelius asked the Senate for divine honours to his 
unfaithful wife, and commemorated her by one of the few chari- 
table foundations of antiquity, the Faustinion institution for 
orphan girls. Having received at Antioch the enthusiastic 
greetings of the legions, and restored order to the province, 
Aurelius proceeded to Alexandria, where he attended the lectures 
of the professors in the dress of a private citizen. Thence he 
8aile#to Atliens, and .caused himself to be initiated in the Eleu- 
sininn mysteries, “to prove himself without sin.”* Hero he 
instituted what would be called in the language of our day an 
international school of learning, by providing salaried teachers of 
all sciences for people of all languages. He landed at Brundi- 
sium in the autumn of 176, and, the year ended with his triumph 
over the Sarmatians (Dec. 23rd, a.d. 176). Commodus, who was 
associated in ^is honour, received the tribnnitian power in the 
following year, in which the name of Aurelius was disgraced by 
the great persecution of the Christians in GauLf 

Though wearied in body and mind with incessant wars, Aurelius 
was not permitted to end his days in philosophic calmness. The 
irruptions of the Marcomanni, the Sarmatians, and their allies, 
again called him to the Danube, as soon as he had celebrated the' 
nuptials of Commodus witli Crispina ; and Commodus accompanied 
his father. Thc^letails of this, as of the former war, are ahnost 
unknown. Some successes were gained; but, considering the 
disgraceful peace which followed the death of Aurelius, we cannut 
believe the statement, thaif the great league of the barbarums was 
almost broken up.^ Whether, however, from an assured triumph 
or an impending defeat, the emperor was snatched away a 
fever, to which his exhausted frame succumbed, either at Sirmium 
or Vindobona (Vienna) on the 17tli of March, a.d. 180, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age, and the twentieth of his reign. Dion 
Cassius expressly affirmh that his end was hastened by poison 
administered by the physickma in the interest of Commodus. 

Marcus Aureljus Commodus Antoninus Augustus — for the 
new emperor exchanged his praBuomen of Lucius for his father’s 
—was only nineteen years old when he succeeded to the imperial 
dignity. The events of his reign of nearly thirteen years are 

* ** Ut se innocentom proboret.” Capitol, c. 27. 
f See Chapter XU 
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summed up by tbe Augustan historian in victories over the Moors 
and Dacians, the restoration of order in Pannonia, and the sup- 
pression of rebellions among the provincials in Britain, Germany, 
and Dacia. This enumeration of external wars and internal trou- 
bles is a confession that the empire had now entered upon the 
downward course. While the skilful generals of Commodus, like 
tliose of Domitian, postponed the fatal day by their successes upon 
the frontiers, his personal character and rdo form almost an exact 
parallel to those of Nero. Like his prototype, he hod as yet given 
little ground for alarm, save by his indulgence in licentious plea- 
sures ; but his weak nature only needed the impulse of suspeion 
to break forth into cruelty. Eager to return to the pleasures of 
the capital, he purchased a peace from the bai'barians, an act of 
hiuniliation which marks the decisive turn in the tide of Boman 
empire. The Italians, dispirited by the long war, were easily 
persuaded that the young emperor brought back an honourable 
, peace : an enthusiastic reception was* accorded to the graceful son 
of the beloved Aurelius ; and there were doubtless Sbme who wel- 
comed the gay youth as a relief from the austere virtue of his 
father. No notice seems to have been taken of his omission, 
which soon became feoriully significant, of the vow recorded by 
every emperor since Domitian, to bold tlic lives of senators as 
sacred ; but his clemency to Manilius, the secretary of Avidius 
Cassius, when discovered after a long concealment, seemed a 
pledge that ho would follow in their steps. The excesses of Corn- 
modus and his dissolute companions were not severely judged so 
long as he left the government to his father’s trusted counsellors. 

The dregs of Bomulus ” were indulged to the full with largesses 
and games, and to those who were blihd to the necessary result 
of the emperor’s profusion, his beginnings proqiised liberty and* 
peace. • 

Commodus had scarcely reigned three years, when all was 
changed by a plot formed against his life by his sister Lucilla, the 
widow of Yerus, through jealousy of the influence of his wife 
Grispina. This true daughter of the profligate Faustina Ifound 
accomplices and tools among her lovej|*s ; but the plot was firus- 
trated by the vanity or treachery of the hired assassin. Instead of 
striking first and boasting afterwards, he rushed upon Comm<^pi 
in a dark corridor of the amphitheatre with the cry, The Sei^e 
eendeym thie. Seized by the guards, he betrayed the conspira- 
tors : but his first words roused all the rage of Commodus against 
the dreaded order. The delators ” sprang up again, like foul 
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weeds, in the wanntli of the emperor’s anger. Their first victixns 
were the old ministers of Aurolins, under whose restraint the 
young prince chafed ; and none of them escaped, but Pertinax, 
Yictorinus, and Claudius Fompeianus, the virtuous husband to 
whom LucLlla had not dared to reveal her plot The Senate, 
which the last five princes had cherished as the heart of the body 
politic, was again decimated as by Domitian. The rich, whose 
wealth was coveted by the extravagant prince and the needy in- 
formers, — the virtuous, whose character put his to shame, — those 
whose eminent sci^vices piqued hisjealousy,—^wcre alike marked for 
slaughter, with all who could lament or avenge them. Of these 
innocent victims of tyranny, none died more lamented than the 
two brothers of tlie .Quintiliw family, Maximus and Condianus, 
whose fraternal love has saved their name from oblivion and 
endeared their memory to posterity. Tlmir studies and their occu- 
pations, their pursuits and their pleasures, were still the same. 
In the enjoyment of a great *^estate, they never admitted the idea , 
of a separate Hiterest : some fragments are now extant of a treatise 
which they composed in common; and in every action of life it 
was observed that their two bodies were animated by one soul. 
The Antonines, who valued their virtues, and delighted in their 
union, raised them in the same year to the consulship: and 
Marcus afterwards entrusted to their joint caro the civil adminis- 
tration of Greece, and a great military command, in which they' 
obtained a signal victory over the Germans. The kind cruelty of 
Commodus united them in death.”* 

This new reign of terror extinguished at a blow the freedom 
and dignity tliat the Senate had enjoyed for nearly a century, and 
proved that the attempt Ix) revive the republic under an emperor 
diad failed, for want of securities against imperial tyranny. Still 
the genereds who had served Aurelius watched over the provinces 
and frontiers. Dacia was held against the renewed attacks of the 
bhrborians by Clodius Albinus and Pescennius Niger, who became 
afterwards competitors with Severus for the empire (a.d. 182, 183). 
In Britain, a formidable irruption of the Caledonians across the 
wall of Antoninus was ret^ulsed by Ulpius MorccUus (a.d. 184). 
The glories of ^tbese successes were assigned to Commodus, who 
afi||umcd the title of Britannicus, and was saluted Imperator no 
less than seven times. But the spirit of disaffection was growing 

* Qibbon, Ledint and FaU of th$ Bmnan voL i p. 225. Tho references to 

Oiblioii are according to tbe edition of Dean Milman and Dr. W. Smith, 8 vdls., 
Std, London, 1864. 
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both among the soldiers and pixmncials, especially in the West, 
where the high-roads were infested by bodies of deserters. A 
private soldier, named Matemus, collected some of these bands 
into a formidable force, which plundered the cities both of Gaul 
and Spain. Beset by the Roman troops, Maternus formed the 
bold desi^ of sending his followers in small parties across the 
Alps, and raising an insurrection at Rome amidst the licence of 
the Megalesian feast of Cybele ; but the plot was betrayed by an 
accomplice. Meanwhile Italy suffered from the continuance of 
the pestilence as well as from famine ; and .extraordinary sup- 
plies of com were imported from Africa (a.d. 186). The domestic 
government, with the command of the Frectorians, was entrusted 
to Perennis, whom Dion extols as on able and blameless minister, 
while others represent him as a monster of cruelty and avarice. 
He was sacrificed by the emperor, according to the most probable 
account, to the jealousy foment by a new favourite, named 
Oleander, who succeeded to his office (a.d. 185). This Phrygian, 
who had entered the imperial palace as a slavey and risen to 
favour by ministering to the emperor's vices, maintained his 
ascendancy for three years by gratifying the emperor with rich 
presents, and tlie people with splendid hidings and baths, out of 
the wealth accumulated by the open sale of public offices and of 
justice. At length in a tumult excited by a famine, the populace 
and urban cohorts, enraged at the blood shed in the streets by the 
praBtorian cavalry, surrounded the palace, demanding the head of 
Oleander, whom Commodus sacrificed at the* entreaties of his 
sister and his favourite concubine (a.d. 189). 

As for the emperor himself, his time was divided between 
private vices, of which it is a sliame*evcn to speak, and public 
exhibitions far more disgraceful tMn those of Nero ; for, with the 
same morbid vanity, he had none of the spirit of an artist. The 
masters provided for him by his father had been unable to imbue 
his coarse nature either with Icamiug or taste ; and the proficiency 
in martial exercises, which might have gained deserved applause 
on the field of battle, was prostituted t6 senseless and crflel dis- 
plays in the amphitheatre. Protecting his august person by a 
screen of net-work, ho exhibited the skill he lia^l acquired from the 
Parthian archers, slaying a hundred lions with*a hundred darts, 
piercing the hides of the elephant and rhinoceros, and severing 
the neck of the ostrich with arrows tipped with a crescent-shaped 
blade.* As the exterminator of savage beasts, ho assumed the 

* Gibbon's note on these performances is worth transcribing, if only that the pre* 
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name and attrilmtes of Hercules, and appeared in the arena in 
the cliaracter of the slayer of the Lemman hydra. Wretches 
enclosed in painted cases ending in serpents’ were battered 
to pieces by the club of the mock deity. Not content with these 
exploits, Comraodus fought as a gladiator more than seven hun- 
dred times, if it could be called a fight, where the emperor was 
armed with tlie sword and mail of a. secutar* against antagonists 
whose only weapons were of lead or tin. Always of course vic- 
torious, he seldom ventured to outrage tho spectators by taking 
the life of his antagonist. 

To these traits of a Domitian and a Nero, Commodus added 
the blasphemous assumptions of a Caligula. Gains had invited 
the worship of such as chose to recognize his deity ; but Com- 
modus was file first emperor that dared to place on record tho 
claim to divinity before death, ••surmounting his statues with tho 
head of Hercules, and stainping^the insignia of tho god upon his 
coins. Like tlic worst of his predecessors, Commodus was 
addicted to thC' superstitions imported from every province of the 
empire ; and he officiated as a priest at tlie orgies of Isis, Anubis, 
Serapis, and Mithra. Former emperors had made vain attempts 
to imitate tho honours conferred upon Julius and Augustus by 
giving their names to single months of the year, but Commodus 
attempted to impose upon all twelve the bead-roll of the style and 
title, which of itself bears witness to an arrogance only comparable ' 
to that of the Syrian Seleucidm: — Amazonius Inmctiis Felix 
Pius Lucius jElius Aurelius Commodus Augustus Herculeus 
Bomams Exsitperatarius! Nay, Rome itself was to be called 
Colonia Commodiana^ the Senate, the people, and the armies wci'O 
all to bear the same epithet, and the age blessed ^ith such a deity 
upon earth was tq be ever remembered us the Steculum Aureum 
Commodianvm. But this Golden Age was doomed to have a 
speedy end. 

sent generation may Icam to Tolue their l»vory-day means of knowledge Commodus 
killed a Camelopardalis or giiaffe, the tallest, tho most gentle, and tho most useless of 
the large quadrupeds. This singular anim&I, a native only of tho interior parts of 
Africa, has not been seen in Eurojio since the revival of letters; and though M. do 
Bnffon has endeavoured to des(!ri 1 )e, he lins not veiitnied to deliuoate the giraffe.’* 
Milman observes that " ^libbou is mistaken, os a giraffe was presented to Lorenzo do* 
Medici, citlier by the sultan of Egypt or tho king of Tunis." 

* Tho wall-paintings at Pompeii have madb us &miliar with tlic curious combat 
between the Setiarius (Net-hcorer) and Sceulor (Pursuer). The latter, armed with a 
swofd, and protected by armour, pursued tho former, who canied a net and trident^ 
and 114 watching for tho opportunity to cast his nottsver his formidable antago- 
nist vIm then became helpless, and awaited his fate from the decision of the spectators. 
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The strange epithet, which leads off the above list of the imperial 
titles, was assumed bj Gommodus as a compliment to liis fiivourite 
mistress Marcia, whom he was fond of beholding arrayed in the 
dress of an Amazon. For the occasion of celebrating its applica- 
tion to the first month of the new year, Gommodus had prepared 
a spectacle, the most ridiculous and degrading that had ever been 
exhibited at Home. He had resolved to put to death the consuls 
elect, and to assume the consulship himself, marching from the 
palace to the Gapitol in the armour of a secutOTj followed by a 
retinue from the schools of gladiators. Marcia licrself, with the 
prmtorian prefect Ltetus and the chamberlain Eclectus, attempted 
to dissuade him from such a mockery of the most august solemni- 
ties of the state; but Gommodus dro^e them from his presence, and 
placed their names at the head of a list of victims doomed to death. 
The tablets were found by a fiivourite child in the mom to which the 
emperor had retired for his siestf, and carried in sport to Mamia, 
who at once communicated the discovery to Lcetus and Eclectus. 
That same evening, the last of the year 192, Mama presented a 
poisoned cup of wine to Gommodus on his return, wearied and 
thii’sty, from the amphitheatre. As she watched beside his rest- 
less couch, fear and impatience prompted more speedy measures, 
and she called in a celebrated wrestler, named Narcissus, who 
strangled the emperor in his sleep, in the thirty-second year of his 
age, and the tliirteenth of his reign. “ Such was the fate,” says 
Gibbon, of the son of Marcus, and so easy was it to destroy a 
hated tyrant, w'ho by the artificial powers of%govemmcnt, had 
oppressed, during thirteen years, so many millions of subjects, 
each of whom was equal to their master in personal strength and 
IHjrsonal abilitidl” The body was Secretly removed from' the 
palace, and it was given out that the emperor had died froip 
apoplexy. All classes, except the prsstorian guards, received the 
news witli enthusiastic joy, and ^ was only the moderation of the 
virtuous Pertinax, who was now suddenly called to the purple, that 
withstood the popular demand, that the tyrant’s corpse should be 
dragged through ^e streets andlQung intd tlie Tiber. He waFbimcd 
in &e mausoleum of Hadrian; and thus the line of the Antouines 
ended by a fato strikingly resembling the extinction of the Flavian 
race in the person of Domitian. The Senate set thS brand of infamy 
on the memory of the last Antoninus. The brightest centuiy in the 
annals of the Bomau world closed in disaster and disgrace; the 
hopes raised by the virtues of five successive emperors were ex- 
tinguished; thd purple, after one last attempt made by the Senate 
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to npliold its dignity, became again the soldiers’ prize ; and the 
empire 'was finally launched on the headlong slope of rapid 
decline leading down to inevitable ruin. Such is the epoch 
marked by the last day of the year 192. 

The period from the accession of Nerva to the fall of Commodus 
was singuhirly adapted to cultivate those forms of literature, in 
which, while we miss the creative genius inspired by political 
liberty and by the sense of having untrodden paths to strike out, 
wc may derive much pleasure and profit from the fruits of learning 
and meditation, derived from the accumulated wisdom of ages, 
and fostered by generous and magnanimous princes. In Taciim 
and Juvemlj indeed, we see originality prompted to effort by an 
indignant sense of the vices and sufferings of their age, and vehe- 
mently using the opportunity, which the advent of a better time 
afforded tliem, for the free utterance of their indignation. But, 
for the most part, the writers ,of this period, Greek as well as 
Homan, are content to descant upon the greatness of the empire, 
or to elaborate*>the learning of an age of universities and schools of 
rhetoric. This so-callcd Silver Age of tlie literature of the empire, 
though deeply interesting to the scholar, demands but a passing 
notice from the historian, nor does our space permit us to criticize 
the style or matter even of the leiuling writers. Tacitus, who 
wrote chiefly under Trajan, towers above all the rest. lie stands 
quite alone, and belongs to no school; he is one of the mighty' 
minds which exercise a gre«at influence upon their age,* witlioufc 
being the creatuses of it ” (Niebuhr). His friend, the younger 
Pliny, has been well compai'cd to the French writers of the eigh- 
teenth centuiy for his elegant taste, his easy philosophy, and his 
irrepressible vanity. Suetonius, whom wc are Obliged to use ns 
an authority side Jby side with Tacitus, marks the vast inferiority 
of the historians of the age to that one great genius, and their 
tendency to the biographical style. In the Greek, the same ago 
was distifiguished by the pure%Attic orations of the Platonic philo- 
sophers, Dion Chrysostom of Prusa in Bithynia, and the fasci- 
nating* Parallel Biographies of Plutarch of ChsBronea, and his less 
known Moral Writings^ vfiiich are admirably characterized by 
Niebuhr : — “ His excellent and amiable character must be felt by 
every one. It docs not require, indeed, much discernment to see 
his faults as an historian and the weakness^ of his eclectic philo- 
sophy : but we are indebted to him for our knowledge of an infinite 
variety of things ; and, however much we may see and know his 
yet we can read his works with the hipest jdeasure.” 
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THE RISE AND SPREAD OP CHRISTIANITY, AND THE PALL 
OP JUDAISM.— PROM THE ACCESSION OP HEROD THE 
GREAT TO THE END OP THE ANTONINE PERIOD. 

A.D. 37 TO A.D. 393. 


"And in the days of these kings shall the God of Heaven sef npa kingdom, which shall 
never he destroyed : and the kin^om shall^ot be left (or delivered) to other people, but 
it shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand iat ever.” — 
UanwliL, 44. • 

"For thus saith the Lord or Hosts : Tet once, it is a litUe while^ and I will shake the 
heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land ; and 1 will shake all nations^ and 
the Desire of aU Nations shall come : and I will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord 
or Hosts.” — ffaggai iL, 6, 7. 

TUB GBNKRAL DESIRB TOR TUB UNION OT THB wbULD, PREPARBD TOR, BUT NOT BATISTIRD BT 
TUB BUPIRB><-1iPiiCl[ or CIIHISTIANITY STATE t>r TUB HOLY LAND — UBIQN OV UKROD 
TUB GBKAT— MASSAORB OT UlS OPPONENTS —PLOT AND CONDRMnIAiON OT ANTIPATER— 
LAST ILLNESS OT IIXBOD— SEDITION AT JERUSALBM— BIRTH OF JKSUS CHRIST— 
ARRIVAL OT TUB BAGf— ALARN OT IIERoD— MASSACRE OT THE INNOCENTS— EXECUTION 
or ANTIPATER— DEATH OT II ERUD— DIVISION OT IIIS KINGDOM — ^ARCllBLAUS, KING OT 
JUDEIA — ^DEPOSED AND BANISIJED — ANTIPAS, TKTRARCU OT GALILEE— THE lETRARCU 
PHILIP— HEROD AOBIPPA I. — HE ROD AOUIPPA II.— STATE OV JUDJiA VNDBX THE 
BMPIBE — THE PROCURATOR PONTIUS PILATE — UlS TVRANNIOAL OOVBBEMENT — MISSION 
or JOHN THE BAPTIST, AND MINISTRY OT JESUS OHIUBT— ORIGIN OT THB CHRISTIAN 
CHUBGH, AND TAILURE OT THE JEWISH — THE TWO STREAMS OT JEWISH HISTORY — THB 
DAY or PENTECOST— THE TIRSI OJIRISTIAN OlIUBCH — THB AI'OSTLEB AND SUB 8AHBB- 
imiN— PHILIP AND SIMON MAGUS AT SAMARIA — MARTYRDOM OT STEPHEN, ANDOOBVER- 
8I0N or ST. PAUL — DEATH OT TlBKKl US— BANISHMENT OT PONTIUS PILATE — ARABIAN 
WAR — ^AUKTAS TAKES DAMASCUS — PAUL ESCAPES TO JERUSALEM, AND RETURNS TO 
TARSUS — CALIGULA AND AQRIPPA— TUMULT AT ALEXANDRIA— CLAIM OT OAUGULA TO 
DIVINE HONOURS RESISTED BY THE JEWS — HIS RECEPTION OP THE EMBASSY OT PHILO- 
JUDiBUS — XUK JEWS OV BABYLONIA — DEATH OT OALIGULA — TOLERANT BDI018 OT 
CLAUDIUS — PEA^I OT THE JEWISH CUUROlIXi — CONVERSION OT CORNELIUS — TUB 
CHURCH AT ANTIOCH— BARNABAS AND PAUL AT JERUSALEM— JOURNEYS OT BT. PAUL 
— Ills VOYAGE TO ROME, TIIUT IMPRISONMENT, AND ACQUITTAL — ^DOUBTTUL JOUKIt^Y 
TO THE WEST — UlS PINAL lMPRIS(ftlMEHT AND MaIiYRDOM — JUDJ iA AGAIN 
UNDER PROCURATORS — CUSPIUS TADUS — TIBERIUS ALEXANDER— YENTIDIUB OUMA- 
NUS— AHTON1D8 TELIX— FARCIUS FESIUS— ALBINVS— GESSIUS VLORUS — OMENS OT 
DISASTER —D1STURBAN0K8 AT OJHARKA— MA8SA0UB AT JERUSALEM-^UTBRXAK OT 
TUB REBELLION — KLKAZAR AND TUB zfilALOTS— RISE AND DEATH OT MANAHBM — 
MASSAORB or ROMAN TROOPS — AND Of JEWS AT CJtSARRA, IN SYRIA, AND AT 
ALEXANDRIA— ADVANCE OT CXSTlUSf GALLUS— BT^OE OV JERUSALEM — RRIRKAT AND 
COMPLETE OVERTHROW OF 0EST1U8 — VESPASIAN TAKES TUB COMMAND — PREPARATIONS 
or TUB JEWS— TUB MODERATE AND EEALOie PARTIES — THE HISTORIAN JOSEPHUS — 
JOHN or QISOHALA— CAPTURE OT JOTAPATA AND SURRENDER OF JOSKPHUS—HIS 
OllABAOTER AS AN HISTORIAN— RBVLBOIIOBB ON THE KESISTAEOB OT THE JEWS— 
BLAUOHIBR OF TUB SAMABlIAHS — DEVASTATION OV OAL1 Le 2, PERJiA, AND 1DUMAA 
— DIATH or NERO— CONDITION OT J1RU8ALBM— TUB ZEALOTS AND ASSASSINS— TUB 
IDUMAAN BANDITS— TATK OT ANTIPAS, AN ANUS, AND KAOHAHIAS TUB B<^N Of 
BAAUOU — TITUS BENT AGAINST JERUSALEM— BKCXSStON (ft* THB CHRISTIANS— THRBB 
VACTIONS IN TUB CITY— TITUS TOBM8 THE SIEGE— HIS NABROW ESOAPB— VIGOUR OF 
THE DBTBNOE— HOKROES OT THB 81SGB— CAPTURE OT BEZBTHA AMD ANTONIA— 
BUBHIEO OF THE TEMPLE AMD DESTRUCTION OT JERUSALEM— FINAL JEWISH WAR 
UNDER HADRIAN -BUILDING OP JILIA CAPIIOUNA— THE CURiSXlABS UNDER TUB 
VOL. HI. W II 
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VLATIJLH IXPIBOBB— TUB BBYIR OHBBOHKB OT ASIA— ST. JOBB AHD TUB OTUBlt 
ATOSTLBS— TBAJAB : LBTTBB OT TUBT : MABTTBBOM OT lOBATlUS— TUB OBBISnAB 
AT0L0018TS— TBBSBOUTIOB OT AUBBLIUS— ^USTIB XABTTB ABO TOLTOARP— XABTTRS 
or LTOB ABO TXBIBB— IRKBXVS— CBRISTIABITT AT TUB OBATH OT COXUODUS. 

Ik reading the annals of the emperors of Rome, we cannot but 
often pause to ask how it was that so large a portion of the civi- 
lized world acquiesced in their domination. No political system 
has ever held its ground for long, unless it has had a foimdation 
in the feelings, wishes, and wants of a great portion of mankind. 
The yearning for unity, the aspiration after concord and co-opera- 
tion for the good of all mankind, can cast a delusive halo around the 
projects of universal empire, or discover a sense in the dream of 
^^ihe solidarity of the peoples.” To such sentiments Augustus 
and Vespasian successfully appealed: such hopes lightened the 
yoke of a Nero and a Gommodus. ^e universal prevalence of 
such ideas in the age of the •CaBsars is attested by a moss of 
heathen, Jewish, and* Christian #>testimonics. The state of the 
world itself, — ^with its civilization carried to the highest point of 
ripeness and ceftruptiou, its philosophy displaying the very ex- 
haustion of human wisdom, its barbarian tribes struggling to be 
bom into mighty nations, — declared that, if the lesson were 
trao that was taught to the king of Babylon, the Most High 
ruleth in tlie kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever He 
will,” now was the time for His interposition. Nor was the want 
more pressing than the preparations to satisfy it were complete. 
The nations that formed the wide field of ancient civUization, 
grouped around tlie great inland sea which made their communi- 
cation easy, had been conducted through the experiments of 
patriarchal royalty and republican freedom, cultivated by the 
resources commanded by inighty monarchs or created by the 
genius of liberty, till they were ignited under the empire of !^mc, 
and that empire subjected to one will, not only that a universal 
empire might prepare the way for the messengers of the King of 
kings, buAhat the exiieriment^f political union on worldly prin- 
ciples might have a fair trial. Such was the external aspect of a 
world waiting for its King: its moral and spiritual want of a 
Saviour may be summed if^ in the pregnant utterances of the 
Apostle Paul : — “ For after that, in the wisdom of God, the world 
by wisdom knew not (rod, it pleased God by the foolislmess of 
preaching to save them tluit beheve :” — “ We have proved, both 
Jews and Gentiles, that all are under sin: that the promts® ^ 
fiiith of Jesus Ghuist might be given to them that belike. ” How 
that promise, which it had been the whole purpose of thy history 
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of the Jews to prosenre for the whole world, was now fidfilled, — 
how it began to eclipse its own shadow among the Jews, and to 
satisfy the jeomings of the Qentiles, — ^to relate this from tho 
historical, and not from tho theological point of view, is the 
arduous but inviting subject of ttus diapter. In appealing to lus 
readers for that indulgent sympathy which he most of all needs in 
this portion of his work, the author feels that ho is most likely to 
secure it if he asks them to join him in the invocation 

** So much tho rather thou, celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and tlio mind thronj^ all her powers 
Imdia^ ; there plant eyes : all mist from tlionco 
Purge and disiierse ; that I may see and tell 
Of ^ings invisible to mortal ught" 

The Scriptures themselves .introduce us to Christianity, as to 
Judaism, from a purely historical point of view ; and we now 
to look back to the state of Palestine at the epoch when it was 
made the scene of the advent of the Saviour of tho World. 

Wc have fbllowed the history of the Jews in The Holy Land 
down to the appointment of Herod, the son of Antipater, as king 
of Judmaby the favour of Antony (b.c. 40), and the capture of Jeru^ 
Bolcm and the extinction of the Asmonman dynasty in tlie year B.a 
37, which marks the commencement of the reign of Hebop, mis* 
named the Great.* Thus &r he had played the port of a sue* 
cessful adventurer, who hod allowed no scruples of principle, nor 
any restraints of his professed religion to impedo^his favour with 
his powerful patrons at Alexandria and Borne. Uut the prize thus 
gained had to bo defended against the opposition and revenge of 
priests and people, the greater port of whom had been favourable 
to Antigonus ; and Herod plunged into that sea of blood in which 
it is hardly a figure of speech to say that he bathed every day 6f 
his reign. He began by punishing the whole Sanhed^ with 
death, for their resolution in defending tho cily, except the two 
great Babbis, Shemeiah and Abtalehn, who bad advised a capitula- 
tion ; and most of the chief adherents of Antigonus share)} their 
fate. The property of the slain repaid Antony for the services of 
the Boman army, and delivered Jerusalem from its licence. Hyr- 
canus now returned from his captivity in Partliiak; but the muti- 
lation he had suffered from Antigonus forbade bis resuming the 
high-priesthood; and even Herod dared not, as an IdumsDon, 
assume the sacred office ; so he conferred it upon an obscure Baby- 
lonian priest, named Ananel. Upon tibia Alexandra, the mother 

• See pp. 180-2. 
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of ArifitobTilaB and Mariamne, did not Bcrnple to send the portraits 
of both to Antony, with a purpose which indicates the hold that 
Greek vices had taken upon the Jews. To avert the danger, 
Herod hastened to set up Aristobulus, then a youth of sixteen 
years old, in place of Anancl ; and we have seen how the popular 
applause which greeted the young AsmonsBan was avenged by his 
'tnurder (b.c. 35).* Ananel was now replaced in tlie high-priest- 
hood, and the renewed complaint which Alexandra made to 
Cleopatra was rendered harmless by the bribes and personal influ- 
ence of Herod with Antony, who, when the Jewish king obeyed 
his summons to Laodicea, treated him with thahighest distinction, 
and added Ccele-Syria to hir dominions. Herod, however, had 
been so doubtful of his reception, that he had left orders with his 
brother Joseph, to whom he committed the government of Jeru- 
salem, to put Mariamnc to death on the news of any evil to 
himself. The secret was betrttyed by Joseph, and Alexandra 
easily persuaded her daughter to take mciisurcs for securing the 
kingdom, even at the price of becoming Antony’s mistress. Tlie 
suspicions which Herod’s sister Salome hastened to instil into 
his mind, were roused to fiiry.whcn Maiiamne, in lier fond folly, 
betrayed her knowledge of the fatal order, which Ilcrod naturally 
supposed that love alone could have extracted from Joseph. Her 
charms saved her from instant death, but Joseidi was executed,, 
and Alexandra imprisoned with every indignity. Some yeai*8 later, 
when Antony s%t out on his expedition against Parthia, Cleopatra, 
on her return from escorting him on his journey, visited Herod at 
Jerusalem. The wily king was as Ann in resisting her fascination 
as her enmity, and he is s/iid to have been only dissuaded by his 
friends from changing, probably, the current of events by her nssas- 
sination (b.g. 34).* He afterwards made war upon the Arab king 
Malchus, to enforce the tribute claimed by Cleopatra ; and the 
very act, by which he gratified her imd Antony, saved him from 
taking a part in the final war with Octavian. Meanwhile, tliough 
at first successful in the Arabian war, Herod was involved in a 
great defeat by the treachery of the Eg}^ptian general, Athenion ; 
and a terrible earthquake, which overthrew many cities of Judma, 
with the loss of «30,000 lives, emboldened Malchus to put Herod’s 
ambassadors to death. But a signal vengeance was exacted for 
the outrage, and Herod returned from his victpiy to prepare for 
meeting Octavian at Bhodes. The aged Hyreanus now ended the 
vicissitudes of his eighty years of life by a judicial murder, on the 
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charge of a treasonable correspondence with the Arabian king. 
Hie gOYcmmcnt was entrusted by Herod to his brother Pheroras ; 
his mother, sister, and children were secured in tho fortress of 
Maesada ; and Mariamne was placed, witli her mother, in that of 
Alexaudrion, under the care of Soemus, with the same fiital orders 
formerly given to Joseph. 

Herod might well doubt his reception by the conqueror, whose 
hard heart was not likely to be won by flattery. His profound 
knowledge- of human nature adopted a very diflerent tone. He 
boldly avowed his attaclimcnt to Antony, who might have suc- 
ceeded by following his advico,**^ put Cleopatra to death, and 
devote dl his resources to the war. , Since Antony had adopted a 
^course more fatal to liiiuself, more advantageous to his conqueror, 
the fidelity which would have saved him was the earnest of that 
which was ready to repay the clcihcncy of Octavian. Such devo- 
tion struck an answering chord ki.tlic hearl; of Gsesar's avenger ; 
and the impulse of generosity and policy was ^ickened by the 
])resents wliicli Herod offered, llestored to his throne, the Jewish 
king afterwards confirmed his favour with Ca3sar by entertaining 
him magnificently at Ptolemais, providing for the wants of his 
army, and making him a present of eiglit hundred talents. His 
reward was the restoration of tho towns hitherto separated from 
his kingdom, which now included the whole dominions of- the 
Asmonmans, uniting tlic five divisions of Judma, Samaria, and 
Galilee, on the west of Jordan, Perma, on tlie east of that river, 
and Idumcea, in the south. Hut this fulfilment of Herod’s ambi- 
tion was followed by another and a darker domestic tragedy. 
Mariamne, who had once more extraejnd from her guardian the 
secret of her intended fate, met Herod’s return with coldness, and 
at length upbraided him witli his oruelty to her*rclntiyes. Urge! 
on again by Salome, he caused Mariamne to be tried for adultery 
with Soemus ; and she was convicted on a confession extorted 
from her eunuch by the rack. The* strange invectives with which 
her mother assailed her, as shy passed (o execution, for unfaith- 
fulness to so affectionate a husband, ccyild not shake her firmness, 
and tho death of Mariamne was worthy of flie last descendant of 
the heroic Mattathias. The terrible remorse Vhich dogged her 
murderer by night and day drove him into a dangerous fever. 
While he lay ill at Samaria, he had the satisfaction of punishing a 
new attempt which Alexandra made to seize the government, and 
her execution was followed by many others. 

After these things, the course of Herod’s cruelty was somewhat 
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relieved hy the splendour of his administration, which was, how- 
ever, no less fatal to the true interests of his kingdom. All his 
sympathies were with heathen customs, and his policy prompted 
him to gratify his master, and secure his protection by l^monizing 
the Jews. Ilie policy of the hellenizcrs under the Seleucidm was 
revived, but with earnest protestations of regard for the national 
religion. Security, magnificence, and temptation were the chief 
motives of his measures ; but ho must not be denied the praise of 
developing the resources of his kingdom. Jerusalem was dese- 
crated by a theatre within the walls and an amphitheatre without, 
where quinquennial games were founded in the emperor^s honour, 
and the Greek athletic sports, « chariot races, and musical contests, 
were alternated with shows of gladiators and wild beasts. What” 
most offended the Jewish zealots was l;he exhibition of trophies of 
armour, which were supposed to contain idols, till Herod com- 
manded one of them to be takoff to pieces, when the sight of the 
bare peg within turned indignation to ridicule. But, while the 
fickle populace laughed, the zealots jircparcd to act. Ten con- 
spirators — one of them a blind man — were apprehended in the 
theatre with daggers under their cloaks, and put to death with 
exquisite tortures, gloiying in their purpose to have slain the tyrant, 
while the informer who betrayed them was torn in pieces by tlie 
people. Herod now converted the palace of Baris, which he had , 
named Antonia, into a strong fortress overlooking the temple, 
and built citadels at Gaba in Galilee and Heshbon in Feiiun. 
He raised for himself a fortified palace on on artificial mound at 
the site of his decisive victory over Antigonus, about seven miles 
from Jerusalem. ' The ciiy/)f Samaria was rebuilt in the Boinaii 
stylo, and named Sebaste in honour of Augustus, and the descend- 
ants of the old Ssemaritans, who peopled it together with Hernd’s 
soldiers, might be relied on for antagonism to the Jews. The 
tower of Strato, upon the sea coast, formed into a splendid city 
and port, with moles and breakwater, walls and towers, a theatre 
and amphitheatre, a temple to Augustus, and colossal statues of 
Borne and Caesar, received J;ho imperial name of Ciesarca, under 
which it is best knoum as the Roman capital of Judastk The 
erection of a temple in white marble, dedicated to Augustus, at 
Fanium the source of the Jordan (afterwards Csssarea Fhilippi)} 
proved the length to which Herod could go in conforming to 
heathenism, while ho sought to gratify his subjects and to rival 
the fime of Solomon by an entire rebuilding of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, reduced to ruin by successive sieges. The apprehen- 
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flioDS of the people were allayed by the vast material collected for 
the new building during a space of two years, before Herod ven- 
tured to begin the demolition of the edifice of Zcrubbabcl (b.c. 17), 
and tlie new Temple, planned on a larger scale, and coustmcted of 
white marble, became the boast of the most zealous Jews.* In 
less than ten years it was ready for dedication ; but the works 
upon it went on till within a few years of its destruction by Titus. 
Tlic Jewish tyrant knew how to imitate the munificence of his 
imperial patron. When Judaea and the neighbouring countries 
were visited by a famine and pestilence in consequence of a long 
drought, Herod made free use oi^his treasures, brought corn from 
Egypt, led 50,000 persons at his jown cost, and supplied seed- 
corn to the people of Syria, thus securing great influence in all 
tlie region round Judasa-t^ While Herod played the patron, he 
neglected no means of preserving favour with his own patron. 
His two sons by Mariamne, Alasander and Aristobulus, received 
their education entirely at Home. Nor was he less assiduous in 
paying court to Agrippa, wliose friendshq) miglft one day be of 
the highest moment Such was his success tliat ^‘Geesor was 
said to assign Herod the next place iu his favour to Agrippa; 
Agrippa to esteem Herod higher than any of Jiis friends except 
Augustus.” When Agi'ijipa came to Asia, and was engaged in a 
campaign upon the Hosponis, Herod joined liim with a large fleet 
(b.c. 16), and obtained as his reward an increase of territory east 
of tlie Lake of Galilee, together with the relief of the Jews in tlie 
province of Asia fitfin the exactions of tax*gathcrers. Wlien 
Agrippa returned Herod’s visit at Jerusalem, he offered a hundred 
oxen in the Temple, and feasted the whole people. But neither 
his growing power nor his acts of munificence could sccm*e him 
against the hatred of liis own subjects. He watched with restless 
vigilance the secret societies that constantly sprang up, and is 
said to have walked the streets of Jerusalem in disguise, to pry 
into the feelings of the people Howards him. Such was his 
distrust of the Pharisees and Essencs, that he endeavoured to 
exact an oath of allegiance from both sects ; but their resolute 
opposition made him renounce the* scheme. His suspicions 

* Matt xxiv. 1 ; Mark xiiL 1 ; Luko xxi. 5. The statemlnt, Forty and six 
years woa this temple in building," marks the intcnral from its commencement to the 
first Passover of Christ’s imblic ministry. John ii. 20. 

t It should 1)0 romembered tliat the cities of Phienicia in particular were in a great 
degree dependent upon Palestine for food, from the days of Sdomou and Hiram to 
the time of Herod Agrippa I., tho grandson of Herod the Great^ when ** their couutiy 
was nourished by the ki^s countiy." Acts xiL 20. 
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cruelty increased with the infirmities of age, and mode his own 
house a scene of horror scarcely paralleled in the history of 
tyrants. 

The complicated genetdogy of tho Hcrodian family docs not 
need to he set forth at length. Herod had no less than nine 
wives. The first, Doris, bore him a son Antipater, who inherited 
the dork and crafty ambition of race ; while Alexander and 
Aristobulus* vindicated their Asmonsean descent by their noble 
characters. Brought back by Herod to Jerusalem on his return 
from a visit to Home, and raised to tho position due to the royal 
blood of Hiismon, tlicy soon excited apprehensions in Salome and 
Pheroras of vengeance for their part in the murder of Mariamne. 
The mind of Herod w;as so far wrought upon, that Antipater was 
brought forward as a rival to the young princes, and sent in tlio 
train of Agrippa to llomc, whence he constantly wrote letters art- 
fully designed to infilmie his fatlicr’s jealousy. At length Herod 
appeared before the tribunal of Augustus at Aquilcia, with 
Alexander and Aristobulus, whom he accused of a plot against his 
life. Their silent indignation, followed by a modest defence, won 
the heart as well as the judgment of Augustus, who efiected an 
outward reconciliation. But the domestic plot soon iliickcncd 
again through the intrigues of Antipater, Salome, and Pheroras, 
the details of which are too intricate and repulsive to be traced 
here. Augustus at length allowed the young princes to bo tried ' 
by a council of 150 persons assembled at Berytus, under the 
presidency of the governor of Syria. The infiucncc of Herod, and 
the vehemence with which he pressed the charge in person, pro- 
cured the condemnation of his sons unheard ; and his hesitatioji 
to execute the sentence was ended by the expression of popular 
sympathy on their behalf. Alexander and Aristobulus were 
strangled at* Sebaste ; but their fate was soon avenged. Pheroras, 
tho brother of Herod, died under circumstances that raised a 
suspicion of poison ; and Herod instituted an investigation, which 
brought to light a plot formed by Pheroras and Antipater to 
poison the king and place the latter upon the throne. Antipater, 
who had meanwhile absented himself at Borne, landed at.Ga)sarea 
only to find the rplot discovered and escape impossible. On 
arriving at Jerusalem he was arraigned before his father and 
Varus, the governor of Syria. His plausible defence was answered 
by the rhetorician, Nicolas of Damascus : the poison which was 

* Fxoai Aristobulus sprang the branch of the Herodion family, distinguished by 
the. somamo of Agrippa. 
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to have beon used was produced in court, and proved instantly 
fatal to a prisoner under sentence of death. Antipater was con- 
demned, and remanded to prison till Augustus should have 
decided upon his fate (b.g. 5). 

In the meantime, Herod was seized with a painful and fatal 
disease, which is supposed by some to have been the Oriental 
plague. The lower part of his body was covered with ulcers, 
and the warm baths of Gallirhoe failed to give any relief. The 
belief that ho could not recover encouraged the people to acta 
that provoked anew the cruelty which his s^fibrings enflamed. 
A mob headed by Judas and* Mattathias, two distinguished 
Babbis, pulled down the golden ea^lo which the king had set up 
over the portico of the temple ; and from his sick bed Herod gave 
orders that the conspirators should be bum^ to death. As his 
end drew nearer, he is said to have shut up tlie principal Jews in 
the Hippodrome, with orders thai^ they sliouM be put to dealh the 
moment he expired, that the city might be filled with mourners 
at his funeral. “ But the dying requests of kings i)roverbially 
fail of tlieir accomplishment, and happily for human nature, this 
sanguinary injunction was disregardetL”* 

But the climax of the dying monster’s terrors is yet to be 
related. It sprang from that auspicious event, great central 
fcuA in tlie History of the Worlds which, while the Idumman 
apostate lay in his last agonies, was the theme of joyful news to 
all them that looked for redemption in Jerusalera.”t Our fami- 
liarity with the simple Gospel narrative make» it superfiuous to 
relate the angelic announcements of the birth of Jesus Christ and 
his forerunner Jolin, the mysterious incarnation of the Son of 
God, from the royal line of David, his* humble birth in the stable 
at Bethlehem, wliile herald angels sang thq strain which, as 
suddenly as their own appearance in the midnight sky, throws a 
fiood of celestial light upon tlio dark page of human history— 
“Glory to God in the highestj on earth peace, good-will 
TOWARD men;” the adoration of tlio shepherds; the circum- 
cision of the child by the dimely appointed name of JESUS 
(SaviouTy “for ho shall save his pcofile firom their sins”); his 
presentation in the temple and prophetic welcome by the aged 

* Milman’a Uiatory of the Jews, voL ii. p. 88, third oditioii. 

t Luke iL 38. The formal diBcrcpancy of our ora with the real date of our 
Saviour's birth has been already noticed. Nor is tliero any good ground for fixing 
the Nativity at Chiistmos. It seems more probable that it was not long before the 
Passover. 
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Simeon and Anna, types of the whole expectant Jewish Church. 
This visit was unnoticed in the city, agitated with the more imme- 
diate hopes and fears tliat centred in th6 tyrant’s dying couch. 
But, hcatlicn os he was at heart, Herod had more than once been 
alarmed by the general agitation that pointed to some speedy 
deliverance, nay, by direct prophecies of a change of dynasty. It 
was at this crisis that an imposing cavalcade entered Jerusalem ; 
a band of Magi fi'om the distant East,* to whom, as they watched 
the heavens, it hod pleased God to point out ^^onc bright parti- 
cular star” os thoisign of the King of the Jews and the Saviour 
of the Gentiles. The astronomer has discovered no more concern- 
ing tliat luniinaiy, than the fact which well-authenticated histoiy 
attests, tliat it sufficed to ^ide the Magi on their journey to 
Jerusalem, to pay their adoration^ to the being whom they 
regarded as more than mortal*, and to lay before his cradle the 
incense of Arabia and the treasures of the East : — 

“ Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
ifyirh from the forest, and gold from the mine.*' 

The people, waiting for the death of tlie Idumroan usurper, or 
dreading what new outrage ho might perpetrate in his last agony, 
were startled by the question of the strangers, “ Where is He 
that is. born King of the Jews? for we have seen Lis star 
in the East, and arc come to worship Him.” Hie news of the' 
enquiry and of the agitation of the city reached Herod on his 
death-bed; and tlio ci'afiy monster formed a scheme to cut off the 
claimant of that crown, which he himself could possess but for a 
few days. Whether, like his descendant, Agrippa, Herod ^‘believed 
the prophets ” at the bottom of his heart, or whether he supposed 
that a preteftder to the throne would be raised up in the quarter 
to which they pointed, he enquii^ of the priests and scribes where 
Jesus was to be bom, and privately directed the Magi to the place 
indicated by Micah,t Bethleheui^ the city of David, bidding them 
return and inform him when they had found the child, that he 
might go and worship him also. 5^16 plot concealed beneath this 
profession having biien frustrated by a divine warning to the Magi, 
the disappointed king thought to make the matter sure by a 
massacre of all flie infants in Bethlehem and its borders, under 

* Their number (^ree), their royol rank, and their names (Caspar, Melchior, and 
Balthazar) are, it need lui^ly be said, traditions as apocryphol os Hie skulls that 
grin out from amidst the bluzo of jewels in the shrine of the "three kings" at 
Cologne. t Micoh v. 2 ; comp. John yii. 42. 
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the age of two years. When the notion of this Maasacrc of tho 
Innocents/’ which we derive from painters, is brought to the test 
of a computation based on the size of Bethlehem, we find that the 
number could scarcely exceed some ten or twelve — ^no extenuation 
assuredly of the crime, but a reason why we might expect it almost 
to escape tho notice of secular historians. And yet there ore 
ollttsions to it, though confounded with the cruelties of Herod in 
his own family, and tliat the more easily because Bethlehem was 
the source of the royal line of David.* ** The escape of the holy 
child Jesus, against whom the kings of the earth thus early sot 
themselves, from the tyrant’s fur^, by tlie fiight of tho holy family 
to Egypt, is the more striking, whep contrasted with the almost 
simultaneous direction of Herod’s rage against his own son. We 
seem again to hear the sentence of Godui)on the tyrant who sought 
to destroy His son, even his Jirst^hom, “ Behold I will slay thy 
son, even thy first bortu^^ f It mftst have been just about the time 
of the massacre at Bethlehem, that Herod’s envoys returned from 
Borne, bearing the sanction of Augustus to the esmeution of Anti- 
pater, though the milder sentence of exile Wiis suggested. Anottier 
horrid incident was added by Herod’s attempt to commit suicide, 
in a paroxysm of pain. A rumour of his death reached the 
cars of Antipater, who tried to bribe his gaoler to release him. 
With the abject subservience of such a tool even to a dying tyrant, 
tlie man betrayed the offer to Herod, who at once issued tlio oixler 
for his son’s execution. lie had only strength to add his lost 
directions to his will ; and he expired five days after the execution 
of Antipater, after a reign of thirty-three years, reckoned from the 
death of AntigonuS. The release of the, Jews whom he had shut up 
in the Hippodrome converted the moiiniing he hod hoped to prepare 
into universal joy. Let men who»can search out cvcjy cause biit 


* From tlio terms in which Macrahus ii. 4) relates tho bitter jest of Herod 
upon tho death of Antipater, it appeal's tiiui tradition presciTcd tho mcmoiy of tlie 
iiussaere of Bethlehem, though confusing it with tlie execution of Antipater : — 

** Augustus, quum andisset Oifor quus in Sy^u llcrodos, rex Judasauim, inira 

(unaAm juBsit iuterfici, filinm qiioipie cjus occisemo, nit. Melius esse Hcrodis porcum 
esse quam filium.” Of course wo must not lay too much stress on tho words of a 
compiler writing four centuries altei* tho cTcnt ; but Josephi^ has preserved two very 
remarkable references to a massocro which Herod caused to bo Ando shortly before his 
death. Ho says that Hci-od did not spare those who seemed most dear to him, but 
slow aU of his own family who sided with the Pharisees in refusing to take the. oath 
of ^allegiance to the Uonion emperor while (hey lodxd forward to a dumge in tho 
T€^ iino, (Joseph. Ant. xyL il § 7, xvil § 2, § 6 ; Lardncr, Oredtbtlity, vol. i. 
pp. 278, 832, 849 ; Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, s. v. Derod.) 
t £xod. iv. 22, 28. 
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tihe groat First Cause labour as they please to reduce all moral and 
physical events under the dominion of fixed laws : surely none who 
believe in a Divine Governor of the world can fail to trace His 
hand in the fate of the tyrant^ whose reign is contrasted on the 
page of history, and in the very land of promise, with the advent 
of the Prince of Peace. 

Though Herod had put three of his sonef to death, five still 
survived him, and Agrippa, the son of Aristobulus, was at Rome, 
where ho was brouglit up with the young princes, Claudius and 
Drusus. The will- of Herod left the kingdom of Judasa, with 
Samaria and Idumma, to AncHEbAus, and the tctrarchy of Galilee 
and PersBa to Herod Antii;\s,* his sons by Malthace, a Sama- 
ritan; and Ituraea, Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, and Batansaa, to 
Philip, his son by Cleopatra ;t certain cities to his sister Salome ; 
and Ifffgo legacies to his othcl* relatives, as well as to Augustus 
and tiie empress Julia. Haying perfonned his father’s ftincral 
obsequies, and made a conciliatory address to the people in .the 
temple, Archclilus sot out for Rome, to obtain tlic emperor’s con- 
firmation of his title ; not, however, till ho had shed the blood of 
3000 men, in putting down a tumult at the Passover. Scarcely 
had he departed, when Sabinus, the procurator of Syria, advanced 
to Jerusalem, for tlic purpose of sci/dng Herod’s treasures. A 
furious battle was fought between the Jews and Romans in thq 
courts of the Temple at Pentecost; Sabinus was besieged in the 
royal palace; pretenders sprang up in every quarter; and an 
incipient revolt v/aa only put down by the vigour of Varus, the 
prefect of Syria. The claims of Archelaus were vehemently oj)- 
posed before the tribunal of Augustus by Antipater, son of the 
arch-intriguer Salome, on behalf of Herod Antipas, and supported 
by the eloquence cf Nicolas of .Damascus. The emperor’s decree 
substantially confirmed tlie will of Herod, and Archehius returned 
to Jerusalem, witli tlio title, however, not of king, but Etknarch 
(b.c. 3). The establishment of his power over Judiea caused the 

* This is tlie “ Ilomd tlio Totrarcli” of Matt, xiv. 1, Luko iii. 1, 19, ix. 7, nnil 
the “King Herod ” of Miirk vi. 14.** It was ho wlio m.'irricd his niece and sister-in- 
ieWf Herodia^ the daughter of Aristobulus, and Indicaded John the Daptist. 

1* This Philip is sbmetimes culled Herod Fliilip IT,, to distinguish him from his 
brother Philip (or Herod Philip I.), the son of Maiianine, danglitor of the liigh-priest 
Simon, whom Herod married after the death, of her more celebrated namesake. Tlio 
tittioheiy of this second Monamne to her husband caused tho exc l i iai»Ti of her 
frem oU shore in Herod’s succession, and he passed his life in a private station. 
He was the husband of Horodios, tho of hia brother Aristobulus, who 

deserted him for Herod Antipas. 
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Holy Family, on iheir return from Egypt, to seek a home at 
Nazareth in Gkililee, under the milder government of Herod Anti- 
pas, and thus it came to pass that Jesufi was reckoned a Nazarene. 
The distrust of Joseph was justified by the cruelties of Archelaus, 
which at last provoked his deposition by Augustus, who banished 
him to Vienne in Gaul (a.d. 7). From this date to the death of 
Caligula, Judasa (with Samaria and Idumaea), as a section of the 
province of Syria, was placed under the government of Roman 
procurators, while the other two divisions of Herod’s kingdom 
were governed by their tctrarchs. , 

Heuod Autipas ruled over Galilee and Perma Proper for forty- 
two years (n.G. 4 — ^a.d. 39). This capricious, sensual, and super- 
stitious prince, whose cunning was stamped l)y the Saviour himself 
with the epitliet of ^^that^fox,” who could at one time listen 
gladly to the preaching of John the Baptist, and at another imprison 
him for reproving “ all the wickedness he hftd done,” was enticed 
by liis incestuous passion for HeroUios into taking the life of the 
lost and greatest prophet of tlic Old Covenant, foid shares with 
Pilate the bad eminence of the condemnation of the Saviour of the 
world. It was in his character of Tctrarch of Galilee, that Jesus 
was sent by Pilate to be judged by him. On his aspiring to the 
title of king, Caligula banished him for the rest of his life to Lyon 
(a.d. 39). 

The third of the brothers among whom their father’s kingdom 
was divided, Philip, the tetrarch of the northern districts beyond 
the Jordan, maiutained for tliiriy-six years a quiet course of defer- 
ence to his Roman masters, in whose honour he built tlio magnifi- 
cent city of Cmsarea Philippi, near one of the chief sources of the 
Jordan, by a cave which tlie Syrian Gfeeks had dedicated to Pan, 
and where his father had abeady^ erected a topiple to Augustus. 
This city, the northernmost limit of our Saviour’s journeys,* 
deserves notice too for its splendid site, which is thus described by 
Dr. Robinson: — ^^The situation iff unique, combining in an un- 
usual degree the elements of grandeur and beauty. It nestles in 
its recess at the southern base of thd mighty Hermon^ which 
towers in majesty to an elevation of 7000 or 8000 feet above. The 
abundant waters of the glorious fountain spread oyer the limestone 
terrace luxuriant fertility, and the graceful interchange of copse, 
lawn, and waving fields.” For a short time after, the death of 
Philip, his tetrorchy was united to the province of Syria (a.d. 33 
— 37), but it was bestowed by the friendship of Caligula on 

• Mfitt xvi. 13, Mark viii. 27. 
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Agrippa, the grandson of Aristobnlus, with the title of king. The 
desire of Herod Antipas to share the like mark of imperial favour 
was represented by his ntphew as an act of treason, and thus 
Agrippa obtained the tetrarchy from which Antipas was deposed. 
We have seen that Agrippa was at Home when Caligula was 
assassinated, and rendered the last offices to his friend’s remains. 
He promptly transferred his fidelity to Claudius, who rewarded 
his services with the remaining division of the now re-united king- 
dom of Herod the Great, over which he reigned by the title of 
Herod-Agbippa I.,(a.d. 41). During his brief tenure of a title 
and power entirely dependent on the imperial pleasure, he made 
himself popular with the Jews by his strict observance of the law, 
and his persecution of the infant Christian Church.* His pro- 
fessions of religious zeal, however, were forgotten in the shouts of 
applause which greeted him omthe o£»sion when the l^Tions and 
Sidonians sent an embassy to make submission for some offence 
that they had given him. It was, according to Josephus, at some 
games hold at Gxsarca in honour of the emperor, that Herod pre- 
sented himself in the theatre in a robe wrought entirely of silver, 
which flashed back the rays of the rising sun with such splendour, 
that the dazzled spectators saluted him as a god. ^^And immediately 
the angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave not God the glory: 
and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost.” f Josephus 
says that he lingered five days under this horrible disease, the 
same that consumed the persecutor Antiochus Epiphanes (a.!). 44). 

His son Herod Agrippa IL was then at Borne; and Claudius 
hesitated to entrust Judeea to a youth of seventeen ; and the whole 
countr}' was again placed under a Boman procurator. But the 
death of his uncle Herod, the eldest son of Aristobulus, in a.d. 48, 
opened for him tlu3 succession to the little Syrian principality of 
Chalcis on the Belus, which Claudius ])ermitted him to exdiange 
for Philip’s former tetrarchy of Nortliem Peraea, togcilier with 
that of Abilene, which had been held by Lysanios (a.d. 50). Nero 
afterwords added several cities to his dominions ; but he generally 
lived in royal state at Jerusalem |[which, as well as Beiytus, he 
adorned with splendid buildhgs), playing the part of an arbiter in 
ecclesiastical affairs, and affecting, like his father, great zeal for 

* Acts zii. 1 — 3. Now about that timo Herod the king stretched forth his hsnds 
to Tcz certain of the Church. And ho killed James the brother of John with the 
. sword. AnddeeoifM /eicu^ he proceeded fiirther to take Peter also.** 

JoseiJiiis overlooks this motive when he regards the persecution as inconsistent with 
the known humanity of Agrippa. t Acts zii.« 23- ^ 
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the Jevidi law and castoms, though he lived in incest with his 
sister Berenice; This double character of his life gives peculiar 
force to the scene so graphically related in the Acts of the 
Apostlesi when he sat os the assessor of the procurator Festus at 
the hearing of Si Paul.* The pomp with which the king came 
into the audience-chamber was accordant with his general bearing; 
and the cold irony with which he met the impassioned words of 
the Apostle suits the temper of one who was contented to take 
part in the destruction of his nation.” He repaid the favour of 
Nero by siding with the Romans in the great. Jewish War. On 
the capture of Jerusalem by Titus; Agrippa retired with Berenice 
to Rome, and died there, the last of Jiis house, in the closing year 
of the first century (a.d. 100). 

From this review of the -history of the Idumasan dynasty, it 
appears that, while the whole of Palestine was a dependency of 
Rome, Judaea Proper (including Samaria and Idumcea) was, with 
the exception of the four years of Herod Agrippa’s reign (a.d. 41 
— 44), under the direct government of a succeAion of Roman 
procurators,t generally of equestrian rank, who exercised full mili- 
tary and judicial authority, being responsible, however, to the 
governor of Syria, to which province Judeea had been again annexed 
at the deposition af Archelaus. 

The fixed policy of the Romans, to tolerate the religions of the 
provincials, so long as they were obedient subjects, threw a greater 
amount of ecclesiastical power into the hands of the priests and 
doctors of the law than they possessed while tBe nation had its 
own princes. This internal judicial authority was exercised by the 
great council of seventy-one members, — priests, Levites, and 
elders — ctdled the Sanhedrin^ which sat at Jerusalem, and acted 
as a court of appeal from the inferior SaSnhedrins of tweniy-thred 
judges in the other towns. For offences against the Mosaic 
law, and especially for blasphemy, they inflicted scourging a&d 
other penalties short of capital phnishment. They even con- 
. demned prisoners to death, though the qcntence had to bg both 
confirmed and executed by the procurator. This was the case 
with our Saviour, who was first found guilty by the Sanhedrin, 
and then arraign^ by them before the bar of PHote : and thus it 
came to pass that the subjection of Judtea to the power of Rome 
caused the farm of his death to be the ignominious and accursed 

* Actsuv, xxvi. 

t The exact natiiTo of this office has hera explained before. In the New Testa* 
nent the proenrator is called gornnor 
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punishment of the meanest class of the men for whom he died, 
the servile scourge and cross. 

With all their religious and national sensitiveness, and their 
constant readiness for sedition, the Jews seem to have had no 
serious cause of complaint,* till the government of the sixth pro- 
curator, Pontius Pilate, whose name seems to mark him as of 
Samnite extraction. On his appointment to the government in 
the 12th year of Tiberius (a.d. 25-6), his first act was to transfer 
to Jerusalem the legions which had been wisely kept at Cmsarea. 
Their entrance into the Holy City, with the images of the emperor 
on their standards, under the Cover of night, roused the Jewish 
zealots to frenzy, and Pilate found himself at last obliged to with- 
draw the standards to Cmsarea. Two other instances ore recorded 
of insult and oppression, by which Pjlate nearly drove the Jews to 
rebellion, besides the massaerC* of those Galileans, whose blood 
he mingled with their sacrificefir,” probably in the temple-courts. 
It was amidst the excitement which such tyranny added to the 
foreign yoke % which the people of Abrahiun and David felt 
degraded, and tJie weight of the taxes which were collected by the 
rapacity of their own most despised countrjTuen (the publicans), 
that a rumour spread abroad of the advent of the Messiah, the 
Christ, the anointed son of David, who was to sit on his father’s 
throne, the Saviour promised by the proidiets, who was to redeeru 
Israel from all their sufferings, and restore to them the kingdom. 

The Evangelist who wrote especially for the Gentiles marks 
with extreme minuteness the epoch at wliich the appointed fore- 
runner announced the coming of tlic new kingdom.! It was in 
the 15th year of Tiberius — that is, from his association with 
Augustus in January a.d. 12 — ^and in the first year of t^c govem- 
Inent of Pontius Pilate (a.d. 26), that John, the son of Zocharias, 
opened in the wilderness that mission of the new Elijah which 
had been predicted by the prophet Malachi — the preaching of re- 
pentance, of a heartfelt refoinfation of life, principles, and manners 
in evpry class — as a necessary preparation for the remission of 
sins and the renovation of the whole race of man by the coming 
Saviour. Up to t!iis period the sacred history is silent concerning 
the life of Jesus Jiimsclf, with the exception of that one glimpse, 
momentary indeed, but full of meaning, in which we see him, at 

the age of twelve, keeping his first Passover at Jerusalem, re- 

• 

*. We are now sjicakitig of Juclflea. The Jews of Borne snffeTod a great poreoentioD 
nndw Tiberius, which Philo attributes to Sojanus. They were expelled from the 
city, and 4000 were drafted into the anny. t Luke iii. L 
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voaling his consciousness of iho high mission to do his Father’s 
work,” and proving Ins preparation for it by a knowledge of the 
Scriptures which astonished their professional expositors, and yet 
returning in the spirit of filial submission to Naiareth, where — ^iu 
striking contrast to those brilliant promises of youth which we 
have so often seen raised only to be disappointed — the whole 
record of eighteen years is contained in the one brief sentence, 
Jesus increased in wisdom and age, and in favour with God and 
man.” And now, at the mature age of thirty — tlie same at which 
the Jewish priests entered on their ministiyjj^ Ho comes forward, 
undistinguished among the throng that flocked to John’s baptism, 
to submit, as tlic representative of mankind, to the rite which 
symbolized the need of our nature Tor purification, and to receive 
the heavenly sign and the heavenly voice which marked Him as 
the Son of God, and conscAated •Him fx) his ministry. How Ho 
made proof of tliat ministry by Jiis deeds of wonder and words of 
l)ower and love, how He exercised it by “ going about doing good,” 
healing the disejises of men while He renewed the forgiveness of 
their sins, and preparing his chosen Apostles both to be witnesses 
of what Ho did and teachers of what He taught, till He accom- 
plished the sacrifice of human redemption on the cross of Calvary, 
brought life and immortality to light by his rosimection, and 
ascended in tlie full sight of his disciples to reign in heaven as the 
one spiritual King, the ruler of all tilings visible and invisible, 
till He shall came again to take full 2>ossession of the dominion 
for which tlie powers of the world are meanwhile contending, — all 
this wc have surely no need to weave into our narrative. The 
facts arc tlie most fiimiliar knowledge of every Christian, their 
spiritual meaning his daily meditation! What remains for us is to 
trace their outwiud bearing upon the history pf the world ; — the 
introduction of a new power among the social And political 
elements of liuman life ; a “ kingdom not of the world ” among 
worldly systems of polity ; a code of moral principles and a foun- 
tain of immortal hope, that infuse a new element of life into 
human action and endurance;* the formation of a society, Tlistiiict 
from any into which man had hitherto been gathered, for the 
purpose of preserving and diffusing tliosc i>iiaciples and hopes, 
and bringing all other forms of social life within their influence. 
Henceforth the Church of Chmst has its place in the history of 
the world. 

In one sense, indeed, the Chhrch was no now thing on the cjirtlu 
As its very name is identical with the congregation which Israel 

VOL. III. N N 
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had formed from the day when they were baptized in the Bed Sea, 
and which even in its infancy in &e wilderness is called in New 
Testament language the churchy* so the foundations of the Christian 
Church were laid»in the Mosaic constitution, its doctrines taught 
in the law and prophets, its functions symbolized in the worship 
and social life of Israel Had the Jews been faithful to their 
trust, Christianity would have been an epoch of development 
rather than of revolution. All that was weak, temporary, and 
imperfect — all mere carnal ordinances imposed till the time of 

reformation,” — all that was obscure or misunderstood in the dim 
light of the old dispensation — ^would have been gently transformed 
by the light and life of the new, giving clearness, brilliancy, and 
animation to the truths common to both , — grace and renovation 
' for fallen man, — ^love as the new spirit of the world. But to this 
glorious possibility of their calling tho^’Jews had proved unfaithful 
through the whole coarse of their history, and tliey finally re- 
nounced it when they rejected Christ before the tribunal of Pontius 
Pilate. Now then the old forms to which they clung after Cor- 
rupting and distorting them in every point must be destroyed, 
bearing down the nation in their fall, instead of being cast off by 
the expansion of the people’s inner life. Instead of a new glory 
beaming forth upon the hill of Zion, and displaying to all the 
nations the true character of ^^a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a peculiar people,” Jerusalem exhibited the 
scene of a frantic mob, gathered from every province of tiie empire, 
to keep the most solemn of sacrifices to God, and to sacrifice the 
most blameless of victims as a peacc-offering to the worst of 
princes, and the rulers who had urged them to reject and murder 
their Messiah trying to suj^press the evidence of his resurrection 
by the most shallow artifice ; while the Church, numbering only 
about 120 homes, is hidden in an upper chamber of an obscure 
house. That the latter may increase, the former must be removed 
out of the way ; and the history of the first spread of Christianity 
over the world runs parallel with that of the overthrow and dis- 
persion "of the Jewish nation, and the destruction of their city and 
temple, a remnant only beifig reserved for that restoration which 
is among the most mysterious of the purposes of Divine Providence. 
** The history of the Jews” — to use the beautiful image of its modem 
writer — Bie history of the Jews after the death of Herod, not 
rightly named tlic Great, and the birth of Jesus, separates itself 
into two streams: one, narrow at first, and hardly to be traced in 

* Acts yii. 38 
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its secret windings into the world, but with the light of heaven 
upon it, and gradually widening till it embraces a large part of 
Asia, part of Africa, &e whole of Europe, and becomes a mighty 
irresistible river, — a river with many branches,— gladdening and 
fertilizing mankind, and bearing civilization, as well as holiness 
and happiness, in its course: — ^the other, at first as expansive, but 
gradually shrinking into obscurity, lost in deep, almost impene- 
trable ravines; sullen apparently and lonely, yet not without its 
peculiar majesty in its continuous, inexhaustible, irrepressible flow, 
and not without its peculiar influence as an undercurrent on the 
general life and progress of mankind.”* 

The visible source of the first of .these streams is to be sought 
in that upper chamber at Jerusalem, where the small band of 120 
disciples are waiting for t]j^e promise of the Father,” the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, at once to fkiark them as his new .chosen 
people, and to fit them for theiT*'v^ork of witnessing to the world 
the resurrection of Christ and the Gospel which it finally attested. 
Tlic fulfilment of that promise on the day of Pdhtecost (May 26, 
A.D. 30) t was attended by a sudden influx of converts at the 
preaching of Peter, answering to the character of the feast at 
which the firsb-fruits of the harvest were offered to Jehovah; and 
among them were representatives of the Jews of every country 
within the empire, and even of some beyond its frontier, who thus 
diffused the seeds of the new religion throughout all the world. 
The Church expanded at one bound to 3000 members, who were 
united in these simple elements of communiou; — the doctrine 
taught by the Apostles, — ^the fdUmship of love and mutual help, 
— the breaking of bread in commemoration of Christ’s death, — and 
prayer. The mistake of suiiposing tliat the first Cliristians held 
the doctrine of communism, as opposed to the right of property, 
is clearly seen from the language of Peter to Ananias, — “Whiles 
the land remained, it not thine onmP^^ — to keep or sell — “ and 
after it was sold, was it not in tJline onm.pmerr^ — ^to give the 
money or retain it? It was frpm the frpe impulse of duty to the 
Giver of all good, and of love to brethren in want, that “ none of 
them said that aught of the tilings that he possessed was his 
own.” ^^Th^ had all things common,” ia*the sense of com- 
municating all that was needful to all that were in want; and 

* Milmon, Jliatary oftha Jewsj vol. iL p. 91, 8rd edition. 

f We pass oYor tlio chronological (inestions raised concerning onr Saviour^a 
ministry, as too intricate for discussion hero, and as not affecting the essential out- 
line of onr hisioiy. 

N V 2 
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iho arrangements they made for the orderly administration of 
their benevolence form no precedent for disordering the first prin- 
ciples of right and wrong. But the awful fate of Ananias and 
Sapphira loudly proclaimed that, whichever of the courses lawful 
for the conduct of worldly affairs be adopted, it must be carried out 
with honesty, and that to tamper with truth is a heinous sin against 
God himself. Tlie terror struck by that example was a wholesome 
check to indiscriminate profession of the discipleshij) which was 
daily becoming more popular, while the miracles performed by the 
Apostles in the name of Christ convinced all, and exasperated the 
rulers. The Sanhedrin first ti'icfi to silence Peter and John by a 
stem injunction. Even after, the imprisoned Apostles had. been 
delivered by an angel^ the council could hardly bo persimdcd by 
the sage advice of the great Habbi Gamaliel to be content with 
scourging them, while they rejoifced tliat they were counted worthy 
to suffer shame for Christ. At^lcngth when Stephen — one of the 
seven men appointed to relieve the Apostles of the secular work 
of distribution fi the poor — distinguished himself by his signal 
miracles and by his irresistible arguments with tlie Hellenistic 
Jews, his defeated opponents obtained from the Sanliediin by 
suborned evidence an iiTcgular sentence of death, which was 
executed in a popular tumult. The death of the protbinartyr was 
the signal for a general persecution of the Christians, nearly all of 
whom, except the Ajjostles, were scattered from Jenisaleni over 
all Palestine and -Syria, carrying the Gospel not only to the 
Ssimaritons, but to* the Jews in Gentile cities. The first-fruits of 
this movement were, the conversion of Samaria by the deacon 
Philip, and the confusion of the magician Simon,* and the more 
glorious exhibition of Divine power in arresting Saul in the full 
Ctireer of persecution, and calling him to bo the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. Nor must we omit to notice the conversion by Philip 
of the high officer of the Ethiopian queen Candace, alrciuly a 
Jewish ■proselyte, who, is supposed to liavc been tlie founder of 
the anoient church which jms prestyved an unbroken existence in 
Abyssinia to tlic i)rc;5cnt day^ 

These events appear to have occurred in tlie last year of Tiberius, 
the same in which flie Samaritans made such vehement complaints 
of Pilate to Vitellius, the prefect of Syria (fattier of the emperor), 
that he sent the procurator home for the judgment of the emperor 

• The reader is referred to the eccIcKiastlcol historians for the legends con- 
cerning this iinpostori who is said to liuve become the fcniuder of a- sect of 
heretics. 
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(a.d. 37). Filato arrived at Rome after the death of Tiberius ; 
and one of the praiseworthy acts which marked the beginning of 
Caligula’s reign was his banishment to Vienna {Vienne) upon the 
Rhone, where a monument still bears, though by very doubtful 
authority, the name of Pontius Pilate’s tomb.* 

In the last year of Tiberius, another event occurred, of much 
interest in connection witli the apostolic history. The wife whom 
ITerod Antipas had repudiated in order to marry Herodias, was the 
daughter of the Arabian chieftain Aretas, who took up anns on 
the pretext of avenging tire insult, and defeated the forces of Herod. 
Vitellius set his army in motion to attack Petra, and while the 
murcli of his army was directed through Fcraca, in compliance with 
tlie rcf][iicst of the Jews, that he would n^t display his standards 
in Judaea, the Homan governor, with his staff, visited Jerusalem at 
the Passover, os he had done once before. Both his visits were 
marked by fovours to the people and a chdnge in the high-priest- 
hood. The news of the death ot Tiberius, which arrived on the 
fourth day of the feast, caused Vitellius to hasten back to Antioch, 
and Aretas took the opportunity to seize Diimascus. The adjust- 
ment of the differences witli the Arabian King, whicli took place 
early in Caligula’s reign, would doubtless involve the restoration 
of Damascus to the Romans ; and tlius we aie led, with a high 
degree of probability, to tlie year 38, as about tlie period when 
Saul, residing at Damascus some time after his conversion, had 
his life plotted against by the Jews, and governor under 
Aretas the King kept the city of the Danmscenes, desirous to 
sipprehend him but he was let do^vn over the wall in a basket 
— ^like the spies at Jericho by llahab — and so escaped to Jeru- 
stilcm. There he was presented by Barnabas to the Apostles Peter 
and James, and after staying oply fifteen days, signalizing him- 
self by disputing, like Stephen, with the Hellenizing Jews, he 
only escaped Stephen’s fate by fleeing to his native city of 
Tarsus. * 

The following years, to a time a little after the accession of 
Claudius, were occupied with*his labours in Cilicia and Syria, and 
to this period we may perhaps refer* the suficrings enumerated in 

* Eusebias has preserved a tradition that Fihilo killed hilnself, wearied with his 
misfortunes. The wild legend, which relates that, after wondering about as a vaga- 
bond, like Coiu, he iduiiged into the dismal lake on the summit of Mount PiUtufl^ 
above Lucerne, over which his sliodo hovers wlion a storm is near, has been mode 
famous by Sir Walter Scott in Awm of Qcierttcin. The rG])ort of Pilate to Tiberius 
on the death of Christ, and the other documents entitled Ada Pilaiif have os little 
conneetion with him as the Swiss mountain. 
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his second epistle to the Corinthians — a severe and triumphant 
test of the new convert’s spirit.* 

There ore some points of interest in the relations of Caligula to 
the Jews^ with whom the Christians were at present confounded by 
the Romans out of Judiea. Herod Agrippa, who had been carried 
to Rome by his mother Berenice after the murder of her husband 
Aristobulus, had formed an intimate friendship with Caius, and 
the imprudence with which they conversed about their prospects 
of dominion at Rome and Jerusalem led to the arrest of Agrippa. 
On the death of Tibo^ius he was at once released, f and soon after- 
wards raised by Caligula, as we have seen, to the tetrarchies of 
Philip and Herod Antipas. On his voyage to Csesai'oa ho touched 
at Alexandria, where the Greelfs, always jealous of the Jews, who 
were settled tiinong them to the number, it is said, of a million, 
insulted the new king. The Roman governor Flaccus not only 
encouraged the demonstration, apparently in order to provoke the 
Jews to some tumult which could be severely punished, but he 
effected liis object by instigating the Greeks to demand that the 
statue of the emperor should bo set up in the syniigogues. The 
rising of the outraged people was put down with slaughter and 
plunder, but Flaccus was recalled to Rome to answer for his 
rashness. It was not long, however, before the emperor himself 
gave a similar provocation to the whole o^ the Jews, by his claim 
to be worshipped throughout the empire; and Fetronius, the 
governor of Judsec^ was even commanded to set up a colossal 
statue of Caius in* the Holy of Holies. While the people of 
Jerusalem prepared to resist the sacrilege to tlie death, the Jews 
of Alexandria sent an embassy to deprecate the emperor’s 2 )urposc, 
and the Alexandrian Greeks sent envoys to counteract them 
(aiD. 40). The Jewish deputation was headed by the venerable 
Philo JuDJsfrs, whose efforts to reconcile the Greek philosophy 
with the writings of Moses have caused him to be reckoned a 
precursor of tlie Neo-Platonism«of Alexandria. Philo has left an 
amusing account of the mad reception which Caligula gave to 
both sets of envoys. He Ted them up and*down the stairs of the 
palace, inspecting the works In progress, now stopping to charge 
them with atheism •because they refiised to worship him, and 

* Acts ix. 20—80 ; 2 Cor. xi. 24—83 ; OaL L 16-24. The “three yeaw" of the 
Iflgt paeeago, oompnted in the Jewieh method, agree with tho reckQning which placoe 
the oonvorsion of St. Paul in a.d. 36, and hie flight from DamaecuB to Jemsalom in 
A.D. 88. 

t Cains Is said to have proeented him with a gold chain as heayy se his 
fetters. 
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answering their assurances that they prayed and sacrificed for 
him, with the retort — But not to moy^ and anon turning round 

as in a play,” to ask, “ Pray why do you not cat pork ?” Philo 
regards it as a special interposition of divine mercy, that they 
were at last dismissed with the expression of contemptuous pity, 
« Men who think me no god are more unfortunate, after all, than 
criminal” But the tyrant held to his purpose in spite of the 
remonstrances of Agrippa, and a Jewish rebellion was one of the 
evils averted by the dagger of Chaerea. The history of the Jews 
imder Caligula embraces some incidents that occurred even beyond 
the limits of the empire. The*Jews who had resided in Baby- 
lonia in great numbers, ever since^the Captivity, were generally 
treated by the Parthions with toleration ; . but at this time an 
insurrection was made by tyo brothers, and after some successes, 
the insurgent Jews were driven into Selcucia, where no less than 
50,000 perished. • 

We have already seen that the dead Caligula was indebted for 
the lost rites to the Jewish prince Agrippa, Vhose mediation 
between the Senate and Claudius helped to place the latter quietly 
upon the throne. Besides his reward in the kingdom of Judsea, 
Agrijipa obtained from Claudius an edict of toleration for the 
Jews^ throughout the qppiro, which was enforced against the 
people of Uora, when they insidted the Jewish synagogues. Mean- 
while the conversion of Saul had been followed by the cessation of 
that persecution which ensued upon Stcphen’«e death, and by a 
rapid increase in the number of Jewish Christians. Then had 
the churches rest throughout all Judeea and Galilee and Samaria, 
and were edified ; and walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.”* To this interval 
may be referred that great cven^ in the history of tlic Church, 
when the Apostle Peter, to whom first Christ haJ giveh the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven,” opened it for the admission of 
the centurion Cornelius and his Gentile friends, and soon after- 
wards opened the eyes of the Jewish Church to the trut^ then 
first revealed to himself^ that God is no respecter of persons : but 
in every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with Him” — Then hath God aiso to the Gentiles 
granted repentance unto life.”t 

It was about the same time, too, that the first Church of Christ 
was founded beyond the limite of Judaea. The persecution after 
the death of Stephen sent back to their own provinces many of 
*Act8ix.81. tActox, xl 
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the provincial Jews who had been converted when they went up 
to the feast of Pentecost, and thus the Gospel was carried to 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch. At the latter city, some natives 
of Cyprus and Cyrcnc, freer from prejudice than their brethren of 
Judffia, stayed on their jpurney, and preached the Gospel to the 
Greeks. The cliurch at Jerusalem, siupriscd to hear that many had 
believed in the idolatrous and licentious cajntal of Syria, sent 
thither a converted Levite, himself a native of Cyprus, whose 
powers as a teacher had caused his name of Josq:)h* to be changed 
into Dabnabas, that is, a son of exhortation^ or of propMcy. Having 
confirmed tlic new converts in tliuir faith, Barnabas went to Tarsus 
to seek Saul as a fellow-labourer. Tliey taught together for a year 
with such success, that the new sect was deemed by the people 
worthy of a new name, and, in accordance with tlio practice of 
naming the followers of a distinguished leader, “the disciples 
were called CnaisTTA^s first at #Antioch.”t This infimt church 
soon gave a i)roof of tiiie Christianity by sending relief to their 
brethren in Jiidaa during a great famine, which was predicted by 
Agabus, a Christian propliet. The occun*enco of tin's famine in 
the fourth year of Claudius (a.d. 45), gives us a safe chronological 
resting-place. Barnabas and Saul, who were the messengers of 
the church of Antioch, probably arrivec^ at Jerusalem just after 
the time of the persecution and death of Ifciud Agrippa, and 
they returned to Antioch to commence those great missionary 
travels which planted the Church firmly in the Eastern province^ 
of the empire. Tire details of those journeys, as recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the abundant illustrations which they 
have received from commentators, belong to the special pro- 
vince of Scripture History. {' It is enough here to say that, pi’o- 
bably in the years 48 and 49, Pjpil and Barnabas visited Cyprus, 
Pamphylia, Pisidia, and the wild regions of Lycaonia. Tlieir re- 
turn to Antioch was followed by a discussion respecting the obli- 
gation of Gentile converts to observe the Jewish law. Paul and 
Barnabas went to Jerusalem, where the question was solemnly 
debated by the Apostles \md Elders in ft meeting of the whole 
Church, sometimes — Imt erroneously — called the First Council oj 
Jerusalem (about^A^D. 50). § Though the decision was unanimously 

• Acta iv. 80, xi. 19— 2C. 

t Tlio inimc is formed precisely uftcr the analogy of Pompei-ani, Herodi-a»»j &c. 

X Tlio voluahlo work of Coiiybeoi-u and llowsoii, T/m wad EpiaOea of SL Paul, 
ia the boat gaido over thia field. 

§ Wo have not yet arrived at tlic ago of those representative fUMomblics of all tlio 
churches whicli arc known as (EcumcaiiccU or Universal CvmcUa. 
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in favour of Christian lilieriy, the Judaizing spirit was hcnccfortli 
a constant source of trouble, with which Paul had to contend with 
all his might, and its working in the Church was one chief element 
of those corruptions which began tlius early to infect Christisin 
purity. Even the Apostles themselves gave proof of the infirmi- 
ties of human nature. A warm contention had already taken 
place between Peter and Paul at Antioch on this very question; 
and another difference separated Paul and Barnabas, when about 
to start again from Antioch, to visit their converts in Asia Minor. 
Barnabas bent his course to Cyprus, where he.vanishes from the 
sacred history ; nor is the gap supplied by the few traditions con- 
ceniing him, or the spurious epistle which bears his name. Mean- 
while the “ Second Missionary Journey” of Sit Paul extended over 
a period of four years (a.d. 51 — 54 ), embracing the greater part 
of Asia Minor, and carrying flic Gk«pcl to Europe. From Antioch 
lie sailed to Cilicia, and passed through Lychonia and Galatia to 
the Troad, where the spiritual cry of Europe was uttered in vision 
by a man of Macedonia, “ Como over and help uss” Obedient to 
the call, ho visited the cities of Philippi, Tliessalonica, and Bercea, 
— names inseparably associated with memorable scenes in his min- 
istry. At Athens he encountered the twofold opposition of the Stoics 
and Epicureans to the doctrine of Jesus and the llesurrection,” 
and made his decisive appeal to the conscience of the heathen world, 
to recognize in the Christian revelation llie Unknown God whom 
they already ignorantly worshipiied. But his clwef laboms were at 
Corinth, the capihd of the Boman province of Achaia, and the vciy 
focus of all the elements of later Hellenism — its refined luxury, its 
abandoned vice, its self-sufficient wisdom, — to all which he opposes 
the simple doctrine of ‘^Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling- 
block and to the Greeks foolisbnes;; but to them which are called; 
both Jews and Greeks, Clu'ist. flic power of God and* the TKsdom 
of God.” Armed against the contemjit excited by such teaching 
by the divine assurance, “ I have taiuch people in this city,” ho 
resided there for eighteen monffis (a.d. 53 — 54 ), supporting him- 
self by his manual labour as a tcnt-mal£er. It was here that the 
Aposfle wrote the earliest of tliose wonderfiil letters, which are to 
us not only the chief source of primitive Christifin doctrine, but 
the reflection of the living society of the primitive Church— 
First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians. The treatment 
which St Paul met with from the Boman authorities exhibits 
the tolerance of the government of Claudius. The decemvirs at 
Philippi having scourged and imprisone4 the Apostle and Sdas, 
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on the pretext that their presence caused a tumult in the city, 
hastened to dismiss them on learning that they were Homan 
citizens ; nor can we omit to notice the great example which Paul 
has left of the manly but temperate aesertion of his political rights, 
by using in extreme cases, though not tiU* ho had suffered much, 
tl^t talisman of safety, Cim Eomanvs sunu At Corinth, the 
refusal of the proconsul Gallio— perhaps the elder brother of the 
philosopher Seneca — to concern himself about the charge which 
the Jews brought against Paul, deserves the praise of impartial 
justice, rather than to be quoted as a proverb of religious indiffer- 
ence, though this motive wuet doubtless present also. In the 
spring of A.D. 54, Paul sailed from Genchrem, the port of Corinth, 
touching at Ephesus, where he taught in the synagogue, but 
refused the entreaties of the converts fo remain long, as he hastened 
to rea^ Jerusalem by PenteedBt (a.d. 54). 

From Jerusalem he returned to Antioch ; and in the autumn of 
the same year, just about the time of Nero’s accession to the 
empire, he set*' out on his Third Missionary Journey,” which 
again occupied about four years. Having visited the Churches he 
had founded in Galatia and Phrygia, he remained at Ephesus no 
loss than two years and a-half (a.d. 54 — 57), laying the foundation 
of tlie Church afterwards so distinguis^pd for its connection with 
St. John. It was here that he wrote his First Epistls to the 
Ccrinthians^ shortly before his departure for Macedonia, which was 
hastened by the •tumult excited by the craftsmen whose living 
depended on the*^ worship of the great Artemis. Aft;er again 
visiting the Churches of Macedonia, where he seems to have 
gone os far westward as Illyricum, he turned back to Corinth. 
His three months’ stay in that city is memorable for his epistle to 
the Church which* had been already founded among the Jews at 
liome,^ we are not informed by whoso ministry, but doubtless 
through the constant intercourse of the eastern provinces with the 
capital. The earnest desire which he expresses to visit the Homan 
Christians, whom he Lad not yet spen, as part of a wide scheme of 
labour in the western provinces,* was postponed for the fiilfilment 


* Rom. XV. 24 — 2S. Whenever I take myjofiimey into Spain^ I will tome to you: 

for I trofit to 800 you in my journey, and to bo brought on my way thitherward by 
you, if iirst 1 be somewhat filled with your company. But noiy I go unto Jorosalem 
to minister unto the saints. For it hath pleased them of Macedonia and Admia to 
mahe a certain contribution for the poor saints which are at Jemsalem. . . . When 
therefore I have performed this, and have senlod to them this fruity I vrill oam by 
you into Spain,** 
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of a pressing claim of duty at Jerusalem, which, however, led the 
Apostle to llomc in a maimer very different from his own design. 
He passed through Macedonia to the Troad, and thence coasted 
Asia Minor to Miletus, where he took a leave of the elders of that 
city and of Ephesns, the most affecting perhaps in human lan- 
guage, under a presentiment of impending danger at Jerusalem, 
which was confirmed by direct prophetic warnings at Tyii and 
Cassorea. We shall soon see how much had occurred in Judiea to 
excite the passions both of the Jewish people and the Boman 
authorities, the one on the very verge of insuTBection, the other 
watching like a keeper over a wild beast This state of things 
will explain the well-known scene relajied in the ActSy of St Paul’s 
seizure in the Temple, on a eharge of descerating its courts by the 
intrusion of his Gentile compy.uions, and his prompt rescue from 
the mob by the tribune of the Boihan garrison of Antonia^ who 
supposed him to be one df the seditious advenlnrers now springing 
up on every hand (a.d. 58). Wo need not repeat the Scripture 
narrative of his hearing at Ciessirca, first bcfoib FSlix, and, after 
an interval of two years, by the next procurator, Festus ; of his 
defence befora Agrij^pa; his appeal to Cuosor; his voyage as a 
prisoner, and shipwreck at Maltn ; his reception by the brethren 
on his way to Rome, where ho arrived probably in the spring of 
A.D. 61, and almost certainly not later than the spring of 62.* 
Our last information from the narrative of the Acts is that Paul, 
instead of being imprisoned, was committed 4o tlie separate 
custody of a soldier (who, according to Roman bustom, would bo 
chained by one arm to the prisoner, for whom he was responsible),! 
and that “ Paul dwelt two whole ycars^ in his own hired house, 
and received all that came in unto him, preaching the kingdom of 
God, and teaching those things wjiich concerm the Lord Jesus- 
Christ, no mm forbidding ^ might have been exj^ccted 

from that Judaizing spirit against which he argues so strongly in 
his Epistle, he was but partially shccessful among the Roman 
Jews, but his converts from the ^ntiles included some ev#n “ of 
CsBsar’s household.” § Internal evidence fixes to this period the 
Epistles to Fhilemony the CohodanSy the EpimanSy and the 
FMippmmy which contain affecting allasions his imprison- 

* See the chronological note in Conyheare and ITotoaon, Appendix iii. Note C. 
The aignment that St. Paul’s trial must have come off before tlio fire of Home, after 
which he certainly would not have been acquitted, seems quite conclusive. 

t Acts zxviii. 20. t Acts xxviil 30, 31. $ PhUipp. iv. 22. 
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ment, lightened hy the hope of speedy liberation.* The emperor 
to whom Panl had so confidently appealed, though his name was 
Nero, had not yet begun to persecute the Christians, wliile he was 
not unlikely to take pleasure in disappointing the Jews; and the 
hearing of St. Paul, tlnfugli so long delayed, providentially took 
place shortly before the fire of Rome. There is no doubt fhat he 
was acquitted, and probably in the year 63. The intentions ex- 
pressed in the passages just referred to arc usually taken as 
evidence that Paul went from Romo to Macedonia and Asia Minor, 
imd that by the very critics who deny the force of an infe- 
rence from the passage about Spain in the Epistle to the Romans. 
But veiy strong, though fri^gmentary, confinnations arc gathered 
from Clemens Roinanus, Clir}'sostom, and Jerome, in favour of 
the visit to the West ; f and there js at this point an interval of 
somQ years unaccounted for •'in the succession of his Epistles. 
For no reader of the Epistles, to Timothy ^iiid Titus can doubt that 
their. dates are verv near to one another; and Wia Second Epistle 
to Timot/ty was ciearly written wliile Paul was a prisoner at 
Rome, in the immediate pmspect of martyrdom. Now we arc 
distinctly told by Jerome that Paul suffered at Rome in the 14lli 
year of Nero (a.d. 67 — 68), and tlio idea of a long imprisonmciifc 
is precluded by the certainty, of a speedy condemnation in the heat 
of the persecution. All that can be certainly affinned is, that' 
when Paul wrote his First Epistle to Timothy^ he had receiilly Itdl 
Ephesus on a journey to Macedonia, J and that at the time of 
writing the Second Epistle, he was a prisoner at Rome, having 
once been arraigned before Nero, whom he now sjieaks of as a 
ravenous beast, from whoge jaws he had been rescued for the time, 
wJiilc his (rial had given him a new opportunity to preach tlio 
' Gospel in the hearing of the/jrcntiles.§ Wlicther he appeared a 
second time before the emperor, "Or was despatched in prison, to 
guard against the impression which such another scene might 
have produced, wo cannot tell ; nor whether it was through tlic 
infiaemoe of friends in ^ the emp^^ror’s household that, instead of 
being thrown to the lions ^or hung upon the cross, he suffered the 
honourable deatli of beheading, and his body was permitted to 
rest in a tomb on* the Ostian road. The Ohristian reader feels too 

* Philipp, ii, 24 ; Philcmoii 22. 

+ See DUsL of tha BibU^ art Paul, p. 761. There is no evidence except a vagoo 
tradition, which wo could well wish to believe, that St. Paul founded the Church 
which unquestionably existed in our own bdand from a very early period of tbo Koinau 
occupation. t 1 Tim. 13. § 2 Tim. iv. 17. 
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deeply all that he owes to the example^ the spirit, and the writings 
of St Paul, to demand of the historian an attempt to delineate his 
character. 

While the Apostle of the Qentilcs was thus laying the founda- 
tions of the Church in the eastern provinees of the empire, and at 
Rome itself, the system of corrupted Judaism, which — to use his 
own language — ^had long been waxing old, was ready to vanish 
away; and the supposed year of liis second imprisonment (a.d. 
06) witnessed the outbreak of tlic great rebellion, which was 
quelled by Vespasian and Titus in seas of blood,and fire. On the 
death of Herod Agrippa, in a.d. 44^ Jiidtea was again placed under 
the lloioan procurators, who treated the country as if it required 
to bo reconquered. The army, also, was discontented at the 
emperor’s censure of their negligence in the repression of the re- 
joicings which broke out at Cc 0 sarea»upon the death of Agrippa, a 
cause which Josephus regards as»one chief •origin of tlic 'great 
Jewish war. Cuspiiis Fadus adopted severe measures to put down 
a civil war that was raging between the city of Philadelphia and 
the people of rcTa3a, as well as to cxtiipate the robbera whom 
Herod Agrippa had been too weak to suppress. The procurator 
wiis, however, checked by the emperor, and the government of the 
Temple, witli the nomination of the Iiigh-priest, was committed 
to Herod, King of Chahsis, the elfler brother of the deceased 
Agrippa, who was succeeded in these functions by his nephew, 
Herod Agi’ippa II. In a.d. 46? Fadus was sucQt^edcd by Tiberius 
Alexander, an apostate Egyptian Jew, who ppcservcd the tran- 
quillity of JudaJii till he was superseded by Ventidius Gumanus, 
about n.c. 50. Then all was changed, and the unhappy country 
was plunged into tlie sea of tumult which eiigulphcd it in another 
twenty years. The standing animosity of the army towards thft 
people was permitted to brcak,aU bounds, and the iddecent out- 
rage of a soldier at one of the great festivals provoked a tumult, in 
the suppression of which 20,000 Jews were slain. At length, the 
barefaced injustice with which Gumanus supported the Samaritans 
in their attacks upon Jewish travellers ltd to the interference of 
Ummidius Quadratiis, the prefect of Sj^*ia, While inflicting heavy 
chastisement on the leaders of both fiiciions^ (juadratus sent 
Gumanus and his military tribune, Gcler, to Romo, where the in- 
fluence of Agrippa procured the banishment of the former and the* 
execution of the latter (about a.d. 53). But even Agrippa was 
not strong enough, even if he cared, to protect tlic Jews at Rome 
from .the jealousy roused by any suspicion of the spread of their 
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superstition.” One consequence of the imperial edict expelling 
all Jews from the city, in a.d. 52, was to give Paul the invaluablo 
aid of Aquila and Priscilla.* 

The successor of Cumanus, Antonius Felix, was the brother of 
the notorious Pallas, and like him a freedman of the emperor, 
from which circumstance he is also called Claudius Felix. The 
bad eminence which he occupies in the sacred history can the 
better be understood from the character drawn of him by Tacitus ; 
— « By every form of cruelty and lust he wielded the power of a 
king in the spirit of a Biavc.”t appointment of Felix over 
Palestine within the Jordan and Arabia Petrasa seems to have been 
made in the same year in which the tetrarchy of the trans-Jordanic 
region was given to^Agrippa IL; and while the latter lived in 
incest with one of his sisters, Berenice, Felix had enticed another, 
DrusOla, from her husband, Aiiiz, Kmg of Emesa, and besides her, 
the governor, once 'a slave, had two other wives of royal birth. 
From Drusilla he seems to have learnt enough of the religion of 
Moses to bo curious concerning the doctrine of Christ,:^ and to 
make him tremble upon his tribunal “ as Paul reasoned of right- 
eousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” The High-Priest 
Jonathan, whose influence had aided his elevation, had already been 
assassinated in the Temple for using the like remonstrances. But 
the unscrupulous severity of^Fclix was successful in putting down 
the robbers and assassins (skarii) : and the impostors who sprang up 
in cveiy quarter were crucified whenever they were taken. Among 
thelse was the Egyptian Jew, who is alluded to by the tribune 
Lysias, § as having led out into the wilderness 4000 murderers 
(Josephus says 30,000). Encamping on the Mount of Olives over 
against Jerusalem, he assured his followers that the walls would 
fall down like those of Jericho. The host dispersed on tiie first 
attack of Felix : many were slain ;v but the Egyptian effected his 
escape. The crowning outrage of Felix was perpetrated at CsBsarea, 
in a massacre of the Jews, who were continually at feud with the 
Greek population of the city. 

Bccalicd in a.d. 62, * Felix ha& influence enough at Borne to 
eseape punishment, thoug^h his brother Pallas had long since 

• Acts xviii. 2. 1 ‘ t 

t Tacit. Hist, v. 9. It would seem from another passage of Tacitus that Ciimamis 
and- Felix were joint procurators, the former in Galilee, and the latter in Samaria ; 
thav both connived at the same wrongs ; but tliat Qnadnitns shielded Felix by 
mdeing him a member of the court wliich condemned Cumanns (Anih zii. 54). hut 
Josephus dearly' represents Felix os only the successor of Cumanns. 

; See Acts xxiv. 22, 24. § Acts xxL 38. 
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lost favour with Nero, while the Greeks of Cassarea obtained^ 
throoghtthe influence of Biurhus, a decree depriving the Jewish 
citizens of their rights. This decree still further inflamed the 
contest The Greeks became more and more insulting; the Jews 
more and more turbulent” Porcius Fbstus, the successor of 
Felix, gave by his judgment in the case of St Paul,— whom Felix 
had kept in prison, hoping to extort money irom him, — a proof of 
that honest firmness whicli marked the rest of his brief adminis- 
tration. The robbers and assassins were repressed, and another 
impostor who led out a multitude into the wilj^emcss was put to 
death. The arrogance of Agrippa, •however, raised a new difliculty 
at Jerusalem. In front of the Asmonasan Pahico, on Mount Zion,' 
ho erected a building completely oVferlooking the Temple, and 
looked down upon the worship in its courts os he redined upon 
his couch. The priests, righfly. re(|arding the liomanized prince 
as a spy, built up a wall, which nc^t only shut out the view of the 
king, but of the Homan guard. Festus of course joined with 
Agrippa in requiring its demolition ; but he permitted the Jews to 
appeal to the emperor by a deputation headed by the High-Priest 
Hilkiah. Their mission succeeded through the influence of Pop- 
piea; but the high-priest was detained at Home, and Agrippa 
appointed in his place, first Joseph Cabi, and then Annas, the 
fifth of the sons of Annas, tlic high-priest in the time of Christ, 
who had lived to see all his five sons, and his son-in-law Caiphas, 
hold that dignity. Like the Sadduccan sect i^ general, Annaa 
was zealous for the law and a persecutor of the Christians. Ho 
seized the opportunity of a vacancy in the Homan government, in 
consequence of the death of Festus, to cause the stoning to deat/i 
of the Apostle Jaaies the Just, who had presided over the Churca 
of Jerusalem.* But the deed proved unpopular) and Annas ws& 
deposed from the high-priesthqod. * The government df Albinus, 
who succeeded Festus, was one continued scene of mercenary and 
rapacious profligacy ; Jerusalem waa kept in constant turmoil by 
the factions of rival high-priests, and the confusion was increased 
by the discharge of 18,000 woikmcn, uj^n the final completion 
of the Temple (a.d. 63-4). • 

The appointment of Gessius Florus, the last and worst of the 
Boman procurators, brought on the crisis that h^ been so long 
preparing. Throwing aside every restraint on his cruelty and 
rapacity, he openly provoked rebellion as a pretext for new 

* This is the statement of Josephus. For other accounts of tlie death of James, see 
Smith’s Dice, of (he Bibk, vol. i. p. 925. 
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sevorities ; and the chief check upon the procurator was removed 
by the congenial character of Cestius Gallus, the governor of 
Syria, before whom tliree millions of Jews, assembled at the 
Passover, in vain laid their complaints, while Florus stood by, 
deriding them. 

The year preceding the final revolt (a.d. 65) was marked by the 
direst prodigies of impending war and of the desolation of the 
Temple. During tlio whole year a comet shaped like a. scimitar 
hung over the city,* and many an eye-witness testified to the 
a 2 )pearancc described by Milton : — 

“ As when, to warn proud titles, war appears 
Waged in tho troubled sky, and armies rush 
To battle in the clou^ ; Ijcfora each van 
Piick fortli the aiiy kiiighis, and conch their spears, . 

Till thickest legions close ; witji feats of arms 
Prom either Olid of lieaTcn tho welkin burns.** 

• 

The brazen gate of the Temple, Miich required twenty men to move 
it on its hingeSj fiew open of its own ficcortl in the dead of night, as 
if to let in tlio advancing armies of the heatlicn, while the dejiarturo 
of tho hosts of angelic guards was signalled to tlic watching priests 
by the sound of many feet witliin tlic sacred courts, and a mighty 
voice crying, “ Let ns depart hence.’’ Still earlier, tlic city liad 
been familiarized with tlie unliocded warning of a fanatic. “A 
countryman named Jesus, son of Ananus, began suddenly to cry 
aloud in tho Temple — A voice from tha East! a voice from the 
West! a voice ffOni the four winds! a voice against Jermakm and 
agaimt the Temple! a voice against tlic bridegrooms and Lrhbs! a 
voice against the whoh people! Day and niglit in the narrow 
streets of the city lie went along repeating these words in a loml 
voice. Some of the leaders seized liim and had hiiu severely 
'beaten, lie utteVed no remonstrance, no entreaty for mercy, he 
seemed entirely regardless about Ms own person, but still went on 
reiterating bis fearful burthen. The magistrates then appre- 
hended him, and led him h^oro Albinus, the Homan governor : 
there .he was scourged Jill his bones could be seen ; he uttered 
nciUicr shriek of pain no^ prayer for mercy, but raising his sad 
and broken voice as loud as lie could, at every blow cried out, 
Woe^ tcoe to Jcdmaleni! Albinus demanded who he was and 
whence he came : he answered not a word. Tlie Homan at lengtli, 
supposing he was mad, let him go. All the four years that inter- 

• The recent spleiulid appearance of Douati's Comet (A.i». 18C8) will enable most 

readers to recognise the form. 
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vened before the war, the son of Ananus paid no attention to 
any one, and never spoke excepting the same words, Wi?e, me to 
Jerusalem! He neither cursed any one who struck him, nor 
thanked any one who gave him food Ilis only answer was the 
same melancholy presage. lie was particularly active during the 
festivals, and then with greater frequency and still deeper voice 
ho cried^ Woe! woe to the city ami to the Temple! At length, 
during tlie siege, he suddenly cried out, Woe^ woe to myself! and 
was struck dead by a stone from a balista.” * To the omens, of 
which these are but a few, was added the prevalent belief among 
the Christians of the approaching end of the present dispensafloD 
by the coming of the Lord to judgment; and many a man of 
advanced and middle life must have retained a vivid impression 
of Clirist’s prediction of the destruction of the Temple, iind of the 
terrible rcjily he had given* just before his death, to the inquiry, 
“ AVheu shall these things be? ^nd what shixU be the sign of thy 
coming and of the end of the world 

Amidst such a stale of universal agitation, the decree of Nero, 
reached Cmsarea, assigning the magistracy to the Greeks ; and 
the Jews soon learnt how it was to be exercised. Their synagogue 
was surrounded by a piece of laud belonging to a Greek, who, 
refusing an offer much above its value, put up some mean build- 
ings on purpose to obstruct the aciccss. The Greek magistrates 
refused to interfere, and Floras, having received large bribes from 
both parties, simply withdrew to Samaria. A^tho Jews threaded 
their way tlu^iigh the narrow approaches upon the Sabbath, they 
were compelled to witness odious insults upon their religion. They 
attacked tlie Greeks, who had aimed themselves in anticipation of 
this result. The Jews were worsted. Collecting their copies of 
their law, they retired to the noidibouring to\yn of Narba^, and 
sent twelve of their chief people to Samai'ia to ftsk aid from 
Floras, and remind him of the eight talents ho had received. His 
only answer was to fling the envoys with insults into prison ; but, 
with the fear before him of being called to account at Borne for the 
tumult and for all his other crimes, Ftorus deliberately resolved 
to fan the flame which this sjiark Mid kindled. At the moment 
when the news from Ctesarea had tlirown Jerusalem into a fresh 
ferment, he demanded seventeen talents from the Temple treasury. 
The zealots, who already controlled the city by means of tlieir 
bands of assassins, stimulated the mob to open insults upon the 
name of Florus, who iKlvonccd with his army to Jcnisalcm, and 

* Miliiian 8 IJisluri/ v/ihejem, vol. ii. pp. 17S), ISO. t lilatlhow xxiv. 
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took up his quarters in tho palace. The Jfollowing morning a body 
of troops, let loose upon the upper market-place, massacred 3600 
men, women, and children ; while the most distinguished Jews, 
including even Homan citnsens, were brought befoi'o the tribunal 
to be scourged and bclicadcd. It Wiis in vain that Berenice, in the 
absence of Agrippa in Egypt, fell down os a suppliant before 
Floras. She was compelled to take measures for her own safety 
from the soldiers. For a while tho city was pacified by the exer- 
tions of the priests ; but Floras had prepared a new provocation. 
Two cohorts from Omsarea marched into Jerusalem, striking and 
trampling down tlie zealots who resisted their mlvance towards 
Antonia and the Temple. Floras issued from the palace to join 
them, but w'as unable to foiCG his way through the crowds that 
blocked the narrow streets, and the people severed the communica- 
tion between the Temple and Antonia. Thus reduced to a state of 
siege, Floras sent for the rulers,., and arranged to retire from the 
city, leaving only one cohort m it as a guard. Soon after his 
. departure for Cmi^area, Agrippa returned from Egypt, and made a 
last effort to persuade the people to submit to Floras till auotJier 
governor should be appointed. At the mention of that odious 
name he was assailed with iniprcH^aiions and volleys of stones, and 
retired finally from the city. War had now fairly commenced in 
JeruScalem. The troops had retired to the fortress of Antonia and 
the upper city on Mount Zion, leaving the Temple and the lower, 
city in possession Qf tlie Jews. After a conflict of seven days tho 
zealots, under Ele^zar, tlie son of the High-Priest Ananijis, look 
tho upper city and burned the palaces of the high-priest and of 
Agrippa, witli the public archives; and two days later the tower 
of Antonia was stoniicd, and the garrison j)ut to tho sworcL There 
remained only a remnant of the jarty of Agrippa, with 3000 horse, 
whom lie had sent for their protectiqp, besieged ,in the Asraonajan 
palace. About the same time the strong fortress of Massada, near 
the Dead Sea, was taken by surprise, and tlie Homan garrison 
►put to the sword. Here Manaitem — a younger son of the cele- 
brated ilTudas of Galilee, Mo had perislicd in a revolt which he 
raised soon after the exile ‘of Arcliclaus, leaving to a powerful 
party the watch-word, We have no king but God — ^proclaimed him- 
self the leader of the zealots, and marched upon Jerusalem. The 
outer works of the palace were mined and burned, and the garrison 
capitulated. The Jews and the troops of Agrippa were allowed to 
depart; the Homan soldiers retired to the tliree strong towers built 
by Herod, and ail left in the palace were put to death. The sue- 
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cess was followed by the cxecutioa of the Higli-Prlost Ananias and 
his brother, who were found hidden in an aqueduct ; but these and 
other excesses displeased the people ; and when Manahem pro- 
ceeded to assume the royd diadem, he was put to death by the 
partisans of Eleazar. In Iiim the insurgents lost the only hope of 
a competent leader. The lioman soldiers in the towers were soon 
compelled to surrender on promise of their lives ; but they had 
no sooner piled their arms than they were cut to pieces. This 
baptism of blood, by which the zealots committed themselves to a 
war of extermination, which they at the same time deprived of the 
dignity of a patriotic struggle, Vas 2 )erpetratcd on a Sabbath ; 
and on'the very same day the Jews qf Caesarea were massacred by 
tlic Greeks to the number of 20,000. These deeds mark the cha- 
racter of the conflict, not only as an insurrection of Judeea against 
the Romans, but as an interneciile struggle of the Jewish and 
(jreek races in Palestine and the neighbouring lands. While the 
insurgents attacked the Syrian cities, the Greeks of Syria massacred 
the Jews withiif their borders. Tlie conflagration extended to 
Alexandria, where tJie governor, Tiberius Alexander, whom we 
have before seen as procurator of Judcca, after a vain attempt to 
persuade the Jewish Icjulcrs to pacify their people, let loose his 
troops to slay, burn, and pillage i and 50,000 Jews perished in the 
carnage. 

At length Cestius Gallus, the governor of Syria, set his forces 
in motion. Besides the twelfth legion, about *4200 strong, and 
2000 picked men, he hatl six cohorts of foot,** numbering about 
2500, and four troops of horse, about 1200. Agrippa, who had 
now openly taken the Roman side, was present with 2000 cavalry, 
and nearly as many infantry; other allies made up a total of 
13,000, the Romans amounting ^o nearly 10,000,, and many 
Syrian volunteers joined the aituy on its march. Whilst destius 
advanced through the maritime plain, plundering and burning as 
he went, another Gallus, the commahder of the twelfth legion, was 
detached to reduce Galilee, wjiich he accomplished afto,r one 
serious check. At the season of the Fet^t of Tabernacles (October, 
A.D. 66), Cestius reached Lydda, and turned inland through tlie 
passes of Bethhoron, encamping at Gabao, abdut six miles from 
Jerusalem. Roadless alike of the feast and the Sabbath, the 
Jews rushed out to meet the enemy on the spot consecrated by the 
victories of Joshua and Judas Maccabieus ; crushed the Roman van 
with the slaughter of more than 500 men, and with a loss of only 
twenty-two. A charge of light troops on the Jewish rear saved 

• 0 o 2 
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the army of Ccstios from destruction, and gave him time to 
entrench his camp; and the Jews wore obliged to retire to Jeni- 
salem. Agrippa made an attempt to counsel submission on 
promise of an amnesty ; but the zesilots drove back his envoys with 
missiles, and Cestius encamped at Scopes, a mile to the north of 
the city. Alarmed by his great force, and embarrassed by their 
own dissensions, tlio insurgents abandoned the suburb of Bczetlia, 
and retired to the Temple and the upper city; wliile Cestius, 
having burnt Uezetlia, delayed the assault, in tli(i hope of a sur- 
render. In fact, Ananus, the son of Jonathan, had promised to 
o])en the gfites ; but tlie plot was detected, and lie was thrown 
licndlong from the wfills with his accomplices. After live days of 
irregular attacks, the Romans advsmced agaiist the northern wall 
of the Temple, forming with their shields the impenetrable tedudo^* 
under cover of which they began to mine tJie wall and fire the 
gate. This vigorous^ proceeding* encouraged the moderate party, 
and they were already assembling in force with the design of 
opening tins gatfi^, when Cestius suddenly di*ew oft* his forces. “ 1 
conceive,” — says the Jewish historian, — that God, abhorring his 
own sanctuary on account of our sins, would not permit the war to 
end thus.” After a night’s rest at Scopos, Cestius commenced his 
retreat, with tlie hostile population gathering round Jiim at every 
step, and reached Gabao with great loss. Here the beasts of burthen 
were killed and the baggage abandoned. As soon as tlie Romans 
had entered tlie iicss of Rethlioron, they were assailed in fliuik and 
rear, and the pas^igc blocked in front. Night alone saved llioin 
irom utter destruction ; and Cestius, displaying the standards and 
leaving 400 men, to make a show of defending the empty camp, 
fled with the reniiiant of his army, pursued by the Jews as far as 
Autipatris. ^ lie lost 5300 foot^and 380 horses; and the engines of 
war, wliich he had carried up for 4ho siege of Jerusalem, became 
an invaluable help to its defence. Having secured this prize, and 
collected the imniensc booty, *016 Jews returned to tlie city with 
^ hymng of triumph, fancying that Jlic days of the Maccabees had re- 
turned, and forgetting that, the power they had defied wielded the 
resources of the whole civilized world, while they had forfeited the 
aid of Omnipot,' ?riee. 

The news of tlie revolt reached Nero in Greeee, where ho had by 
his side a general most fit of all others to conduct the war, and from 
whose military bluiitness he was not sorry to be rel ieved. Vespasian 

* ^hat ia, iortowi, so called from the shields overlapping each other, like the 
creature's scales, and forming a penthouse against the wall. 
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was no sooner entrusted with the command of all the forces of 
Syria and the East, than he sent his son Titus to Alexandria to 
lead the fifteenth legion into Palestine, while he hastened through 
Asia Minor and Syria, collecting troops and engines os he ad- 
vanced. In the spring of tlio following year three legions, with a 
largo force of allies, were assembled at Ptoleniais {Acre), The 
sense of being committed to so great a confiict, and the six months’ 
interval for prepsiration, had restored some order among the still 
divided Jews. The fivowed friends of Home had either taken 
refuge with her armies or been compelled to -join tlic insurgents. 
The moderate party, who would have been content to acknowledge 
the sui)reraacy of llome if their liberties were secured, obtained by 
their numbers and character ascendancy oyer the zealots, and 
acquired nearly all the mos]^ important commands. Their Icadci* 
was the Iligh-Priest Annas, or Ananus, whom Josephus regi’esents 
as a man who might have saved 4he nation *from destniction, had 
he lived. He shared the supreme power in the city under the 
{Sanhedrin with Simon the son of Garion, lh6 bravest of the 
zealots. Eleazar retained the (jommand of the Temple, and this 
withtlic ])ossession of the military chest taken in the flight of Ces- 
tius soon gave him the poorer which would gladly have been with- 
held, especially as he w^as suspected of aspiring to the kingdom. 
The country Avas divided into seven military districts, under gover- 
nors who were for the most psu’t juries ts of the moderate i)arty. 

Tlie first of these to bear the brunt of tlio war Avas Galilee, 
under the command of Joseph the son of Matthias, who is better 
knoAvn by ihe Kojiian name which he assumed as the client of 
Vcsi)asiaii, PiAVius JosKi'iius, the historian of this w'ar, and the 
.nutlior of the great Avork on Jcrcidi Antiquities^ from Avhich our 
chief additions to the sacred histpry are derivT?d. lie was borll 
about A.D. 37, of the most illustrious race of the Jews, his'family 
belonging to the first of the tAventy-four priestly courses ; and his 
father Avas Avortliy of such a descent By the ago of fourteen, he 
tells us — perlia]is Avith a coATrt/lcsire to eomi^arc himself A^itli the ^ 
founder of Cliristianity — he Avas so proficient in the knowledge of 
the law, that the chief priests used to meet at the house of Matthias 
to ask th^oy diflicult questions ; and at sixtcJCn, having studied 
the tenets of the three JeAvish sects, he Aveiit to live in Qic desert 
with an Esscnc saint, named Banus. After sharing his asci*tic dis- 
cipline for three yesirs, Joseph returned to Jenisalcm and became 
a Pharisee. He acquired a perfect mastery of the ancient Hebrew, 
then a rare accomplishment, it would seem, the vernacular Ian* 
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fgiiflgc of Palestine being the Syro-Chaldaic. In bis twenty-sixth 
year, his zeal led him to Home to plead for some priests who had 
been sent as prisoners by Felix. Here ho is supposed to have 
acquired an accurate knowledge of Greek, which was very rare 
among the Jews. On liis return he joined the moderate party, 
who placed him in command of Galilee, with a view, as he hints 
in a passage of his life, to tlie disarming of the zealots. His 
measures seem to have been prudent and vigorous. He assembled 
tlie leaders of parties about him, nominally as a Sanhedrin, but 
in reality to keep. them under his own eye. He administered 
strict justice ; drafted tlie robbers, wliom ho could not put down, 
into the army; and fortified the strongholds of Jotapata, Toricheia, 
Tiberias, Itabyrium on Mount Tabor, and some caves near tJic 
lake of Genncsarct, besides many other places. The defence, how- 
ever, of Sopphoris, 'which disjurted witli Tiberias the rank of the 
capital of Galilee, was conceded • to the professed zeal of the in- 
habitants themselves, under the separate command of John, the 
son of Levi, wlk) became celebrated by the name of John op 
Gischala. This leader of tlie zealots soon became the great 
antagonist of Josephus, who represents him as a man of the 
lowest extraction, of the deepest cralt, and the most unscrupulous 
wickedness, who began life as a common robber, and rose by the 
vilest arts to the command of a band of 4000 men, with whom ho 
long wasted Galilee. What picture the zealot would have diuwn 
of the historian, had their fates been reversed, we have no means 
of judging. The f)Cople of Sepphoris had previously been sus- 
pected of Komaniziiig, and it was on being protected by Josephus 
against a tlircatcncd attack of tlie other Galilean cities, that they 
consented to join the common cause. But .wo must refer to the 
historian himself for the detai]| of the factions which distracted 
the enfergies* which were all needed for the common defence, as 
well as for the more interesting story of liis defence and loss of 
Jotapata, the hill-fortress on ^hich he staked the fate of Galilee, 
and before which Vespasian was wounded ; as throughout his 
whole narrative it is almost impossible to distinguish what is 
written to pleasv his imperial patrons, and what from a regard to 
truth. The marvellous stoiy of his escape, which, Gvm if true, 
says more for Jiis ingenuity Uian his honesty, was probably in- 
vented to impose on the mind of Vespasian with a show of super- 
natural mystery.* All that seems certain- is, that Josephus 

* Tho story iS| that Josephus escaped \vUh thirty-nine comrades to a cave ; tliatliis 
hidittgfplace was betrayed to Vcs|iu8iaii| who sent to olTer him his life ; that his 
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escaped from the storm of Jotapata, and concealed himself, in # 
cave, till he conld make terms with the victor, who had had 
experience of his talents, and had probably been induced to believe 
him the secret friend of Home. .He was attached to tlie suite of 
Vespasian, in a character between a prisoner and a companion ; 
and, after acting throughout the war as a mediator between his 
countrymen and the Homans, he wsis rewarded willi a grant of 
land in Judma, togetlicr with a pension and the Homan franchise. 
To complete his worldly fortune, he has left his own story to pos- 
terity, without a writer of the opposite party to contradict him. 
Yet few will envy him his di^inctions, or fail to see the gross 
pjirtiality with which he dejnets the zealots as mere robbers. 

Tlie impression produced by the narrative of Josephus needs to 
be corrected by such relle(^ions as are embodied in the eloquent 
words of Milinan : — “ Yet, howetrer frantic and desperate the in- 
surrection, why should the Jetr^ alone be excluded from that 
generous sympathy which is always awakened hj the history of a 
people throwing off the galling yoke of oppression, and manfully 
resisting to the utmost in the assertion of tlieir freedom ? Surely, 
if ever people were justified in risking the peace of their countr}' 
for liberty, the grinding .tjTanny of the successive Homan procu- 
rators, and the deliberate and systematic cruelties of Florus, were 
enough to have maddened a less high-spirited and intractable race 
into revolt. It is true that the war was carried on with un- 
exampled atrocity ; but, on the other hand, instiiTcctionary warfare 
is not the best school for the humancr virtues ; and horrible 
op])rcssion is apt to awaken the fiercer and more savage, not the 

loftier and nobler passions of our natyre It is moreover 

tnic, that the Son of Man had prophesied the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and that the New Testament appesirs th intiiyate, that tlie 
measure of wickedness in tluf Jewish people having been filled up 
in the rejection of Christ, they were doomed from that time to in- 
evitable ruin. According to the "principles of the Mosaic law, 
national guilt led to national juin. Hqt still the motivos which 
actuated many in the fatal struggle J;hat led to the accomplish- 

• 

fanatic con^nions refnsod to capitulato, and renolvnil, liy Ins qjlvicQ, to draw lots fur 
tho order o Acir death, ciu:h successive pair fiilliii^ upon one another’s swords ; and tliat 
the lot of Josephus left liim tlie lust, with a comrade whom he persuaded to surrender. 
It should be borne in mind that the antobiogr.'ipby of Jospjilins bus tlirou^hout a ro- 
mantic cast, and is often at utter varianoc with tlio ** Jewish War.” It was written 
long after tho latter work, and when both Vespasian and Titus were dead, with tho 
special object of solf-dofencc against the statements in the '^Histoiy of the Jewish 
War,” by Justus of Tiberias, a work which is now unfortunately lost. 
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•lent of the Divine predictions may have been noble and generous. 
It was the national rejection of Christ, not the resistance to Borne, 
which was culpable. The Jew, though guilty of refusing to be a 
Christian, might still lx? a high-rminded and self-devoted patriot. 
Although wo lament that the gentle and pacific virtues of Chris- 
tianity did not spread more generally through Uio lovely and 
fertile region of Palestine, yet this is no reason why we should 
refuse our admiration to the bravery, or our deepest pity to the 
sufferings, of the Jewish people. Let us not read the fate of the 
Holy City in that unchristian temper which prevailed during the 
dark ages, when every Jew was •considered a personal enemy of 
Christ, smd therefore a legitim|ite object of hatred and persecution, 
but rather in the spirit of Him who, when he looked fonvard with 
prophetic knowledge to its desolatiop, nevertheless was seen to 
weep oyer Jerusalem.” 

It is no slight indication of the strengili of the nationsil cause, 
that for once it overpowered the hatred between tlie Jews and the 
Samaritans. Th 6 ' latter peojde had taken no part in tlic disturb- 
ances that ushered in the war, and their chief towns were held by 
the Homan armies 5 but tlie armed force of the nation assembled 
on Mount Gcrizim, witli the manifest intention of joining the 
insurgents. Here they were surrounded by a force of 3000 foot 
and 600 horse, under Petilius Cerealis, the coinmciuder of tlie 
ninth legion. The rocky hill supplied 110 water, and some of 
them died of thirst. Even when utterly exhausted, they refused 
to surrender on the* promise of their lives being sjnired, and tliey 
were all slain, to the number of 11,600 (June 27th, a.i), 07). 
Jamnia W'as also taken by Trajan, the fatlier of the emperor, 
during the siege of Jotapata. Tlie latter event occurred on the 
ISt of July;^ and Vespasian tliQn moved his quarters from J/tole- 
mais to Ceesarea, so as to intcri)ose his army between Jerusalem 
and Galilee ; and while he completed the reduction of the north 
by taking Tiberias, Tarichein, VJamala, Itabyrium, and Gischala, 
Trajan yvas again detached to seizq Joppa, the only port held by 
the Jews. Here the unlor{unate inhabitants took to their ships, 
which were dashed to pieces by a, storm, and the few survivors 
killed by the Ronfans as they gained the land. At the other 
captured cities all the elder inhabitants were massacred and the 
younger sold as slaves. Never was a war marked by greater 
atrocities on both sides Qian that which now desolated the Holy 
Laud. 

Meanwhile the state of Jerusalem, as wo shall pi*esenlly soe. 
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grew more and more terrible every day ; and the Jewish refugees 
urged Vespasian to finish the war by marching upon the devoted 
city. But he was determined, os he himself said, to leave nothing 
to chance, nor to risk an encounter with the united force and 
fanaticism of the Jews. He therefore began the second campaign 
by crossing the Jordan. Qtidara opened its gates, and Vespasian 
returned to Cicsarea, leaving Trajan and Placidus to complete the 
reduction of Peiwii. The fugitive inhabitants, driven forward in 
nn ever-increasing mass, attempted to cross into Judasa by the 
ford of Jericho. It was the season when “ Jovian overfloweth all 
his banks all the time of harvest;”* but the lost ark of the 
broken covenant was not there to divide the waters for tlieir 
passage. They turned to bay upon* their pursuers, only to vary 
their fate, to be slaughtered in heaps, or (Irlven back pell-mell 
into tlio stream. “Not onfy thc»river, Imt the Dead Sea also, 
was almost (dioked with bodies, ylnch lay floating upon its dark 
and lieavy waters.” Mcanwliile Veilpasian advanced from Ca?8area 
along the maritime plaiif, leaving in his track wasted fields, 
smoking ruins, and heaps of corpses, and placing garrisons in all 
the fortresses, llis ravages and massacres extended as far as 
Idniiioia, whence he returned by Emmaus through Samaria, and 
reunited his army at Jericho. The tide of devastation which had 
thus swept the whole country round Jerasaleni seemed on the 
jioint of rising to cngulph the city and the Temple, when it was 
stayed by the news of the death of Nero, qjid the cry of the 
Konian world for Vespasian. • 

AVhile the war is suspended to await the decision of the leader, 
let us see what had meanwhile been the state of the city. Ana^ 
nus the high-priest apidied himself vigorously to preparations for 
defence, whicli w'crc only varied b^ tw^o unsuccessful attacks upon 
tlio small Roman gaiTison ip. Ascalon. Rut the fatJtions-witliin 
the city paralysed all schemes of united action ; and, instead of 
sending forth her warlike pricsta and people to aid the resistance 
of the country, Jerusalem became tbe refuge and sink of the fugi- 
tives from every (piarter. CrWds brohght fresh confiisfon, and 
added to the fatal power of the zealots! At length John of Gischala 
arrived, witli his panting mcn*and horses, fi*on\ the foil of tlie last 
Galihean fortress. In spite of the tale which* their appearance 
told, the crafty leader announced that the Romans were exhausted, 

* and pointed to the long resistance of the northern cities as a pre- 
sage of their failure before Jerusalem. His arrival animated the 
* Jushaa iii. 15. 
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^zealots ; and the robbers and assassins who had come into the city 
from every quarter enacted scenes which are only paralleled by 
the September massacres of Paris in 1792. Antipas, a kinsman 
of Agrippa, and several otlier Herodian leaders, were dragged to 
prison, and there despatched by assassins, on the pretext of a plot 
to betray tlie city to tlic Romans.* Tlie zealots next took upon 
them to nominate the chief priests or members of the Sanhedrin, 
without regard to birth. But when they assembled in the Temple 
to choose a higli-priest by lot, and tlie election fell upon a coarse 
and ignorant clown, Ananus and the priests found it easy to rouse 
the people to resist this sacrilsgious reign of terror. Open war 
broke out between the zealots within and the tidherents of the 
priests without the Temple, and tlie subtle intriguer, John of Gis- 
chala, on pretence of acting as a mc(liator, l)ctraycd the one party 
and stimulated the fury of the other by false rci)orts of the fate 
intended for them. In wild alaim, the zealots called in a body of 
20,000 Idumman bandits, against whom Ananus closed the gates ; 
but, during a sto.Tny night, when the watch was intermitted, a few 
of the zealots gave enti*ancc to the Idummaiis, who at once mas- 
sacred the guard placed about the Temple. In the morning 8500 
dead bodies were dragged out of the sacred precincts. Ananus and 
Jesus, the son of Qamala, were put to death, and their naked 
corpses thrown out to the dogs and vultures, in a land where it 
was a sacred custom to bury even the worst malehictors before 
sunset. The moderate parly was crushed, and tlic zealots fol- 
lowed up their triVimj)!!, first by a series of massacres, in wInV.li, 
says Josephus, ‘‘they slaughtered the people like a hcnl of i 
unclean animals,” to the number of 12,000, and then by murders 
under the forme of law. In the condemnation of Zaeharias tlic son 
()f Baruch f they literally rejicajod that deed of their forefathers 
which Christ liad selected as a tyjio of their continuity in wicked- 
ness. Zaeharias was “ a distinguished man, whose influence they 
dreaded, and whose wealth tllOy yearned to pillage, for ho was 


* rcfcTo : l)ut tlio ono-sided nnrra&ve of Josephus does not prove that llio 
plot was not as real as it scoins jirobiihlc. 

+ Dean Milman, iirh()so uucoiint of tlio traxsaclion wo adopt, says respecting Ihis 
name The 8ingul;^r toincidouoc between this man and the Zaeharias, sou of Bara- 
chias, mentioned hy Christ (Matt, xxiii. 35), is explained in very difleront ways. Sumo 
go 80 fiiT as to interpret it as a prophecy of ihis event, and cite iusiaiicus of an aorist 
used in a futiu'e sense. This is to me very improbable but not so, wo think, the • 
propJuHe eoincidcnfe suggested in tlio text. “I should he inclined to sui>i)O 80 
the am of Baraelms a gloss crept into the text of the Gospel, or an error of a 
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upright, pati-iotic, and rich. Tliey assembled by proclamatioi^ 
seventy of the principal men of the populace, and formed a San- 
hedrin. Before that court they charged Zacharias with intelli- 
gence with the Homans. Tliey had neither proof nor witness, but 
insisted on their own conviction of his guilt. Zacharias, despairing 
of his life, conducted himself with unexampled boldness. Ue 
stood up, ridiculed their charges, and in a few words clearly 
established his own innocence. He then turned to the accusers, 
inveighed with the most solemn fervour against their iniquities, 
and lamented the vmtehed state of i)ublic affairs. The zealots 
murmured, and some were ready to use their swords ; but they 
were desirous of seeing whether the judges were sufficiently sub- 
servient to their will. Tlie sevenfy unanimously acquitted tlie 
prisoner, and preferred to die with Zacharias rather than be guilty 
of his condemnation. TJie liirious»zealots raised a cry of indigna- 
tion. Two of them ruslied forward and strrfck him dead wtere he 
stood, in the Temple court, shoutmg aloud. This is our terdidt^ 
this is our more summary acquittal. Then, dragging the body along 
the pavement, they tlirew it into the valley below. The judges 
they beat with the flat bhulcs of tlieir swonls, and drove them in 
disgrace back into the city.” Even when the Idunueans left the 
city, declaring that they had come in to defend it, not to be 
accomplices in such deeds, the zealots continued tlieir work of 
murder. Among their victims was the heroic Niger, who, having 
escaped deatli by whal seemed a miracle at tht\ attack on Ascalon, 
now perished, with denunciations of sword, pestilence, and famine 
upon the city, and invoking tlie Homans to avenge him. 

Tlie time for the fulfilment of these curses came when Vespasian 
departed for Home, leaving Titus to work the wrath of God upon 
tlie doomed city. The rcrath of God — the phrase is used in no 
mere general acknowledgment of his 2>T*nvidcntial gbvernfnent of 
the world, but witli tlie most solemn reference to prophecies that 
marked this catastrophe of the unfaithful nation from the day of 
Moses to the day of Christ : ^ the wrath of God^ for had those 
prophecies never been uttered, nay, had*Hc never given his word, 
such an event os tliis would have proclaimed his being and his 
government : — ^the wrath of dim whose own ivofd made the fiill 
of Jerusalem the image of the last judgment, and who, forbidding 
us to judge the men themselves who suffered for the accumulated 
wickedness of tlieir nation, has left this example to iiroclaim to 
men and states in every nge. Except yc repent^ ye slmll all likewise 
perisL Once more, as in all tlieir course, we behold in the judg- 
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^ent of the Jews the judgment of the race of man; and in nothing 
more conspicuously than in their abuse of that mcrciM pause 
before the final stroke, that space of repentance,” which is a 
signal feature of God’s judgments. The Christian inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, however, formed an exception to tliis judicial blindness, 
departing in a body, before the siege was formed, to Pella, a village 
of Decapolis be3^on(l the Jordan. The interval was employed by 
those left behind in heaping up the pile of moral iniqnily and 
material disorder for the coming conflagration. The moderate 
party wjis no sooner extirpated, than three several factions sprang 
up among the zealots like the heads of a Hydra or a Cerberus, only 
that they were devouring one another. Eleazar held the Temi)le, 
and the nominal authority in the city ; John of Gisclnila, with 
his Galilean robbers, pcrj)etTaled unutterable deeds of ferocity and 
lust Simon, son of Gioras, having ’established himself with a 
large folrce at Massadai^ revenged ^hc failure of an attempt to make 
himself master of the city, f()ll()wcd by the scjiziirc of his wife, by 
unheard-of barbajfities on all whom he caught beyond the walls. 
Presently a new division in the party of John, between the 
zealots and the Idumjoan troops, led to the admission of Simon 
into Jerusalem. The tlime fiiciions were now ari’uyed as in three 
fortresses, corresponding to the peciilinr struetin’c of the city. 
Eleazar, who hold the Temple and four strong towers which had 
been erected at its comers, was besieged by John, w’ho had siior 
cecded to the position of Ananus in the Temple courts and the 
lower city; while Simon, on the liill of Zion, confronted l^ntli. 
An incessant fight was carried on hy means of the engines 
left behind by Cestius in bis flight; and the scene of intestine 
war around the house of* God was fearfully contrasted with 
tlw worship still continued in its courts. “Ereo ingress and 
egress were 'granted; the natfve Jews w'crc strictly searched, 
the strangers were admitted \Yitli less difficulty; but often 
in the very act of prayer or •sacrifice, the arrows would come 
whizzing in, or the heavy stone fall tbuiideriiig on their heads; 
and tliey would pay with their lives the price of kneeling and 
worshipping in the sacred ][)lace.” The mass of the citizens, 
and especially tlie aged men and wfimeii, could but endure their 
sufferings with tlio recklessness which the deptli of miseiy engen- 
ders, and the only hope left was from the heathen enemy wliom 
tliey BO fiercely hated. 

Early in the year 70, Titus took leave of his father at Alex- 
andria, and proceeded deliberately to collect liis forces at Cmsaim 
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Emboldened by the long delay, the Jews who still survived the^ 
devastation of the country regions went up to Jerusalem at the 
Passover; and as if to make the horrors of the siege and the de- 
struction of the nation as great as possible, the city was crammed 
willi nearly a million persons — if we may trust the numbers 
recorded — for whose sustenance no provision had been made. The 
soldiers of the three factions are enumerated os follows; — Elcozar 
had 2400 men; John, (5000; Simon, 10,000 Jews and 5000 
Idumieans. The forces of Titus seem to have been not less than 
80,000. Advancing from the north, the Cccsar^ixcd his camp upon 
the ridge called Scoj)iis, from which the city is first seen, while the 
tcntli legion was detached to occupy the Mount of Olives, in case 
succours wliicli had been talked of Irom the Jews of Parthia should 
approach by the eastern road. But no help came from any of the 
quarters of the empire; ancf the Jews, assembled at the last Pass- 
over at which they could slay, the Pasdial lamb,* bclicld the 
Homan standards pitched within* the sacred space around the 
city — “ the abomination of desolation” spoken^of by Daniel the 
propliet standing in- the holy place — as had been predicted at the 
Passover forty years belore, by the Lamb of God, whose blood tlieir 
fathers had invoked upon tlieir children and themselves. When 
Titus advanced in person with 600 horse to reconnoitre the city, 
not a man was seen ; but as he rode round incautiously near the 
wall, he was suddenly surrounded by a multitude that poured out 
from a gale behind him. Bare-headed and without a breastplate, 
lie forced liis way through the liosts with Iris horse and sword, 
amidst a storm of darts, whicli transfixed many of his followers, 
and though he eseaiied unharmed to the camp, the Jews could 
boast that the first act of the siege was the Caisar’iS flight (Ap. 13, 
A.D. 70). ^ • 

For a moment the Jewisb leaders suspended their mutlial hos- 
tilities, to make a combined attack upon the single legion on the 
Mount of Olives. Tlie Romans, at work on their entrenchments, 
wore suddenly beset by hosts^ that ke^t pouring out of the city, 
and driven back to the summit of the hill. Titus, who had flown 
to their succoui*, was left almost afone upon the slope, and was 
again in great danger ; but the assailants wort? at last driven back. 
On the next day, the scc^orid of tlio feast, tlic internal conflict w.is 
renewed. The party of John took advantage of the opening of the 

* Sacrifices being only lawful at Jerusalem, this csscntiiil part of the Possoyer lias 
been omitted since the destruction of tlio Temple. Tlie Passover kept by the modem 
Jews is but tlio Feast of Uulcavciicd Breodi 
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.Temple gates for the worshippers, to make themselves masters of 
the building ; but Eloiizar was suffered to retain the post, under 
the orders of John; and thus the factions were reduced to two. 
The Homan approaches were now pushed forward against the 
northern and western faces of the wall, the only sides on which the 
city was not defended by the deep ravines formed by the brook 
Kedron (valley of Jehoshaphat) on the east, and by the Gihon (valley 
of Hinnom) on the south and west ; and after a sally, in which 
the Jews showed Gcpsl bravery and canning, the besieging works 
were established along this wall. On this side the city had a triple 
lino of defence. The most smeient wall ran from the Temple across the 
valley of the Tyropcoon, which divided Moriah from Zion, and along 
the nortlieui brow of Zion to the tower of Hippicus at the north-west 
anglo of tlie city. A second Wiill was thrown forth northwards, 
from the northern face of tliofort of Antonia (which abutted 
on the north side of the Temple)^ to the summit of the hill which 
faces the ancient city, whence it was carried back to join the inner 
wall at the gatei^of Oaralh, cast of Hippicus. Tlie third wall, 
began by Herod Agrippa (about a.d. 42), Was drawn from the 
eastern face of the Temple northwards along the margin of the 
valley of Kedron to the eminence marked by the fuller’s monu- 
ment,” where it timicd at a right angle to the west, passing near 
the tombs of tlie kings, to the tower of Psephiiius, which formed 
its north-western angle, and thence it swept round to the tower of 
Hippicus, enclosing- Bezetha and the whole northern suburbs, a 
space considerably l&rger than the city itself. Had this outer wall 
been finished according to Agrippa’s plan, it would, Josephus 
thinks, have rendered the city miprcguablc. Its stones were 35 
feet long ; its width was 17^ feet ; but it had only been carried to 
the some height when the work ceased, at the command of Clau- 
dius. The Jews had hastily raised it to 35 feet, and its massive 
substructions offered a firm resistance to the battering-ram and 
mine ; while tlie defenders added every resource of activity and 
courage. All attempts at escalade were repulsed by numbers; 
and in the daikness of the mines bears and bees were let loose to 
worry the assailants. The catapults and balistm were incessantly 
plied on both sides ;»but the Jews were unskilful in their manage- 
ment ; while those worked by the tenth legion, in particular, from 
tlie Mount of Olives did tremendous execution with their bolts 
and stones of a talent in weight. 

The tliundcr of the battering-rams once more suspended hosti- 
lities between the factions of John and Simon, and in a furious 
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sally they drove the besiegers from their engines, and destroyed 
much of their material. It was on this occasion that Titus gave 
an example of the lengths of severity to which ho was prepared to 
go, by crucifying one of his prisoners in front of the wall. At last 
the incessant blows of the battering-rams did their work ; while 
the storms of arrows cleared the walls ; the defenders, wearied out 
with night watching, retired to their second lino; and Titus, 
entering the suburb, pitched his camp on the ground which 
trtulition assigned to the camp of the Assyrians. On the fifth 
day the second wall was carried; and Titus, thus master of 
all tlic^ower city, spared the li^cs and houses of the people, in 
order to separate them from the garrison. The only result was 
to redouble the fury of the defence, Yind the Homans, q^sailed in 
the narrow winding streets, were with difficulty brouglit off by the 
skill of Titus. The wall tliAs tal^n and lost, was regained and 
demolished, on the fourth day ; but there still remained •within 
the inner line two distinct fortresses to be stormed, — the city of 
74ion, and the Temple with Uie tower of Antoi^a. The assault 
was now suspended for a few days, and Titus attempted to over- 
awe the defenders by a display of the full array of his army 
in a review. Neither this, nor the eloquence of Josephus, who 
hamiigucd tlic men upon the wall in tlieir own language, made 
any visible impression upon the zealots. But famine now began 
to do its work, and desertions became frequent in spite of tJie 
rigour with which John and Simon executed all who were caught 
in the attempt. Soon there was literally a battle for life within 
tlie city. The weak and starving had their last morsels of food 
snatched from them by the strong ; and the strong were tortured 
and executed beciiiisc their looks convicted thciq of having a 
concealed store. “Every kind feeling — ^Iovc-;prespcct — natural 
affection — ^were extinct through the all-abSorbing want Wives 
would snatch the last morsel from husbands, •children from 
parents, mothers from children; tbpy would intercept even their 
own milk from the lips of their pining b(^bes.” If we arc allowed 
to doubt whether Josephus has Exaggerated these horrors, \fe may 
be sure that his picture of the crueltiu^ of his imperial patron i.s 
but too true. As the famine become more intolerable, so did the 
measures of Titus to force tlie people to a surrender. Wretches 
who prowled outside the walls dining the night, to pick up scraps 
of food, were scourged and crucified, sometimes to the number of 
500 at a time, and twisted into ludicrous postures by the wantonness 
of the soldiers ; the zealots bade those who desired peace to behold 
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these examples of Homan mercy ; and Titus was saluted with the 
bitterest iiisults as he rode near the city. 

In the last days of May, four mounds were raised against the 
walls and the engines placed upon them, when the whole structure 
sank amidst smoke and flames, as if into the crsiter of a subter- 
ranean volcano. John had undermined the mounds, supporting 
the surface witli wooden props, and then kindled immense fires in 
the cavities. Simon emulated his valour in a furious sally against 
the engines. Titus now resorted to a blockade, and the words of 
Christ were literally fulfilled: — “Thine enemies shal^ cast a 
ti'ench about tfiee, Jind compos^, thee round, and keep thee in on 
every side.”* Tlie scanty supplies that had found their way into 
the city Ay3re now cut off*, and the P9Pj)le waited in silent despair 
for the death which tlie sword of the robbers sometimes hastened, 
rutrefying corpses filled ‘the, streefLs, or were thrown over the 
walls into the ravince ; and as IMtus saw them strew the ground 
beneath his horses’ feet, he lilled up his hands to heaven, and called 
tlie God of hofV'cn to witness that this was mot his work. He 
tried in vain to supi)rcss the horrid practice of cutting oi>en the 
bodies of deserters in search of the gold they were supposed l.o 
have swallowed. The zealots crowned their severities against all 
movements towards submission by the execution of the High-Priest 
Simon and fifteen members of the Sanhedrin ; and a certnin 
Judas, who had conspired to siuTcndcr the cily, was ])ut to death 
on the walls, with his ten accomplices, and their bodies thrown 
over to the llomaus. Meanwhile the engines were replaced; the 
'wall of Antonia was breached; and an inner wall run up by Simon 
fell from its own weight Still the call of Titus to mount llio 
breach was oyly answered by Sahinus, a common sohlier, and 
eleven others, wh(? were overwhelmed by numbers. But two days 
later, ton tlw 5th of July, a pafty 0 / twenty-four soldiers crept up 
the breach in the dead of night, and Antonia was taken. A des- 
perate conflict ensued in the ^jarrow passages between the fortress 
and the Temple; and after ten hours’ hard fighting Titus re- 
called ‘‘his men (July 5th or 17th)r. lie now caused Antonia to be 
razed, And the site to be ‘cleared for the engines to assault the 
Templo. But first he made a •last experiment of clemency. 
Many accepted'his offer of mercy; and when the rest had fled to 
Zion and the Temple, he sent to Josephus to offer them free egress 
if they would come out and fight, rather than sec the sanctuary 
polluted. His words, uttered in their own language, were begin- 

• Luko xix. 4^3. 
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ning to make some impression, when his old enemy John sternly 
interrupted liim, declaring that he feared not the taking of the 
city, for God would protect his own; and Josephus narrowly escaped 
capture. The captives just admitted to quarter, including many 
of the chief priests, next appeared before the Temple gate to 
entreat the zealots to save the house of God from ruin ; but the 
merciless John, who had already butchered many of their rela- 
tives, answered with a storm of missiles, which — says Josephus — 
strewed the ground with bodies us tliickly as the jdaccs where 
slaves were thrown out unburied. Titus himself pleaded the 
inconsistency of filling with arms and blood the courts, the Holy 
Place, nay even the Holy of Holies, which they had always- 
guarded with such jealousy. I call on your gods ” — said he — “ I 
(0.11 on my 'whole army — I call on the Jews who arc with me — call 
on yourselves — to witness, that I d» not force you to this crime. 
Come forth, and fight in any other place, ind no Homan shall 
violate your sacred edifice.” 

We can scarcely be surprised tliat the zealots, knowing the 
hopelessness of a battle, preferred to wait for a miracle which 
should save the Temple at the last momeni But they did not 
wait passively, and a night attack, made by the picked men of 
the Roman army, under the eye of the emperor himself, in the 
narrow simce before the Temple, was vigilantly met and successfully 
reinilsed, and the ensuing ojierations were hindered by repeated 
sallies. They burnt tlic corridor between Antonia and the Temple, 
and the space thus cleared was enlarged by a fire kindled by the 
Romans. Resolving to sacrifice another portion of their outworks, 
the Jews prepared to sacrifice the assailants witli it. The western 
corridor of the outer court, which had a wooden roof^ was piled with 
combustibles, and then left defenceless ; and most of tlie soldiers 
who mounted it by scaling ladders fell victims to a feW'ul confla- 
gration. Tlie Romans avenged the disaster by burnifig tlie northern 
corridor, and made themselves masters of the great court of the 
Gentiles. The battering-rams began their work upon the defences 
of the second court; but the massive stones withstood their shock ; 
the scaling parties were dash^ down upon the pavement, and 
their standards taken ; and, on the 8th of Ab (A*agust), Titus gaVe 
orders to set fire to the great gates, whioh he had attempted in 
vain to undeniiinc. Tlie flames spread to tlie cloisters, and 
blazed dming all that day and night. On the second day the 
defenders burst out of the fiery circle, and were hardly forced back 
by a cavalry charge led by Titus himsdf. The Roman now called a 

VOL. HI. p p 
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council of war, to decide whether the Temple should be saved. 
Though opinions were divided, he ordered the flames to be extin- 
guished, and, having fixed the assault for the morrow, retired to 
rest. But another deci'ee had long been registered by the Supremo 
Ruler; and the infuriated combatants wei*e tlie instruments of llis 
will. The indefatigable defenders, who luul renewed their attacks 
on the soldiers engaged in putting out the fire, were driven 
back into the inner court, and pursued to the very gates of the 
Temple. By one of those impulses which defy all discipline, a 
soldier, amounting on the shoulders of a comrade, tlirew a blazing 
torch into the gilded lattice of the porch. ‘^The flames sprang up 
•at once. The Jews uttered one simultaneous shriek, and gnispcd 
their swords with a furious determination of revenging and perish- 
ing in the mins of the Temple. Titus rashed down with the 
utmost speed : he shouted, he made signs to his soldiers to quench 
the fire? his voice \(as drowned, and his signs unnoticed in the 
blind confusion. Tlie legiomirics either could not or would not 
hear : they ruslud on, ti'ampling each other down in their furious 
haste, or, stumbling over the cnimbling ruins, perished with the 
enemy. Each exhorted the other, and each hurled his blazing 
brand into the inner part of the edifice, and then hurried to his 
work of carnage. The unarmed and defenceless people were slain 
in thousands ; they lay heaped, like sacrifices, round the altar ; 
the steps of the Temple ran with streams of blood, which washed 
down the bodies which lay upon it.” 

The fiames had^not reached the sanctuary itself, when Titus 
entered the Holy of Holies. Admiration of its riches and splen- 
dour impelled hkn to a last effort for its preser^^ation ; but in his 
very preseneef and in the midst of his earnest exliortations, a 
•soldier thrust a lighted torch between the hinges of the door, and 
the bfiildin^ was presently in i^ames. This defiance of the sacred 
laws of Roman discipline is a most emphatic sign of the presence 
of a higher power than even tiie Ceesar. The fury of the Romans 
was now turned upon the Jews,^ who, after all their losses, still 
crowded tlie Temple areL Besides those who hgd fled thither for 
refuge, multitudes hod been led up by a false prophet, with the 
promise that at the last moment* the Messiah would suddenly 
come to His Temple,” and confoxmd His enemies with destruction. 
John cut his way through, with some of his soldiers, to the Upper 
Cify, whither Simon had already fled. A few- of the priests fell in 
a l^t effort of defence, or threw themselves headlong into the 
flames. But the great mass — men, women, and children — ^were 
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butcliercd in heaps, or perished in the fire. There remained at 
last only a small portion of the outer cloister, to which about six 
thousand unarmed fugitives hod retreated. To this also the 
Homans sot fire, and all upon it perished. The remnant of the Jews 
who crowded the battlements of the Upper City, and the fugitives 
who had passed through the Homan lines to the surrounding hills, 
were seen by tlie light of the fiames that shot up from the summit 
of Metiah, watching the awful scone, while tho sky resounded witli 
their shrieks and wailings. When at length the fiames subsided, 
the whole Homan army entered the sacred precincts. The pro- 
phecy of Daniel was accomplished by the setting up of their stan- 
diU'ds on the ruins of the sanctuary sacrifices were offered to their 
idols at tlie great eastern gate : and Titus yras saluted imperator 
by his troops. The Jewish chronologcrs have made the catastrophe 
more memorable by fixing itsMatie on the anniversary of the first 
dcstniction of the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar, which is still kept 
as a fast only less afflictive than tho Day of Atonement* 

Titus now summoned the Jews in the Upper City, first through 
Josephus, and then in person, offering to spare their lives if they 
would submit Warned rather than intimidated by the fate of 
some priests, the last who had surrendered in the Temple, and whom 
Titus executed in sight of their brethren, with Ihe taunt that they 
who served the altar should perish with tlic altar — ^tho zealots 
replied that they had bound themselves by an oath never to sur- 
render, and demanded a free piissage through the Homan lines to 
the wilderness, with their wives and children. 'Upon this refusal, 
Titus doomed them to dcatli, and the city to destruction. Acra 
and Ophla, the parts north and south of tlie Temple, on the eastern 
hill,t were at once set on fire; while tie zealots, Imving repulsed 
an attack by the Homans, massacred a multitucte of their countrj^i 
men who h*^ sought refuge ia the palace. { Thousands inore, if 

* Josephus, who calls tho mouths by their Macedoniiin uainos, represents J 6 by 
LfAls ; .'inil the received date of the 10th of Ab is founded on the assumption that ho 
uses the Macwloiiiaii names merely to i-oplnce the Jewish, tho daiys of tlu\ iiiontlis 
being regarded as exactly the same : an assumption not improhable, but far fn)mccr- 
tain. Tho month of Ab corresponds nearly to August, with sometimes the latter 
imrt of .Tilly. In 18fi5, for example, the Fas^ >vhich the moilerii Jews keep on tho 
9th, not the 10 th, foils on tho Ist of August. (See Clisilon, HdUih, vol. iii. 

p. 358 ; Fast. Bom. vol. i. 58.) 

t This, according to Mr. Fergussou's view, was the “City of David,” the Upper 
City on the western hill, to which Jewish tradition has affixed the name of Sion, being 
the “ City of the Jebusites.” (See ZWrf. of ihe Bible, art. Jerusalem.) 

t Josephus says 8400, a number, lomarks Milnian, the most extravagant and iu^ 
credible of aU the extravagant and incredible numbers in Josephus. 

p p 2 
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wc may believe the historian, went out and surrendered, and were 
sold into slavery, with the rest of the captives. The Bomon works, 
greatly impeded by the scarcity of timber, were completed early in 
September; and their assault was only encountered by a feeble 
resistance. While tlicy slaughtered the remnant of the inhabitants 
over the heaps of those who had already perished by famine, John 
and Simon sought, in the caves with which the limestone rocks 
ore pierced for a last shelter and the chance of finding a passage 
into the open country. But no such exit could be discovered. 
Pressed by famine, John was the fii'st to surrender. His life was 
spared, and he was sent into honourable custody in Italy. Some 
time afterwards, Simon attempted a last artifice, to save himself 
by working upon the. superstition ofi the conquerors. Availing 
himself, as it seems, of a subterraneous communication between 
the western and eastern hills, he duifdcnly appeared amidst the 
ruins of the Temple, ‘aiTaycd inr splendid priestly vestments of 
white and purjde. llie Homan soldiers, astonished for a moment, 
asked his name, Knd being told that he was Simon, tlie son of 
Gioras, they carried him before Titus, who reserved him for his 
triumph, and the fiite that was sure to follow. Meanwhile, the 
disposal of the other captives had been settled. Of tliose who had 
been most active in the defence, some of the tallest and most 
handsome were reserved for the victor’s triumph, and the rest 
were put to death. Their fate was shored by the aged and infirm; 
who were unsaleable as slaves ; while those in the primp of man- 
hood were either distributed through the provinces to fight in flic 
arena, or sent to work in the quanies of Egj^pt. The holy city, 
for tlie second time in its history,* was razed to the ground, 
Herod’s three tbwers only being left standing os a memorial of its 
site. Such yas tlitg resistance ppposed by the immense and well- 
fitted stones to the work of destruotion, tliat Titus is reported to 
have exclaimed* Grod has been my helper I God it was that 
palled down the Jews from Those formidable walls ; for what 
could the hands of men or tlieir, engines have availed against 
them ? ” The outward aspect of the site fiilfiUed the figure of 
utter destruction which Christ ha^ used in prophecy: There 
shall not be left here one stone upon another that shall not be 
thrown down.” But beneath the pile of min, the massive sub- 
structions of Herod’s Temple, and the older foundations laid by 

* Jemsalem is said to have been iaJken seventeen times in all— sometunes, as 
under the Persian Ghosru and the Crusaders, with terrible slaughter ; but it has been 
only by Nobuchonezzar and Cyrus." — Merivale. 
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Solomon, were left in many places uninjured, and they still remain 
as memorials of the sacred edifice, and as guides to its investiga- 
tion.* 

The people who perished in the siege are reckoned by 
* Josephus at 1,100,000, a number difficult to credit, though not 
impossible, when we remember that nearly the whole male popula- 
tion of Judsea had been gathered together for the Passover when 
the city was beleaguered. The prisoners taken in the whole war 
were 90,000. The nation would have perished with the city, bnt 
for the Jews of the dispersion, and even these were threatened 
with destruction. The persedhtion which began at Antioch, 
where several Jews were burnt to death for an alleged plot 
to set fire to the city, woiTld doubtless soon have spread through 
the whole empire, had it not been checked by the rebuke of 
Titus:— “The country of tlio Jbws is destroyed — thither they 
cannot return : it would be hard jto allow* them no home to re- 
treat to — leave them in i)cace.” The booty was so enormous, as to 
cause an immense fall in the vjilue of gold anft silver throughout 
Asia, even though most of the Temple treasures were consumed in 
the confljigration. Tlie chief of the sacred vessels, however, were 
pwiscTved by the priests, who carried them off to the subterranean 
vaults, and aftenvards surrendered them to the victor. The seven- 
branched golden candlestick, the tabic of shew-bread, tlie chest in 
which the Book of the Law was kept,t and the two silver trumpets, 
were borne as trophies in the tjiunii}h which Titus shared witli 
Vespjisian, and their forms may still be seen in bas-relief on the 
inner side of the Arch which was erected at Home to celebrate 
the victoiy. TIic medals of Vespuj^ian, with the legend Judaea 
Capta, exhibit the figure of “ the captive dauglitcr of Sion,” as 
described in the affecting song ^f the first cdi)tivit^, weeping be- 
neath tlie palm-tree. The i^il of the country was sold by auction 
for the benefit of tlie imperial treasury; and the dniy force deemed 
necessary to watch the desolatefi laud was a post, not even a 
colony, of 800 veterans at Eujniaus. ^ ^ 

The catastrophe of the chosen city^ond people is an epoch in the 
history of the world, the significance of which — as the long- 
predicted judgment of past unfaithfulness, *aod the removal of 
the shadow to makb way for the substance of the true religion — 
every Christian lias learnt to understand, and to recognize in it 

* See Smith's JHxL of the SiHe, vol. i 1019—20. 

t This must not bo confounded with the Ark of the Ooveiimit, which was destroyed 
ill the file of Nebuchaduozziir, and was never replaced^ 
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one of the most signal acts of the government of God. To the 
Homans, os it was the conquest of the last country that preserved 
a show of independence within the limits of the empire, so it 
might seem the final triumph of ttie gods of the Capitol over a 
hated superstition. But the doom of heathenism, long sinc9 
sealed by the decay of all faith in its reality, and the loss of all 
vitality and purity in political and social life, might have been 
already traced by the votaries of superstition in the burning of the 
Capitol eight months before the conflagration of the Temple. 
Upon this coincidence the historian of the empire well remarks: — 
Palestine was the cradle of the ijospel; the Jews the people first 
divinely appointed to expounds it. The destruction, never to be 
repaired, of their material Temple cut' the cords which bound the 
new faith to its local habitation, and launched it, imder the hand 
of Providence, on its career df spiritual conquest; while tlie 
boasted restoration of the Capitol was a vain attempt to retain 
hold of the past, to revive the lost or perishing, to rc-attadi to 
new conditions of thought an ouhvoru creed of antiquity.”* 

We have seen that divine Providence had secured the diffusion 
of the germs of Christianity through the Roman empire before the 
old local centre of the true religion perished ; and the first great 
scries of apostolic successes ends with the martyrdom of St. Paul, 
and perhaps of St Peter, in the very year in which the Jewish 
war began (a.d. 66). But before recording the little that is 
known of the subsequent history of the apostolic church, wc may 
pursue to its end the sequel of the Jewish war. Even afier the 
fall of Jerusalem, the fortresses of Machmrus and .Massada made a 
brilliant though brief resistance. The former capitulated, in order 
to save the life of a favourite leader, Elcazar, who had been taken 
prisoner by the Ronians; in the latter, another Elcazar, descended 
from Judas of' Galilee, persuaded the'inhabitants to an act of self- 
immolation. Teh men were chosen by lot as the executioners ; 
and, their work done, nine of them fell by each other’s hands. 
The tent|i set fire to the palace, and, then plunged his sword into 
his heart A woman, with hej* five children, who had taken refuge 
in a subterranean cavern, were all that came forth to surrender to 
the. astonished Romans at the first stroke of the battering ram. A, 
few of the Assassins escaped to Egypt, and raised a sedition, which 
called forth an edict from Vespasian for the closing of the Temple 
built by Onias, so that the Jewish worship ceased almost simul- 
taneously at both its local centres. The last distant wave of the 

* Mei'ivale, vol, vi. p. 606. 
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great insurrection was felt on the edge of the Libyan Desert, in 
the disturbances excited at Gyrene by a fanatic named Jonathan, 
who was carried to Home and there burnt alive, after 3000 Jews 
had been put to death in Cyrcnaica (a.d. 73). 

Strange to say, after all this, the history of the Jews in Pales- 
tine is not yet ended. While the land of promise, partitioned for 
money among strangers, who wanted the industiy and patriotic 
sseal which hfid converted its barren hill-sides into richly-cidtivated 
terraces, gradually relapsed into sterility, the remnant of the 
people devoted themselves, like a child watering its dead pet 
plant, to an effort for the pcrpctiiation and revival of a faith which 
could not live out of Jerusalem. Or perliaps wo should rather say 
tiiat they devoted all tlieis ingenuity to the construction of an 
elaborate artificial tree, after tlie likeness of the vine which 
Jehovah liad brought out*of Egypt and planted, and had now 
rooted up and burnt for its unftuitfulness.* This was RABBrnisif, 
a system whose origin may bo traced back to that importance 
which, ever since the return from the Babylonian captivity, hod 
been assigned to tlie teaching of the law, even above the ritual of 
the Temple. The Priests hiul perished with the altar; but the 
Scribes, whom we dready find so conspicuous a p^irt of the Jewish 
system in our Saviour’s time, continued to teach the imperishable 
Word, which could survive even their attempts to malte it void by 
their traditions. We have various accounts of the escape of the 
Sanhedrin from Jerusalem ; but thus much, seems clear, thaf; 
several of the most distinguished Rabbis retired before the siege? 
to Jamnia, under Gamaliel, the Nasi or Prince of the Sanhedrin, 
the celebrated teacher of St. Paul. The school thus established 
became finally settled at Tiberias, on*the Lake of Galilee, where 
they occupied themselves in tho^ study of the Mwom,* or un- 
written tradition^ which they»aflirmed that (Jod had delWcred to 
Moses on Sinai, and the more abstruse CahaJa^ ^r received doc- 
trine, the hidden lore contained in the recurrence of particular 
letters in the Hebrew Scriptures, and similar artificial mj^steries. 
The results of their speculations were Unbodied in the commen- 
tary upon the law called Miechm^ bxA in the more elaborate and 
trivial commentary upon this commentary, wider the title of 
Gemara. The degrees of estimation in which these successive 

* It was thron^i iho labours of tho Hasorites that the received text of the Hebrew 
Bible was settled, with its elaborate system of punctuation and notation, which was 
designed to guard against the dunge of “ one jot or titUo ” in tho sacred writings. 
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volumes came to be held among the degenerate descendants of 
Abraham and Moses were marked by tlio popular comparisons 
which likened the Bible to water, the Mischna to wine, the 
Gemara to hypocras; or again, the first to salt, the second to 
pepper, and the third to fhmkincense. Ho who studies the Scrip- 
ture, it was said, docs an indiflferent action ; he who devotes him- 
self to the Mischna docs a good action ; but he who learns the 
Gemara deserves the most glorious of rewards.”* The whole 
system is compared by Milman to a union of the sanctity of tradi- 
tion in the Church of Borne with the validity of precedent in our 
law courts. r 

The Flavian emperors naturally exercised a suspicious watch- 
fulness over the Jews tliroughout the \^mpire, as well as over the 
Christians, whom they regarded as a Jewish sect. The ancient 
contribution of a didrachm for the ma&tcnancc of the Temple was 
exacted* anew in the foim of a tax.ibr the rebuilding of the Capitol, 
by which the Jews had to cohtribute to the service of Jupiter. 
Both Ycspasian snd Domitian ore said to have made strict inqui- 
sition for all who belonged to the royal house of David, in order to 
cut off the hope of the still-expected Messiali. The tolerance, of 
Nerva’s government extended to the Jews ; but the sterner temper 
of his successor, jealous, as we have already seen, of all societies 
within the empire, looked with suspicion both on Jews and Chris- 
tians. Whether from those acts of oppression which the Riib- 
binical writers disguise by fabulous details, f or from their own 
unconquerable spirit, the Jews throughout all the East were in a 
ferment at the time of Trajan’s expedition against Parthia. The 
withdrawal of the legions for the war probably raised the hope of 
successful insiin^tion ; and Uie terrible earthquake at Antioch may 
have been acceptechas a signal of Divine vengeance on the Greeks 
by those whom they had so long*' persecuted. In Cyprus, the chief 
refuge of the Jews who had been driven out of Palestine, the rebel- 
lion broke out with such fuiy, that 240,000 of the natives and 
Greeks are said to have been massacred. In Cyrene, nearly the same 
numbePof Greeks and Bomans were put to death with horrible 
barbarities ; and in Egypt, the prefect Lupus was worsted by the 
insurgents, and shut up in Alexandria, where he massacred ail the 
Jews of the city.‘ Tlic insurrection in Cyprus was put down by 

* Merivale, vol. vii. p. 354. 

t for example, of Tnymi’a massacre of the Jews of Antioch, and after- 

waida of their wives, is as in-ccouuilublo with known facts as with the emperor's 
fihaniQter. 
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Hadrian, who was then prefect of Syria ; and all Jews were hence- 
forth forbidden to set foot in the island. Martins Turbo, sent by 
Trajan against Egypt and Gyrenaica, did his work so vigorously, 
that Jewish tradition computes the number who fell in this revolt 
at 600,000, equal to the whole force of men of war that left Egypt 
under Moses.* In Mesopotamia, meanwhile, the victories of 
Trajan were followed by severe measures against the Jews who 
had enjoyed toleration from the Parthians. Their rebellion was 
suppressed by Lucius Quietus; but their resistance proved too 
strong for the performance of the emperor’s edict directing their 
expulsion from the country. ^ 

During the reign of Hadrian, the national spirit once more came 
to a head in Palestine, fostered by the school^ which had flourished 
for more tlian half a centuy^ at Tiberias. The mystic spirit of 
those schools invested their with powers which seem like 

a parody of the wonders which God had wrdught for his people of 
old. In fact the legends related of* the Habbi Akiba can only be 
explained as typical representations of what wai^fain hoped to be 
the resuscitated life of the nation. As Akiba was the head of the 
new movement, so its hand was a certain Bab-cochebas (that is. 
Son of the Star)t a man of superhuman size and strength, who 
condescended to the juggler’s trick of vomiting fire from his 
mouth. In the earlier part of Hadrian’s reign, the commotion, 
which the latq rebellions in Cyprus, Egypt, and Gyrene, were sure 
to excite, was kept in check by the powerful force withdrawn from 
Parthia into Syria ; and tlie final outbreak only took place in the 
emperor’s fourteenth year (a.d. 131). In what degree it was 
provoked, appears still doubtful. Amidst the contempt with 
which, as we have seen, Hadrian wrote both of Jews and Chris- 
tians, it appears that the pleadings of the Gliristian orators hatl 
led him to discriminate their unworldly principles £%m tRe sedi- 
tious enthusiasm of the Jews. Wliat he saw during his progress 
in the East seems to have been unihvourable to the latter, who on 

* Wo have two remarkablo incidontaf notices, no7ouly of the fuiy of th(f robellioii 
in Egypt^ but also of the degree iu which it wa;» for a time successful. Appiaii, the 
historian of the Roman Civil Wars, wi^tes of the expiatory shrine dedicated to Poni- 
pey at the foot of Mount Casius — '*This littlo shrine was dfcstp>yed in our own time 
by the Jows, in the imUrnccine war whick Trajan waged against them.** And Uie 
Armenian copy of the Chrtmkon of Eusebius mentions among tho works of Hadrian 
his restoration of Alexandria, which had been laid in ruin by the Jews, doubtless an 
exaggerated statemcait. 

t Tlie name was assumed allusion to the Star of Jacob, inudictcdby Balaam, 
Bnmb. zxiv. 17. 
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tlieir part accused liim of apostati&mg, after professing to be a 
proselyte. It is surmised that, in his philosophic curiosity, 
Hadrian had sought initiation into the mysteries of the Jewish 
faith, which would of course be refused, except on a condition 
which he would regard as a gross insult Whether from some 
such offence, or from the policy of breaking down the distinct 
existence of tlie Jews, Hadrian is said to have forbidden circum- 
cision, tho reading of the law, and the observance of the Sabbath, 
while all hopes of the restoration of their worship at Jerusalem 
were to be annihilated by the erection of a temple to Jupiter of tlic 
Capitol on the sacred siunmit of^Mount Moriah. 

Bor-cochebas was now proclaimed as the long-promised Messioti, 
and raised the war-cry of the zealote, “ Jehomh Echadr-God is 
one.^^ The venerable Akiba girded jhe champion with the swonl 
of Jehovah, and held his stirrup as \ie mounted into the saddle. 
Tlie preparations of Che insurgents seem to have been well made. 
They used the caverns of Judiea as storehouses for arms and as 
places of secret ificcting, and established strongholds on the hill- 
tops. The influx of fugitive Jews from Africa and Mesopotamia 
placed Bor-cochebas at the head of 200,000 followers. He occupied 
the site of Jerusalem, assumed tho title of King, and gainesd some 
advantages over Rufus, tlie prefect of Syria. But the tactics of 
the able general Julius Severus, who followed the example of Ves- 
pasian in avoiding a pitched battle, prevailed over .numbers and 
enthusiasm ; and the capture of the fortress of Betliar, near Beth- 
horon, where the fiifal stand was made, was followed by a frightful 
massacre. Bar-cochebas fell in the assault; and Akiba was flayed 
alive, rivalling in his tortures the constancy of Elcazar. The 
accounts of thefllabbis are rendered worthless by the intermixture 
of extravagant fabks ; but Diop Cassius estimates the number of 
Jews W!io fell by sword, famine, and<flre, at not less than 580,000. 
Judfea was oneef more desolated, and the people sold by thousands 
into slavery. A Roman colon/ was founded on the site of Jeru- 
salem, under the name of iElia, Capitolina, in honour of the 
emperor and of the Capitoline Jove, whose temple replaced that of 
Jehovah on the summit of Mount ^oriali.* All Jews were for- 
bidden to enter i^iefnew city, under penally of death; and it is 
even said that a swine was sc^ptured over the principal gate. 

The prohibition was felt the more bitterly, inasmuch as the 
Christians were excepted from it, and a new church of Jerusalem 

* Some Christian writers add that a temple of Venns was bnilt on the site of 
Calvaiy. 
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sprang up within the walls of ^ia Capitolina. But, though thus 
cut off from their desecrated sanctuary, the Jews soon gave fresh 
proofs of their marvellous vitality. The prohibition of their dis- 
tinctive rites was doubtless no longer enforced under the tolerant 
rule of Antoninus Pius; and, though they offended Marcus 
Aurelius, perhaps by supporting the rebellion of Avidius Cassius, 
we do not read that the philosophic emperor carried his resent- 
ment much beyond the angry complaint, that they were more 
unruly than the Sarmations and Marcomanni. By the close of the 
second century, we find the Jews tliroughout the empire owning 
the jurisdiction of a Patriarch^ resident at Tiberias, whose 
“apostles” visited all the synagogues throughout the empire, 
and whose power Tcrtullian describes as little less than a king’s ; 
while those to the cast of the Euphrates were organized under a 
“ Prince of tlie Captivity,” who was installed with a pomjp that 
recalled tlie splendours of David, and whose 'dominion reached to 
Jewish colonics settled within the bounds of China. 

Tlie erection of Hadrian’s new colony at JcriAalem marks the 
epoch of the final separation lietwecn the Jews and Christians ; 
and Hadrian was the first emperor who fully recognised tlic Chris- 
tians as a religious party independent of the Jews. The ultimate 
profanation of the hill of Zion taught to all who could understand 
it this one lesson, above every otlier, — that the time was come for 
local worship to give way to a spiritual system of religion, — ^the 
lesson tauglxt by the Divine Pounder of tlie new religion to the 
Samaritan woman at the foot of Gcrizim: — “B6Iieve me, the hour 
cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusa- 
lem worship the Fatlier .... The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truthJ*'* These, as the Scripture teaches, wftre to be His true 
temple : nor is it less significant of the direct working ofTOivinc 
Providence, that the final desecration of God’s ca!^thly sanctuary 
was not made till the “ living stonfts ” of his “ spiritual house ” 
were collected in every provincc^of the Roman empire. Nav more, 
the scarcely perceptible growth by ^yhlch we find Christianity 
spread throughout the world ii^ about a century from our Lord’s 
ascension afibrds on equally striking illustration^o^His comparison 
of His kingdom to leaven, of His declaration that “ the kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation,” because it differs from 
every other system of religion by being miMn men. 

After the first records of evangelic success in the Acts of the 
Apostles, it is surprising how little specific information is pre- 
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served to us of the spread of Christianity; nor does tradition add 
to the narrative of St. PaiiPs labours any satisfactory account of 
the other Apostles. It is a^ced that Peter sealed his testimony 
by crucifixion, as his Master had predicted,* during the Nerohian 
persecution ; and the weight of evidence seems in favour of the 
view that he suffered at Rome. But, that he could only have 
visited Rome towards the very close of his life, is proved not only 
from the absence of the direct testimony of the Fathers, or of any 
incidental notice of his labours in the Epistle to the Romans — 
such as that by ^hich Paul confirms tho tradition that Peter 
taught at Corinth f — ^but by the internal evidence of his first epistle. 
Its address to the strangers scattered abroad through Asia Minor 
indicates that his chijef field of labour was among the Jews of the 
eastern dispersion; and the salutation sent from Babylon at its 
close proves that the Apostle,* at a time which a]>|)cars to have 
been near the end oi his carcei^ was resident at one of the places 
to which that great name had been transferred, t We can scarcely 
be far wrong in Supposing that Peter was spreading “ tly Gospel 
of the circumcision ” among the Jews of the far East, while Paul 
was carrying ^‘the Gospel of the uncircumcision ” to the Gentiles 
of tho remote West ; and we may be permitted to believe that 
the two Apostles were at last brought together at Rome, to close 
the labours which had sometimes even forced them into collision, 
in the fellowship of martyrdom. Painters have imagined Peter 
and Paul together in the Mamcrtine prison, and tradition lias 
recorded a childish legend of tlie fate which their united prayers 
brought upon Simon Magus, when ho opposed his juggleries to 
their preaching; but history has preserved no memorial of a scene 
which would Iftive surpassed in interest the converse of Ridley and 
'‘Latimer at^ the fctake. Tho .remarkable coincidence, by whicli 
Paul and Peter suficred about the^same time at which Seneca fell 
a victim to fno same tyrant, might suggest — ^liad we space to 
pursue it — an instructive coifiparison of the spirit and teaching of 
the Apostles and the Philosopher|§ However great tho contrast 
between the energy of feie^ new faith and the despair of expiring 
heathenism, tliey have at least oijb point of harmonious contact. 
In opposition tp the utter depravation of morals which marked his 

• John XXL 18, 19, 

t I Cor. i. 12. Conversely, the allnxion of Peter to Paul (2 Pet. iii. 16) furnishes 
a proof of the interest with which tho Apostles watched each other's labours. 

t 1 Peter v. 16. Tho notion that the apostle is refening to Romo, ns the mystic 
Babylon, is purely arbitmiy. g Sec Mcrivnle, vol. vi. p. 292. 
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ago, Seneca continually aaserts those first principles of truth which 
the Author of our being has inscribed upon the conscience ; often 
in the very words w'hich St Paul made ilie basis of his appeal to 
the heathen world at Atlieiis. 

Th^ third of the three greatest apostolic names is that of St. 
John, whose life, it has been well said, seems at first sight 
shrouded in an atmosphere of religious awe which we cannot pene- 
trate ; in him the earthly seems so completely absorbed into the 
heavenly, — ^the character, the Uioughts, tlie language of the disciple 
so lost in that of the Master, — ^that we trembly to draw aside the 
veil from tliat Divine friendship . . . 

As he who looks in Lent, 

And strives with s(}j|irching koii how iie may see 
The sun ill his eclipse, and Uirough decRne 
Of seeing lusclli poycr of sight, so I 
Gazed on that last respleudhiicc.” * 

And yet none of the Apostles lias a more important place in 
the history of the Church and of the World. It is to St. John 
that w^owe the picture of tlic various types which Christianity 
assumed in the seven most important Churches of the East ; it is 
lie who is signalized as the first champion of the truth against 
the heresies wliich sprang from the union of Jewish prejudice with 
oriental mysticism ; and, above all, it was he who received, for 
future ages, that “ llevclation of Jesus Christ, which God gave 
him to show unto his servants things which must shortly come to 
pass,” in the figures of which, when in due fime expounded by 
Him who alone is worthy to take the book, and open its seals,” 
will be found the key to the whole mystery of Divine Providence. 
“ It was not till the rcmovjd of St Peter and St^Paul from the 
scene of their earthly labours, that there burst upon the whole 
civilized world that awful train oi' calamities, which,»brG4lpiig as 
it did on Italy, on Asia Minor,* and on Palestine qjmost simulta- 
neously, though under the most ^ilFcrent forms, was regarded 
alike by Roman, Christian, and Jew, as the manifestation of the 
visible judgment of God. It '^as now, if we may trust the testi- 
mony alike of internal and external jifoof, in the interval between 
the death of Nero and tlic fall of Jerusalem^ when the roll of 
apostolical epistles seemed to have licen filially closed, when every 
other inspired tongue had been hushed in the grave, that tliere 
rose from the lonely rock of Patmos that solemn voice which 

* Stanley : Sermons and Essays m ths Aimtolic Aye : u work to bo carefully 
perused as lui cx{K>sition of the ^irit of tills ]H:riod of sacred histoiy. 
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mingled with the storm whicli raged around it, as the dirge of an 
expiring world ; that under the ^ red and lowering shy,’ which 
had at lost made itself understood to the sense of the dullest, 
there rose that awful vision of coming destiny which has reccivccl 
the expressive name of the Revelation of SL John the Dii^e.” 
The view thus eloquently expressed involves the supposition that 
the banishment of St. John to the island of Patmos occurred in 
the persecution of N^ero ; the more usual opinion placing it under 
Domition.* Dc tliis as it may, there seems but little doubt that 
we have to discriminate in the Apostle John the two characters of 
the “ son of thunder,” reproving tlic growing comiptions of the 
Churches, and doing battle with the “ many antichrists ” that hml 
already {irisen, and “ the beloVed disciple,” whose last testimony was 
again and again delivered in the Church of Ephesus, when he had 
to be borne into its midst in a litter,-^-^ My little children, love one 
another.” The fornwr cliaracier, and the nature of the heresies 

i ' 

that called it forth, appear hi the epistles to the seven Churelies of 
the province of,.Asia — Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, T&yatira, 
Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodicea, — of which only two, those oif 
Smyrna and Philadelphia, escape all censure, while that of Sardis 
is so far gone, as “ to have a name to live, being really dead.” 
The same spirit of indignation against heresy flashes forth amidst 
the utterances of love in the epistles ; and the gosp(3l, which is 
supposed to have been the Apostle’s last composition, was designed 
to reprove that union of Jewish prejudice with heathen philosophy, 
which forms the tj'pc of the latest heresies of tho apostolic age, 
adding to the simpler historical accounts of the life of Christ by 
the three first evangelists, the higher argument of His eternal 
power and godI\cad, of His^pcrpetual presence through the Spirit 
with the church, qs the life, the light, the truth, and the only 
way toihe Father. * ,, 

The details qf the errors thus combated must be left to the 
special department of ecclesiastical history. It is enough hci*e 
to say that the .beginning of tho corruption of Christianity 
was simultaneous with its gcner&l diffusion, and that all its 
heresies, during the apostolih age, had their origin in a Judaizing 
spirit, which a^suiped three different types. The first was the 
attempt of Jewisfh Christians to maintain for themselves, and to 
impose upon converts from heathenism, tho yoke of Jewish observ- 
ances, and especially of circumcision, and to nullify the funda- 

• Stanley, pp., 247—8. Our plan does not admit tlio discussion of tho question 
conceming the earlier or later date of the Apocalypse. 
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inci^tal Christian doctrine of grace by insisting on that X3erfcct 
obedience to the law, as the condition of acceptance with God, 
which it was the very purpose of the law to prove men unable to 
render and so to bring tliem, guilty before Grod, to accept the 
righteousness of faith. Tlie readers of St. Paul’s epistles are 
familiar with the unceasing conflict which he maintained against 
these opponents, who, otter resisting his gospel in Palestine, in 
Asia, and at Corinth, carried their antagonism to such a length 
at Rome, as to preach Christ of contention, not sincerely, sup- 
posing to add affliction to his bonds.” “ Tliis,” as Dr. Stanley 
observes, “ is the latest direct mention in the* New Testament of 
that peculiarly personal hostility to St. Paul, that zeal for the law 
and circumcision, which marked the* earlier stage of the Judaizing 
Christians ; subordinate traces of it may indeed be found after- 
wards, but it is no longer the propinent asx)ect which it wears in 
tlio apostolic writings ; whetlier from tho absence of the fuel 
which liad once been furnished to its energies by the pci'sonal 
presence and activity of its great opponent, or, as,is more i)robablc, 
from ift absorption into the new fonus in which it henceforward 
clothed itself.” 

But tlie Apostolic Church Avas troubled with a Jewish liber- 
tinism, as well as a Jewish Pharisaism; and the opponents, who 
had sacrificed Christ for fear of Ccesnr, were succeeded by false 
disciples, who found in Christian liberty an excuse for the disso- 
lution of social and political bonds, and the lu^e of a millennium 
of sensuality and self-will. Tlie chief seat of this heresy was in 
the province of Asia, where the Jewish synagogues liad been 
brought into close contact with the remnants of Hellenic liberty 
and the i)racticc of oriental licentiousness; biij; it had spread 
also to Rome, as Avas natural from its constajit intercourse wi^ 
the East; and hence, perhajps, Wc may in part aceounUfor the 
imputation of abominable crimes to the Christians by Tacitus. 
St Paul, whose own teaching was perverted to the support of 
these heresies,* began the contest witli them both in Asia t- and at 
Rome;): but that contest wa^ the espocial work of Fctct, Jude, 
and John. The two former Apostles give the most vivid description 
of these filthy dreamers, that defile the fiesl}, despise dominion, 
and speak evil of dignities,” and whose open rejdbtion of all social 

* 2 Peter iii. 16. 

t See the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, and those to Timothy and 
Titos. 

{ Som. ziii. 1—14. 
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and political ties was mingled with the practice of sorcery, and 
with wild theories concerning the unseen world. St. John, in his 
epistles to the seven Asiatic Churches, denounces their leaders, 
though under names now obscure;* for the time had already come 
when specific heresies were known by the names of their authors. 
The tradition that Simon Miigus was the founder of a distinct’ 
sect is doubtful; but we know that St John was engaged in direct 
conflict with the Jewish heretic, Cerinthus, as the chief teacher 
of this libertinism ; and his Apocalypse is believed by some to 
have been designed as a refutation of the heresiarch’s dream of a 
millennium at once Jewish and sensual. Finally, when these 
errors began to be further compficated with those speculations of 
oriental phQosophy which were developed in the following age into 
Gnosticism, the Apostle is believed to have recorded in his gospel 
that doctrine concerning the pejison of Jesus Christ which gained 
for hinrthe surname of Tkeologiis^ that is, he who maintained that 
“ the Word was God.” f The last days of the beloved discdplc, 
at Ephesus, are adorned with legends of various degrees of beauty 
and credibility. He probably died in extreme old age, about the 
close of the first century, tlie last survivor of the Apostles. Tlio 
traditions concerning the labours of the other Apostles are too 
uncertain to find a place in a work where there is not space to 
discuss their value. 

At the close of ttie New Testament we have a greni. bn^ak in the 
history of the Church as recorded by itself. It seems as if Divine 
Providence had pirrposely drawn a distinct line of dcmarralion 
between the authoritative teaching of the Apostles and Evange- 
lists, who were commissioned directly by Christ and attested by 
miraculous gifti^ and that second period, in which the Church was 
left to the written ^word and her ordinary teachers, witli tlie un- 
seen fhfiiogh eVer present guidaUce of the Holy Spirit. We have 
just enough in^rmatiou to trace tlie continuity of the chain of 
Christian testimony, across thi^ dividing line, from the Apostles to 
those who, from having enjoyed their teaching, ore called tlie 

* f 

* Though we do not know who is meant by “ that woman Jezebel,” tho choice of 
the name and the de-Yfription of her practices are as expressive os tho comparison of 
the heretics, in Peter enj Jude, to the men ofSodom, tlie followers of Koruh, and the 
hireling prophet Rabbin. The sect of tho Nicolaitans is supposed hy some to signify 
the followers of llalaam, of whoso name NicUus is probably, though not certainlyi 
a Greek translation. 

+ It is a curious example of the historical clement in. etymology, that the little 
Turkish village, which stands with the aito of Ephesus, b^rs tho name Aijaaaluk, 
which is but a modification of *Aym eedAoyos. 
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Apostolic Fathers^ namely, Clement of Rome,* Ignatius, bishop 
of Antioch, and Polyoabp, bishop of Smyrna. The cormptions 
and heresies at which we have glanced called for correction in the 
fires of persecution; and it has always been regarded as a striking 
indication of God’S providential government of His Church, that 
it should have formed on exception to the usual tolerant policy of 
the Roman governments ; as if it were decreed that the Supremo 
Spiritual King should not be confounded with the host of foreign 
deities whom Rome was ready to receive into licr Pantheon, nor 
His Kingdom fail to be established, as He had* himself predicted, 
through the “ much tribulation ” which at once purified and 
attested His servants’ faith. Tlie eipuncration of Ten Great Per^ 
secutions^ during the first •three centuries, after Christ, is an 
example of a common tcndeijey to reduce the facts of history into 
a form moi*e definite than they wil>well bear; and wo have already 
seen reason to question how far the First and Second (under Nero 
and Uomitian) deserve the name o^ general persecutions. It can 
scarcely be doubted, from ^the testimony of th8 apologists, that 
edicts were promulgated against the Christians by both these 
emperors; and we have seen that the Flavian princes made an 
inquisition concerning persons suspected of aspiring to the dignity 
of king of the Jews; but, in proi)ortion as these enqumes brought 
out the absence of any political danger from Christianity, its dis- 
ciples seem to have been left unmolested. 

The vigorous government of Trajan, suspicieus of all associa- 
tions within the empire, naturally pressed the inquisition with 
strictness, and hence sprang the memorable correspondence be- 
tween the emperor imd the younger Pliny respecting the Christians 
in Bithynia4 That province was largely i)cople(f by Jews, who 
had probably followed as commergial speculators in^tho track of 
the Roman armies, and who ftrnishcd many converts to TEo new 

* It is altogether a matter of coiijocturo wlwter Cfcmens, the fullow-labonrer of St. 
Paul, was the Clement^ who is reckoned ns the tliinl bislioji of Homs from Peter 
A.1). 02 — 100 (Uie iiitcrveiiiiij;; uanicK • being Liii^s and Anacletus). fCho only 
genuine remains of Clement are the ^irsl and ^ 0111 ; of the Second JSpi^les to tJie 
Cttrinthia7is ill Greek. 

t Th'c following are the Ten PersoentTons, os reckoned by tcclcsiastical historians : 
— (1) Under Nero, beginning A.D. 64; (2) under Ijtmitian, \.Ti, 95; (3) under 
TraJaUi a.d. 106 ; (4) under Afareue Aureltuo, a.i>. 16G ; (5) under Severus, A.D, 202 ; 
(6) under Alaseimtn, A.n. 23.5 ; (7) under Vecivs, a.d. 250 ; (8) under Valerian^ 
A.D. 258; (0) under Aurclian, a.d. 275; (10) under JHocldian and Maadimaii^ 
A.D. 308. 

t The mainspring of the persecution is seen in the juissage, Pliny, EpiaL x. 96, § 7, 
*':£ccniidum maiidnta tua hetooriaa esse vetuerum.” 

VOL. III. Q Q 
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The philosopher, proceeding to the govcminent of the pro- 
vince, t found himself embarrassed by tho necessity of enforcing 
the laws against the professors of a new religion/ who were accused 
of no other crime. It was the first time he hod had any part in 
inquisitious respecting the Christians; and he hesitated on various 
points, and chiefly whether to punish “the name itself” — the 
mere profession of Cliristianity — ^'^if free from crimes, or the 
crimes cohering, with the name.”]: At first, witli true Boman non- 
chalance, he contented himself with asking those accused of 
being Christians whether they were such, and, on their repeated 
confession, sending them to death. Without much caring what it 
was they confessed, he deempd, he says, the penalty duo, at all 
events, to their persistence and their inflexible obstinacy. But 
finding that this course seemed only to increase their numbers 
and contumacy, while his disoouragemeut of the inquisitions of 
the informers had an opposite etTect, he wi’ites to ask whether the 
emperor approved his course. The letter proves that, by tlic 
beginning of the second century, Christianity had spread so 
widely through Asia Minor, that no explanation of the name 
was needed : the heathen temples began to be deserted, and the 
governor’s concern for the inaterLol interests of his province was 
disturbed by the want of a market for tlie sacrificial victims. TIio 
accused numbered persons of every age, of every rank, and of botli 
sexes; nor had “the contagion of this superstition ” infected only 
tlic cities, the usual centres of new opinions, but even tlio villages 
and the lands. § Fluiy ’s account of the issue of his enquiries into the 
tenets of the accused forms such a testimony to their virtues, thnt 
the letter has been called flic First Apology for Chnstianity. Nor 
is it less valuable for the light it throws, amidst the comparative 
darkness of the Church’s o^vn history, upon her primitive worship. 
Pliny writes that those who were brought before him “ »iffirmcd 
this to be the sum of their fault or error, that they were accus- 
tomed to assemble on a stated day^ before it was light y and to mg 


• Comp. 1 Pet-f i. 1. 

t His govomniuiit placed citlier in A.D,*'108— 105 or 11 1—113. Tlio latter date 

BoeniB the more pi-oliable. 

X From this passage it scorns clear that Pliny shared tho prejudices of his friend 
Tacitus against tho morality of tlio Christians — a fact which enhances the value of his 
estimony to their innocence. 

I Xlio general rule, by which tlic inhabitants of the country districts adhered to 
lieathenism, oftcr the cities of the Empire had become Christian, is still indicated 
l>y our sense of tho word paean, which properly signiQcs a eourUryman, 
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together * a hymn to Chriatj as to God^ and they bound themselves bg 
an oath — not to some crime ^ — but that they mM commit no thefts^ 
nor robberies^ nor adulteries^ nor break their mrdj nor deny a deposit 
Tvhen called upon: having done which, their usage was to depart, 
and to assemble again for a common and gidltless mcaU'* f 
Such was their own account, which the governor t^ted by 
putting to the torture two female slaves, who were said to be their 
servants and all his enquiries detected nothing but what he calls 
immoderate addiction to a porverso superstition. The account, 
thus incidentally preserved by Divine Providendb in tlie words of an 
impartial enemy,* reflects at evei^ point the simple indications of 
the New Testament, — the coming together on the first day of the 
weekj\ before daylight, wliefl even slaves could secure an hour’s 
leisure, and again, when the day’s work was done, to cat the Lords 
Supper ; the prominence given in Cheir wors]^ip to joyful hymns of 
•praise; || the supreme honour and koeship paid to Christ;^ and the 
feUomhip of the saints in the bond of holiness. ^ One might havo 
supposed that such men deserved the protection of the philosophic 
governor and the l)enignant prince ; but iho former would be con- 
tent with nothing sho^ of their abjuring the Christian faith, and 
sacrificing to the image of the emperor ; and Trajan approves his 
proceedings, directing that no inquisition should be made for the 
offenders, t^t informers should be discouraged,** but that those 

a 

* Some take tho phrase sccim invicem to imply tliat responsive or antiphoual sing- 
ing which was a characteristic of Jewish psalmody. « 

t These phrases clearly distinguish the Christian communion from those con- 
spiracies which were cemented by unhallowed rites ; and tho latter may perhaps refer 
to a charge sometimea brought against the Jews, in ancient as well os medieval times^ 
of eiiting the flesh of children. * • 

Tho following is tho text of this invalnablo testimony to primitive Chiistiaiiity 
Adfirmahnnt autem hanc fliisso ” [ho is speaking here of flioso w^ liad recanted] 
** summam vcl culpte suas vel erroris, quod essent sollti stato die ante lucom couvo- 
niro, cormcnqne Christo quasi dco dicero sccuni invicem, seqno •acromento non in 
scclus aliquod obstringere, sed no fiirto, no lat^inio, no adultcria committerent, no 
fidcm faUerent, no depositnm appcllati abnegorent ; quibns pciuctis morem sibi dis* 
ccdcudi fuisso, mrsuscpic od capiendum c|lnim, promiscunm taraeu et innoxityn.'* 

$ Minislraa, perhaps deaconesses, like Phebe, in I&m. xvi. 1. 

§ Acts XX. 7 ; 1 Corinth. xvL 2. Tlie natural* conclusion is that the primitive 
Christiana observed the Lord's Day for worship, but did not attempt to deprive their 
masters of their labour on that day. ]3eforo drawing nn infordhee against the observ- 
ance of the Christian Sabbatic rest by those who have tho whole day at their disposal, 
we should reflect on tho sacrifice which tho early Christiana made to observe it 
at all. 

II Comp. Acts iv. 24—26 ; Kph, v. 19 ; C6L iiL 16 ; James v. 13. 
if This is a fair inference from the phioso yiiom Jka, without insisting on too litoral 
an interpretation of words which may be Pliny's own 
** Those informers appear to have been generally Jews. 


Q Q2 
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who were convicted should be punished, unless they denied that 
they were Christians, in which case, however suspected in the 
past, they might obtain pardon by supplicating the gods of Rome. 
The distinct testimony of Pliny to tho numbers who sought safety 
in abjuration indicates, thus early, a large element of instability, 
which will not sm*prise tho careful reader of the Epistles of Peter 
and John to the Asiatic Churches. 

But all the more admirable is the constancy of those who 
.rejected the contemptuous clemency, by whicli they were at once 
admitted to mercy if they would only deny their faith. It should 
also be observed that Trajan carefully abstains from laying down 
any general rule beyond the •'case referred to him by Pliny. Ho 
probably regarded tho Christians onljr as members of one of those 
illegal societies which he was always resolved to put dowm. But 
the growing troubles of the East, and especially the commotions 
among the Jews, whose expcctetion of a deliverer was well known, — 
the calamities that happened so repeatedly in various parts of tlie 
empire, concurring with the general expectation cherished by the 
Christians of the approaching end of tlic world, — ^liad a tendency 
to inflame the fanatic hatred of tlie pcojile, and the suspicion of 
the emperor, towards them. This general agitation was jierhaps 
ta motive, in addition to the aggressions of i\ii*tliia, for Trajan’s 
repairing in person to the East; and it seems to liavc been 
amidst the alhrm caused by the great earthquake at Antioch, that 
tho venerable bishoj) of tliat lirst Gentile Cliurcli, Junatius, wlio 
is said to have been a disciple of St. John, was brought before 
Trajan, or ratlier presented liimsclf wben lie lieard that lie was 
sought for, refiising to seek safety in flight. After a most interest- 
ing colloquy with the emperor, in which he “ witnessed a good 
confesfiion,”' Ignatius was condemned to lie tliiwii to the lions at 
Rome, and, dqriiig the Jong journey to the capital, his thoughts 
were ilivided between the care of the Churches, whom he comforted 
with his prescuce or his letters, and the fear that the mterccssiun 
of his 'friends might dtqii-ivo him of the crown of miutyrdom. His 
death took place amidst tin. riot of tlie Saturiialian festival, pro- 
bably in A.n. 1 15.* Amidst the nameless victims of this tliird 
persecution,” Ignatius shines forth as the proto-maifyr of tho post- 
apostolic Church ; unless wu aro to assign that Iionour to the 

* For an account of tlic interesliug Uisenssion .concerting tlic B}rarions and genuine 
Epistles of Ignatius, and the important liglit Uirowii upon it by the recent discovery 
of the Syriac version of tho Fipislle-s, Iho reader is refcrreii to the works of Dr. Cure* 
tun, and criticisms upon them in various reviews. 
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bishop of Jcrnsalem, Simeon, the son of Glcophas, who is said by 
Eusebius to have been crncificd, on a charge preferred by certain 
Jews. • 

The tide of popular prejudice was at length stemmed, and a fair 
hearing secured for the calumniated sect, by Hadrian's philosophic 
spirit of enquiry. During the emperor’s visit to Athens, he listened 
to the apologies of Quaduatus and Aristides;* and having learned 
to distinguish the Christians from the Jews, he issued an edict, that 
the former should not be molested, except when convicted of crimes 
independent of their religion. Die favour of the emperor naturally 
increased the malice of Jewish enemies. The Christians of Pales- 
tine suflered severely for tlieir refusal to join the insurrc(jtion of 
liarcoehebas ; and throughout the Empire generally they were 
accused of impious and abominable crimes, ifi order to bring them, 
under the penalties of Iliidriun’s ^dict. In reply to these calum- 
nies, Justin Martyr, a converted heathen# pliilosopher, bom at 
Neapolis in Samaria, addressed to Antoninus Pius the first of the 
extant ApolngieH for the Chn^^tian Faithj about a.^^ 151 ; and Anto- 
ninus enforced his policy of toleration by proclamations aildressed 
to various Greek states, in which the Christians appear to have 
suffered molestation from the Jews. The very (lifferent spirit 
manifested, as wo have S(?cn, by Marcus Aurelius called forth a 
second Apology from Justin MartjTjf besides those of Attienaoo- 
RAS, a converted Athenian philosopher, Tatian, an Oriental 
rhetorician, TiiEorniLUS, bishop of Antioch, and solne others no 
longer extant. ^ • 

Die increasing boldness wdth which these Apologists asserted, 
the superiority of Christianity to heathen philosophy caused exas- 
peration rather than conviction to the proud impcqal Stoic, while 
the calamities of pestilence and barbarian inroaijs seemed to claim^ 
like the conflagration of Bomj nnfler Nero, an cxpiatoryiioffering 
tto the deities of the Capitol. Aurelius regarded the crime of 
Christianity, the crime of refusing ,to worship the gods, not as an 
outbreak of turbulence and disobeiiience, but as an insult to the ma- 
jesty of the national divinities afid tho proeminence of the national 
cult As a philosopher, ho chcrishcM himself no faith in tho 
deities of tho Capitol; but as emperor, ho paid not the less respect 
to the fabled objects of vulgar adoration ; nor coifld he excuse the 
horror with which the Christians shrank from joining formally iu 

* Theso Apolttgics are no longer extant. 

t Of tho other works of Jiistini the most important is his wiih ili€ Jew 

Tryplum, in answer to Jewish objections to Christianity. 
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a service whidi the chief of the state deemed mnocent and deco- 
rous. The firmness of the Christians seemed to Aurelius strange 
and unnatural. He scanned it as a marvel, before he rcseifted it 
as a crime.”* Hence it was that the revival of superstitious 
observances, under the prevafib^g alarm for the state of the empire, 
was coupled with edicts against the Christians as public enemies. 

^ Whatever doubt exists about the extent of former persecutions, tliis 
at all events was both general and intense throughout the empire. 
Torture, death, indignities, and confiscations, were inflicted on the 
Christians, without respect of sex or age, upon informations laid by 
their Jewish and heathen adversaries. It is now that the affecting 
records of the catacombs of Home begin to testify to the secret wor- 
ship of the Christians, who wSre buri(^ in tliose recesses, of which 
Jerome says, — “ The mils on each side are lined with the dead, and 
so intense is the darkness that we ma)^ almost realize the words of 
the prol)het, ^ They go down alive into helL’ ”t Among tlie most 
distinguished sufferers were JifSTiN Martyr, who was put to death 
at Home about i^\e same time that Mklito was slain at Sardis, 
and Polycarp, the disciple of St. John and friend of Ignatius, 
was committed to the flames at Smyrna (a.d. 166 ). The stoiy of 
his martyrdom rivals in noble pathos that of Eleazar in the Maccn- 
basan age; and, like him. Polycarp replied to the humane in- 
stances of tlie praBtor, who urged him at the last moment lo save 
hie life by reviling Christ, “ Four score and six years have I seized 
Him, and He nevei: did me wrong : how then can I revile my King 
and Saviour?” Not less affecting is the letter written by the 
Christians at Lyon and Vienne in Gaul to the Churcli of Ilome, 
relating the persecution by which they were almost destroyed, aii(l 
especially the martyrdom of Pothiniis, bishop of Lyon, at the age 
of ninety, with hh fellow-sufferers Ponticus and Blandiiia. The 
bearer this letter vras a presbyter, named Irenacus, a native of , 
Sni}Tna, and adisciplc of Polycarp. He had removed from Asia tQ( 

* Mcrivide, vol. vii. pp. 612, 613. 

t TheVoUowiug is an iiiscriptlbn belonging to tho persecution of Manms Aurelius : 
— ** In Christ Alexander is not dead, but lives beyond the stars, and his body rests 
in this tomb. J/c lived under the Emperor AiUoninuSt who, foreseeing that gntot 
benefit would result his services, returned evil for good. For, while oil his 
knees, and about to sacrifice to tho true God, ho was led away to execution. 0 sad 
times I in which aaered ritee and prayers, even in caverns, afford no protection to us. 
What can be more wretched than such a life f and what such a death 7 When 
thq^ could not be buried by their friends and idations^at IcngUi they sparkle in 
heaven. Ho has scarcely lived who has lived in Christian times.*' (Seo further The 
Ohwreh in Hie Catoeom^ by Charles Moitlandi M.D.) 
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Gflul, and, after his mission to Homo, he succeeded the martyred 
Fothinus as bishop of Lyon, a post which he continued to fill 
through the reign of Commodus. 

The interval of quiet which the Christians enjoyed under the 
last of the Antonines — ^who seems to have been too intent on his 
pleasures to concern himself al)out {hem — and the rise within the 
Church of the great Gnostic heresy, against which Iremeus wrote, 
may be regarded as marking the epoch of division between the 
Church of the Apostolic Fathers and that of the next age ; a divi- 
sion nearly con'csponding with the close of the second century. It 
is for the ecclesiastical historian to trace the marked change which 
came over the spirit of the Church at this epoch ; the growth of 
worldly elements, tlie higlier ossmnptions of bishops and teachers, 
tlie increase of philosophicsil speculation, the multiplication of 
lieresics, the distinctive characters^ which began to separate the 
Cliurches of the East ^md West^ of Asia and Egyi)t, of Europe 
and Africa, Nor shall we need to traverse again the well-beaten 
ground of controversy concerning the attempt of^the brilliant his- 
torian of the later empire to discover other causes for the rapid 
diiFusion of Christianity, than its own inherent trutli, applied by 
Divine power to a state of society long prepared for its reception 
by Divine Providence. Amidst idl the melancholy scenes which 
history records, there is scarcely one sadder than the self-exposure 
of disingenuous malice made in those celebrated chapters of tlie 
Histary of the Declim and Fall^ unless perhax)S in the conduct of 
the philosophic emperor, who is the historian’s.idol, in his dealing 
with Christianity. 

For Aurelius, with all his claims on our admiration, has the 
unenviable distinction of having deliberately made the wrong 
choice, in the great crisis of the empire’s fate,Jbetween the prin^ 
ciples which alone could save ^t and those which urere huMying it 
to ruin. To his philosophic mind w'as presented the question, 
more momentous than any which ];^ad occupied his predecessors^ 
whether to accept the prospect held out by Christianity for the 
regeneration of society, and thu% to unites the world over which he 
ruled into that universal state — one by the bond of inward life— 
which has been the ideal of philosophic politicos in every age; 
or whetlier to seal tlie fate of the Empire by falling back upon 
a lifeless philosophy, and a false religion whidi had lost its hold 
upon its votaries. His choice, confirmed by the people at large — 
like that already made within the ancient Church by the Jews — 
lost the opportunity to the civilized nations of the ancient world: — 
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^^the kingdom of the earth was taken from them/’ and given to the 
barbarian races. Such was the course appointed by Divine wisdom: 
the new wine had to bo put into new bottles : the native vigour of 
unexhausted nations was the fit instrument of Ood’s further 
designs : and the Church, left^to work out her own course by her 
own principles and her Master’s power, gained more real strength 
by the withholding of the favour of Aurelius than she lost by the 
patronage of Constantine. 

Meanwhile, “ the blood of the martyrs ” had proved the seed of 
the Church ; and Christian communities were to be found from 
the Rhine to the Tigris, and fi.'om the Libyan Desert to the distant 
shores of Britain.* The Churches throughout the Empire, amidst 
the assaults of persecution and the divisions of heresy, were as- 
suming a definite constitution. Not to concern ourselves with 
disputed points concerning thp inteknal government into which 
the Church now settled, it deserves our special notice, that 
Christians agreed to adopt one authoritative written rule of faith, 
in the Canon of «pie New Testament, just at the time when their 
Jewish antagonists were engaged in elaborating and overlaying the 
Old Canon by giving a body to their system of tradition. It 
is not our province to discuss the formation of the Canon, nor the 
grounds on which it is accepted, in its collected form, as the 
“ New Covenant of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.*” It is 
enough to mark the great crowning fact in the rise of Christianity, 
tliat, by the end of tlie Second Century, the believers possessed a 
Book as the standard of their faith, and tlie rule of tlieir life. 

* The time has gone by when it was iicnessaTy to correct tlio popular oiTor which 
confounds the mission of St. Augustin to the heathen EnglLsli with the first intro- 
duction of Christiaaity into Britifiu. Among the many interesting records of the 
British Church in tho^Boman period — a Chiircli which sent bishops to gcucral 
councils, ipuislicd martjrs (such as St. Alban), and produced the hercsiarch Pelagius 
— ^wo may mention, os belonging to this epoclf, the religious councction said to havo 
been formed by tlilB Britisli priuco Lucius with Eloutlicrius, bishop of Romo about 
A.D. 171—185 (Beda, Hist. Eccl. i. 4)., 
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AOCX88IOK AKD PIATH Of PMETlNAX-^llf raSTOBIAHS BILL TDS EXPIRE TO HWIVS 
JULIANUS^VmoAyLhXim of OLODIUS ALBIXUS, PESCEVNIOS EIOER abb SBPTIXIirS 
SEVKRUS—BTiVmva UARCIISS ON ROME— JBLIANUS DESKRTED AND SLAIN— OLOOIUB 
ALDIEUS NAXKI) CJESAR— DKPXfl AND DEATH OP NV3ER AND ALBINOS— PARTHIAN 
EXPEDITION UP SEVERUS— Ills NSW PR^TORIAN OBARD, AND RKUXATION OP DIS- 
CIPLINE— DEATH OF PLAUirANUE— EXPEDITION TO CALEDONIA— DEATH OP SEVBRDS 
^CAhACALLA AND CfEM— TUKTR KItAaL HATRED— XURDBR OF GETA— ITRANNT 
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OF Rome's one thousand tears— her present condition, and approaouino fall. 

Tnx last experiment of a constitational entire *had been tried 
and had faQcd. Hopeless from the first, through the utter comip> 
tion of the whole social sj'stcm, and deprived of its last chance by 
the rejection of tho reno\’ating power of Christianity, it had been 
stifled by the tyranny of Commodtis, iiud exUngoished ih his 
blood. Wc now enter on a 2 )criod of nndi8gai8e4 military despotism, 
a form of government whic]^ do(!& not purchase by its 4)lood8hed 
and tynmy even the finut claimed for it of fimi order. For, as 
wo have hod ahondant proof siqpc tlie maxim was uttered by 
Gibbon, << every military government floats between tlie extremes * 
of absolute monoreby and wild democracy;” and often, he might 
have added, combines the vices of thA twa Still, as after the fill 
of Nero and Domitian, there \rero some who fondly dreamed of a 
restoration of tho Republic; and this time the*con8pirat(OT were 
prepared with a worthy succor to the empire In FEsmAX, the 
prrfect of the city, and now almost the sole snrvivor of the ancient 
connsdl^ of Marcus Anrdins. Ronsed^in the dead of night by 
Leotns and Edectns, he showed more readiness to submit to the 
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doom, of which he at first supposed them the messengers, than to 
accept the purple which they came to offer. His reign began on 
the 1st of January, A.n. lOp, amidst the joyful acclamations of the 
people and the sullen acquiescence of the pnetorians ; but he had 
only hod time to give promise rof a rule as just and beneficent as 
that of Nerva, when he was murdered in a sedition of the pras- 
torians, on the eighty-sixth day after the death of Commodus 
(March 28fli). 

Tlie pnetorians -now exhibited the principle of military despo- 
tism in its last depUi of degradation, by offering the empire for 
sale, and the purple was bought ..by Dinius Jultanus, a wealthy 
Senator, at the price of a donative of about 200/. to each soldier. 
Cut the shameful bargain disgusted j;he capital, and raised the 

egions of the provinces in revolt. Each of the three armies 
which claimed to hold the balance of l)Ower set up its own candi- 
date, blodius Albinus'in Britain, .Fcscennius Niger in Syria, and 
L. Sbptimius Sevkuus in lllyticum. Each was an experienced 
general, and at the head of three legions ; but Severus, the ablest 
of the three, was witliin ten days of Home by forced marches; 
and he strained every nerve to use his advantage. Pro- 
claimed by the legions of Pannonia on the 13th of Ajiril, he 
advanced to Intcramna, only seventy miles from Home ; and sent 
fonvard his demands for tlic punishment of the murderers of IVt- 
tinax. The prmtorians abandoned their nominee, and the Senate 
declared for Severjus, who entered Rome without opposition. 
Didius^Julianus was* beheiided in a chamber of the palace, after a 
reign of sixty-six days (June 2, a.d. 193). The ))rmtoriau guards 
were surrounded and disbanded ; and Pertinax was honoured AvitJi 
a splendid funeral and apothbosis. 

.The man whose rapid decision thus raised him to the 2 )urple wfis 
bom at the ailcient Punic colony and Roman conventus of Leptis 
in Africa in a.d.<146. To great military ability ho added a good 
acquaintance both with Greek and Homan literature, and a splendid 
* taste for public buildings and popidar shows. But his cliaractcr 
is darkened by the stain of cruelty; and he was addicted to foreign 
superstitions and magic arts, llis wife Julia Domna is said to 
have favoured Clu^tianity. Severutf was less imimlar, and, as far 
as we can detect the trath from the evidence of the writers who 
celebrated the successful cause, loss deserving of poimlarity tlian 
one of the competitors with whom he had now to deal. Tlie other 
was easily duped. 

Clodios Albinus had enjoyed the confidence of Aurelius, and 
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BBIGN OF SBPTIMTOS SEVERUS. 
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bod declined iho dignity of Caesar, offered to him by Commodns. 
On a premature report of that princess death, he had Wangued his 
■troops on tlic evils of despotism, and,. amidst their acclamations, 
proclaimed himself, like Galba, the lieutenant of the Senate 
and People. So strong was his position, that Soverus thought it 
prudent to offer him, with the title of Caesar, the succession to 
the empire, while he marched against Pcscennius Niger. That 
general, beloved by his troops and the provincials, had secured 
the adhesion of the Ciistern provinces and the alliance of the kings 
beyond the frontier; and Niebuhr observes that the force of 
circumstances was already tending towards a separation of tte 
East from the West. But the vigour of Severus post{)oned tlie 
first division of the cnipirerfor another century. Like Alexander, 
he defeated his rival’s generals at the Hellespont, and himself 
at Issus, where the death o1^ Nigsr ensured the submission of all 
tlic Ecost, and Severus crossed S\e Euphrates, gaining i^me suc- 
cesses against the Arabs of Mesopotamia (a.d. 104). Byzantium 
alone held out, till reduced by fiiinine ; and its»threc years’ resist- 
ance was punished by the slaughter of the inhabitants and the 
destruction of the city (a,d. 196) 

Severus now seized the pretext of a real or pretended plot 
against his life, to declare war upon Clodius Albinus ; whom he 
defeated in a great battle at Lyon, where 150,000 Homans fought 
upon belli siilos.’ Albinus, mortally w'oundcd, i^as trampled to 
death by the horses 197). He had been the rcal favourite 
of the Senate; and no less tlian forty-one senators, besidiss many 
of the (ihief men of Gaul and Spain, were put to death by the 
victor. After the fall of Albinus, Severus returned to the East to 
make war with Parthia, took Ctesiphon (a.d. 198); and received the 
submission of the kings of Mesopotamia and*Arabia. His letiirn 
to Home was marked by thart persecution of the ChristRuis, which 
called forth the Ajw/offy ot Tertulltan (a.d. 2B2); and his vic- 
tories were comuicniorated by theP splendid triumphal arch; whlbb 
forms one of the noblest imperial monuments.* 

Severus could justly boast that jjo liad restored peace to the 
empire; and the creed which grants absolution for duplicity and 
cnielty in gaining sovereignty, if only it ceases to be exercised 
with wanton tyranny, may be satisfied with* his government, 
llecent disorders were repaired by wise laws, and justice was firmly 
administered. But the pains which Severus took to claim the 
titles of the Antonines only made the contrast greater between the 
* The iVrch of Scplinuis Severas was dedicated In a.d. 203. 
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foundations of his power and theirs. £Ee threw aside all deference 
to the Senate, and re-established an undisguised military des- 
potism. The disbanded praetorians were replaced by a new guard, 
four times as numerous ; and Itome was overawed by the presence 
of 50,000 barbarian troops, Whom tho emperor was obliged to 
humour by a relaxed discipline and increased pay. The praBtorians 
were soon more than ever masters of the empire. The commander 
of this force was naturally die chief minister of the emperor, 
wielding a power that might vie with his own; and tho first 
captain, Plautinus, though connected with Sevems by ties of 
country, long favour, and the marriage of his daughter Flautilla 
with the emperor’s son, wiis ])ut to death for a plot against his 
master’s life (a.d. 203). He was succeeded as praetorian prefect 
by the great jurist Pa])inianus. The change made by Severus in 
the government of Italy by the appointment of a corrector (appa- 
rently a judicial officer) in each of the four districts formed by 
Hadrian, is very obscure. 

After seven yes&'s spent in peace at Borne, Scveriis was sum- 
moned to the extremity of tho empire by the irruptions of the 
Caledonians upon the 2 )rovincc of Britain; and he seized tlic 
opportunity of carrj^ing to a field of honourable exertion bis two 
sous, Caracalla and Geta, whose dissensions caused him serious 
alarm (a.d. 208).* Though above sixty years of age, and disabled 
by the gout, the emperor was ciirried in a litter at the head of his 
army to the extremity of the island ; but the submission of the 
Highlanders lasted no longer tlian his presence in tlicir country. 
He repaired the Vallim Romammj^ and was preparing for a new 
invasion of Caledonia, when he died at Eboracum (York), in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age and the nineteenth of his reign (Feb. 4, 
A.^). 211). ^ • 

Severus"lcft two sons, of tlic ages 6f twenty-three and twenty- 
two. The elder) Bassianus,} was called M. Aurelius Antoninus, 
after his father’s accession to tife empire; but the great name so 
unworthily bestowed has given way t(> the nickname of Cabacalla, 
given him by the soldiers iioj/i the long Gallic tunic which was his 

favourite dre.ss ; the younger was n^ed Septimius Geta» Both 

• 

* Tlie poems of the bid Gaelic bards, handed down under the name of Ossian, arc 
said to contain allusions to encounters with Caracalla ; but tho treatment to which 
those fragments of tradition have been subjected has made it almost impossible to 
sift out the genuine kernel 
t See p. 504. 

t This name was derived, like tliat of Domitian and others, from his mother's 
fiimily. 
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had been raised, during their father’s life, to the dignity of Au- 
gustus ; hut their mutual hatred, which had grown up from tlieir 
childhood, frustrated all plans for sharing the empire, and Cam- 
calla caused Gcta to he murdered in his mother’s arms (a.d. 212). 
Caracalla then hastened to the prastorian camp, and gained over the 
soldiers, with whom (Jeta had been a favourite, by a lavish dona- 
tive. The jurist Papinian, when required to re-enact tlie part of 
Seneca by composing a defence of the deed, replied that it was 
caaier to commit than to justify a fratricide.” The noble answer 
cost him his life; and with him 20,000 persons of both sexes were 
put to dcatli as the friends of Geta. Caracalla’s reign was worth}' 
of such a beginning. The course he pursued under the imi)ul8e of 
native ferocity and the stings of^ remorse is tlius described by 
Gibbon : — “ It had hitherto been the peculiar felicity of the 
Romans, and in the worst of times their consolation, that the 
virtue of the emperors was active, and thfir vice indolent. Au- 
gustus, Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus visited their extensive do- 
minions in person, and their progress was snarked by acts of 
wisdom and beiicficcnce. The tyranny of Tiberius, Nero, and 
Uomitiaii, who resided almost constantly at Home, or in the 
adjacent villas, was confined to the senatorial and cquesti*ian 
orders. But Caracalla was the common enemy of mankind. He 
left the capital (and he never returned to it) about a year after the 
murder of Geta. The rest of his reign was spent in the several 
provinces of the empire, particularly those of the East, and every 
province was, by turns, the scene of his rapMe and cnielty.” His 
tyranny readied its climax in a general massacfc of the Alcxan- 
driaiis, whose petulant humour hod ^imvoked him by allusions to 
his fratricide. His arrogance was inflamed bf a vain-glorious 
notion of imitating Alexander tlys Great, to ^hom he appears •to 
have borne some personal •resemblance. But our ^ges have 

recorded examples, enough and to spare, of thb wantonness of 
despots ; and we need only add af specimen or two of the sayings 
by which Cai'acalla contributed to the portraiture of his dass. 
Full of the bitterest jealousy of th^ nobles, whom he £)rced to 
attend his progresses, he used to reason thus, when they failed 
to ask favours of him : — “ ft is clear that if you make me no 
requests, you do not trust me : if you do not trust me, you suspect 
me : if you suspect me, you fear me : if you fear me, you hate 
me:” and forthwith he condemned them as conspirators, — a good 
specimen of the sorites in a tyrant’s logic.”* The maxim, which 
* Milman's note on Gibbon, c. vi. 
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is said to hAve been taught him by his father — to secure the 
affections of the army, and to esteem the rest of his subjects as 
of little moment” — ^was carried out to the most fatal relaxation 
of discipline. Like most of tlie worst tyrants, Goracalla was 
addicted to foreign superstitions ; and it was on a pilgrimage 
from Edcssa to tlie Temple of the Moon at Carrhas, that he was 
murdered by Martialis, an agent of the prastorion prefect, Opilius 
Macrinus (March 8th, A.D. 217). His mother, Julia Domna, 
whose virtue and ability had preserved order in those ports of 
the empire not curbed with GaracaUa’s presence, put herself to 
death. Disgusting as ore the aimals of such a reign, it forms an 
epoch in the constitutional history of liome. By tlic extension of 
full citizenship to all the frch inhabitants of the empire, Gora- 
calla removed the last* vestige of its peculiar character as an im- 
perial Gity, ruling its subject cqpmiurftics from the Gapitol. The 
motive for this act was to incrcyisc the produce of the succes- 
sion duty of five per cent., which Augustus had imposed on the 
property of citizene. 

Mackinus was reluctantly elevated to Ihe puride by the soldiers, 
whom he won by donatives, and accepted by tlie Senate with the 
jealousy natm*ally felt towards a mere knight. The attempt to 
restore discipline in the army sealed liis fate ; and the licentious 
soldiery, whom he had neglected to disperse from the Syrian 
capital, found a new candidate in tlie family of Sovenis. Julia 
Meesa, the sister of Julia Domna, banished by Macrinus from 
Antioch, had retired'to Emesa, with lier two daughters, Soiomias 
and Mammasa, and an immense fortune. There the son of 
Sommias, while officiating as priest of the Sun, attracted the 
notice of the soldiers by his'^eat beauty and his resemblance to 
Garacalla. He bone that emperor’s original name, Bassianus,* 
with his 1:)wn' cognomen of Avitus;i.and Mmsa connived at the 
belief that he wAs Garacalla’s son. The free use of her treasures 


* This was Iho name of his great-grandfather. His full name was Varius Bas- 
siamis ATitus. Tlio following talde exhibits fno rcliitionships at one view 

^Bassianus. 


Septiicius Sjsvxrvs Inip.=i=JuliA Domna. Julia Mnsa^Ayitus 


Cabacalla Imp. Gkta Imp. Variii8=FSoajmias. Mainma!a=pG6ssiii8 

Maicollus ' Marcianus. 

ElaoabaliIs I inp. A lexanoeb Sevbbus Imp* 
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did the rest Avitus was proclaimed by the army of Emesa, as his 
father’s successor and avenger, under the name of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus (May 16, a.d. 218), and his cause was espoused by 
many of the Syrian garrisons. Still Macrinus was at the head of 
a formidable force, as ho marched %rom Antioch to meet his rival ; 
and his soldiers fought well. But the battle was decided by his 
own precipitate flight He was overtaken in Bithynia, and put to 
death, with his son Diadumcnianus (June 7, ad. 218). 

The youthful victor, who became emperor at the age of four- 
teen, or at the most seventeen, and was put to death within four 
yccors, obtained in that brief Ipace a reputation more loathsome 
than almost any other prince of ancient or modem times. He is 
gibbetted in history by Aie name of ECiA.OABALUS,* which he 
assumed from the god whpm he served, and whom he raised to 
an equality with the Capitoline Jhpiter, wljilc the kindred worship 
of Astarte was imported from Carthage, and the mystic marriage 
of the deities was celebrated in tlicir temple on the Palatine. The 
new emperor, wintering at Nicomedia in Bithynia, gave time for 
the rumours of liis obscene luxury and superstition to reach Home, 
and confirmed them by sending forward his portrait, which showed 
him painted and dressed in the most degrading style of oriental 
effeminacy. The worst features of tyranny and idolatry, gathered 
from every part of the known world, with their attendant train of 
unutterable vices in undisguised obscenity, ivcre now collected in 
the capital of the empire, as if to contrast^Hie dying agonies of 
heathenism with the growing triumphs of Christianity. In his just 
exposure of the disregard for decency which marked tho Bomon 
tyrants. Gibbon has omitted — as one of his editors has pointed 
out — to notice the one restraining influence upon later despots. 
“ In tlie most savage times, and the most corrui>t cqprts, since 
the introduction of Christianity, there have bqpn no Neros or 
Domitians, no Commodus or Elagabalus.” It is needless to 
pollute our pages with the unnafiiral abominations which before 
long disgusted even the soldiery, tlie ^norc so by contiost with 
the virtues of Alexianus, the cousin of tlie emperor and son of 
Mamma, whose adoption, by the name of M. Aurelius Alexander, 
under the advice of Julia Mmsa, postponed tfie •emperor’s fete llhr 
a time. But jealousy soon led Elagabalus to plot his cousin’s 
death; and the attempt provoked an insurrection of the prae- 
torians, in w'hich the tyrant was slain. His corpse was dragged 

* Heliogahahu is a misnomer arising from the assimilation of the fast iiart of tha 
oriental word to HtUw^ the Greek name of the Sun-god. 
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thTOugh iho streets and thrown into the Tiber ; and the Senate 
performed the superfluous act of branding his memory with infamy. 
The death of Elogabalus probably took place on the 10th of 
March| a.d. 222. 

The praatorians conferred the' purple upon Alexander, who, in 
assuming the name of his great-imclo Severus, aspired to add to 
its fame tlie virtues of Aurelius. Even while warning us rgainst 
the exaggeration of panegyrists, Niebuhr says of him, that his 
nature was the complete opposite of that of ^ cousin. He was a 
young man* of noble character, and very much resembled Marcus 
Aurelius, with this difference, that*' the latter was a s|)ecimen of a 
noble European, the former of a noble Asiatic nature. He was 
bom at ArcaOadsarea in Phoenicia, and' learned the Jjatin language 
at Borne, though he was always looke(J. upon as a Gneculus, and 
not as a JEloman. It is^impossiUe for a man to possess a better 
and purer will, or a nobler heq;t,*tlian young Alexander Severus. 
The beautiful expression of youthful innocence, which beamed in 
his countenance, won even tlic hearts of the rude Boman soldiers.’’ 
His days, begun with devotion in his private chapel of the Boman 
heroes, were occupied in business, not unrelieved with literary 
iDcreations and the practice of manly exercises, and concluded by 
a fntgal supper in the company of virtuous and learned men, 
amongst whom the jurist Ulfjan was conspicuous. This eminent 
man was at the head of a state-council of sixteen senators— an 
institution which hail founded by Hadrian, but had for some 
time fallen into disuse. But the deference of the youtliful emperor 
for his mother left the supremo direction of affairs in the hands 
of Mamma ; anej, while the general testimony to her mlc is vciy 
higli, she is also accused of avarice and oppression. 

%at thc^mort formidable hindzance to the good designs of Alex- 
ander Severus nips the insolence of * the preetorian guards, who 
resented even the attempts of their own favourite to restore their 
discipline. Tlic first year of his reign was disgraced by a tumult, 
or rathef civil war, which ^raged for •■three days in Borne, between 
the people and the soldiery. ® Shortly afterwards, the prmtorians 
chased their new prefect, Ulpian, into the palace, and despatched 
Uta in the emperor^s ams, to avenge the execution of their fomer 
commanders, Ghrestos and Flavian. Another of Alexander’s 
ministars, still more fianons in the history of literature, was 
threatened with a similar fate. Dioh Gabsids, whose admirable 

* DUbtent accounts make liim tlurteen or screntcen at his secession : the latter 

aeema the more ptolnUe. 
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Ilietary of Home is an invaluable authority for the periods of 
which his account is extant in whole or in port,* was the grand- 
son of the great orator, Dion Chrysostom, and the son of a Homan 
senator, Cassius Apronionus. Born at Nicsoa in Bithyuia, in 
A.D. 155, he went to Home aftei^ his father’s death, about a.d. 
180 ; was called to the Senate, and engaged in pleading causes. 
Haying been mdilc and quaestor under Commodus and Severus, ho 
accompanied Caracalla to the East, and was made by Macrinus 
governor of Fergamos and Smyrna. Hetuming to Borne, he was 
consul in a.d. 220 ; imd, on the accession of Alexander Severus, 
lie was employed successively ’as proconsul in Africa (a.d. 224), 
and os legate in Dalmatia (a.d. 226), and Pannonia (a.1). 227). 
His firm enforcement of discipline upon his own legions was now 
iccscnted by the praetorians |^t Home, who demanded the reformer’s 
head. The emperor replied by ridsing Di^n to the consqlship for 
tlie second time, but advised hiiti (o consult his safety by residing 
at a distance from Home; and, on the expiration of his magis- 

* The Iflshrijof Some in Crock (Pwiutucn *Iaropta) ombraced in eighty books the wholo 
|)criod from the landing of ASneos in Italy to Ulo year of Dion's second cousulsliip, 
A.D. 220. Unfortunately only a small |K>rtion of the work has como down to us 
entire. Of the iirst thirty-four books wo possess only fragments ; but since Zonaras 
in his Annals chiefly follows Dion Cassius, wo may rega^ the former work as in a 
great measure an epitome of the IlisUnry. IVe possess a considerable fragment of tlie 
book xxxT., and tlie whole of books xxxvi to liv. inclusive, cofltaiiiing the history 
from the great Mithridatic War to the death of Agrippa ih nc. 10. Of the remain- 
ing books wo have only epitomes by Xiphilixms and others, which is the more to bo 
regretted, as Dion gave a minute account of the events of liis own times. All tho 
best critics concur in a high estimate of Dion’s work. Nidbuhr says, “ If dreams 
stimulated him, as he himself says, to write liistury of the Homan empire, they 
were certainly sent by good spirits, for he had a real vocation as an historian. Ho 
s|ient twelve years in coUccting materials for his work, andiicn more in composing^t. 
He must have been about seventy y(^Ts old when ho attained his teconi consulship, 
and ho probably lived to tho age of nearly eighty. Being a stat|8man, he paid atten- 
tion to many thing? which his predecessors hod been unconcerned about. He must 
have been a perfect master of tho Latin lan^age ; for ho refddcd at Home as a senator 
during a period of from thirty to forty years. Ho felt an interest in, and mailo him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with, the* political history of Home, a thing which no 
rhetorician ever did. Ho went to tho sources themsolvos, and wrote tho early period 
of Boman history quite iiidcpeudently his predecessors, taking Fabius only as his 

guide. Ho has been accused of jcoKo^teia and IrixcupcKOKla in those parts of his worj^s 
where he exposes tho folso pretensions of certain persons to political virtue. 1 bclievo 
that he mistmsted many a man’s sincerity, and judged harshly of him in conse- 
quence ; but at the bottom of sll this there lies a view of human life, hitter indeed, 
hut sound ; aq^ amidst tho corruption of his age, he could not judge otherwise. He 
was no friend of tyranny, as every passage of his history shows, if read witli an uu- 
hUssed mind ; hut a man who, in such circumstances, insists upon destroying by 
fiirce that which is wrong, only wastes his own strength.” 
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tnusy, Dion retired finally to Nicasa (a.d. 229), where he devoted 
his remaining years to his History. 

Alexander Severus manfully combated the mutinons spirit to 
which he at last fell a victim ; and on one occasion he succeeded 
by the old Julian spell of addressing the soldiers as QuiriJtes 
{CUizetis). Meanwhile he found occupation for the turbulent 
soldieiy in consequence of a revolution in the East, which restored 
the power that his Macedonian namesake had overtlirown, and 
hastened the. fall of the Homan empire. The great Soythian 
tribe, tlio Fartliians, who, in the middle of the second centui} 
B.C., had wrested from the Sclencidie tlic eastern half of their new 
empire, and founded a kingdom that had threatened ruin to Home 
herself, had long been losing ground, from causes which, as 
Niebuhr observes, arc not difficult to discover. ^‘It was only a 
repetition of what we frequently sec in Asia. When a pastoral 
nation obtains the sovereignty of a cultivated country, it gradually 
loses its warlike character; it sinks down to a level with the 
subdued, and, although it no longer excels them in bravery, it 
continues for a time to keep them in submission, as though it 
still possessed its former superiority.’’ But the vassal principali- 
ties — ^for tlie Parthian monarchy was founded on feudal principles 
— had gradually fallen away. Tlio power of the Arsacidie, which 
we have seen paralyzed by inteiDsiI discord at the very time when 
it might have wrested the East from Home, had received fatal 
blows from the victories of Trajan, followed up by the repeated 
captures of Ctesiphon by Verus and Septimius Severus. To com- 
plete the ruin of the monarchy, Caracalla took advantage of a 
contest for the throne bct^Kccn the sons of Vologcses IV. ; and 
Artabanus lY., after dethroning his brother Vologeses V., lost 
the flower^of bis tr6oj)s in the war with Home. The peace made 
by Macrinns Ic^ Parthia so exhausted, that her Persian subjects, 
who had adhered amidst persecution to the doctrines of Zoroaster 
and the worship of fire, seized tlie opportunity to regain their 
independence. They foui^^ a leader -in Aiidshib (whom the Greeks 
and Homans call AaTAXEiaffs), the son of an inferior officer nsmed 
Babek, the son of Sassan, whence, the new dynasty were called 
the Sassanida, Afdshir, who had served with distinction under 
Artabanus, had his own cause of quarrel with on ungrateful 
master. Giving out that he was descended from the Achmmenid 
kings of ancient Persia, he assumed tlieir proud titlewof King of 
Kings, after he had gamed* some first successes; and at last a 
decisive battle put an end to the dynasty of the Arsacidm, and 
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established that of the Sassanidae, which reigned from a.d. 220 to 
A.D. 651. Accepted as king in a solemn assembly at Ihictra 
(Balkli)^ Artaxerxes restored the Magian religion, visited in person 
every region between tlie Euphrates, the Oxus, and the Indus, 
and soon became so confident in his strength as to reclaim from 
Borne the western provinces of the ancient Persian empire. But 
one reply was possible ; and Alexander Severus set out for the 
East in a.d. 231. The history of Ilerodian declares, apparently 
with truth, tliat, of the three armies which the emperor led into 
Mesopotamia, one was annihilated, and the other two were com- 
pelled to retreat. Nevertheless, the letter to the Senate is still 
extiint, in which Alexander claimed a complete victory; and he 
celebrated a triumph on return to Borne (a.d. 233). ' Peace 
was concluded with Persia, either by Alexander or immediately 
after his death ; and it is doubtful whether the Tigris or the 
Euphrates remained the boundary of the t^o empires. * 

While thus, upon the eastern frontier, an eifctc Turanian power 
gave place to a vigorous Aryan monarchy, thoaiorth wtis disturbed 
by new movements of the German tribes, and Alexander hastened 
to the Rhine. In the army there assembled, the military discon- 
tent wliich had troubled his wliolc reign came to a crisis, and it 
was ominous of the fate of Rome that Maximinus, the leader of the 
mutiny, was sprung from two diflerent races of barbarians. His 
mother was an Alan, and his fatiier cither a Thi^ian or a Goth. 
Gibbon gives the following picturesque aecoimt of Moximin’s 
first appearance, about thirty-two years bCfoie his elevation to 
the empire, at some military gomes wliich l^eptimius Severus 
gave in Thrace, to celebrate the birtljday of his younger son, 
Geta. “ A young barbarian of gigantic stature dkrnestly solicited, 
in his rude dialect, that he mig]|}t be allowed to contend for the 
prize of wrestling. As tli^ pride of discipline would*have been 
disgraced in the overthrow of a Roman soldiSr by a Thracian 
peasant, he was matched with th^ stoutest followers of the camp, 
sixteen of whom he succcssi\ply laid on the ground. His victory 
was rewarded by some trifling giftsji^and a permission to enlist in 
the troops. The next day the happy barbarian was distingm'shed 
among a crowd of recruits, (fancing and exultiqg after the fashion 
of his country. As soon as he perceived that he had attracted the 
emperor’s notice, he instantly ran up to his horse, and followed 
him on fopt, without tlie least appearance of fatigue, in a long 
and rapid career. ^ Thracian,’ said Severus, with astonishment, 
^ art thou disposed to wrestle after thy race ? ’ ^ Most willingly. 
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Sir/ replied the unwearied youth ; and, almost in a breath, over- 
threw seven of the strongest soldiers in the anny. A gold collar 
was the prize of his matchless vigour and activity, and he was 
immediately appointed to serve in the horse-guards who always 
attended on the person of the«sovercign.” His military prowess 
proved equal to his personal strength ; and he rose step by step, 
till he was appointed by Alexander Severus to discipline the 
recruits in the army of the Hhine. He abused his popularity 
with the soldiers, who were fond of calling him Ajax and Hercules, 
and persuaded tliem that it was time to replace an effeminate and 
woman-governed Syrian by a tried soldier. One day, when Maxi- 
miu appeared on the field of exercise, he was saluted by the troops 
as ImperatoT, and Alexander Severus, who fled to his tent, was 
despatched by a tribune and some centurions. His mothci* 
perished with him (March 19, AwO. 23{)). 

Maximin governed in the true .opirit of a barbarian, disdaining 
the culture of which he was ignorant, and resenting the contempt 
which he suspected from all men of refinement. Remaining con- 
stantly in the camp, his only acquaintance with the citizens and 
senators of Rome was when those marked fis victims for their 
birth, character, and wealth, — or merely to revenge the humiliar 
tions of his earlier career, when ho had waited for admission at 
their doors — ^wero chained on the public can*iagcs, and dragged 
into his presence to hear their fate. Confiscation, exile,, or 
simple death, were esteemed uncommon instances of his lenity. 
Some of the unfortunate sufferers he ordered to be sewed up in 
tlie hides of slaughtered animals, others to be exposed to wild 
beasts, others again to be beaten to deatli with clubs.” His only 
care was to pre'serve his hold upon the nide soldiciy, most of 
them barbarians like himself, atyrhose head he continued to wage 
successful war with the (jemians both on the Rhine and on the 
Danube. To satisfy their demands, he confiscated, the municipal 
revenues of the cities throughdut the empire ; and, not content 
with an^oct of extortion on which ,uo former emperor had ven- 
tm^, he stripped the temple^ of their richest offerings, and melted 
down the statues of gods, heroes, an^ emperors. 

The rebellion, vhich such measures provoked throughout tlie 
empire, broke out at Thysdrus, in consequence of one particular 
act of oppression. M. Antonins Gobdianus, the proconsul of 
Africa, a descendant of the Gracchi and of Trajan, equally distin- 
guished for his learning, wealth and taste, was proclaimed emperor 
at the age of eighty; and his son, a^ forty-six, who was 
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descended from Antoninus Pius, and bore a striking likeness to 
Scipio Africanus, was associated with him in the purple (Feb. a.d. 
238). The Gk)idians fixed their court at Carthage, and the Senate 
liod the courage to ratify their election ; for Maximin was already 
carrying on a proscription againi^; the order ; and the fear to be 
worse destroyed was balanced by the hope of another dynasty ot 
Antonines. But, while they were beginning to take measures for 
the defence of Italy, Gapdlianus, the governor of Mauretania, 
marched against Carthage. The younger Gordian, who sallied 
out to meet him, was defeated and slain ; the father put an end 
to his own life ; and Cartilage opened her gates (March). 

Tlie insurrection was at an end in Africa, and Maximin was 
already on his march from his winter quarters at Sirmium, to 
glut his vengeance upon itome. The Senhte assumed the courage 
of despair, and conferred ttie pu^le upon two distinguished mem- 
bers of their own body, M. Clodius Pupienus Maximus, a rough 
but able soldier, and D. Gaalius Balbinus, a poet and orator, who 
had governed provinces with success. On the^demand of the popu- 
lace, the rank of Cassar was conferred on M. Xntonius Gtordianus, 
the grandson of Gordian L* By the month of April, Maximin 
had crossed the Alps and laid siege to Aquileia, the key to Italy 
on the north-east, A brave resistance exposed his army to great 
sufferings in a district wasted by the order of the Senate ; and 
Maximin enforced discipline with his wonted cruelty. The prae- 
torians remembered that their wiv^ and children were in the 
power of the Senate ; and they assassinatcd«1Uaximin in his tent, 
with his son Msiximus (May). The other Maximus, returning in 
triumph from Aquileia, was met by Balbinus add Gordian, and the 
tluree entered Home sunidst the acclamations of the people, and the 
ominous silence of tlie prmtorians, who followed in their train. ^ It 
is reported that, in the freedom of conversation, Maximus asked his 
colleague, “ What reward may we expect fo» delivering Borne 
from such a monster ? ” The Ipve of the Senate, of the people, 
and of all mankind,”— replied Balbinus. “Alas I” rejoined 
Maximus, “ I dread the hat^d of the soldiers, and the fdtal effects 
of their resentment.” He was rigHt. The administration of the 
emperors, and the Icgislatiofi of the Senate, had just begun to hold 
out the vain hope Uiat the Bepublic might efen yet be restored, 
when, at the time of the Capitoliue games, a band of preetorians 
broke into the palace, dragged Maximus and Balbinus naked 
through the streets of Borne, and put them to a protracted death. 

* Whotlier ho vns tlie bou of Gordian II. or of a aister, ia uncertain. 
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The yonihinl Gordian, whose name was dear to the Senate and the 
people, and whose tender age prevented his being feared by the 
soldiers, was carried to the prsetorian camp, and sainted Impcrator 
and Augustus (June, a.d. 238). In the first six months of a single 
year, Uome had had as many oippcrors, beginning with the savage 
barbarian of Thrace, and ending with a boy of twelve years old. 

In the obscurity which involves the history of this whole period, 
we can only make out with certainty that Goudian III. escaped 
the tutelage of his mother’s eunuchs by his afiection for liis instruc- 
tor in rhetoric, Misitlieus,* whoso daughter he married before he 
was sixteen. The progress of the Ifersians called the emperor and 
his minister to the East; and it appears that Mesopotamia had 
been recovered, when Misitheu's died, ^not without suspicion of 
having been poisoned by Philip, an adventurer of Arab race, who 
succeeded him in the oifice of prajtoriair prefect. If he committed 
the crime, it was but a< step to one bolder still ; for Gordian was 
soon after murdered in a mutiny of the soldiers, who elected 
Philip as his successor (March, A.D. 244). Though the last of the 
Gordians had reigned eight years, he did not live to be nineteen. 
A tumulus on the bank of the Euphrates, about twenty miles from 
Gircesium, was pointed out as his tomb to the time of Julian. 

Philip I., having appointed his son of the same name as Ceesar, 
was welcomed biick to Rome by the Senate and people ; and the 
completion of the city’s millennium saw the great Secular Games 
celebrated with "'unusual pomp by an emperor of Arabian birth 
(April 21, A.D. 248). t But it was a short-lived glory both for 
Rome and her foreign lord. In the very next year the legions of 
Moesia and Pannonia proclaimed a certain Morinus emperor ; and 
Dccius, a noble senator, who'wos sent to put down the rebellion, 
was. compelled to become its leader, and to march with the insur- 
gents into Italy. It is said that lie foj;esaw the result, and warned 
Philip not to place him in a position which would compel him to 
violate his faith. The emperor jpaid for his over-confidence witli 
his life, in a battle near Verona, in the autumn of a.d. 249. His 
son was put to death at Itome by the praetorian guards ; and the 
dignity of Augustus, alrcady*Gonferred on Decius by the revolted 
legions, was ratified ,by the Senate. ‘ The brief reign of Philip is 
peculiarly intercst&ig from the circumstance that the Christian 

* This is the common form of the name, which seems rather to have been Tiuie- 
sSeles or Timesitheus. 

t Tliis was the fifth celebration inclusiye from that of Angustus ; the intervening 
throe were held by Claudius Domitisn, and Severus. 
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historians claim him as the first Christian emperor. The cciebra* 
tion of the secular games with old heathen ceremonies, and the use 
of pagan emblems upon his coins, are urged in disproof of the 
statement The truth is vciy difficult to discover, nor is he a con- 
vert who would be eagerly claimed.* 

What is far more certain is that the celebration of Home’s mil- 
lennium was the preface to the drama of her fall. The mistress of 
the world decked herself in all the accumulated splendours of a 
thousand years to take her seat, like the Diinish king, upon the 
margin of the fiood of barbarian power, whoso foremost waves were 
already dashing at her feet this ej^och, Ihen, we may pause, 
with the great historian of the age, to take that survey of the past 
and future, which must have forcCd itself upon the minds of the 
discerning few, amidst the throng who recorded the splendour of 
Philip’s shows as the promise of ^ still many a thousand years of 
empire. 

Since Romulus, with a small band of shepherds and outlaws, 
fortified himself on the hills near the Tiber^ten centuries had 
already elapsed. . During the first four ages, the Romans, in the 
laborious school of poverty, had acquired the virtues of war and 
government : by the vigorous exertion of those virtues, ahd by the 
assistance of fortune, they had obtained, in the course of the three 
succeeding centuries, an absolute empire over many countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. The last three hundred years had been 
consumed in apparent prosperity and intemal^dcclihe. The nation 
of soldiers, magistrates, and legislators, who«composed the thirty- 
five tribes of ^e Roman people, was dissolved into the common 
mass of mankind, and confounded with tho millibns of servile pro- 
vincials, who had received the nam<f, without adopting the spirit, 
of Romans. A merccnaiy army, levied amqpg the subjects imd 
barbarians of the frontier, was the* only order of mcn^whe preserved 
and abused their independence. By their tumultuary election, a 
Syrian, a Goth, or an Arab, was exalted to the throne of Rome, 
and invested with despotic power over the conquests and over the 
country of the Scipios. 

* The Btatomont derives litUe wcigiit from the eager partisanship of Orosius, and 
the epitome of Zonnras ; and the slender grounds on which Niebuhr inclines to sup- 
port it will appear from the si. 'iteiiient of his own argUMiunts: — Pagan emblems appear 
also on the coins ot Constantine: Origen addressed letters to Philip on Christianity: 
the Arab city of Bostra was near Pella, the refuge of the Chrii{tians of Jemsalem : 
there is a tradition that Philip did penanco, and was absolved, for the murder of Gor- 
dian ; ho may have been merely a catechumen, and not have receivod baidisin tii 
just before his death, as a purification from all his sins. 
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The limits of the Boman Empire still extended from the 
Western Ocean to the Tigris, and from Mount Atlas to the Bhine 
and the Danube. To the undisceming eye of the vulgar, Philip 
appeared a monarch no less powerful than Hadrian or Augustus 
had formerly been. The form vras still tlic same, but the animating 
health and vigour were fled. The industry of the people was dis- 
couraged and exhausted by a long series of oppression. The dis- 
cipline of the legions, which alone, after the extinction of every 
o&cr virtue, had propped the greatness of the state, was corrupted 
by the ambition, or relaxed by the weakness, of the emperors. Tlie 
strength of the frontiers, which had always consisted in arms 
rather than in fortifications, was insensibly undermined ; and tlic 
fairest provinces were left exposed to iherapaciousness or ambition 
of the barbarians, who soon discovered the decline of the Boman 
Empire.’’ 

The decline of the empire was marked in those things which had 
been its greatest pride. Art had sunk into a state of barbarism, 
as is proved by th^ existing monuments. With the great excep- 
tions of Dion Cassius, and the writers on Boman law — whoso 
literary merits culminated and ceased in the first half of the third 
century-^literature was almost extinct at Borne, while it was rising 
to importance among the Christians. Tlie barbarous character,” 
says Niebuhr, which commenced with the tliird century, gra- 
dually spread over all things in which taste can be displayed, 
even down to coins and inscriptions.” The new power, which we 
have seen rising in did East, prepared a series of dangers and 
humiliating defeats for those princes who were bold enough to 
encounter it; and! the dark cloud which had so long hung over the 
North began to pour down its deluge in the reign of Decius. 

Such was the millennial state to which an empire founded 
on force was 'reduced by the righteous and never-failing laws of 
providential retribution. In the cry which called the Gotlis 
to arise and glut their ire,” the poet sees a just revenge for the 
torrents of borbarhm blood drunk up by the sand of the amphi- 
theatre. ^ In the light of a^higher revelation, the Christians beheld 
the answer to the cry of thd martyrs, “ How long, 0 Lord, holy 
and mighty, dost thou not judge ahd avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on Uic barth? ” But all who believe in the working of 
the will of God for the final happiness of man in freedom may 
concur in acknowledging His judgment upon a system, the very 
essence of which was tyranny and oppressioii. 
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CHAPTEB XLII. 


IRBUPnONS OF THE BAHBA]£[AKS. FROM DECIUS TO 
DIOOLETIAH. A.D. 249 TO A.D. 284. 


' A multitude, like whick tbe populous North 
Poured never from her frozen lobs, to cron 
Bbene or the Danavr, when her barbarous sons 
Game like a deluge on the South, .and epfead 
lleneath Gibraltar to Iho Libyan sands.'* — 

BEXOH or j>ji0/e;5'^]ii8iRT or thb bom ah woSsd— txbshoctioh or ihi obbistiahs— 

ORIQIH or TBH GOTHS— TBEIR KIORATIOH TO BOSTB-BASTBBH BUBOPB— OSTAO- 
OOTHS AKO YlSiaOTUS— THEIR OOENKOTIOH WXTB OTHER TUBES— TUBT OBOSS THE 
DAHUBE— aOTllIG OAMPAZGH Al(l> DEAT^ OW HECIVS—OALLUS TKEBONiANVS—- 
AtmUANVS - YALERIAN AMD GALUHJVirfr- ORIUH OF TUB FRANKS— THEY 
IHYADB OAUL, 8PAIH, AMD ArRICA-«HB ALSAfANNI lEYADB ITAlif AMD ARE 
DEFEATED BT AUUELIAH— PEB81AH 8U0CE8SES OK THE EDPHRATEB— TALBUAH MADE 
PBI80MKR BT SAPOR— AH IMPERIAL HOBSE-BLOCE AMD SIUmD SKIN— SAPOB SACKS 
AMTIOOU AMD OJBSABEA— THE HARAOKN XIHODOM OF PALMWA— ODEHATHUS DEFEATS 
SAPOR — MAVAL IMCCKSXOKS* OF THE GOTHS— THEY TAKE TREUBOHD, BAY AGE 
DITHTKIA, SACK OTltlCUS, PASS THE HELLESPONT, AMD EAVAGM GREECE— THElIl 
RETREAT — BURHIMG OF THE TEMPLE OF EPHESUS— OOKDUCT 07 THM GOTHS AT 
ATXIBKS— THE TBiUTY FFHAATS— ODEHATHUS AMD XEHOBIA IM THM EAST — POS- 
TUMUS AMD TETRIOUS IN THE WEST— MACRIAXUS AMD AUREOLUS— DEATH 07 
OALLXEMUB— PUBLIC CALAMITIES— CLA HD/fTE II, GOTBIVUS DEFEATS THE ALEMAKMI 
AMD GOTHS— AHBML/AiY EXPSBOSr-DEFXATS THE MAROOMANMI AMD ALEHAMNI— MEW 
WALLS or BOMB— AUKELIAM DEFEATS EEMOBIA— DEATH OF LOMOIMUB— AURBUAM 
PUTS DOWM TETRIOUS IM OAUL — lyS TUUMPH AMD DEATH— FA (7/rH<Sr — PROBUS 
DEFEATS THE BARBARIANS— CAB AMD ArClCFB/A iTuM-SABMATJAM AMD 
PRRSiAM WARS— AGC^lOK OF DIOCLETIAN, , * 

“ Fhom tlic great Secular Gomes celebrated by Philip, to the death 
of the emperor Gallicnus, tlierc elajised twenty j^ars of shame and 
misfortune. During that calamitous*pcriod, cvei^y instant of time 
was marked, every province of the Homan wgrld was afflicted, by 
barbarous invaders and military* tyrants, and the •ruined empire 
seemed to approach the last and fatal moment ofaits dissolution.” 
From this summary by our grea^ historian, it might seem that 
the period could be of little interest; but in truth it carries us 
beyond the boundaries of the^ empire, 4o sec how new nartions arc 
approaching to fill their place in the*History of the World, llio 
emperor Decius * is lauded by the pagan writers for his firm and 
wise administration, and execrated by the Christians &s the author 
of the Seventh great Persecution. One of its victuns was Fabianus, 
bishop of Borne, and the emperor’s motive ef jealousy at the 

* His full name was C. Messios QiiintiiB Tnganmi Decius. He was a native of 
lllyricnmi and hod no zeal connection wiUi the Qma Jkeia. 
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increasing importance of the church be traced in the saying, 
that he would rather have a second omperor by his side, than have 
a bishop at Rome. But he hod only enjoyed a few months of 
quiet on his new throne, when he was called to the Danube to meet 
an invasion of the Goths (a.d« 250). ‘‘This,” as Gibbon observes, 
“ is the first considerable occasion in which histoiy mentions that 
great people, who aflterwards broke the Roman power, sacked the 
Capitol, and reigned in Gaul, Spain and Italy. So memorable is 
the part they acted in the subversion of the Western Empire, that 
the name of Goths is frequently but improperly used as a general 
appellation of rude and warlike barbarism.”* 

The origin of this celebrated people is involved in obscurity ; and 
their apparent good fortune ifi having an historian of their own 
has only had the cfiect of giving a deceitful appearance of autho- 
rity to the very doubtful traditions of 'their early history, f From 
the testimony of Tacitus and other writers, and from the decisive 
evidence of the language, as prVsserved in the Gothic translation of 
the Bible made by the bishop Ulphilas in the fourth century, wo 
learn that the Goths rcere a Genmn people^ a^d neither Slavonic, 
like some of their immediate neighbours even within the Vistula, 
nor Scandinavian, like the people of the peninsula of Norway and 
Sweden.} Their native name, which, we learn from Ulphilas, 
was GiUthiuda^ assumes, in the Greek and Roman writers, the 
various forms of Gotones or Gothpnes or Guttones^ Gutce^ and, 
last of all Qotui. As early as the time of Alexander the Great, 

* One most unfortunate misapplication of the name in its use to dencrilic that mag- 
nificent stylo of orchitectuTCi ivhich the native genius of the northern conquerors 
developed out of th^ ByKantiiic, and which, as far os our own island is concerned, 
attained such perfection between the tenth tmd fifteen centuries, as justly to claim 
th? name of English, Another, and not unohjectiuuahle use of the word in a wide 
generic seiisiT; is that made of it in comiNiratiTotgrammar, to designate all the dialects 
l^tli nf Low and High German, in contradistinction to the Scandinavian languages. 

t The work referred to is the De Getarum (i.s., Gothomm) Origins d Bn^us QfsHs 
of Jomandes, a Goth, and secretary to tile king of the Alani, in the time of Justinian. 
He became a Christian, and held a bishopric m Itsily. ITis work w'as founded on the 
lost /iivtoiy of ths Goths by CaUsuMlonia, a Homan, who was the chief minbter of 
Theodoric the Great, in tlie first half of the sixth century. 

Z The tradition of the Ostrogoths, preserve^; by Jomandes, and adopted by Gibbon, 
traces the origin of the people from the peninsula of Scandia, whore Ptolemy places a 
tribe of Gutos, and whore their former existence is still attested by the Swedish pro- 
vince of Gothland^ as well as by several other names. These faetts can only bo 
accounted for by an early immigration from the opposite shores of the Baltic. Thu 
Goths of Sweden remained in the peninsula, after the .southern immigration of the 
main body, and the temple of U{isala became the chief seat of their wordiip of Odin, 
Thor, and Freya, the deities of War, of Thunder, and of Generation. 
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Fyfcheas, the navigator of Marseilles, found Gothones on the 
southern coast of the Baltic, in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of 
Danzig; and about tlie Christian era, the chief abodes of the 
people were on this coast, and along the left bank of the Vistula, 
By the beginning of the third century, they had made a great 
migration from the shores of Prussia on the Baltic, to the steppes 
of tlie Ukraine north of the Black Sea, and had begun to press 
forward into Dacia. The nation was now divided into the two 
great branches of tlie Ostrogoths and the Visigoths* that is, 
the Eastern and the Western Goths; the fopner inhabiting the 
sandy steppes in the East, the latter the more fertile and 
woody countries in the west The Visigoths now found them- 
selves in the country fornysrly oedupied by the Thracian Gette; 
and this curious resemblance of the names has caused much 
confusion between the two ^>eopleii.t Nay more, the Goths have 
been confounded with the Sarnru^iians (the ficytliians of the older 
Greek writers), whose country in*thc south of llussia they now 
occupied. ‘‘Those two gi’eat portions of humfjn kind”— observes 
Gibbon — “ were principally distinguished by fixed huts or move- 
able tents, by a close dress or flowing garments, by the marriage 
of one or of several wives, by a military force consisting, fbr the 
most part, either of infantry or cavjilry ; and, above all, by the 
uses of the Teutonic or of the Slavonian language.” Still it musf. 
not be forgotten that the Goths, in tlieir march across the wide* 
plains and steppes between the Baltic and l;he Black Seas, tluf 
border region of the Teutonic and Slavonian naitions, would naturally 
gather into their vast moving mass other tribes^of various origin, 
from the Vandals, t who were their neighbours in the north, to 
the Sarmatians and Alani in the south, whom’ we have already 
seen united with the German Marchmen (Morcomanni) in their 

wars witli Trajan. But, wlnitcvor other elements hblped to swell 

• 

* Also called AusLrogothi and WeaegolUi. The Gepidcn, who are usually considered 
a third bninch of the nation, folloY^cd the southward movemont later. 

t Dr. Latham regards the resemblance as no mere accident, and maintains that the 
name of Oct or Goth was the general name given^ by the Slavonic natiSns to the 
Lithuanians, to which ixsople he considers both fhe GoOis at the mouth of the Vistula, 
and the GcUb on the Daiiulie, to have belonged. He believes that the Gotlis of his- 
tory wore a German people, who migrated to the Dannl)c, sAid^first received the name 
of Gotha when they settled in the country of the Geta?. 

+ It is still dis])utcd whether the Vandals were a Teutonic or a Slavonic people. 
Tlieir name is in favour of the latter view, as the Gennans have always called the 
Slavonians WcTids or Vends; and tlie authority of Tacitus is not decisive, as he 
would be apt to confound with tho Gennans any tiibcs of otlier ince within tho^r 
territory 
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the mighty wave that now burst upon the Dannhian frontier, it 
derived its prevalent complexion and its name from the predomi- 
nance of the (joths. 

Dacia, whoso fields cultivated by the Homan colonists offered 
a tempting prize, had been orerrun during the reign of Philip ; 
and such was the disorder of the Homan soldiers, that many took 
service under the barbarians. The Danube was crossed without 
resistance, and the colonies of Trajan in Moesia were assailed. The 
bribe by which the people of Marcianopolis purchased the retreat 
of tlie barbarians proved but a retaining fee to ensure their re- 
turn ; and in A.D. 250, an immense host of Gh)ths, under the king 
Cniva, crossed tlie Danube, and Laid siege to Nicopolis in Lower 
Moesia. On the appwmch of Decius, they retired to Philippopolis, 
at the southern foot of Mount Ha^mus in Tliracc, a foundation of 
the great Macedonian, which now bccafiio the scene of great events. 
Dccius, incautiously pursuing them, was overwhelmed by a sudden 
countermarch of the Goths. The city was taken by storm, with 
the slaughter of li00,000 inhabitants. But the long siege had 
consumed ‘ tlie fiower of the Grothic host, and exhausted &e re- 
sources of tlie country. Dccius, with his army recruited, barred 
their return across Mount Hcemns, and refused their offer to 
restore their prisoners and booty as the price of a safe retreat, 
believing their destruction to be sure. The armies met at a 
place called Ahrutum oi* Forum Trebonii. The first and second 
lines of the Goths were broken tlirough ; but the third was posted 
behind a morass, which Decius rashly attempted at once to force. 
The defence was ^asy and triumphant. The Homan army perished 
in the marsh: and ihe body of the emperor was never found. His 
son, Hcrennius Etruscus, whom he had named Ctesar, had fallen 
eac'ly in the battle (^ov. a.d. 2«51). The younger son Hostilianus 
was named as* Augustus, in conjunction with Gallus Trebonia- 
Nus, one of the ^'generals of Decius, who returned to Home, after 
purchasing the retreat of the Goths by a disgraceful peace, and 
the promise of an annual bribe. IJho policy even of Hadrian and 
the Antonincs hod staveff off barbarian invasion by bribes ; but 
this was the first time that Home had bound herself to a regular 
payment as tlie price of peace. The public sense of humiliation 
was embittered ^ the sufferings of a terrible pestilence, to which 
Hostilianus was one of the first victims, and which scourged the 
whole empire for fifteen years ; and when the vigour of iEiMHJANUS, 
the governor of Pannonia and Moesia, proved that the Gauls wero 
not invincible, he was at once saluted emperor on the field of his 
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victory. Gallus, marching to meet him as far as Spoleto^ was put 
to death, with his son Yolosianos, by his own soldiers, who passed 
over to iSmilianus. The new emperor was still (May, a.d. 253) at 
Spoleto, exchanging compliments with the Senate, and promising 
to chase away the barbarians both the East and North, when 
he was overtaken by the some fate as Oallus. Publius Licinius 
Valrrianus, a noble of such distinction that he had been called 
to tlie censorship by the unanimous voice of the Senate, when 
Decius made the attempt to revive the office,* had been sent by 
Gallus to bring the legions of Gaul and Qermany to his aid 
When the news of his master’s^ murder met Valerian in Bluetia, 
his troops proclaimed him emperor, and he no sooner appeared at 
Spoleto, than iBmilianus W(^ murdfired by his own soldiers (Aug. 
A.I). 253). 

Valerian’s first act was tb associate his sou Galltonus in the 
government; and the vices of ^n effeminate youth went far to 
neutralize the tried virtue of the* father’s threescore years, at a 
time when the falling empire demanded all tl^e energy of youth 
combined with all the wisdom of age. At tlie very time when the 
new and vigorous power of the Persians overran Syria, the northern 
barbarians, banded in confederacies under names before unheard 
but destined to lasting fame, broke in upon the empire across the 
Rhine and Danube, while the Goths opened a new path to its 
destruction over the waters of .the jEgaean Sea. The many names 
of Gterman tribes, which furnish us with such intricate problems in 
the pages of Tacitus, arc now replaced by th(?two great leagues of 
the PitANGi (Franks) and the Alkmarni, the Freemen and the 
AlUmcn^ the former in the north, the latter in die south ; names 
which arc still preserved as those of l^ncc and Germany, f 

The Franks, who are supposed to have assumed the name lus 
a proud contrast to the sulgect ^d Romanized GbrnAns of the 
Tithed Lands,} embraced those tribes on the Lower Rhine and 
Weser, who had long since been famed for their resistance to the 
arms of Romo, — the Sigambri| Bructeri, Ghatti, and others — and 
nuiy be regarded as successors to the dheient league of f!he Chc- 
rusci. Under their new name, they finally burst the barrier of 
the Rhine, though the time still distant«when they were to 
give their name to France. Gallienus, sent into Gkiul to oppose 
them, displayed the luxury of his court at Treves, while his able 
general, M. Gassianus Latinius Postumus, gained successes, which 

* Thii was during the iuteml occupied the siege of Philippopolis. 

t In the French AUmagne. $ See p. 842. 
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enabled him soon to set up an independent power in the west 
He is styled, on the medals of this time, the Conqueror of the 
Germans, and the Saviour of Gaul. Of his victories we have no 
details ; but they did not prevent a large body of the Franks from 
traversing the whole of and crossing the Pyrenees into 

Spain. Having sacked the Roman capital of Tarraco and ravaged 
the province, they at last carried over their booty into Mauretania, 
where we lose sight of them for the present The distant pro- 
vince was astonished with the fury- of these barbarians, who 
seemed to fall from a new world, as their name, manners, and 
complexion were equally unknowq on the coast of AiHca.” 

From Coblenz upwards, the voyager traces the great gorge 
where the Rhine brealcs through the ^barrier of the highlands of 
Southern Germany. These, as for as the valley of the Danube, 
were peopled in Csssar’s time by the tribes to whom he gives the 
common name of Suevi, who boasted their separation from the 
other Germans by the same difftinction — ^the hair gathered up into 
a knot on the croyp], so adding to their stature — ^which, among 
themselves, severed the freeman from the slave. Not content, like 
the northern confederacy, with the name of Freemen, they boasted 
of having no faint licart among them, and called themselves 
All-men.* In the field the ALE^^NNI were distinguished for their 
cavaliy, scarcely more agile than the light infantry who marched 
and fought among them. Their name is first met with between 
the Main and Danuhe in the reign of Caracalla, who celebrated an 
alleged victory over them by the title of Alemamucus (a.d. 214). 
Their incursions upon the Danube, which began under Alexander 
Severus, were repulsed by Maximin (a.d. 237). In the year 255 a 
vast body of Alemanni poured down through the passers of the 
RhsBtian Alps upon Cisalpine Gaul. They advanced as far as 
Ravenna 'and spread consternation &to the ca{)ital. But Romo 
fortunately possessed a general fit to cope with them, in L. Domi- 
tius Aubelianus, who afterwards, as emperor, earned the title of 
Restorer of the State. But his victory did not prevent the Ger- 

* In High G«nnan, dlle mannw^ latinized into Alemaxni, a name assumed, says 

Gibbon, following the ancient historian Asinii^ Qnadratus, ** to denote at once their 
Torious lineage, and thcii common bravery.** **This etymology, however, has not 
been received by all modem critics, and it has been obscived that the AlinAfeniaiiiii 
may be translated by alii as well as by omnes, and that it was perhaps applied by the 
true and more unequivocal OennauB of Snabia and Franconia to a mixed popnlation 
ficom Wurtembnig and Baden, more especially as Asinlns Qnadratus said that the 
Alemanni were 'a gathered mob and a mixed rate.'” (Dr, W. Smitli's note on , 
Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 363.) 
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mans . from obtaining a permanent footing on the plains of 
Northern Italy. 

It was about the time of this inroad, that Valerian departed for 
the East, in order to check the alarming progress of the Persian 
arms. Safob L, who had succeeded his father Artaxerxes in a.d. 
240, had conquered Armenia, compelled the Boman garrisons of 
Carrhto and Nisibis to surrender, and so broken through the frontier 
of tlic Euphrates. After a long march tlirough Thrace and Asia 
Minor, recently dcvastated*by the inemrsions of the Goths, Vale- 
rian reaehed Mesopotamia, with on army enfeebled by famine and 
pestilence, to encounter a crushing defeat by Sapor. Whether the 
wiles of the Persian were aided bjr the prastorian prefect Macri- 
anus, is uncertain ; but the Homan army was completely sur- 
rounded, and Valerian, who had reluctantly consented to a personal 
interview witli Sapor, was made* prisoner (a.d. 260). The in- 
sulting victor heaped every indigni^ upon fiis captive, it is said 
that wlienever the king of kings mounted his Wse, he set his 
foot upon tlie neck of the Boman emperor ; And when Valerian 
died, his stuffed skin was set up as a tropliy in the chief Persian 
temple. Some even assert that ho was flayed alive. Tlie Persian 
followed up his victory by overrunning Syria and Cilicia. Antioch 
was sjuiked ; the Taunis was passed ; Cmsarea in Cappadocia was 
taken after a brave resistance ; here it was that, from tlie two ends 
of the earth, the victoi*ious Persians all but encountered the vic- 
torious Goths, returning, as wo shall iircsclitly sec, from the 
devastation of Greece. The cities of Asia Minor, long supposed to 
have no need of fortifications, seemed at the nxircy of the con- 
queror, when he received a check fron^an unexpected quarter. 

From the earliest ages, the caravans that traversed the great 
Syrian Desert found a resting-place about half-way, between tfie 
Euphrates and Damascus, af the Ojisis which received from its 
groves of palm-trees the significant names of I'admor among the 
Hebrews and Palmyra among the Greeks. Here Solomon had 
built a city, which is said by an uncerts^u tradition to haye been 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. In the first century B.c. it was 
important enough to invite ^n attack from Mark Antony, on 
whose approach the inhabitants retired behihcl the Euphrates. 
Enriched by the commerce both of Rome and Parthia, Palm^Ta 
attained its highest splendour under Hadrian and the Antoniiies; 
and during the troubles of the ensuing period a powerful princi- 
pality grew up unobserved in this secluded spot. The population 
consisted of Syrians and Arabs, whose king exercised so wide a 

VOL. III. 
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saprcmacy over the wandering tribes of the Desert, that he is 
styled Prince of the Saragkns, a name which now first appears 
in history.* This proud title is given to Odbnathxjs, the husband 
of the more celebrated Zknobia. Upon the first successes of Sapor, 
Odcnatluis sent him a train of camels laden witli rich presents. 
But the letter which accompanied the offering was in a tone fJir 
too little servile ; and the Persian exclaimed, as ho ordered the 
gifts to ho thrown into the Euphrates, Who is this Odcnathiis, 
that he thus insolently presumes to Vrito to his lord? If he 
entertains a hope of mitigating his punishment, let him fall pros- 
trate before the foot of our throne; with his hands bound behind 
his back! Confident in the protection of the ocean of sand that 
begirt his island, the Palmyrene gathered an iinny of Arab and 
Syrian horsemen, hovered a1)out the rear of tlio Pcrsijui army, as it 
returned laden with spoil, and inflicted heavy losses upon Sapor 
before he repassed the ISuphrates (a.d. 262). 

Meanwhile the Goths had poured down upon the empire from a 
now quarter. While their incursions by land upon Macedonia 
and Illyricum were met witli vigour by Aurelian (a.d. 255 — ^257), 
they overthrew tlie kingdom of Bospoms, which had long formed, 
under tlie protection of Home, an outpost against the Saimatians ; 
(collected a flotilla of light vessels, careless of scirurity for the sake 
of jdunder; and attacked the shores of Pontus (a.t). 253). Pityus, 
the extreme fortified post of the Homan empire on that coast, 
checked them for some years ; but its fall was follow^ed by the 
surprise and sack of the gi*eat city of Trapezus {Trehizond)^ 
A.D. 258. In the next year other swarms of vessels, issiiiiig from 
the mouths of the Borystlipnes, tlie Dniester, and the Danube, 
directed their course to the Thracian Bospoms, where Byzantium 
nC longcr^stopd to 'guard the pass. Chalccdou, on the opposite 
side of tlie strait, *\ms abandoned bjp its numerous garrison, and 
its fate was shared by the rich capital of Nicoinedia, and the 

<9 

* This /anions name, used by.tlio mediovaf writers as a general dcsLM'iption of the 
followers of ^roliammcd, is of innct earlier ongin. It is applied by Ptolemy to an 
Arab tribe dwelling somewhero about the ncek of the peninsula, in the neighbour* 
liood of the Sec tita, IJul^ in truth, both are generic terms, descriptive of the Bedouin 
Arabs. The tSeenitcc hro dwrlhrs in Unis, and tlio Sarawni, according to the most 
probable etymology, are rohlers. This deriyation is from the Arabic MraJea, 
liUmdiT; but another is from duiraka^ to spring up (that is, tho people of the Alwf) ; 
and a third from Sarah, the wife of Abraham, from whom tho Ucdouiu Arabs were 
not descended, nor did they ever tiicmselyes adopt what would surely haw Ision a 
proud onocstnil name. W'hate^'er its origin, tho name was gnidiully cjrtended to all 
the Arab tribes from Egypt to tho Euphrates. 
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other chief cities of Bithynia. The advance of Ihe Goths upon 
Cyzicus was stopped by the swollen waters of the Rhyndaens, 
just when the approach of autamn warned them to hasten back 
across the “ inhospitable sea ” (a.d. 259). But the barbarians were 
not to bo restrained from the more inviting shores beyond the 
straits. At the very time wlien the captivity of Valerian had 
thrown the whole empire into confusion, they sailed into the 
Propontis with a fleet of live hundred ships, sacked the ancient 
city of Cyzicus, whicli had so long withstood the whole force of 
Mithridates, emerged through the Hellespdnt into the ^gsean, 
and, after desolating its fair islands, anchored oif the harbour of 
Pineus (a.d. 262). The city of Themistoclos hail no better force 
to oppose to the assault ojF the Goths than a band of 2000 men 
under Dexippus, the historijan of this war,* who took up a position 
ill a mountainous and woody district (pprhaps Cithsoson), and 
stmek several blows at the disofllcj*ly barbarians. But the expected 
imperial fleet did not appear, and the whole shores of Greece were 
ravaged, from Attica to Epirus, till the Goths tArcatened Italy from 
the coast of Illyricum. But the fitful impulse which urges on 
such hosts was now expended. Gallienus induced the Hemli, 
one of the many tribes who had accompanied the Goths, to enter 
the Roman service ; and the great Gothic wave fell back in broken 
parts, one body returning by land to Mocsia, while another re- 
crossed the .ZBgaeaii, and ravaged Asia Minor on flieir way home. 
It was now that the last coiiflagi'ution of.lhc great temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus gave a foretaste of the war against the monu- 
ments of ancient civilization which lias made Gbthic barbarism a 
proverb. Nor can we refrain on the other hand fnom quoting 
Gibbon’s relation of the doubtful stoiy of the paprice which sai^pd 
tlie still greater treasures of Greek literature : — “ Wn ojo told tliat 
in the sack of Athens, the Goths collected oil tlio libraries, and 
were on the point of sotting fire J:o this funeral pile of Grecian 
leoi'ning, had not one of their chiefs, of more reflned policy than 
his brctlnen, dissuaded thent from the design by the profound 
observation, that as long as the Greeks were addicted to the study 
of books, they would never apply themselves, to the exercise o£ 
arms, ^e sagacious counsellor (should the trflth of the fact be 
admitted) reasoned like an ignorant bai'barian. In the most 
polite and powerful nations genius of every kind has displayed 
itself about the same period ; and the age of scienco has generally 
boon the age of military virtue and success.” 

* llic fragments of Doxippus arc preserYod among the Serijptores Hisloria: ByzaiUituk 
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The empire, ''thus assailed on every side, was still nominally 
under the government of Gallicnus, a prince of versatile abilities 
and confirmed indolence, who excelled in every art, save that of 
government But the captivity of Valerian was the signal for the 
rise of pretenders, who were so' numerous in every province, as to 
have received the name of the Thirty Tyrants.* The word was 
used in its Greek sense : most of the pretenders, though of obscure 
origin, were men of virtue and ability, who had been entrusted by 
Valerian with important commands; and it was at Borne that 
Gallienus, exasperated by the dangers rising around him, played 
the iyrant in the modern sense. Tne only provinces that remained 
really subject to Gallienus were Italy, with Bheetia and Noricum ; 
the greater part of Greece ; and North Africa, with the exception 
of Egypt The Western Provinces, ^ Gaul, Spain, and Britain 
(which afterwards fenced the pifefecture of Gaul), were under the 
separate government of Postupiils, who put to death Saloninns, 
the son of Gallienus, after the latter had returned to Borne ; and 
the East rcwardcnP'the proAvess of Odenathus by proclaiming him 
Augustus (a.d. 264). By the act of triumphing for the victories 
of Odenathus, Gallienus in some degree acknowledged the Palmy- 
rene monarchy, though as a dependency of the empire, f In the 
same year in which Odenathus was murdered by a court intrigue, 
and Zenobia succeeded to his power, Postumus, after brilliant 
successes against the Germans, was slain by his own soldiers, and, 
after the murder olfhis colleague Victorinus; the empire of the 
West passed, like that of tlio East, to a womiin, Victoria, who 
soon devolved it 'upon Tetricus J (a.d. 267). 

While the cistern and western provinces were thus rent from 

** Tlio name seems to«]iavo been borrowed by the writers of the Aii^nstan history 
from the oKgar(fiiical f^ovcriimcnt of Critias yml his colleagues at Athens, after the 
close of the Peloponjxcsuin War. But Gibbon wdl observes that in every light the 
parallel is idle and defective. What roscniblanco can wo discover boiwoou a council 
of thirty personis^ the united oppressori^of a single city, and an iincortaiu list of inde- 
pendent rivals, who rose and fell in irregular succession tliruugh the extent of a vest 
empire ? Nor can the numbei^ of thirti/ bt completed, iiiiloss wo include in the 
account the women and children wVo *wero honoured with the Imperial title.” The 
list is made ont from the historians and from coins, sumo of which are suspected. 
Gibbon enumerates ninet^gn ; and Clinton gives the following catalogne 1. Oocrops ; 
2. Antoninus ; 8. Cyriados ; 4. Postumus ; 5. Loelianus ; 6. Marius ; 7. Victorinus ; 
8. Tetricus; 9. Ingenuus; 10. Regiilianus; 11. Avreolus; 12. Macrianus ; 13. Ode- 
nathns; 14. Zenobia; 16. Piso; 10. Yalens ; 17. iRiniliiiuus; 18. Siitnminns; 
19. Trebellianus ; 20. Cclsns. 

t The Palmyrene monarchy is nsnally said to have embraced all Western Asia and 
Egypt ; hut it is very doubtful if it had so wide an extent 

i The capital of this weslom empire was at Treves, on the Moselle. The iiobl*' 
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the empire, the sovereignty of Rome itself was fiercely disputed. 
Macriaiius, the prietorian prefect of Valerian, was- procMmed 
emperor by the army of Syria (a.d. 261); and was on his march to 
Borne, when he was encountered and slain in Illyricum by Aure- 
olas, who hod been proclaimed bj^ the army of the Danube (a.d. 
262). The decisive contest for the prize of empire between Auro- 
olus and Grallicnus did not take place till the year after the deaths 
of Odenathus and Postumus. Aureolus, who had established 
himself in Milan, was defeated by Qallicnus, and shut up, dan- 
gerously wounded, within the ciiy. He found means to corrupt 
the besieging army, and Gailienus was slain by a conspiracy 
among his officers (March 20, a.d^ 268). To the disasters of the 
twenty years ending with lis death, we ha^e still to add a servile 
war in Sicily, arising, like those under the Republic, from the 
oppression of the great Uoman hindholdcrs, who often enclosed 
within a farm the territoiy of an old republic — an outbreak of 
the evcr-tumultuary Alexandrians, so furious that the city was 
for twelve years the seat of a civil war, whict began to work its 
final devastation ; — and the revival of a robber state among the 
old fastnesses of the Isaurians, under Trebellianus, who assumed 
the purple, and conquered all the western mountainous region of 
Cilicia. Famine, the natural consequence of civil war and bar- 
barian devastations, spread over all the fairest provinces of Hie 
empire, with plague as its inevitable attendant. The gi'oat pesti- 
lence which raged in its full fury for fifterti years (a.d. 250 to 
265), but did not cease then, is said to have numbered at one 
time 5000 victims daily in Rome, and to have«quite dejiopulated 
many cities of the empire. Of that^ rapid diminution of popula- 
tion, which is tlic last irrepiu’able evil of a declining state, and 
which now affected the whole civilized world, *a curipus^rccoid has 
boon preserved : — ‘‘An exact register was kept^at Alexandria of 
all the citizens entitled to receive the distribution of com. It was 
found ttiat the ancient number ^f those comprised between the 
ages of forty and seventy Dad been qquol to the wholg sum of 
claimants, from fourteen to foursooze years of age, who remained 
alive after the reign of Gailienus. Applying this authentic fact 
to the most correct tables of mortality, it evidently proves that 
above half the people of Alexandria hod i^erished ; and, could we 
venture to extend the analogy to other provinces, we might suspect 
that war, pestilence, and famine had consumed, in a few years, 

gateway with two hosilicosj called the Perto Nigra, is ascribed by Niebuhr to the 
time of Postumus. 
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the moiety of tl /3 human Bi^ccies.”* Finally, the early part of the 
joint reign was disgraced by a genersd persecution of the Chris- 
tians, the eighth enninerated by ecclesiastical historians, in which 
the celebrated Cyprtan was put to death at Carthage (a.d. 258). 

A brighter period opened after the death of Gallienus. The 
conspirators pacified the army with a liberal donative, and gave 
out that tlie dying emperor had named M. Aurelius Claudius ns 
his successor. This able commaiulcr, whose victories won for him 
the surname of Gothtcu»s, was the first of a new scries of princes, 
sprung from the semi- barbarous province of Illyricum, who 
checked the downward piugi-css of the empire. Gallienus had 
jilaced him in command of thc^ Illyrian provinces; andsucliwas 
liis mingled respect ancl fear for his powerful lieutenant, that a 
suspicion of his fidelity was only regarded as a new reason for 
giving him no offence. Claudius^ was fifty-four years old when he 
accepted the purple. iTlie overtui-es of his rival, who remained 
shut up within the walls of Milan, for a pai'tition of the empire, 
were rejected with scorn, as fit to have been made to Gallienus, 
but not to Claudius. Aurcolus was soon forced to surrender; 
and Claudius, having yielded his licad to the demand of the troops, 
interceded with the Senate for au amnesty to liis adherents, against 
whom tlicy liad begun a severe proscrijition. But tlie spirit in 
wliich he began bis rule was more signally sliown in one example. 
“ The frequent rebellions of the provinces Iiad involved idniost 
every person in tlie guilt of treason, almost every estate in the 
case of confiscation ; and Gallienus often displayed his liberality 
by distributing among liis officers tlie property of Ills subjccls. 
On the accession of Claiidiug, an old woman threw herself at liis 
feet, and complained that a general of the late emperor had 
obfained an a^bitnu^^ grant of lier patiimony. This geiiciul wius 
Claudius liimsclfji who liad not entirely escaped the contagion of 
the times. The emperor blushed at the reproach, but deserved 
the confidence which slic liad rcposcd in bis equity. The con- 
fession of his fault was aqcomjianiec! with immediate and ample 
restitution. ”t r • 

The man who was capable of sucli sacrifices in his own case was 
able to convince thd aniiy that continued license would involve 
them in the min of those who supported them. He then led 
them against the Alemanni in Nortlicm Italy, and drove the bar- 
barians back beyond the Alps. But about tlie same time the Goths 

* Gibbon, chap. x. Niebuhr reckons the loss impliod by the recorded uuiiiUts as 
one-third. i* Gibbon, c. xi. 
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jioured fortli again from tln^EiixiiiC, witli a fleet csf mated at from 
2000 to 6000 vessels, carrying 320,000 men. Such a liost 
could afford the shipwrecks that befel them in the rapids of the 
Bosporus and Hellespont, and the losses inflicted by the resistance 
of tlio great cities on those wlio landed upon the already devas- 
tated shores of Asia Minor. While this division miide descents 
upon Crete aind Cyprus, the main body anchored beneatli the 
peninsula of Mount Athos, ravaged ]\Iaccdonia, and were engaged 
in the siege of Tliessaloiiica, when the news of the approach of 
Claudius caused tlicin to abandon their ships^ and to infirch across 
the hills of Macedonia to meet liim (a.d. 269). Tlie letter of 
Claudius to the Senate gives a woful account of the army, ex- 
hausted by tlie just rebelUous against Gpallienus, and scantily 
provided even wdth shields and weapons, wliile the real force of 
the empire Avas in Qaul an<? Syria^ with Totriciis and Zenobia. Still 
there remained in tlie general a spirit wof thy of Camilfus. “If 
1 vanquish them, your gi-atitudc will reward my services. Should 
I fall, remember that I am tlic successor of GiJlienus. Whatever 
we shall iierform will be sufficiently gi'eat.” His constancy was 
rewarded by the decisive victory of Naissus, in Dardania, gained 
entirely by his own generalship. The legions were giving way 
before the overwhelming masses of the Goths, when the bar- 
barians were assailed in the rear by a liody of picked troops, 
whom Cl<*indius liad stationed in the mountain passes. Fifl^’ 
thousand of the Gotlis perished, but tlie experience they had 
gained of civilized waifare enablc<l the remainder to cover their 
retreat by making a moveable fortification of their waggons. A 
desultory war followed, over the whole of Thiuce^ Macedonia, and 
Mcesia. The skill of Chiudins was rowarded 'by an immense 
booty in cattle Jind captives, frqin whom a*body of vouths Was 
selected for service in the arfliy : the Gotliie fleet was destroyed : 
their main body was pent up in Mount Hiemus, where famine, 
pestilence, and desertion caused greater losses than the constant 
attacks of the Romans : undia miserable remnant only were left 
at the return of spring (a.1). 270). . , 

But all these sacccsscs were marred by the death of Claudius, 
who was carried off by the pestilence at SirmiliiQ, after rendering 
his last, and perliaps his greatest service to the state, by designat- 
ing L. Domitius Anrelianus as his successor (March a.d. 270). 

The virtues of Claudius, his valour, affability, justice, and tem- 
perance, his love of fame and of his country, jilacc him in that 
short list of emperors, who added lustre to the Roman luu^lOi 
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Those virtues, (jhowevcr, were celebrated with i)cculiar zeal and 
complacenc7 by the courtly writers of the age of Constantine, who 
was the great-grandson of Grispus, the elder brother of Claudius. 
The voico of flattery was soon taught to repeat, that the gods, 
who so hastily had snatched Olaudlus from the earth, rewarded 
his merit and piety by the perpetual establishment of the empire 
in his family.”* What the two short years of his reign, how- 
ever, permitted him to efiect was as nothing compared with his 
designs. He left the Grotlis still within the Danube and the Ger- 
mans pouring across the Alps. The eastern frontier was pro- 
tected only by a rival though fi*iendly monarchy; and the 
Western Provinces formed a separate and hostile empire. It 
was reserved for Aurelian to gain, bynthe completion of the un- 
finished work of Claudius, a fume unequalled during the century 
from Marcus Aurelius to Diocletian. ihe reign of Aurelian lasted 
only four'years and a-ltalf ; but ev^ery instant of that short period 
was filled by some memorable achievement. He put an end to 
the GotKic war, ahastised the Germans who invaded Italy, 
recovered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the hands of Tetricus, 
and destroyed the proud monarchy which Zenobia had erected in * 
the East on the mins of the afflicted emi)ire” (Gibbon), Niebulir, 
who calls attention to the incredible activity with which Aure- 
lian marched from frontier to frontier, and can’Ied on wars of the 
most dangerous kind, says of his reign : — A hapj)y restoration of 
the empire was broiigfit about by Aurelian, and the history gf his 
reign is delightful, like that of every period in which something 
that is decaying is^restored ; he was howevcjr by no iiit'ans an ideal 
character.”t 

* (iibbon, c. xi. 

% Nicbiihr : Lectures ou, Homan JlisUynj, Lcct. 128. The grent Oiiniirin historian 
adds the foll*'.viD^ most important remarks o|i tlio .'luthoritics fur this period of 
Roman history :— ** history of tho empire is fur less known to ns than that of the 
Repnblifl, a fact which few persons seem to be aw’are of. We may, indeed, string 
together the scattered accounts, but that*wni never make a history, and, besides, tho 
contradictions which they contain are quite Tqonstroiis. The only correct historical 
sources are the coins, and they agi.iu frequently contradict tho written statements, so 
that it is utterly impossible to make vp a genuino history. All that can be done bfu 
been accomplislicd by Gibbon, whose work wil^nevcr be excelled.” With regard to 
the testimony of tho coins, however, as in tho case of other monumental evidence, wo 
must guanl agiur>st assuming its authenticity simply beciiuse it is monumental. Coins 
are perha|is less exposed than inscriptions to those mechanical errors, which it is often 
forgotten Giat a workman is sura to commit ; but, struck off by thousands in some 
moment of general excitement, they are peculiarly subject to wilful fabrications, for 
the pnrimse of exaggerating the glory or extenuating tho failures of a prince or leader. 
AVho would dream of constructing a history of Napoleon from tho series of the Impe- 
rial medals ? 
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His humble title to the great name to which he s.fdded lustre was 
derived from the clientshipWhis father, a peasant of Sirmium, to 
a rich senator and landholder, Aurelius. Ho belonged to that class 
of peasant soldiers, whose valour raised them by successive steps 
to the highest militaiy rank; and,j^in the Gothic War, he was the 
commander of the cavalry. Valerian, whose letters to him arc pro- 
fhse in gratitude and confidence, raised him to the consulship, and 
procured his adoption by a Senator, Ulpius Crinitus, who traced his 
descent from the family of Trajan. The discipline which formed 
the secret of Aurelian’s military success is attested by a letter, in 
which he gives minute directions for the management and beha- 
viour of his troops. “The punishments of Aurelian were terrible; 
but he had seldom occasion to punish moye than once the same 
offence. His own conduct gave a sanction to his laws, and the 
seditious legions dreaded a chic:^ who had learned to obey, and 
was worthy to command.” A^inst such» a man, designated by 
Claudius and saluted emperor by^the army of the Danube, it was 
impossible to niaintain the pretensions of Quintillusf the late 
emperor’s brother, who was proclaimed at Aquileia and accepted 
by the Senate; and Qiiintillus withdrew from the contest by a 
voluntary death, after a nominal reign of seventeen days. 

Aurelian, having long since established his character as a soldier, 
proved himself a statesman by his dealings with the Goths. He 
tempted them to exchange the iucureions, in which their sufierings 
hml pr<.>bably equalled tlieir gains, for a permancmt settlement*in 
Dacia; and the Itoiiinn garrisons and other inhabitants of that 
desolated province were placed for tlie time in comparative safety 
within the Danube. The memory of their removal was preserved, 
and the humiliation of contracting the bounds of the empire 
salved over, by the name of Dada Aurelimi^ given to the cenjral 
district on the right bankiof tlie Danube, betwecm»Upper and 
Lower Moesio. How large a number of the Romans chose still to 
remain in Dacia under the Gotbf is attested to this day by the 
name and language of the Boumam in Wallachia. The hostages 
taken to secure the good faith of tho barbarians thus -admitted 
within the empire became a means eff recruiting its strength: the 
youtlis were enlisted into *the imperial l|pdy-guard, and the 
maidens were given in marriage to Roman officers. The Goths 
were the more content with their now country, from their fancied 
connection with its old Getic inhabitants, and the resemblance 
of name “ infused among the credulous Goths a vain persuasion 
that, in a remote age, their own ancestors, already seated in the 
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Dacian ])roviipcs, had received thc^ instructions of Zamoixis, 
and checked ilfe victorious arms of Sesostris and Darius.” * 

The peace thus concluded with the Goths set Aurelian at 
liberty to moke a masterly movement against the Alcmanni^ who, 
with tlie Marcomanni, liad again invaded Northern Italy. 
Marching westward from Dsicia, he awaited on the north hank of 
the Danube the return of the barbarians, laden with their spoil. 
Masking his forces, Aurelian suffered about half the German host 
to cross the river, and then surrounded them. Tlio offer of the 
barbarians to grant a purchased peace had been rejected, when 
Aurelian was called away by some emergency to Pannonia, leaving 
liis lieutenants to complete their destruction. But the issue was 
very different. The Germans, unable to break through the legions 
in their front, recrossed the Alps; and when the emperor sup- 
2 )osed the war ended, he reccived^news 'iliat they were ravaging the 
Milanese- While w'aiting the anjval of the legions left in their 
i-ear, Aurelian marched against the Invaders with the prmtorian 
guard and the Yiindal cavalry, and at first sustained a defeat at 
Placentia, so severe that tlie empire seemed on the point of ruin. 
Ballying his forces witli admirable constancy, he tracked their 
advance along the FLamiuian road, till ho found an opportunity 
to fall upon them at Fanum {Fano)y in Umbria. The banks of 
the Metaurus witnessed a battle as decisive, for the time, as that 
in which nasdrub.Ml liad perished live centuries before; and f 
thtrd engagement, pt Pavia, finished the destruction of tlic 
Alemonni (a.d. 271). * 

Aurelian was, however, too fai*-sighted to imagine that the 
teeming myriads of the North would cease to follow the track 
opened to the pleasures and^vtsalth of Italy. As upon the Danube, 
so even upon the Tiber, he postponed fame to safety, and tacitly 
admitted tltuit Home could no longer be left an open city, secured 

41 

• Gibbon, i*bap. xi. TIio allusion is to a tradition, preserved by Jomandcs in Jiis 
first book, tliat the Gotlis originally dwelt around tlio northern slioi'es of the Knxine, 
from the nnniibo to tlie Sea of Azov, wIioikjt they finally retired, when Ponipcy 
upprooelifaPliie (Jancasus, and niif^tcd to Scandinavia under Odin. The only value 
of the tradition is as a testimony to *tho trutli tliut the Gotlis, in common with the 
other nations of AVestcni Europe, migratetl in primeval times frem Asia, ])ursuiiig a 
course on the iiorihcni i^idd of Uio Block Sea. 

Eamolxis, bo r.jimod (say the Greeks) from the bear-skin (fiiAjuor) in which he was 
clothed from his birUi, was a Gctic slave to Pythagoras in Somos. On his mnim- 
mission, ho returned to civilize liis countrymen with the wisdom ho hod learned, not 
only from Jiis master, hut from liis travels in !^pt and Uio Eut, and to teach tliem 
tho immortality of the soul.’ Jle sft.nns to have been really the Gctnn deity of 
the other world. 
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by tlic remoteness of her ejiemies and the dreadjof her groat 
name. Since the time of Servlns Tullius, no addition had been 
deemed necessary to the ancient walls, whieli had a compass not 
exceeding seven miles, though the circuinferoncc of the city had 
grown to above thirteen miles.* * * § This wider space was now en- 
closed by a new wall, which was repaired at a later period by 
Honoriiis, and coincides almost in all piU'ts wiQi the modern 
defences of the city, except in the region beyond the Tiber, f 

Having begun this great work, tlie ooniplctiou of whicli was 
reserved for Frobus, Aurelian undertook flic, reunion of the dis- 
nicmbercd empire, and marched first against the “ Queen of the 
]3ast.”J This princess, whose name we have hitliorto but barely 
mentioned, ranks in ancient Jiistory with Semiramis and Cleopatra; 
blit the masculine virtues of the empress eclipse alike the shadoivy 
glories of the AssjTian and Hie voluptuous gi'aces of the Egyptian 
(jiiceii. Sprung, like Cleopatra, from the Ihie of the Ptolemies, §' 
and endowed with an understanding equal to licr matchless 
beauty, ZKXoni.v cultivated the learning of the,Oreeks, a& well as 
tlic languages of Syria, ISgypt, and Home. She drew up on 
epitome of orientjil history for her own use, and studied the poets 
and philosophers of Greece under the great Platonist Longinus. 
But, unlike the modern princess, who was otpialled with her in 
learning though not in fame, Zenobia was not to be found solacing 
herself with Plato wlicn the chase was on foot or tlic troops called 
out. She pursued and struck tlic lions and bears of the Syrian 
desert lunoiig tlie foremost huntsmen, anil Ifcadcd the column of 
mai’ch on lioi'seback. To her pnidencc and vplour arc mainly 
ascribed the victories in wliicli her husband Odcnatlius twice juir- 
sued the Persians to the gates of Otesqilion, ifliil repulsed the 
Goths from Syria. It was soon after tliis last exploit that Odena- 
thus was slain, with his son^Herod, by his nephew* Ifteonius, in 

* Tlicrc ciin lie uo doubt that the statenm^t of Fliiiy, which Oibbou undcratood as 
as8i{;uiii^ u circuit of thii’iccn miles to the ancient Aralls, refers to the full circumfer- 
ence of the XTV. regions, into which tAo city and suburbs were divided, when, to use 
Pliny's exinvssiou, the houses passing the bounds (or cx^tiatinrf, in Milton's sense of the 
word), added many cities to Home {rsBspaiiwiiiaieela muliaa addidcreurbes). Though 
Gibbon foUows somu of the ancient writers in giving tlio ^vall of Aurelian a circuit of 
fifty miles, its actual measurement, allowing for modem addftions, docs not make more 
than twelve, or perhaps nearer eleven miles. 

t See the plan of ancient Rome, iu Vol. IT. 

t This is the order of events given by most of the ancient wrifors, and adopted by 
Clinton. Gibbon, following Eiitropius and Eusebiu^ places tlie fall of Tetriens before 
that of Zenobin. 

§ Some Cbristiaii writers make Zenobia a Jewess. 
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revenge for a^personal affront (a. 1 ). ^67). Zenobia avenged the 
mnrder, and bsumed tbe government as regent for one of her 
surviving sons, Yabolathus, and in nominal subjection to Galli- 
enus. The vigour, prudence, and success, the magnificence sup- 
ported by strict economy, with which she governed Syria and its 
dependencies, are more certain than the alleged extension of her 
power as far as Egypt on the one side and Galatia on the other. 

The emperor Claudius acknowledged her merit, and was content 
that, while he pursued the Gothic War, de should assert the 
dignity of the empiro in the East.” The title of Augustus, whicli 
had been bestowed upon her husband, gave a colour of right to 
the ambition, which her merits and success could not but excite, 
to set up a co-ordinato, if not ihdepon^lent, monarchy in the East; 
but her design that such an empire should be truly Roman was 
indicated by the Roman cdiicatign of h6r sons, whom she exhibited 
to the troops arrayed in the imperjal purple. 

Zenobia was surrounded witii councillors, who probably saw in 
such a scheme the, best hope for the maintenance of Greek and 
Roman civilization against the advancing tides from the East and 
the North. The chief of these was Longinus,* who, from the 
queen’s tutor, had become her prime minister. Tliis philosopher 
added to the immense learning, which earned for him the name of 
a living libraiy ” and a walking museum,” a spirit of indepen- 
dent enquiiy, wjiich raised him above the grammarians and rlieto- 
ricians of liis day, and made him the most conspicuous ornament 
of the last age of Greek classic literature. IJis discerning and 
impartial criticisnjs are expressed in a style unequalled since the 
days of the Attic orators ; and the tone maintained in liis treatise 
Of the Subliifie ” is in such keeping with its subject, as to jus- 
tify in substance the eulogy which youthful enthusiasm may have 
exaggerated irf degree : — ^ 

Tiee, bold Lonj'lnus ! all the Nine inspire, 

And bless tlieir critioiwith apoeVs are. 


* Tho*c6incidonce has scarcely ^eon sufficiently remarked, by which the fiite oftlie 
Bomon power in the East was connoftted with this celebrated Konian name, borne as 
it was by the lieutenant of Crassus and colleague of Brutus, by Avidius Cassius, and 
by the minister of Zen 9 biU. It is doubtful what Iras tho connection of the latter with 
the Caasii Longini. He is called by tho various names of IHonytriits Longinus, Cas- 
sius Longinus, and Dionysius Cassius Longinus; and is supposed to have belonged to 
a ffimily of Dionysii, who had obtained the Boman iranchiso as jslients of some Cassius 
Lon^ua. At all events, there is no doubt that he was a Greek, and it seems likely 
that he was bom at Athens, Whero ho was brought nj under his uncles the rheton- 
Alan Fronto. After visiting several countries^ and forming in Eigypt the acquaint- 
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An u'deut judgeMhOi zealous in liis trust, 

With warmth gii^ sentence, yet is always juslf; 

Whose own example strengthens all his laws, 

And is himself that groat Sublima ho draws." * 

The free and ardent spirit, which led the philosopher to revert from 
the teachings of tlie Nco-Platonists to the pure fountain of thought 
and style in Plato himself, could hardly fail to be captivated with 
the project of reviving a Greek empire, which should renew the clays 
of Alexander, and deliver tlie cause of civilization from the master 
of the Persian hordes and the creature of the Roman soldieiy. It is 
the united testimony of our au1:horities, that Zenobia was maiuly 
influenced by the advice of Longinus in proclaiming herself inde- 
pendent of Aurelian. TliC event proved ?that Zenobia had too 
much of the treacherous ^isit of her race, and her army a cha- 
racter too thoroughly oriental, to fbalize the dream of the Athenian 
philosopher. The Queen of tliO East advanced into S}Tia to meet 
the Emperor of the West; and when the superiority of her mail- 
clad horse was disconcerted by Aurelian’s tactics, the veteran 
legions who had fought with Uie Goths and Alemanni on the 
Danube found scarcely a resistance from the light infantry of 
Syria. The queen’s first defeat at Antioch was followed by a 
second at Emesa, and Zenobia sought safety within the sands and 
walls that environed Palmyra, uttering the empty boast that she 
would cease to live when she ceased to reign (a.i).* 272). 

After his military skill had been severely tried in canying his 
aniiy across the desert, amidst the incessant attacks of the Arabs, 
^ with much loss of men and more of baggage, Aurelian was himself 
wounded while pressing the siege in .person. His own account of 
his difficulties proves at once the greatness of the war, and how 
his martial pride was galled^by the resistance* of a woman: — “ The 
Boman people speak with contempt of the war which f am waging 
with a woman. They are ignorant both of the character and of 
the power of Zenobia. It is impossible to numerate her warlike 
preparations, of stones, of Arrows, aiyl of every species of missile 
weapons. Every part of the wallsj is provided with two or three 
balisUB^ and artificial fires are thrown from her military engines. 
The fear of punishment has armed her witB a desperate courage. 
Tot still I trust in the protecting deities of Homo, who have 

ance of the great Neo-Platonisls, Aminonitts Saccae and Origencs (not the Cliristian 
and Father), he returned to Athens, and taught philosophy end criticism, as well aa 
rhetoric and grammai*, for some time before he removed to Palmyra. 

* Pope : Essay on Criticism. 
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hitherto becit; favourahle to all n^y undertakings/’ Zcnobia 
appears to h^o calculated on a general rising of the Eastern 
princes against their arch enemy of the West; but tliey perhaps 
preferred the destruction of their nearer foe. All hope of succour 
from Persia was frustrated hy the successive deaths of Sapor I. 
and his son Hoiinisdas I., within about a year (a.d. 272 — ^273); 
and the new king, Varancs L (Bahram), mode active war against 
the I’almyrene empire. Aiii-elian meanwhile got tlie resources of 
Syria under his command ; and Zenobia, who, in tlie early part of 
the siege, had refused his offers with insult, gave way to the 
inconstancy of a woman. Her swift dromedary can*ied her a dis- 
tance of sixty miles to the banks of the Euphrates ; but, before 
she could find safety oii tlie further side, she was overtaken by the 
light horse, and caiTied back a captive. Palmyra soon afterwards 
surrendered ; and the emperor, ^secure in the completeness of his 
conquest; was content* witli carrying off its immense treasures to 
Emesa, leaving a garrison of only six hundred archers. The ven- 
geance which spared tlie citizens fell on the heads of the queen’s 
advisers. Zenobia, when questioned by Aurelian concerning the 
motive of her rebellion, i-eplied, Because I disdained to consider 
as Homan emperors an Aureolus or a Oallicnus : you alone 1 
acknowledge as my conqueror and my sovereign.” Her bolilness 
exasperated the soldiers more than her deference moved their 
master. Alarmed by their clamours for her execution, she hastened 
to lay the whole blame upon her councillors, and especially on 
Longinus. The xdiilo^opher might console himself that he had 
nobly earned the awful fate of a martyred patriot ; but his execu- 
tion, with many otlier nobles of Palmyra, is an indelible blot on* 
Aurelian’s renowfl. The fame of Longinus,” says Gibbon, “ will 
suivdve that of the queen who .betrayed, or the tyrant who con- 
demned, hitn. ' Genius and learning Vere incapable of moving a 
fierce and unlettered soldier, but they had served to elevate and 
harmonize the soul ^f Longinui?. Without uttering a complaint, 
he calmly followed the executioner, pitying his unhappy mistress, 
and bestowing comfort on h*is dieted friends.” Still more terrible 
was the final fate which Palmyra provoked by its rebellion. The 
emperor had ^drea^ly* crossed the Bosporus, when he received the 
news that the Palmyrenes had risen and put the Homan garrison 
to death. Hetuming by forced marches, Aurelian sentenced soldiers, 
old men, women, children, and peasants, to one common massacre. 
The miserable remnant were permitted to rebuild their city, if they 
could, around the splendid temple of the Sun which Aurelian 
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prided himself on restoring.| Bat the impolitic crlelty by which 
the semi-barbarian empero^ had sacrificed to his resentment the 
best onstem bulwark of his empire^ was irreparable. The City of 
Palms dwindled into a petty Arab town, though insoriptions 
testify that Diocletian repaired some of its buildings, and Proco- 
pius tells us that it waa fbrtificd by Justinian. A wretched Arab 
village is now almost lost amidst the columns, the Homan origin 
of which is forgotten in the restored name of Tadmar. 

Having completed the settlement of the East by the defeat and 
punishment of the rebel Firmiis, an Egyptign merchant, who, at 
the head of a band of Arabs and EtUopians, the agents of his 
ti'ude with India, hod seized Alexandria and assumed the purple, 
Aiirelian turned to the wor|f awaiting him in the West This war 
is wanting in all tlic romantic interest that centres round the 
names of Palmyra and Z^obi<*i.» Tetricus, who had reigned for 
seven years by the sufferance gf his liceittioas troops, ns said to 
iiave had a secret understandingVith Aurelian, and to have be- 
trayed his own army, who, after a desperate ^resistance, were cut 
to pieces on the field of Chtllons on the Manic.* The conqueror 
induced the Frank and Batavian invaders to rccross the Hliino ; 
and returned to Home, to celebrate a triumph never surpassed for 
splendour in her palmiest days. Tlie strange animals and gorgeous 
riches of the East were fbllowed by envoys and jirescnts from 
Ethiopia and Arabia, Persia and Bactria, Indiajind China ; and 
tlic long train of captive Goths, Vandals, Sormatians, Alcmanni, 
Franks, Gauls, Syrians, and Egyptians — in Vhich even the fabled 
Amazons were represented by a small band o^Qothic heroines — 
was closed by the forms of Tetricus and Zenobia, arrayed in the 
dress and insignia of tlieir former empires. Bdth were of course 
fettered, but the chains of Zenobia were of gold, and their weight 
was supported by an attciftlant slave. But instead Of being led 
aside to death at the foot of the Capitoline asceflt, both were per- 
mitted to reside at Home in the ^tate of princes. The triumph 
was followed by the dcdicaticn of a splendid temple to tlic Sun, 
which Aurelian had built on the sidJ of the Quirinal ; ISb com- 
pletely hod this oriental worship become naturalized at Home. 

* Niobuhr intorprets tlio yalonr whicli tlio Gai&s as pTovuif* the 

iintional desire for independence of Home. The French look npou Uic ancient his- 
tor}’ of their country as if there had existed no uiiiionality at all in the times of tho 
liomans ; and it is quite surprising that no French historian has either perceived or 
described that national feeling, wldcli was contiinially manifested in Gaul after tho 
lime of Gnsor, and which broke forth in sevoml insurrections.” Ho eonld hnnlly 
anticipate that, in tho genonition next his own, a French ruler and historian vmnld 
celebrate a new apotheosis of tho conqueror of Gaid. 
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The same Rigour, by which the empii:e was reunited, charac- 
terized the domestic government of .^urelian. But the disorders 
of a century wore not to be repaired within a lustre, even had the 
emperor known any better policy than the sternness of the Illy- 
rian soldier. In one case thei> opposition to his reforms led to a 
sedition in the city which cost — if his own letter be genuine — the 
lives of 7000 soldiers; and the deep-seated conspiracy which 
Aurelian appears to have suspected beneath this commotion in- 
flamed his native cruelty. The noblest families of tlie capital 
were involved in tlic^uilt or suspicion of this dark conspiracy. A 
hasty spirit of revenge urged the bloody prosecution, and it proved 
fatal to one of the nc]>hews of the emperor. The executioners (if 
we may use the expression of a conteiQporary poet) were fatigued, 
the prisons were crowded, and the unhappy Senate lamented the 
death or absence of its most illustri6us members. Nor was the 
pride of Aurelian less oiFensive tq, that assembly than his cnielty. 
Ignorant or impatient of the restraints of civil institutions, he dis- 
dained to hold his ROwer by any other title tlian that of the sword, 
and governed by right of conquest an empire which he had saved 
and 'Subdued.” Such a ruler was only at home in the camp ; and 
he felt in its full force the imperial necessity ex bellis bella serendL 
A few months after his triumph, he left Home for the East, where 
the progress of Persia Wiis beginning to avenge tlie destruction of 
Palmyra, He Jiad crossed the Bosporus, wlien he was murdered 
by his own chief officers, instigated (it was said) by his secretary, 
whom he had threatened with punishment for unfaithfulness, or, 
as seems probably, in revenge for his severities at Rome (March, 
A.D. 275). “ He died regretted by the army, detested by the 
Senate, but universally acknowledged as a warlike and foi*tiinate 
prince, the useful thongli severe reformer of a degenerate state. 
Such was 6ic unhappy condition of fhe emperors, that, whatever 
might bo their cdnduct, their fate was commonly the same. A life 
of pleasure or virtue, of severity^)r mildness, of indolence or glory, 
alike led to an untimely grave ; and almost every reign is closed 
by the name disgusting rej[Sbtijion of tretison and murder.” 

^ The Senate of Rome were surprised, therefore, not at hearing 
that another prince Jiad been cut ofr by a conspiracy, but at re- 
ceiving a dutiful epistle from the army, praying them to appoint a 
successor to the emperor, none of whose murderers, the soldiers 
had resolved, should reap the profit of their crime. But the fathers 
knew that- their voice could only be heard, if it echoed the soldiers’ 
will ; and they referred back the decision to the army. The con- 
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tcntion that ensued is d^cribed hj Gibbon as ^lone of the best 
attested, but most improbmle events in the hist(% of mankind.” 
Thrice did each body press the choice upon the other ; and it was 
not till after an interregnum of six months,* that the Senate be- 
stowed the titles and powers of Jmperator upon the chief of the 
order, M. Claudius Tacitus, whoso character added lustre to the 
descent he claimed from the historian of the CsBSors. “ Tacitus,” 
says Niebuhr, “ was great in everything that could distinguish a 
senator: he possessed immense property, of which he made a 
brilliant use ; he was a man of unblemished char^ictcr ; he pos- 
sessed the knowledge of a statesman, and had in his youth shown 
great milibiry skill. On his election he promised the Senate that 
he would always look ugon hii&clf asvtheir servant; and tlie 
senators already abandoned themselves to dreams of a restora- 
tion of the llepublic and Its irepdom, and of the emperor being 
only the chief agent of the S(^^ate, which wjis to be idl-powerful. 
What was to become of the jiedjdc, was a question which never 
entered their heads : they looked upon then^clves as the Senate 
of Venice used to do. But tliat dream was of short duration.” 
It was upon the 25th of September, a.d. 275, that Tacitus was 
saluted as emperor by the impulse of his colleagues, on his rising 
first, as PrincepB Senatus^ to speak to the question which the Con- 
sul liad at length pro 2 )oscd; and he reluctantly accepted the 
purple, at the age of seventy-five, say tlie Oreqk writers, though 
Niebuhr denies that tlie Senate could have lieen guilty of the folly 
of an election only suited to an ecclesiastical state. Acknowledged 
jo}d*al1y by the provinces and the army, Tacitus ^t least felt himself 
vigorous enodgh to march against tlie Scythian Alani, who, hav- 
ing been invited by Aurelian from their tents abdht the Sea of Azov 
to invade Persia with tlieir cavalry, and finding on their arrival 
tliat tlie scheme was broK6n off by his death, had*ovcrnm the 
eastern provinces, of Asia Minor. Tlie honoufablo discharge of 
their claims by Tacitus induced lAost of them to return home ; and 
he had nearly cleared Asia iMinor of the rest, when he died at 
Tarsus,t on April 12, A.D. 27(5. His fast days were emBitteredby 
the growing insubordination of the soldiers, to whose violence some 
of the historians impute his death. • ^ 

The deceased emperor’s brother, M. Annins Florianus, availed 
himself of his presence with the army to usurp the purple; but, on 

* During this interregnum, it appears from the coins that Sevorinn, the widow of 
Aurelian, was acknowledged as empress at Alexandria. 

t Or, os others say, at Tyana, in Cappadocia. 

VOL. in. T T 
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the approach ol| the veteran M. Aiirdios Frobus, the commander 
of the eastern provinces, who had hem proclaimed by the legions 
of Syria, Florianns was put to death by his soldiers (July, A.D. 
276). Bom in the same peasant rank os Aurelian, and at the 
same place (Sirmium in Pannoijia), Frobus had risen under Vale- 
rian from step to step in the army, had conquered Egypt for Aure- 
lian, and had been a 2 )pomtedby Tacitus to the command of all the 
East. He united to the military greatness of Aurelian the political 
prudence which that emperor wanted; and in every respect he 
deserves to rank with ^ the best of the Homan emperors. He was 
forty-four years old, wlien he submitted his election by his soldiers 
to the Senate, with a deference tliat won an unbounded confidence, 
wliich was shai'cd by tliQ army aiid the people (August 3, a.d. 276). 

The six years’ reign of Pkobus is one succession of untiring 
activity in driving back the barbadians from the frontiers, and put- 
ting dowiit disorders within the Empire. His first great enterprize 
was the deliverance of Gaul from the hosts of German invaders, 
Franks, Burgundians, and others, with whom were associated still 
more formidable Slavonian tribes from the banks of the Vistula.’**' 
Not content with driving back the Franks into the marshes of 
Holland, and the Alcmanni, with their allies, into the central and 
southern forests, Frobus crossed the Rhine, recovered Suabia, and 
is said to have repaired the ancient limesj or border line of defence, 
from the Rhine to the Danube. It is believed,” observes Nie- 
buhr, ^^that it was hii^ intention to make Germimy a Roman pro- 
vince ; and tliis plan «would liave been fai* more prociicable ^en 
than before, for tlie^ southern Germans had made such changes in 
their mode of living, that they were no longer so ■foreign to the 
Romans as they Imd been tw6 centuries earlier. Had Diocletian 
takqp the same ti'ouble, and established a Roman force in southern 
Germany, it Would not by any meaxfe have been impossible to 
have formed that part of the country into a Roman province ; for 
we find that the Germans, who hod formerly hated living together 
in towns, began to inhabit regular viljages or towns on the river 
Neckar;-j(S early as the rdign of Valentinian. In northern Ger- 
many, on the other hand, tfiings were different, for thcie the 
people still lived in separate farms as*at the present day in West- 
phalia.” Without^ however, going so far as the formation of a 
German province, Frobus made a treaty with nine of the chieft 
of tribes between the Neckar and the Elbe, who restored their 

* The Lygii, who aro specially distinguished on this occasion, are the XeeAs of an 
old Siibsion chronicler, and tho ancestors of the Poles. 
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captives aiul booty, and engdted to furnish com, cattle, and horses 
to the Roman garrisons on tlfe frontier. 

The emperor carried further than any of his predecessors the 
system of recruiting the exhausted forces of the empire by tlie 
infusion of barbarian vigour. No less than 16,000 recruits were 
fimiished by the Germans for tlie Roman army, and were distri- 
buted cautiously among the legions by bands of fifty or sixty; 
for, said the emperor, “ the aid which the Republic accepted from 
the barbarians should be felt but not seen.” Settlements of the 
barbarians were made at various points within the frontier, and 
they were encouraged to devote* tliemselves to agriculture, that 
they might rear that hardy race ofe soldiers which the provinces 
supplied no longer. But the* aversion of thd barbarians to habits 
of settled industry made Uiey assimilation with the provincials all 
but impossible ; and their help waS as dangerous lor the friture as 
it was useful in the present The; empire was continually dis- 
turbed by their rebellions ; and many a band hod to be exter- 
minated for the safety of those for whose dcfefico they had been 
called in. One example of their adventures may be related in the 
words of Gibbon: — Tlie successful rashness of a party of Franks 
was attended with such memorable consequences, that it ought 
not to pass unnoticed. They had been established by Prohus on 
the sea-coast of Poiitus, with a view of strengthening the frontier 
against the inroads of the AlaiiL A fleet stationed in one of the 
harbours of the Euxinc fell into the hands of tjie Franks; and tliey 
resolved, tlirough unknown seas, to explore their way from the 
month of the Pliasis to that of the Rhine. They easily escaped 
through the Bosporus and the Hellespont, and, cruising along the 
Mediterranean, indulged their appetite for reveqgc and plunder bjr 
ireqnent descents on the iinsiispectijflg shores of Asia,*G«cccc, and 
Africa. The opulent city of Syracuse, in whoso port the navies of 
Athens and Carthage had formerly heyu sunk, was socked by a hand- 
ful of barhariaiis, who massacred the greatest part of the trembling 
inhabitants. From the island of Sicily tlie Franks proccodsd to 
the Columns of Hercules, trusted themSelvcs to the ocean, coasted 
round Spain and Gaul, and, steering their tfinmphant course 
through the British Channel, at length finished their surprising 
voyage by landing in safety on tlic Batavian or Frisian shores. The 
example of their success, instructing their countrymen to conceive 
the advantages and to despise the dangers of the sea, pointed out 
to their enterprising spirit a new road to wealth and gloiy.” 

During the first tliree years of his reign, Probus had not only 

T T 2 
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restored orderlalong the whole frontie r of the BhiDC and Danube, 
but had subdued the rebels of Isauia in Asia Minor, and the 
ASthiopian tribe of lUemmyes, whose incursions had repeatedly 
extended from Upper Egypt even as for as Alexandria, when he 
was called to resist new attempts to set up rival m'onarchies in 
the East and the West. Saturninus, whom ho had appointed 
governor of all the Oriental provinces, while he himself was occu- 
pied in Oaul and Germany and Ulyricum, was incited to rebellion 
by his friends and by the turbulent Alexandrians. Once committed 
to the attempt, he refused all offers of pardon from "'tlie emperor, 
by whom ho was easily defeated and slain (a.d. 280). Scarcely 
had Probus returned to Rome, when he had to march westward 
to quell the insurrection of Bonosus and Proculus in Gaul ; and 
this time also his success was unstained by cruelty (a.d. 280 or 
281). Tlie splendid., triumph ‘ which he celebrated after these 
successes was the only one for .which he found leisure amidst his 
untiring activity. But the very completeness of his victories over 
domestic and foreign enemies caused his destruction. So long sis 
he led tlie licentious soldiers to victory, he was able to keep tliem 
under restraint ; but when he attempted to employ tlieir labour in 
useful works, they rebelled against him as a taskmaster. AVith 
the view of keeping tlie troops from the dangers of idleness, and 
of restoring his native region to fertility, he set the legions to 
drain the lands round Sirmium. Suffering probably from fever, 
as well as disgusted^with labour such as the soldiers of the olden 
time had borne with patience, on one of the hottest days of 
summer the men threw down their tools, took up their swords, 
and by a sudden impulse put the emperor to desith. Repenting 
of the deed as sopn as it was done, they raised a monument to 
“ Probus^ the model of probity; tho, conqueror of all the barbarian 
tribes; the conqueror also of the tyrants” (Aug.-Sep. a.d. 282). 
Gibbon has pointed out that “ the authority of the Senate expired 
witli Probus ; nor was the repentance of the soldiers displayed by 
the caiAe dutiful regard to the civil power which they had testified 
after the unfortunate death of Aurelian.” They at once conferred 
the purple on Mj Aurelius OariM, the prastorian prefect, who 
notified his election to the Senate without even asking for their 
sanction. 

Oabus, who was sixty years of age, began his reign by con- 
ferring tlie title of Cmsar upon his two sons, Carinus and Nume- 
rianus. Leaving the former to govern the AVest, he marched 
with the latter against the Sarmatians, who had overrun lllyricum. 
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Success inflamed^his desire of conquest, and in tlie (lepth of winter 
ho advanced through Tliraite and Asia Minor to the confines of 
Persia. Bahrani, the dcgincrate successor of Artaxcrxcs and 
Sapor, endeavoured to avert the storm by ncgociation ; and the 
account of ^thc audience given by^ Cams to his envoys forms a 
striking picture of the soldierlike simplicity restored by a succes- 
sion of martial princes. ‘^The ambassadors entered the camp 
about sunset, at the time when the troops were satisfying tlieir 
hunger with a frugal repast The Persians expressed their desire 
of being introduced to the presence of the Roman emperor. They 
were at length conducted to a soldier who was seated on the grass. 
A piece of stale bacon and a few hard peas composed his supper. 
A coarse woollen garment of purple was. the only circumstance 
that announced liis dignity"? The coiifererfcc was conducted with 
tlie same disregjird of couftly elegance. Cams, taking off a cap 
winch he wore to conceal his bafdncss, assured the amhassailors 
that unless their master acknowledged the superiority of Romo, 
he would speedily render Persia as naked of trees as his own head 
was destitute of liair.” So far did he keep tis word, that he is 
said to have taken both Selcucia and Cfcesiphoii, when a terrible 
portent cut short his career. On Christmas-day, A.D. 283, a 
tremendous storm burst over the camp; and, amidst the darkness 
and confusion, a cry was raised that the emperor was dead, and his 
tent was seen to be in flames. The maimer of his death remained 
a mystery, hut the ancient superstition, that when the pnotorium 
was struck by lightning, the army was deoined to destruction, 
caused the soldi(?rs to domsmd that Numcrian would lead them 
back again. Meanwhile Cariniis had disgraceef his trust by indo- 
lence and vices more shameless than those tf Commodus, to 
which, now tliat his father’s restraint was rejnoved, he added^the 
cruelties of a Domitiaii. /nie *gcutlc and virtiibu* Numerian 
seemed* as unfit to control the turbulent soldiers, as Carinus 
was to win the respect of the citizens; and their joint cmjiirc 
was doomed to speedy dissolution. But before they even met, 
Numerian, whom weak health had kept for some tiift^- invi- 
sible in the prmtoriura, was found*dead by the troops, who at 
length broke into the tent; Tind his murder .was imputed to liis 
father-in-law, the preetorian jircfcct Aper, who* guilty or not, had 
concealed the death, while he concerted measures for his own 
succession. This event took place at Perinthus, on the very day 
on which Carinus held a magnificent celebration of the great 
Roman games at Rome (Sept. 12, a.d. 284). Aper was carried 
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in chains to Ijhalcedon, where a solemn assembly of the army 
confi^d thelpurple on C. Valctiujf^ I)ioCletianus. The new 
emperor’s first act was to sit in judgment on Aper, who no sooner 
appeared before tiie ti'ibannl, than Dipcletian pronounced him the 
murderer of Numerian, and prpvontcd a defence which^might have 
been compromising to others by plunging liis sword into his breast 
(Sept. 17). Like most of the soldiers of fortune who attained the 
honours of the purple, Diocletian was believed to have been long 
since designated by prophecies and omens ; and his motive for 
killing Aper with Ids own hand is said by some authorities to 
have been the liope of thus fulfillipg a prediction made to him in 
his youtli by a Gaulisli dmidess, that he should mount the throne 
as soon as lie had slain tlie mhl hoar. 

Hie ensuing winter was spent in preparing for the smuggle witli 
Garinus, who was still supported by^ the legions of tlie AV^st, 
though liatcd liy the Senate and the peojde.* Tlie aimies met in 
the spring upon the plains of Margus in Moesia ; and the troops of 
Diocletian, enfeebled by the Eastern climate, were ah*eady broken 
by the fi^sh legions of the West, when Carinas was slain by a 
tribune whose wife he had dishonoured, and his fall gave the vic- 
tory to his rival. The battle was fought early in a.d. 285; and 
Diocletian was at once acknowledged by the reunited legions, 
and soon after by the Senate. The years of his reign were daletl 
from his proclamation in September, 284. 

* On Ills march to mcAt .Diocletian, Cariniia defeated a pretouder t<j tliCjCiupiiv, 
Sabinus Julianus, in lllyncum. 
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CHAPTEB XLIIL 

t 

PERIOD OF REVIVAL. DIOCLETIAN AND HIS COLLEAGDES. 
A.D. 285 TO A.D. 305. 


'When Penccation’s torrent blaie 
Wraps the unshrinking Martyr’s head, 
When £ide all earthly flowers and bawi, 

When summer friends are gone ana fled, 

Is he alone in that^ark hour. 

Who owns the Lord of love and power t 

“ Or waves there not aroind his 

A wand n% human arm may vneld, 
Fraught with a spell no angels know. 

His stei^ to guido. his soul to shield ? 

Thou, Saviour, art hi# charmed bower, 
ills magic ring, hii^rock, his towef.” — KnuLi: 


Ki’OCH FOIUIKD BV J)IOCLVT/AA''S ACCESSION — TUB BBVIYBD BUPIBS BECOUXS AN 
OllIKNTAL UilNARciir — iHITOIN A»li CIIAllACTEIl OF DIOCLETIAN — UlS ASSOCIATION OF 
JfAXfJflAJT AS HIS CuLLKAfiUE — TUE TWO ACGUSTI — IIBVOLT OP TUB PXAS.VMTS 

IN OAUIi, PCT Down bv siaximian — csuepation op caiiausius in bbitain—uk 

liKFE.VTS UAXIUIAN, AND Id AOKNOWLKnOED BV DIOCIiKTIAN — APPOISTMBNT OF 
TWO CJWAIW, AKD COAWM.Vm-'S— QUADBUPLB DIVISION OF TIIK XMPIBK 

I. DIOCIiKTIAN IN TIIK EAST — HIS OODRT AT NIOOMXDIA — ITS OBIENIAIi CHABAOTXIl 

— II. ITALY AND AFRICA UNliKR HAXINIAN — DKOBADATION OF BOMB AND THR SBNATU 
— NEW THPERIAIt GUARDS — THK CAPITAL FIXED AT MILAN— -III. GALBRIUS IN II.LVRI- 
CUM--IY. CONSTAXTIUS IN TIIK WEST— UE IIEOOVXIM BRITAIN AND DEFEATS THE 
(lERMANS— WAKS OP GALEKIUS AND 1I.AXIM1AN ON TUB DANUBE AND IN AFRICA— 

. RKBELLTON OF EGYPT UNDER ACIIILLEUS, SUPPRESSED BT DIOCLETIAN— IIIS MKASUBB3 
AGAINST ALCHEMY — WAR WITH NARSBS, KING OF PBBSIA— A GLIMPSK OF CHINA : 
J'RINCB MAMGO IN AKMRKIA — DEFEAT 9 F GALKRlIiS — UlS SECOND CAMPAIGN AND DKOl- 
SIVK VICTORY- -PEACE GRANTED TO NABSES — FiXTENSION 0% TUB EXPIRE — TRIUMPH 
OF THE EMPERORS— GREAT PERSECUTION OF TUE CHRISTIANS— ABDIC.ATION OF DIO- 
CLETIAN AND MAXIMIAK— PARALLEL OF DIO^jblTIIN AND OH^LES V. 

]{oMB still stood erect and api)areiitl 3 ' viotorious, after unjlcr- 
^oiii" every jiossiblc fonnoof cfllamity during tlte nciituij'’ tliat 
followed the death of Marcus Aurelius. Ha^ng survived the 
inroads of barbarians from without, and the cruelties of tyranny 
and civil war within, the rav^cs of pestilence and tlic diminution 
of population, it was still her destiny t8 enjoy a time of ife»6eration 
for nearly another century, from thc*accession of Diocletian to the 
decisive victoiy of the.Gotlls at Adrianopl® (a,d. 378). That 
centuiy is mainly occupied witli two great experiments, whctlicr 
the empire conld be better and more safely governed from two 
centres, in the East and West, than from Rome alone; and 
whether it might even yet recruit its own exhausted vigour, and 
fulfil the higher purposes of the Divine will, by placing the power 
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of the Cffisars lieneath the banner of the Gross. Meanwhile the 
accession of Diocletian formed a new rad important epoch in the 
development of the imperial system. rThe restoration of Roman 
greatness for a time was purchased at the cost of the lost sem- 
blance of liberty; and the goveiTiment, originally modelled on the 
forms of tlic Republic, assumed the undisguised character of an 
Eastern monarchy. 

The period of revival had begun from the accession of Claudius; 
and the sixteen years spent in reuniting the severed empire, and 
repelling the attacks ,of Goths and Sarmatians, Franks and Ale- 
manni, hod been fruitful in military experience. Carus, Diocletian, 
Maximian, Constantins, Gklcrius, and a crowd of other chiefs, who 
afterwards ascended or supporte¥l the throne, were trained to arms 
in the severe school of Aurelian and Probus.” Gonstantius, who 
was destined to found the dynasty undefr which the revived empire 
reached its highest pitch of greatn9ss, is said to have been already 
chosen for an associate by Cams, when that emperor’s sudden 
death prevented the, fulfilment of his design ; and the .accident of 
Diocletian’s presence with the army, at the death of Numcrian, 
caused the preference to bo given to him, of whom the historisin 
says that, “as his reign was more illustrious than tliat of any of his 
predecessors, so was his birtli more abject and obscure.” That he 
was not himself a slave, as is often asserted,* may be inferred 
from his enlistment in a legion ; and Niebuhr inclines to interpret 
the statement, that his father was a slave or a fi'ccdman, as sig- 
nifying a colomis or setf on the Dalin.atian frontier. At all events, 
the serf does not even appear to' have had a client’s title to the 
proud patrician name of Valerius, which he assumed as emperor, 
at the same time* that lie Rbimmized into Diocletianus the alto- 
gether foreign name* of Diodes. Nor had even this name any 
connection Vidi the Greeks among Vhom it had become illus- 
trious ;t for it Was probably derived from his native village of 
Doclea or Dioclea, in Dalmatia, near the capital Salona, which 
was afterwards honoured with the emperor’s residence. 

WeUfeed not trace the steps through which the soldier of fortune 
rose by his own merit, and encouraged by favourable oracles, to 
the .eminence which* caused him to be unanimously hailed as the 

* Gibbon, just after stating that tlio father was probably a freedman, proceeds, for 
the sake of rhetoric, to call the son a slaye. 

t Among the famous Greeks who boro it, wus tho Attic exile Diodes, wlio was 
honoured as a hero at Mogam, in the feast of tho Diocleia ; and the popular leader and 
legislator of Syracuse, in B.C. 412. 
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successor and avenger of Numerian. Tliat be was nJt free from the 
cruelty which we have alrcj^y seen attacliing to tile rude Illyrian 
nature in Aurelian and Probls, is proved by liis terrible persecution 
of the Christians ; but the i]n])utati()n of personal cowardice, at 
least in the common sense of thc^word, is declared unjust by the 
calm judgment of Niebuhr, as well as by the historian who 
imputes it to the malice of religious zeal I ” * ** “ Yet,” adds 
the same writer, “ even calumny is sagacious enough to discover 
and to attack the most vulnerable i)art. The valour of Diocletian 
was never found inadequate to his duty, or to tlic occasion ; but 
he appears not to have possessc^l the daring and generous S])irit of 
a hero who courts danger and fame, disdains artifice, and boldly 
challenges the allegiance of his ecfuals. JJis abilities were useful 
rather than splendid — a vigorous mind, improved by the experience 
and study of mankind ; doxteritj and application in business ; a 
judicious mixture of liberal it'j and ccoiM)my, of mildness and 
vigour; profound dissimulation, •under the disguise of military 
fi ankness ; steadiness to pursue his ends ; flexibility to vaiy his 
means; and, above all, the great art of submitting his own 
passions, ns well as those of others, to the interest of his ambition, 
and of colouring his ambition witli the most specious pretences of 
justice and public utility. Like Augustus, Diocletian may bo con- 
sidered as the founder of a new empire. Like the adopted son of 
Ciesar, he was distinguished ns a statesman rather than as a war- 
rior; nor dill eitlier of those princes eniploy^force, whenever their 
pur2)ose could be effected by policy.” Buclpare the lolly princiiJes 
in which only Christian calumny would dare to detect a flawl 

Diocletian was in his fortieth year when he began his long reign 
of more tlian twenty years. lie at (ftice proved that he understood 
his true position as the most successful amojig a band of generals 
who might have aspired to flie inirple, and whom ft was his policy 
to attach to himself. His victory over Cariniisiwas sullied by no 
acts of vengeance ; and one of Ids first acts was to associate his 
most dangerous rival in the Jionours of tlio empire. M. Aurelius 

* For liLgher piirimsos than a more qaesthai of one prince’s cliaractcr, it is wortJi 
while to quoto tiic wonls tluit ronscit Gibbon’s S 2 )lceu. The Christian orator, Lactau- 
this, or whoever wroto the treatise ascribcU to him, Dcatlm of PerscciUtn's, 

besides making the inipiiiatioii in two other passages (c. 7, sf, says of Diocletian (e. 9); 

** £rat in rnnni tumvltu mcticulosiis ct animi disjectus.” The question between the 
admirers and detractors of great men upon tliia ground often turns solely n|)ou whait 
sort of eonrago is meant, to. say nothing of the vulgar en-or which regaixls nervous 
susceptibility as the opposite of . that courageous rosolvo wliichit fre<iueiitly i»ruvcs, 
just a*3 file recoil of the gun proves the force it is exerting. 
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Valerias Ma^^^mianus, another Illyrian peasant by birth, was 
declared, first Ccesar (a.d.285), and forwards Aufftestus (April 1, 
286). Sprang, like Aorelian andrTrobas, from Sirmiam in 
Pannonia, Maximian expressed even in his dress and manners, 
the character of the rude anle|;tered soldier. While his martial 
coarago qualified him to guard the empire against the barbarians, 
he was no less fitted by his savage nature to exercise over domestic 
enemies the lyranny which Diocletian reserved to himself the 
merit of tempering. The characters and functions of the two 
emperors were symbolized by the divine titles which they assumed, 
of .Thffii/s and Herculius. “ Wiilc,.tlic motion of the world (sucli 
was the language of their venal orators) was maintained by the 
all-seeing wisdom of Jupiter, ■ the invincible anu of Hercules 
purged the earth from monsters and tyrants.” 

In thus creating a second Augustus, Mnd assigning the West as 
his sphere of govemment, Diocletian not only began the partition 
of the empire, but indicated oric of the leading motives of that 
policy, tlio separation of the supreme ruler from the direct 
influence of the Senate. Even while affecting to inaugurate a 
new empire, like Augustus, and to govern in the spirit of Aurelius, 
Diocletian severed the link which had connected the empire with 
the old constitution, by handing over that illustrious body to the 
tender mercies of a Maximian, while he himself filled tlie throne 
of an oriental monarch. The Senate, thus deprived of nil authority . 
by Diocletian, liad to^ suffer the hatred which his rude colleague 
felt for the nobility. 

The further development of the new system into the full 
quadruple hierarchy of two Augmti and two Ccssarfi W'as pnunoted 
by events that occurred in 'the West. Amidst the annals of 
imperial changes and wars, we obbiin a rare glimpse of the 
social state *of* so important a 'province os Gaul. The Celtic 
peasantry had long since sunk into tlic condition of serfs to their 
own nobles or the Homan settlers — serfs bound to the soil, upon 
which tliey often worked in fetters. Aggravated as their oppres- 
sion Wft8*^by the troubles \)f that disastrous age, they took up 
anus, their masters escaping* as they could to the protection of 
the towns. Under ,the name of JSagatida (that is, rebels^ in 
Celtic) they Tv'ere for some time masters of the open country, and 
two of the insurgents, iEJlianus and Amandus, assumed the 
purple. The rebellion was speedily quelled and cruelly punished 
by Maximian, who was immediately called to cope with a more 
formidable revolt in Britain (a.d. 286). 
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Tlie naval expedition of the Franks in the reign of l^robus is 
bat a specimen of the inemsing boldness of the Maritime enter* 
prises of the people of Lower Germany, among whom the name of 
the Saxons now begins to be conspicuous.* To protect the shores 
of Gaul and Britain, a naval stiition was established at Gessorio* 
cum or Bononia {Boubgne\ under an officer who was called the 
Count of the Saxon Coast {Conui^Littoris Saxonici)^ and the com- 
mand was entrusted to a Geriiiau named Caeausius. He con- 
ceived the bold scheme of ei’ccting a separate principality in 
Britain, relying on his fleet, and perhaps on the support of 
German tribes abeady settled on the British coasts. Carausius 
jissumed the purple in a.d. 287, and for nearly ten years our 
island anticipated its futijrc desfiny by ipaintaining its maritime 
iiidepeiidcncc .against all the power of the Continent. The 
British emperor i5ctaiiied* BoulQgne as a tste-de-^pont uimn the 
mainland, while his fleet not gniy commemded the oce^m, and car- 
ried devastation up the Rliine and Bciiie, but entered the Mediter- 
ranean. After a year spent in 2 )reparatioi^ Maximism found it 
impossible to cope with the powerful navy of Carausius ; and the 
emperors in the East and West deemed it pradent to acknowledge 
him as their colleague in Britain (a.d. 290). (Carausius defended 
liis northern frontier against the Caledonians ; maintained a close 
alliance with the maritime tribes of Lower Germany ; and fostered 
the civilization of the i)rovince. His coins, executed in the best 
style of Homan art, })rove that his designs were not bounded within 
his island. One, with the ancient effigy of Tlic twins suckled by the 
wplf, bears the inscription, HoaiA renova; wliilc on another, his 
agreement with Diocletian and Mjiximian, symbolized by the triple 
eiligics of the emperors, is vaunted as a renewal df the Pax Augusta. 

In the year after the peace ivith Ciiraiisius, Diocletian come 
from the East to hold a^ conA^rcnce with Maxinflan ; and the 
ibllowing year witnessed the completion of Ifis plan for a divi- 
sion of the government betwedi two Augusti and two Cassars 
(A.D. 292). The latter dignity was conferred upon C^alerius and 
Constantins. Their appointment is stated to have be^ made by 
Diocletian ; but it was doubtless tlio result of an agreement be- 
tween tlie emperors, with each of whom one, of the Cmsars was 
regarded as more especially connected both by adoption .and by 

* Eutropius expressly mentions Saxons, as well ns Franks, among tlie pirates of 
this The eyoiits now related have an important bearing on tlie question of 
Eaxon settlements iii Britain before the time of llengist and Iforsa; Init this is not 
the place to cuter on tliat coutrovcTsy. 
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marriage.* Q4icrma was adopted by Diocletian, and received bis 
daughter Yaloiia in marriage; whileA Constantins was adopted 
by Maximian, and married Theodora l/ls step-daughter. Bat the 
name assumed by tho former, Galerius Valerius Moximianus 
CaBSor, seems to indicate a special connection with Mnximian, to 
whom he bore a close resemblance in charficter. Galerius, origi- 
nally surnamed Armentarius (the herdman), from his father’s 
occupation as a Dacian shepherd, brought to his dignity the 
character of a rude and ferocious soldier ; and to his instigation is 
ascribed tlic cruel persecution which disgraced the close of Diocle- 
tian’s reign. Constantius was a man of very different mould, 
and the pale complexion, whieh gave him the surname of Chlokus, 
was an outward sign of distinc^uion, in race and spirit, from his 
peasant colleagues. He was the son of Eiitropius, a noble Darda- 
nian,t by Claudia, tho daughter of Criapus, eUer brother of tlie 
emperor Claudius Gotbicus.]; To this quasi-iinperial descent 
Coiistantius added merits which had already designated him as 
the popular candidato for the puTi)le; and lie already had a son 
twenty years old, afEcnvards Constantine the Groat, by his wife 
Helena, who, though now divorced in favour of Theodora, attainal 
the highest dignity as empress-mother and a Christian saint. § 

The division (which was not yet a jiartition) of the empire 

* Tho events that foRow will bo better understood by ifrci-piioc to tlio follouiiif; 
table (from Clintutj) of tlic persons who held siiprciiie power from the .li vision of tho 
empire among the two Augusti and two Cicsars, to its rciiiiiou under Coiistimtiiie 
In tub WKST.* ^ In the EAST. 

M. Aurelius Valerius AIaximianuh. C. Valerius DiorLi/rrAM s. 

Flav. Val. Constantius jC-lilorus. OALEiiirs Val. Maxiiniuiius. 

Flav. Val. Sevkrus. Oalor. Vul. Maxisonus Jhiza. 

Flavius CONSTANTINj[JS. VuL liciiiiinus JiKUMUs. 

M. Aurelius Maxeki'ius. 

For, the pedigree of tlio Ceiistantine family, see the following chapter, 
t The Dardiiul \^cro a veiy ancient people of Upper Moesia and lllyiicum, on tlio 
borders of Macedonia, t^out tho river Margus. 

t Whence ho derived the name of Flavins is unknown. Gentilu names were now 
80 frc(pieiilly assumed, as to furnish no ccjftain proof cither of diiscent or adoption. 

§ Tho full name of Helena was Flavia Julia JJehna, to which was added, ou Con- 
Btaiitiiio'&»4B'A)ssion, the title of Augusta, She was of low origin, some say the 
daughter of an innkeeper. Tho monki.s]r cliToniclors, who niako lier the daughter of a 
Rritish prince, forget that her husband did not li^nd in BriUin till four years aUer 
her divorce. Her conversioB to Christianity, probably at tlio instance of (yonstantiun, 
and her pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where a revelation is said to have been made to her of 
the site of the Roly Sepulchre and the wood of the true cross (conuiicmorutcd by a 
significant ambiguity, as the Invention of the Cross), made her a lavouritc theme with 
the Christian writers, and gained for her, at a later ]ieriod, the honours of canoiiizii- 
tion. Some English readers may need to bo reminded that her name is nof to be pro- 
nounced after tho vulgar conniption of tlie island called after her, St, Helena, 
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among the four princes, .corresponded very nearly to the subse- 
quent praetorian prefectmes of Constantine.* 611ie two great 
divisions of the empire, which included the ancient scats of eastern 
and western civilization, were naturally claimed by the Augusti ; 
while the outlying provinces conquered from, and now threatened to 
be regained by, the Celts, Germans, and Sarmatians, were entrusted 
to the Cmsars. « 

1. Diocletian, tfiking under his own government Asia Minor^ 
Syria^ and Kyypt^ witli Thrace as a covering to ilie East on the 
side of Europe, fixed his residence at Nic^media, the old capital 
of the Bithynian kings, near^tlie shore of the Propontis, at about 
equal distances between the Danube and the Euphrates. “By 
tlie taste of the monarch, and at* the exQOiiso of the people, Nico- 
media acquired, in the space of a few years, a degree of mag- 
nificence which inight Appear, to liave required the labour of 
ages, and became inferior only to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, 
in extent or populousncss ’’ (G'ibbon). An oriental capital was 
suited to Diocletian’s settled policy of finajly replacing the con- 
stitutional forms on which the empire had been founded by 
Augustus, and which the most despotic of his successors had 
never professed to abandon, by the state of an Asiatic monarchy. 
Hie titles of the republicjm magistrates were cither dropped 
or retained as unmeaning names, while the epithet of Dominus^ 
so carefully eschewed by Trajan and the Aytonines, was asso- 
ciated with that of Imperator^ and the. style of our Lard the 
Emperor was adopted even into the laWs. Diocletian assumed 
the diadcfrij that broad fillet set with peaijs, wJiicli cveiy true 
Homan hated as the head-(hx^ss of the Oriental kings ; the simple 
purple toga gave place to robes of silk and goH ; and the soldier’s 
boot was laiil aside fo^ shoes studded with precious stones. Above 
all, the social usages by which the emperors, sun’oflndcd by their 
noble councillors in the city and their bra^e comrades in the 
camp, had retained often mord than tlic mere semblance of the 
equal chief among the senators or generals, were abandoned for the 
jealous precautions and the slavish c^rcmoniul of a coStrtike that 
of Persia. “ Thenceforth pie palace, the court, the table, all the 
personal attendance, distinguished the emperor from his subjects, 
stiU more than his imperial dignity. The organization wliicli 
Diocletian gave to his new court attacdied less honour and distinc- 
tion to rank than to services performed towards the members of 
the Imperial family. In proportion as the republican forms dis- 

* See the map of the Roman Em]urc. 
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appeared one after another, the inclination of the emperors to 
environ themsciyes with personal pomp/iisplayed itself more and 
more. The access to their sacred pci^n was every day rendered 
more difficult by tlic institution of new forms and ceremonies. 
The avenues of the palace wero strictly guarded by tlie various 
ackooh, os they began to be called, of domestic officers. The inte- 
rior apiU'tmcnts were entrusted to the jealous vigilance of tlie 
eunuchs, the increase of whose numbers and influence was the 
most infallible symptom of the progress of despotism. When a 
subject was at length .admitted to the Imperial presence, he was 
obliged, whatever might be his rank, to fall prostrate on the 
ground, and to adore, according to the Eastern fashion, the 
divinity of his loril and i|;iastcr. 'Dioclefjan flattered himself tliat 
an ostentation of splendour and luxury would subdue the imagina- 
tion of file multitude ; that the monarch^ would%e less exposed to 
ilic rude licence of the pcToplc and the soldiers, as his person was 
secluded from the public view; 'and that habits of submission 
would insensibly bo productive of sentiments of veneration. Ijiko 
the modesty afieeted by Augustus, the state maintained by Dio- 
cletian was a theatrical representation ; but it must be confessed 
that, of the two comedies, the former wiis of a much more liberal 
and manly character than the latter. It was the aim of the one 
to disguise, of the other to display, the unbounded power which 
the emperors possessed over the Homan world.” 

II. All this was in keeping witli the locality of Diocletian’s 
court, and the provinces under his immediate rule ; for, even in 
Asiatic Hellas, Orientalism had long since stifled the Hellenic 
spirit. But the deep humiliation of Ilome was seen when Maxi- 
minn adopted tlic like forms in the court which he established at 
Mediolanum ‘'as the ruler of the central regions, the 

ancient scats oY iloman and Carthaginian empire, Italy vamSl Africa, 
When’ these regions were assigned to the second of the Augusti, 
and when he removed his court th a city of Cisalpine Gaul, the 
final blow was given to that grand cOncej^tiou wliich had been 
the cynfisilfe of every Boman patriot, from the famous discovciy 
of the head which gave the Capitol its name and omen. That 
conception — ^we cannot too earnestly impress upon the reader — 
was not merely that Home was the capital of a vast territorial 
empire; but that Borne was itself the empire, ruling over a con- 
quered territory. The empire was municipal^ not territorial, and 
the dominion over a subject world was centod in the citizens of 
Bomulus and Servius Tullius, the Senatus Popultjsqub Bomanub, 
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of whom ilie emperors had hitherto professed to be the leaders 
and in some sense the Bervdjpts. Long after a corrupted popu- 
lace, the dregs of Bomulul,’’ had forfeited tlieir share in this 
great name, the friendly contest which ensued upon the death of 
Aurelian had proved that the Senate retained at least some 
remnant of Vitality. But now the death-blow was given by the 
hand of the Illyrian peasant, who made no secret of his entire want 
of sympathy with all the traditions of Uoman greatness. Diocle- 
tian himself appears only to have paid two short visits to Rome, at 
the time of his triumph (a.d. 302), and at the festival of his twen- 
tieth year (a.d. 303) ; and Maxipiian’s chief relations to the cai)ital 
may he summed up in his measures for crushing the Senate and 
rendering the Praetorians pow;crlc8l 'While the rapacity of the 
rude soldier seconded the iwJicy of his colleague, by involving all 
whose wealtli he coated, oi^whos^ dignity he envied, in the guilt 
of imaginary plots, the conveniemHS of a partnership ia govern- 
ment was seen in the aiicctecl inspect and commiseration of 
Diocletian for eminent and suifering senators. Bnt, whatever 
might be the professions of the emperors, “ when tliey fixed their 
residence at a distance from the capital, they for ever laid aside 
the dissimulation which Augustus had recommended to his suc- 
cessors. lu the exercise of the legislative as well as the executive 
power, the sovereign advised with his ministers, instead of consult- 
ing the great council of the nation. Tlie name of the Senate was 
mentioned with honour till the last period .of the empire; the 
vanity of its iiiemhcrs was still flattered with honorary distinctions; 
hilt the assembly which had so long been the SQurcc, and so long 
the instrument of power, was respectfully suffered to sink into 
oblivion. The ISenate of Rome, losihg all conAection with the 
Imperial court aud^he actual constitution, was«lcf): a venerable hut 
useless moiiumcut of antiquity on flie Capitolinc hill!” ® 

This fate had been inevitable from the moHnent when the 
Senate’s prerogative of naming thc^ emperor had been usurped by 
the prsetorian guards; and it <Rvas now the turn of t&at body to 
surrender their authority. Wc have? seen how thos^ ptoiul 
cohorts, the Hite of Italy, who disposed of the purple on tlie death 
of CaiuB and sold it after the murder of Pertinax, had been com- 
pelled by Severus to give place to barbarian levies. The presence 
and death of the Rlyrian emperors in the' field, at the head of 
their armies, had compelled the praatorians to be almost passive 
spectators of the disposal of the purple by the legions. And dow' 
the numbers of the Pratorians were insensibly reduced, their 
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privileges abe^ished, and their place supplied hj two fiiithful 
legions of Hlfn'icum, who, under Hh new titles of Jomans and 
llerculians^ were appointed to pcrfoiwi the service of the Imperial 
guards.” , 

The choice of Milan for th(j new capital of Italy was dictated 
by its proximity to the frontier, to guard wliich wa^ a chief part 
of Maxiniian’s ofEce; and from this time forward it begins to 
assume the gi'eatricss of an imperial city. Tlie ancient capital of 
the liisubrian Gauls, placed in tlie midst of the great plain of 
Northern Italy, half-way between the Po and the lakes that form 
the border of the Alpine region, ii^, sight of the snow-capped chain, 
all the central passes of which, the Simplon, S. Gotthard, S. I3ern- 
hardino, Spliigen, andStelvio,'convcr^e towarils it, while those fur- 
ther to the east and west are within easy reach, — seems to have 
been chosen as an adviinced pogt, froln which to watch the whole 
barrier that divides Italy from Gaul, Germsiny, and the Damibian 
lands, long even before it posses.<>ed that grandest of all watch-towers 
— the greatest glory of medieval architecture — ^whosc wliite marble 
pinnacles rise in emulation opposite to tlie snowy peaks of Monte 
Itosa. But the very choice of such an outpost for a capital was 
a confession of the danger which was now ever threatening from 
the Alps. Niebuhr speaks of Milan as “a place which is destined 
by nature to bo a gi’cat city, and one wliicb vcjy easily recovers 
even after the nyist severe caliuiiities.” But its peculiar exposure 
to those calamities, as all history testifies, makes it quite unfit for 
a capital. The Alphle barrier is its sole external defence ; 'and 
that once passed, , Milan, in the midst of a level plain, lies at the 
mercy of an invader, sis the emperors of tlie AVest were soon 
doomed to Icarif.* Here, liowcvcr, they fixed their new capital, 
to ..the deep humiliation of Home. “ Milan* soon assumed the^ 
splendour ‘Of* an Imperial city. ^Ilie houses are described as 
numerous and wfell-built; tlie luannera of tJio people as polished 
and liberal. A circus, a theatre, a mint, a palace, baths which 
boro the name of their founder Miudmian, porticoes adorned with 
statil^S^lind a new doublt circumference of walls, contributed to 
the beauty of the new capital ; nor did it seem ojipressed even by 
the proximity of Borne.” 

* Such reasor.s, strong even in the case of a power possessing the whole j^liiin ol 
Northeru Italy, derive adiliAiial furoc from the condition under which Milan has gene- 
rally boon held, of having an open frontier cither on the east or west, or both. In 
our own day, for instance, it would havo been madness to have fixed the capital o( 
Italy half way botwocn a watchful enemy, who holds “ the quadrilateral,’* and a no 
less watchfiil friend, who commands the passes of thG.Clottian and Graian Alps. 
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It must not bo supposed that the two Augiisti' lived in oriental 
seclusion amidst tlieir orieJ|(tal state. The restless^nergy of Maxi- 
mian could only be satisfi^ with war; and Diocletian removed to 
Antioch at the call of danger from the East; but the special 
duty of guarding the frontiers of the empire was assigned to the 
Gmsars. 

III. Galerius, as more especially tlie lieutenant of Diocletian, 
governed the provinces included under tlie general name of Illy- 
ricum^ in which barbarian name Greece itself is now absorbed; 
and watched from his capital at Sirmiiim the whole frontier of tlie 
Danube, besides aiding, whc^i occasion required, in an Eastern 
war. 

IV. Constant ius was fortunatc*^in holding the compact govern- 
ment of the Western anif for the most 'part Celtic provinces of 
Spain^ Gautj and Britaiily whiqji we have alrcsidy seen tending to 
sei)aration from the emi)irc under Postumus and Tekicus, with 
his capital at Treves. On him 'fell first the bisk of vindicating 
the military prowess of the new system. ^With or without a 
pretext for breaking the iieace with (Jarausius, Constantins pre- 
pared for the reduction of Britain (a.d. 292). Eirst ho took 
lloulogne, by blockading its harlxmr with a huge mole ; and then 
proceeded, while collecting a fleet, to subdue the allies of Csutiusius 
on the mainland. Meanwhile Carausius was murdered by his first 
minister, Allectus (a.d. 293), who in his turn assumed the juirplc, 
and kept it during the three years occupied J)y the prcpai*ations of 
Gonstautius. That able general distraetdd Ibe enemy’s attention 
by dividing his fleet and threatening dcsccntj^ on various points, 
till his lieutenant, Asclepiodotiis, who had the unwonted boldness 
to put to sea in stormy weather, anil the good 'fortune to pass tlie 
fleet of Allectus in a fog off the Isle of Wight, effected a landing 
in tlie West, and burnt hi^ ships behind him. Alhictns, march- 
ing in haste from the neighbourhood of London, met the whole 
Koman force with his disordered vangniu’d, and lost both empire 
and life in a single battle. Constantins landed iinopjioscd in 
Kent, was welcomed by the inbabiiaiYts, and reunited 'Britain to 
the cmi)ire (a.d. 296). His valoiff was shortly after proved in 
repelling an irruption of the Alcmanni acwss the lUiine. The 
incessant war waged hy Galcrins upon the Danube kept tlic bar- 
barians at bay beyond the river | and. lUsides the captives who 
were distributed among the provincials, large bodies of Goths and 
Sarmatians were allowed to settle as agricnltiiral serfs and herds- 
men within the empire^ as foi'mcrly under Pi'obus. In the feeling 
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of interest and Asnse of superioritj, excited by the strange manners 
of these new neighbours, the provincial^ forgot the dangers result-* 
ing from their presence. 

To the attacks which hod become habitual from the north, new 
perils were now added in Africa. While Maximian- put down a 
usurper at Cartilage, and repelled the attack of five Libyah tribes 
(who arc called the Quinquegeiitianiy or Five Nations) on the 
Mauretanian frontier, Diocletian had to cope with a formidable 
rebellion in Egypt The unfortunate city of Alexandria, where 
Achilleus had assumed the purple, was taken after a siege of eight 
montlis, and punisheil by a massaqre, the cruelty of which, how- 
ever, was exceeded in the utter destruction of Busiris and Coptos, 
cities of the highest copsequenfee as the scats of ancient religion 
and of more recent commerce. The hostility shown by Diocletian 
to the occult arts of tl\e Egyptians is viewed in different lights by 
ancient and modern writers. John of Antioch tells us that ho 
caused a diligent enquiry to be made for all the ancient books 
which treated of the admiiublc art of making gold and silver, and 
without pity committed tliem to the flames ; apprehensive, as wo 
are assured, lest the opulence of the Egyptians should inspire them 
with confidence to rebel against the empire.*’ “ But,” observes 
Gibbon, if Diocletian had been convinced of tlio reality of that 
valuable art, far from extinguishing the memory, ho would have 
converted the opemtion of it to the benefit of the public revenue. 
It is much more likely that his good sense discoveiud to liim tlie 
folly of such magnificent pretensions, and that he was desirous of 
preserving the reaspn and fortunes of his subjects from the mis- 
chievous pursuit.” Tlie historian further notices the very inte- 
resting fact that the persecutidii of Diocletian is the first authentic 
evenf. in the history of alchemy. Pliny makes no mention of the 
transmutatiofi of metals ; and ft wa§ in Egypt that the Arabs 
learnt the pretended science wliich they difiiiscd over Europe in 
the middle ages. 

After suppressing the revolt in Egypt, Diocletian was engaged 
in the*gr&test and most subcessful war that the Roman emperors 
had yet carried on with the Persian Sossanidic. When Armenia 
was conquered by Sapor,* Tiridates, the infant heir to the throne, 
was saved, and brought up under Roman tutelage. In the third 
year of Diocletian (a.i# 286) he returned to Armenia, where the 
people, oppressed by tlie intolerance of the Magian religion, had 
broken out into revolt Among the adherents of Tiridates was 

* Seo p. 625. 
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one whose presence in Amj^cnia opens to us a glin^se of a region 
which, though the seat of rm ancient civilization of its own, has 
had as yet no sufficient iimucncc on the general current of the 
world^s history to demand our notice. The vast table-land of 
Central Asia, into which both Cynls and Alexander had penetrated, 
liad since their time been partly subjected to tlie Chinese empire, 
which now extended as fiir as the frontier of Sogdiana. The 
vague name of Serians^ which in the Augustan age denoted the 
unknown people from whoso country silk had long been brouglit 
into Western Asia and Europe, acquired in* the beginning of the 
second centary n somewhat definite geographical meaning. The 
information derived from the tr<^ers, who maintained a regular 
traffic through Central Asia, enabled F&lcmy to lay down thd 
positions of places in Scricj^, wliich can still be traced in tlie north- 
west of China, and furtlier souNi among^ the Sam, w];iOBe name 
itself is sufficiently significant.* Jn the reign of Trajan, CShineso 
armies are said to have marched as lar vrest as tlie Gaspian'Sea, 
mi the Chinese annals mention, in the year i.D. 166, an embassy 
from a prince called An-t/mnj whose name, conciui'ing witli the 
date, suggests M. Aurelius Antoninus. The historian Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who wrote towards the end of the fourth centuiy, is 
acquainted with the existence of the Great Wall of China, which 
he calls tho Ramparts of the Sei'ians {Aggeres Serium). During 
the eventful centuries from tho end of ^e Second Funic War to 
the time of Diocletian, China was governcSl by tho dynasty of 
Hftn, which succeeded that of Tsin about b.o. 201. Mango, a 
prince (as is supposed) of this family, though Tie was only known 
to die Romans as a Scythian chief, cxpelledtby tho usurping 
dynasty of Wei, had sought refuge iu Fer^a. He was claimed 
by the Chinese monarch, 'Fhoso power was now*6# great that 
Sapor deemed it prudent to send the refugee inte Armenia, reply- 
ing to the Celestial ambassador, ti;iat he had banished him to the 
extremity of the earth where jthe sun sets, and sent him to certain 
death. In resentment of this inhospitality, Mamgo espNised the 
^uso of Tiridates, whose success wub promoted by a contest for 
the Fersian tiara between Yaraues IIL (l^rom) and Narses 
(Narsi), the two sons of Yarancs IL But Vhen the conflict 
ceased (a.d. 294), Narses proved too strsiig for Tiridates, who 
became once more a fugitive at the imperial court Diocletian 
resolved to effect his restoration ; and took up his own station at 
Antioch to direct the war, tho active conduct of which was 
entrusted to Galerius (a.d. 297). 
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By imitating mistake of Crassns^riii attempting to cross the 
sandy desert of Mesopotamia, Galcrins exposed himself to a 
disaster, which had well-nigh proved os fatal. The escape of his 
army, and his reception by Diocletian at Antioch, prove the 
militniy efficiency and the personal ascendancy which tlic chief 
emperor maintained. “The haughtiest of men, clothed in his 
purj)le, but humbled by the sense of his fault and misfortune, 
was obliged to follow the emperor’s chariot above a mile on foot, 
and to exhibit, before the whole court, the spectacle of his dis- 
grace.” For a new effort to wipe off this stain, Galcrins was 
furnished with an army of veterans, drawn from the Daniibian 
frontier, and strengthened by Gpthic auxiliaries, amounting in all 
to 25,000 men. Following this time the strategy of Trajan, he 
made his advance through Armenia; surprised the Persian camp 
by night ; . drove the kipg a wounded fugitive into Armenia ; and, 
besid^ the rich plunder of the royal tents, took prisoners tlic 
wives, sisters, and children of Ifarses, treating them with the 
respect shown by Alexander to the fimiily of Darius.* Diocletian 
came up with his colleague at Nisibis, whither the Persian king 
sent his confidential servivnt, Apliarban, to sue for peace on any 
terms that the emperors might bo pleased to grant, 'flio envoy 
appealed to tlicir moderation, reminding them that the Homan 
and Persian monarchies Avcrc the eyes of the world, wliicli would 
remain imperfect and mutilated if cither of them should be jmt 
outf Tlie haughty rt^ly of Galcrins, upbraiding the envoy, who 
now talked of moderation, with the cruel indignities inflicted upon 
Valerian, was but a preface to milder counsels ; and the })rudoncc 
of Diocletian might well bo satisfied with the cession of Armeuia, 
Mesopotamia, and ^ve districts beyond the Tigris. Tlic river 
Aboras, or Glulboras was .fixed as the boundary of the 

two cinjiires, and the transfer by Persia to Home of tlie pro- 
tectorato of Iberia gave the latter pow'cr the coniiriaiid of the 
passes of the Caucasus, and a new defensible frontier against the 
Sarmatifth tribes (a.T). 298^. 

Peace being restored Ihroughoiit the empire, Diocletian and 
Maximian celebratc(l a sidendid triumph for tlicir own viidorics 

I 

* “ An inciilc't is mentioned,” says Gibbon, “ which proves the rustic but martial 
ignorance of the legions in tlio clegiint superfluities of life. A bug of shilling Iciil hcr, 
iillcd with pearls, fell into the h<an(ls of .a private soldier. He pnrcfully jircHcrvedllio 
bag, blit lie threw awny its iMinlonts, judging that whatcvci* was of no use could not 
possibly be of any value.’* 

+ Wo have already seen a Spartan luglng a Biniihir idea for moderation towarcls 
Athens, in the tiino of her huiiiiliatiun. 
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and those of the Cjesars. “ It was the last that Rome ever be- 
held. Soon after this pcirlod, the emperors ceuicd to vanquish, 
and Romo ceased to be thci capital of the empire” (November 20, 
A.D. 302).* Tlierc still remained, however, one enemy to be 
subdued, bcfoi-e the new system qf despotism could be regarded as 
established ; and, like Charles V., who forms liis nearest parallel 
in liistory, Diocletian undertook to crush the power of free thought 
and spiritual life, by whicli Christianity was now fully established 
sis “ an empire witliin tlic empire.” The restoration of tranquillity, 
and the moderation of Diocletian’s government, had left the 
minds of men free to weigh the claims of the old and new religions. 
In the last twenty years Christianity had made rapid progress : 
many churches had been publicly reared^ believers were admitted 
to high office ; and the empresses Prisca and Valeria are said to 
have been numbered auAng the converts, though not baptized. 
As in the time of Aurelius, the progress sf a spiritual faith roused 
the antagonism of heatlien devotbes, who found a powerfuf ally in 
the Neo-Platonism of the Alexandrian philqi^ophers. This school 
tried to infuse new life into the old mythology by a system of 
dlcgorical interpretation, which not only invested heathenism 
with a show of spiritual meaning, often borrowed from Chris- 
tianity itself, but led to the corruption of Christian truth by tlie 
like methods of interpretation, especially in the hands of Origen. 

That the policy of Diocletian would have left the conflict to the 
province of opinion, may be inferred froiiv the lapse of nineteen 
years without his interference. But there was always one point 
at which Christianity tended to a collision 4vith authority ; and 
neither Maxim aui nor Galcrius was disposed to smooth over the 
difficulty. Apart from the abstract question flf tlie lawfulness of 
war, Uic terms of the military oatli andHlic manner in which 
it ivas taken subjected tlie scrupulous conscience^ of Christian 
soldiers to the burthen of heathen conformity. • That the difficulty 
did not oftencr assume a practicfll shape, may bo ascribed to the 
loyalty of tlie Christians, ^Vlio would regard the S 2 )irit of the mili- 
tary oath before its form, and perhaps to a wise rcloxf^ofl of the 
form for the sake of concilis^ting good soldiers. But extreme cases 
were sure to ai’ise, in which a scrupulous conscience set authority 
and discipline at dcfiimcc. Under the rule of Maximian in Africa, 
a young recruit named lilaximilian was put to death for declaring 

* Tliis is Clinton's date. Gibbon i)lar.cs tho triumph a year Inter, in connection 
with tho Vicffiinalia, hold by Diodcliiin on the comnicnccnioiit of tlio twentieth year 
of Ids reign, which dates from Sept. 17, A.i>. 803. 
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that his conscience forbade him to serve as a soldier. A centurion 
named Marcelluc, who, when called u^)on to taike part in the 
sacrifices of a heathen festival, publicly renounGod the service of 
an idolatrous master, and declared that he would obey none but 
Christ the Eternal King, was beheaded at Tingi in Mauretania. 
There is a partial truth in the observation of G-ibbon, — “Ex- 
amples of such a nature savour much less of religious persecution 
than of martial or even civil law ; but they served to dienate the 
mind of the emperors, to justify the severity of Galerius, who 
dismissed a great number of Christian oificers from their employ- 
ments ; and to authorize tlic opinion that a sect of enthusiasts, 
which avowed principles so repugnant to the public safety, must 
cither remain useless, or ^vould sSoii became d^mgerous subjects of 
the empire.”* 

Such were probably the arguiyients ‘by whicli Galerius, wJio 
spent the winter after the triump^i at Nicomedia, prevailed on 
Diocletian to call a council of th6 chief civil and militjiry officers, 
which resolved that tlje Christian religion should be suppressed 
throughout the empire. The first result of tlioir decision was the 
demolition of the church at Nicomedia by the imperial guards 
(Eeb. 23, A.1). 303);' and on the following day, an edict was 
published, inaugurating a persecution such as no former emperor 
had conceived. All Christian churches throughout the cinpiiui 
wore to be destroyed and their property confiscated, and all copies 
of the Scriptures were, to be given up to bo burnt in public bj' the 
magistrates; all who pfactised Cliristian worship in private 'were 
doomed to death ; sind Christians were deprived of their civil rights. 
Slaves were shut out from the hope of manumission ; freemen from 
all lionours and pllblic cmplo}TOents. Debjirred even from the 
common benefit of the law, they were X)laced at the mercy of 
informers; fof, while the magistrates Svero enjoined to hear all 
causes against thenS, the Christians were forbidden to bring their 
complaints before the tribunals. ' The spirit in which the edict 
was likely to be received and enforced* was immediately shown in 

* Tho oxpcricncQ of our own army, as 4a India and in our Roman Catholic colonics, 
proves that oven Christian states may involve ^cmselvcs in similar difficulties of 
military discipline, the only (solution of which lies in tho iiiiroservcd extension of 
Tcliffioiis toltfiTinco :o individual consciences. Unless even the Roman emperors had 
leamt to act on this principle, the cases of Maximilian and Marccllns must have been 
of daily occurrence, and Christians must have been excluded from the army, or mas- 
sacred by thousands for refusing; to serve : and this is the reply to Giblmn's sugges- 
tion, if it is meant to excuse tlio conduct of Maximian and Galorius. The fact that 
the difficulty “ of martini or even civil law ” hod been in some way generally solved, 
stamps their enforcement of it os **r<digious persecution.** 
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an incident which the historian thus relates: — “This edict was 
scarcely exhibited to the public view, in the most conspicuous 
place of Nicomedia, beforelit was tom down by the hands of a 
Christian, who expressed at the same time, by tlie bitterest invec- 
tives, his contempt as well as abhorrence for such impious and 
tyrannical governors. ... He was burnt, or rather roasted, 
by a slow fire; and liis executioners, zealous to revenge tlie 
personal insult which hiul been offered to the emperors, exhausted 
every refinement of cruelty, without Ixiing able to subdue his 
patience, or to alter the steady and insiiltipg smile which, in his 
dying agoiiic^s, he still preserved in liis countenance.” The 
fires which twice broke out in the palace of Diocletian within 
fifteen days of the publicatioif of t^c edict were at once 
ascribed to tlie revenge of the Christians. The Christian officers 
of tlie palace were examined Avi^li exquisite tortures, and put to 
tlie most cruel dcatlis ; and (^ilerins depiirted in haste rfrom Nico- 
media, giving out that he held hfe life insecure. Without attach- 
ing importance to the charge brought againijt Qalcrius himself of 
having caused the conflagration, wo may feel sure that any Chris- 
tian, who had for the first time used such a means of vengeance 
upon tlie persecutors, would have been a fanatic who would have 
claimed the glory of the deed. Even after these causes of mutual 
exasperation, the ])vudencc of Diocletian suffered some months to 
pass before tlie edict was generally imblislied jn the provinces; 
and it was at fii'st enforced against the chiu'chcs and Sci'ipturcs 
ratJier than tilio persons of the Cliristians. Many even simong 
the bishops and presbyters earned the by-name of iradiiors by 
delivering up tlie sacred books; and the first who suffered death 
for his refusal ^as an African hisliop, named FelLx. When it 
was found that his exanijde was generally imitated, and AvJion, iii 
some places, tlie Christians defended their clmrclics with armed 
force, new edicts were issued to tlie governors of all tlie provinces. 
The command to imprison all the ministers of religion was 
presently extended to the Vliole body of Christians; and their 
Pagan neighbours were threatencil with severe penalties if 
they should protect them.. These were tlie lost measures of 
Diocletian’s reign, and We may be allowed to Ijopc that disgust at 
the course into which he had been urged was one motive for his 
abdication. 

The system of government devised by Diocletian had now been 
tried by the experience of twelve years, and the i-csult seemed 
even brilliantly successful abroad, while no disunion had yet 
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appeared among the four great potentates. Every one was 
sovereign within^ his own jurisdiction; but their nnited authority 
extended over the whole monarchy, atid each of them was pre- 
pared to assist his colleagues with his counsels or presence. The 
Csesars, hi their exalted rank, re^n'cd the majesty of tlie emperors, 
and the tliree younger princes invariably acknowledged, by their 
gratitude and obedience, the common parent of their fortunes. 
The suspicious jealousy of power found not any place among 
them; and the singidar happiness of their union has been com- 
pared to a chorus of, music, whose hannony was regulated and 
maintained by the skilful hand o£. tlie first artist.” But the 
historian, wJio transcribes from Julian this glowing picture of 
imperial concord, has i)pinted out tlio^vast increase of taxation 
required to maintain the dignity of four courts, of 'which two at 
least were on the pattern of oriental ‘Splendour, with the vast 
hierarchy of officials wh6 were now^multiplicd in every province,* 
till, as the Christian writer Lactantius says, “ the proportion of 
those who received exceeded the proportion of those who con- 
tributed.” Since Gibbon wrote, a remjirkable discovery has 
proved at once the effects of growing luxury and public expendi- 
ture, and the false principles of political economy, which miglit 
excite our suiqmse the more if we ourselves hud escaped from 
tlicm longer. In 1826, Colonel Leake found at Stratonicca {Eski- 
kismr\ in Caria, a copy of sm edict of Diocletian and liis col- 
leagues, referred to by Lactantius, and issued in a.d. 301, fixing 
the maximum prices of the necessaries of life throughout tlie 
empire, in consequence, as the preamble declares, of the hard- 
hearted, inhuman, imbridlcd cupidity of the dealers, who withheld 
fi:om customers thd benefits o^ abundance. “ Aipoug the articles 
of wliich the maximum value is assessed are oil, salt, honey, 
butchers’ meat, poultry, game, fist, vegetables, fruit; the wages of 
labourers and artibans, schoolmasters and orators; clothes, skins, 
boots and shoes, harness, timbef, com, wine, and beer. The de- 
preciation in the value of money, or tiie rise in the price of com- 
modities, liad been so great Vluring the lost centurj’^, tliat butchers’ 
meat, which in the second century 9 f the empire was in Rome 
about two denarii ^tho pound, was now fixed at a maximum of 
eight: Oolor.cl Leake supposes the average price could not be 
less than four : at tlie same time the maximum of the wages of 
the agricultural labourers was twenty-five. The whole edict is, 

* The reader who wishoR to son a vivid illustratiou of this statement should glance 
his eye over the Nofilia UlriiMqtte Imperii. 
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j erhaps, the most gigantic effort of a blind tliougli wcll-inten- 
bned despotism to control that which is and ought to bo beyond 
the regulation of the govcntocnt”* Tlie separation of the pro- 
vinces of the Augusti and the CsBsars had given the death- 
blow to the political unity of the pmpiro ; nor ought it to have 
been expected that their personal concord would last beyond the 
first quaternion of princes. Diocletian was too sagacious not 
to feel such doubts; and having provided for the peaceful suc- 
cession to the empire, ho resolved himself to superintend the 
change. , 

The decision to take a step for which the whole history of the 
empire furnished no precedent, f — though Sulla had given one 
under the lU:publio — was prompted, or dl least hastened, by a 
serious illness, wliich broke down the emperor’s vigour at tho 
comparatively early age of fifty-jaine. He had left Home after 
celebrating the festival of hii^ twentieth “year, and eAtered on 
Ills iiintli consulship at llavcnna oh tlie 1st of January, a.d. 304. 
His journey tlirough Hlyricum during a cold wet winter was so 
injurious, that ho readied Nieomedia dangerously ill, and was not 
able to appear in public till tho 1st of March, a.d. 305. Galeriiis 
was absent, and Diocletian must have often reflected on the danger 
of leaving the supreme power m object of contention between two 
such men as him and Maximian. lie decided tliat the two Augusti 
sliould quietly give i^lace to flic two Cmsars ; and he is said to 
have provided for the contingency by exacting an oath from 
Maximian, at tho time of their joint triumph, to sliarc the abdi- 
cation which ho was even then meditating. Accordingly, on the 
1st of May, a. 1 ), 305, tho double act of resignation was performed 
at Milan and Nieomedia. While Maximian retired unwillingly to 
llavenna, Dioclctijin took 5^ solejnn and gfticcful leave of •the 
soldiers and people assembled in a plain three miles from Nico- 
media, and withdrew to tlie retreat he had prejiarSd near his native 
city of Salona, on the Adriatic foast. The magnificent palace, 
the completion of which wJs a chief amusement of ^is nine 
remaining years, has given its naifo to the modem village of 

* Dean Milmnn’s note to Gibbon, chap. xiii. For a co|»y^f and coninjcntuiy on 
Lho edict, see Das Mid Diocldiwru de Prttiis Rerum KenaZtei, hcrauBgcgebcu you 
Theodor Mommsen, I^eipzig, 1851. The value of the document is uiifortiuiately les- 
sened by our ignorance of tho worth of the dertariu,% which was not the silver coin of 
that name^ but a copper coin, worth much less. 

t Eutrep. ix. 28 : Solus omnium post cuuditum Bomonimi imixirium, qui ex tunto 
bstigio ad privatse vitw statum civilitatezuquo reiaciiret. 
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Spalato,* Its ruins were studied a centuiy ago by Adams, t wha 
by a comparisd^i with the precepts of Vitruvius, made an ingdi 
nious restoration of the immense cdiiuce, which formed an almost 
perfect square of from 600 to 700 feet, and covered a little more 
than eight acres. The building was composed of two principal 
parts, of which the one to the south contained the emperor’s 
private apartments and two temples of Juj)iter and Al]sculapius.f 
Two streets intersected one another at riglit angles in the centre 
of tlie building, the chief one leading from the Golden Gate to a 
spacious coiu't beforo. the vestibule of the principal apartments, 
wJiere the othei* crossed it. The entrance next in importance was 
called tlic Silver Gate ; and the other gates were flanked by 2)airs 
of octagonal towers, sixteen in all. .Ihocletian’s palace marks tui 
era in the transformation of the Greco-Homan into the Byzantine 
architecture. Columns and arches were combined in such a 
manner, that the arches were at first made to rest upon tlie 
entablature, and afterwards were even forced immediately to 
spring from the abacus; and at length the entiihlatiirc itself took 
the form of an arch. But, although this ai'chitccturo ofiends 
against tlie rules of good taste, yet these remains may servo 
to show how directly the Samcen and Christimi architects l>or- 
rowed from Homan models many of the cliaracteristics whi(jh liave 
been looked upon as the creation of their own imagination. § 

The locality which Diocletian chose for this niagniiicent retreat 
is thus desci’ihcd by ‘Mr. Adams: — ‘‘The soil is dry and fertile, 
the air is i»urc and wholesome, and, though extremely lint during 
the summer months, this countiy seldom feels tliose sultry and 
noxious winds, to which the qpast of Istria and some of Ihdy 
arc cx 2 )Osed. The views from the 2 )alace oj’c no less b(,autiful than 
the soil and clqnate tiro inviting.^ Towards tins west lies thq fertile 
shore that stretches along the Adriatic, in which a number of small 
islands arc scattered in such a manner ns to give this 2 >art of the 
sea the appearance of a great lake. On tlie north side lies the 

* Tills iitiTmu, often corinipted into SpahUtv, is simply jS'. PalaUimf Salona 
Palatum, tlic ]ki1iicc of Snloiia. « 

(libboii euTiimcmoratcs him ns **au inacniqps artist of our own time and country, 
whom a very liberal curiosity caii-icd into tho heart of Dalmatia." Our tiiuo lu&s had 
a similar advaut i|^o in dio researches of Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 

$ Tlio temple of Jupiter is now the cathedral ; that of iHlsculapiiia the church of St. 
Johu tho Baptist ; and the Golden Gate, which is nearly pcrfccti forms the eiiti'ance 
into the morkct-placo of Spalato. 

§ Sco Adams, Aniiquiltcs of DiocletiafCs Palace, 1764 ; Wilkinson, PalmcUia and 
Montenegro, vol. i. pp. 114-14*3 ; FcigusBOU, Jlandlfooh of Architecture, vol. i* 
p. 856. 
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bay, which led to the ancient city of Salona ; and tlie country 
ibyond it, appearing in sight, forms a proper ccAitrast to tliat 
more extensive prospect of w*tcr, which the Adriatic presents both 
to the south and to the cast. Towards the north the view is ter- 
minated by high and irregular mountains, situated at a proper 
distance, and in many places covered wiUi villages, woods, and 
vineyards.” 

Veiy striking is the contrast of this scene to tlie gloomy cloister 
which, twelve and a-lialf centuries later, received the emperor 
whose abdication is so near a parallel to that of Diocletian. Both 
retired, in brolccn heallli and i)remature old age, from the attempt 
to subdue half the world to their despotic will. But tlic morose 
devotion of Charles V. will, bear no favotfrable comparison with 
the natural pleasures AV'hich sidisiicil Dloclctiiin. While the 
Austrian continued upon matter rflie experiments lie had. made 
mi mind, till the truth dawned upon liim tliat opinions itre harder 
even than clocks to move to the standard of one time, the Illyrian 
derived from the growth of his garden the contentment he liod 
never found in the [u-osperity of his empire. When solicited by 
the rcsiJess Maximiaii to reassuiiie tlie purple, lie observed, that 
if ho could show his forincr colleague the cabbages he had planted 
with his own hands at Salona, ho sliould no longer be urged to 
relinquish the enjoyment of hapiiiness for the pursuit of power. 
Nor is the testimony less valuable, which he loft to the blind- 
ness which must needs mislead the most Si^acious and the best 
raeaniiig despot. How often ” — he would exclaim in his 
i’aniiliar conversation — ‘‘ How (ifi.cn is it the mlerest of four or 
live ministers to combine together J:o deceive their sovereign ! 
Secluded from mankind by his exalted dignity, flic truth is con- 
cealed from his knowledge ;|he e^iii sec oiil/with^thcir eyes,* ho 
hears nothing but their- misrepresentations, lie confers the most 
important otiices upon vice and weakness, and disgraces the most 
virtuous and deserving amoii^ his subjects. By such infamous 
arts the Lest and wisest princes are sold^to the venal corruption of 
their courtiers.” • 

As objects, which have beentseon indistinctly or with a distorted 
outline in tlie broad glare and tremulous atmosphere caused by a 
noon-day sun, stand out with startling clearness in tlie cool light 
of evening, so do tlie illusions of empire vanish wdien looked back 
upon in the light of the sun that has just set, whether from the 
Adriatic coast or the Atlantic rock. But one illusion is always 
left for dethroned despots to impose • on themselves, and if pos- 
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sible on the world, the fond idoa that the experience gained so late 
would bear fruit, if the opportunity should bo given them again, of 
that it will teach wisdom to their imitators and admirers. While 
leaving to future despots, with their ilatterers and apologists, this 
condemnation of the system Ij^c had spent his life in framing, 
Diocletian could not shut out all its evil results from the retire- 
ment into which he had escaped. A just estimate of greatness, 
and the assurance of immortal fame, improve our relish for the 
pleasures of retirement; but the Homan emperor had filled too 
important a character in the world to enjoy witliout alloy tlie 
comforts and security of a privato condition. It was impossible 
that ho could remain ignorant of tlio troubles whicli afflicted the 
empire after his abdiejAtion. 'It was^ impossible that ho could be 
indifierent to their consequences. Fear, sorrow, and discontent 
sometimes pursued him into thq solitiide of Salona. His tender- 
ness, or at least his pride, was deeply wounded by the misfortuncfi 
of his wife and daughter ; * ahd the hist moments of Diocletiau 
were embittered by,some iiifronts, which Licinius and Constantine 
might have spared the father of so many emperors, and the firsl 
author of their own fortune. A report, tliougli of a very doubtfu 
nature, lias reached our times, that he prudently withdrew him. 
self from their power by a volmitary death.” f Ue died in tin 
ninth year after his abdication, just after Constantino liad shat 
tered, by his victory over Maxentius, tlio imperial fabric fraincf 
by Diocletian, and had reversed his religious p(»licy by the Jidie 
of Milan (a.i>. 313). ' 
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CHARTER XLIV. 

# 

REUNION OP THE EMPIRE, ESTABLISHMENT OP 
CHRISTIANITY. PROM CONSTANTINE TO JOVIAN. 

A.D. 30C TO A.D. 3C4. 

** God forbid that I should glory, eave in tho oaoss of onr Lord Jesus Clirist.’* 

8t. Faul^ GoL yi. 14. 

“ HOC SIGNO VINCES.” ^ 

^ * MoUo of ConttarUine. 

CONSTAl^TJUa AMD aALRRIUS BKCOMB AUOUSTI— OAL1SKIUS MAKKS UAXimy AND 
SKVBKUS O.KSAkS IN THE EAST AND rEALT— CONSIANTINB THE QRRAT — HIS JUKTIl 
AND KAllLY CAKKEll— HIS NLIgAt VROH NIUOMEDIA* TO DOULOtiNX — DEATH OT OON- 
STANTIUS AT TOKK — GONSTASTtKS I'AOOLAJXKI) IN BlllTATN— HIS OXRXAN VXOTOBIKS 
AND ORUXLTIKS — UAXKNTIUS IrOCLAIMKD AT JU>3IK — MAXIMIHIAN RKASSUXKS THE 
PURPLE — DEFEAT AND DEATH OF 8EVERUS — QALERIUS ENTERS ITALY AND RETREATS 
— HE HAKES UCISIUS AUGUSTUS— SBC ROHAN EMPlIkoRS AT ONCE— HAXIMIAN KX- 
PEIiLED VnOX ITALY : REBEIkS IN OAUL : ^S DEFEATED AND PUT TO DEATH BY OON- 
KTAMTINK — DEATH OF GALEUIUS— WAR OF CONSTANTINE . AGAINST HAXENTIUS — 
VICTORIES OF TURIN AND SAXA RUBRA, NEAR ROBE, AN|^ DEATH OF HAXENTIUS— 
CONSTANTINE AT ROHE— THE PR-ETORIANS ABOLISHED, AND ROHE LEFT DKFENOB- 
LKSS — CLOSE ALLIANCE OF CONSTANTINE AND LICINfUS — DEFF.AT AND DEATH OF 
HAXIMIK— TYRANNY OF LTOINTUS IN THE KAST—EDICT OF MILAN — REVIEW OF 
THE DIOCLETIAN PEHSRCUTtON— IN THE WEST MARTYRS OF SPAIN AND BRITAIN : 
»T. ALIUN— IN ITALY AND AFRICA : THE PERSECUTION BTOPPF.1) BY HAXlHfAN — 
IN THE EAST : SEVERE PEKSECUTrON : GALF.UJL'8, DYING, ISSUES AN EDICT OP 
T«)LERATION— Conduct of MAXIMIN— conversion of GOXSTAKTTNE — STORY OF Ills 
VlKTiiN OF THE CRikSS -QUESTION UF HIS CHRIST] ANJTT -HR PROCLAIMS UNIVERSAL 
TOLERATION— FIRST WAR WITH LICINIUS- CRISPUS, OONSTAiyTINK II., AND LICINIUS 
II. H.\DE C.SS.\RS— VICTORIES OF CRl.SPUS AND CONSTANTINE ON THE RHINE AND 
nANURK<-FlNAr. WAR WITH LICINIUS— BATTLE OF Hd\^>KlANOPLK— NAVAL VICTORY OF 
CKISFUS- BATTLE OF CIIRYSOPULIS— SUBMISSION AND DEATH OF LICINIUS— CHOICE OF 
BYZANTIUM FOR A NEW CAPITAL — THE CoUNiHL OF NICAiA ! ABTAN CONTROVERSY— 
— FAMILY OF CONSTANTINE- DEATHS OF CRISPUS, THlf YOUNGER LICINIUS, AND 
FAUSTA — DEDICATION. OF CONSTANTINOPLE — ORGANIZATION OF TUB EMPIRE — GOTHIC 
AND 8ARM.\T1 aN WAR — DE.\TH OF CONSTANTINE — C'O.V*’3ryiATIArUS 7/., CONSTAN- 
TSA ir.^ AND rO.V.N’rvlA'N— PERSIAN WAR— DEATH 0§ COBSTAHTJNB If. — WARS OF 
CONSTANS IN THE WEST — HIS DEATH — DSURPATIO.V ANIF DEFEAT OF MAGNENJIDS — 
ATHANASIUS AND THF- AnrANS-**RrSK dP JULIAN : HIS WARS fri!0I THE GERMANS : 
AND PROCLAMATION AT PARIS— PERSIAN WAR — DEATH OF CONSTANTIUS — JULIAN 
TUK APOSTITK — HIS ACTS IN FAVOUR OF THE PAGANS — hlS PERSIAN EXPEDITION 
AND DEATH— REIGN AND DEATH OF JO ^-lAT- ELECTION OF VALENTXKIAN. 

The fr/iil tenure of the scfiurity provided by Dioelctian’s elabo- 
rate plan wjis at oiico proved by the ^confusion that followed his 
abdication. Tlic^ino remaining years of his seclusion witnessed a 
succession of civil wars for the power he haebresigned ; nor was it 
till ten years after his death that peace was restored, with the 
restoration of a single government (a.d. 323). Tlic first step was 
taken in due order: Qalcriiis in the East, and Constantins* in tlie 
West, succeeded to tho dignity of the two Augiisti, and tlie latter, 
though the successor of Miucimiau, seems to have been invested 
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with the precedence duo to his superior age and merit. But he 
had no inclination to change the distant sphere of govenunent, in 
which he wielded a compact and aljtnost independent authority 
over attached subjects, for Italy and Borne. This decision at^nce 
deranged the balance adjuste^d by Diocletian, by leaving the 
ancient heart of the empire without the presence of on Augustus ; 
and tlie result was virtually a new partition, in which Italy and 
Africa became dependencies of the East. Galcrius seems to have 
tnlcen this view, when he assumed the ])Ower of nominating both tlie 
Csesars. The one was his own sister’s son, who now exchanged 
the name of Daza, wlbich he had home in his original condition of 
m Illyrian peasant, for that of Qalerius Valerius Maximinus, but 
without changing a nature as sfivago and untutored as tliat of the 
first Maximin. The assignment to him of Syria and Eg}'})t i)rovcd 
tlie resolution of Galerius to keep in Ms own hands the provinces 
which might soon be threatened either by the tribes of the North 
or the emperor of the West. ‘Galerius placed Italy and Africa 
under Severus, a faithful servant of his owir; tliough the power 
was formally conferred by lifaximian, and held in nominal subor- 
dination to Constantins. ‘‘ According to the forms of the con- 
stitution, Severus acknowledged the supremacy of tlie western 
emperor : but he was absolutely devoted to tlie commands of his 
benefactor Galerius, who, reselling to himself the intermediate 
countries from the confines of Italy to those of Syria, firmly 
established his power, oyer three-fourths of the monarchy. In the 
full confidence that tl/c approaching dcatli of Constantins would 
leave him sole masher of the Boman world, we fire assured that he 
hod arranged in his mind a long succession of future princes, and 
that he meditated*his own retreat from public life after he should 
havQ accomplished r- glorious reign of about twenty j^ars.” 
These appointihents were the inore significant, as both the late 
and present Augosti of the West had sons, who might have 
expected the dignity of Cwsars. * We shall presently see how ilie 
affront was resented by Maximian and bis son Maxentius, who, in 
spite cf p'fersonal faults lik6 those which were even more conspi- 
cuous in Maximin, liad been deempd woHliy^of becoming the 
son-in-law of Diocletian. It was probably tho failing health of 
Constantin!?:, and perhaps his reluctance to be the first to break the 
imperial harmony established by Diocletian, that made him leave 
the assertion of his own cause to the son whom ho knew to he 
worthy to maintain it, and who arrived from the East just in time 
to assume the mantle as it fell from his dying father. 
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Fiavius Constantinus, afterwards called Constantine the 
Great, ihe son of Constantins and Helena, was pi^bably born at 
Naissus, on February 27, about a.d. 274 ;* and was above tliirty 
at time. Being alrca^ of military age at the time of his 
mother’s divorce (a.d. 292), ho remained with the army of Pan- 
nonia, served with distinction in ttib Persian campaign of Galerius, 
and was made by Diocletian military tribune of tlic first rank. Ho 
was present both at the fire of the palace of Nicomedia, and at tlic 
abdication of tlie emperor, when Lactantius says that all eyes were 
turned upon him. The jealousy of Galerius, after already exposing 
Constantine to special dangers, on the battfe field, endeavoured 
now to detain him. Unable at last to refuse the urgent invitations 
of Constantins, Galerius one cveniilg gavc^Constantiue his signet- 
ring, tmd bade him come in the morning to take leave, intending 
probably to delay his journ^)” till orders could be sent to Severus 
to intercept him. But Constantine stiwtcd the moment the 
emperor had retired to rest, an^ by pressing all the relays of post- 
horses into his service, distanced his pursuers, evaded Severus, 
who was on his march to Italy, and thus traversing tlic Icngtii of 
Europe, from the Bosporus to the Straits of Dover, reached his 
father at Boulogne. Constantins was just setting out on his last 
visit to Britain, to repel the Caledonians ; and he reached York 
only to die, on July 24, a.d. 306. With his last breath, according 
to Lactantius, he transmitted the empire to his son, and com- 
mended him to the soldiers-. At all events .the oimy of Britain, 
composed df the flower of tlic western legions, proclaimed Con- 
stantine immediately after his father’s death, and he had no 
choice but to accqit their nomination. Tlio throne was the 
object of his desires ; and, had he b&n less actrftited by ambition, 
it was the only means of safety. He was ‘well acquainted yith 
the character and sentiment^ of Gfalcrius, and sufEcSefltly apprised 
that, if he wished to live, lie must determine ^to reign.” After 
affecting a vehement resistance, iJb announced his father’s death 
and excused the mode of liis election to tho purple which ho 
claimed as his birthright, in a lettef to Galerius, wfiose first 
transports of rage ^ were checked by the sense of a nearer danger. 

* Easebins places his birth in a.d. 272. Nalssus (now Nissa), tho birthplaco of 
Constantino, and tlio scone of tho great Tictoiy of Claudius over tho Goths (sco p. 631), 
was a town of Upper Messia, situated on an eastern tributary of the Mar/yns (Uforava). 
It is sometimes spoken of as in Dacia ; that is, tho new Dacia of Aurcliaii. It wm 
enlarged and beautified by Constantino ; destroyed by Attila ; and rebuilt and forti- 
fied by Justinian. 
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In strict accordance \ritli the order arranged by Diocletian, ho 
raised the Gaii^ar Sevems to the dignity of Augustus, and named 
Constantine as Cassar over the western provinces. Tliough Con- 
stantine was not made Augustas till two years later, the yeais of 
his reign are dated from his proclamation by his iroops on July 
25th, A.D. 306. Content witK tlie position ^at his father had 
held under Diocletian, till the conflicts of the other princes should 
invite liis interference, Constantine engaged in successful war witli 
the Franks, Alemanni, and other Germans ; and proved that liis 
father’s mild training had not extirpated the cruelty of his Illyrian 
nature. After an immense slaughter of the barbarians, their 
captive chiefs and young men were thrown to the wild beasts in 
such numbers that, liiftivcry panegyrist declares, tlie brates wem 
weary witli killing. 

The elevation of Severus to t|ie su^'oitio rank in Italy filled up 
the measure of indignation in tl^c breasts of Maximian and his. 
son ; and the humiliated Homfiin people, oppre^ssed by the taxes 
which they now first shared with the provinces, made a last etlort 
to shake off the dictation of the eastern prince. The Prajtoriaiis, 
as the Herenlitm guards of Maximian were now again called, rostj 
against the party of Severus, and slew tlie magistrates and the pre- 
fect of the city; and the Senate once more assumed the prerogative 
of conferring the jmrple upon Maxentius, who was residing in a 
villa near Rome ^ (Oct. 26, a.i>. 306). AVlictlicr through his son's 
invitation or liis own. restlessness, Maximian emerged from his rc- 
tii’cment ; and preparations werc made to resist Severus, who was 
advancing by the, orders of Galcriiis upon Rome. Jincainpiug 
before the walls, ho soon found liimself deserted by a body of 
Moors formerly ievied by Maximian, and by other troops wlm 
acknowledged the authority of their old leader and Ihe Senaie. 
Severus retfrecl to Ravenna, where he was secure beliiiid mai’shes 
and fortifications; and could receive aid by sea. But the arts ot 
Maximian alarmed him into a cKpitnlation; and, after resigning the 
pnrple on the promise of his life, Severus found that tlie sacrifice 
had Only purchased the cliMce of a mode of death, Avhich he occony 
plished by opening his own* veins (Feb. a.d. 307).* After this 
victory, Maximian crossed the Alps in person, to win over Con- 
stantine to his party by the hand of his daughter Fausta, and the 
offer of the rank of Augustus. Both gifts were accepted by Con- 


• So inconsistinit, liowovcr, jut. the ncconnlB oftlicsc cvciifs that, as Manso observes, 
two totally (liiTurciit iiiUTatives uiiglit bo fniujcd, ulhiuHt upon oipiul authority. 
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Btantine ; but he kept aloof from any active part in the contest 
with Gkderius^ who- marched into Italy, and advaiv^d to Narnia in 
Umbria. But he found t^t he had to deal with the spirit of a 
uiiited people, and his soldiers could scarcely be kept from desert- 
ing to Maximiaii. He was comjgelled to retreat, marking by the 
ravages of his troops the track in which ho was closely pursued by 
Maxentius, who, however, avoided an engagement. 

On his advance into Italy, Qalerius had entrusted the command 
upon the Danube to Licintus, his old comrade in arms, and origi- 
nally a Dacisin peasant, on whom he now conferred the title of 
Augustus, vacant by the deatji of Severus,*with the government 
of the Illyrian provinces * (Nov. 11, a.d. 307 ). The importunity 
of Maximin, who was in fact sjDuted Augustus by his army in 
Syria, extorted tlie same (fignity for liimself, and policy demanded 
its extension to Constantine, 'i^om Galerius still hoped to win 
over. “ For the first, and in(^(^ for the last time,” says Gibbon, 
“ the Homan world was administered by six emperors. In the 
West, Constantine and Maxentius affecte^ to reverence their 
father Maximian. In the East, Licinius and Maximin honoured 
Avith more real consideration tlieir benefactor Galerius. The oppo- 
sition of interest, and the memory of a recent war, divided the 
(?mpirc into hvo liostile powers ; but their mutual fears produced 
ail apparent tranquillity and even a feigned reconciliation, till the 
death of the elder princes, Maximian, and mpre particularly of 
Galerius, gave a new direction to the viewB and passions of their 
surviving associates.” ' 

Strange to say, the seeming concord was first broken by a con- 
test for power behveen Maximian and Maxentius. The father’s 
claim, that the direction of tlic government should be left to his 
experience, was spurned by the coarse and biutal son, who required 
Maximian again to resign fiis power. The case waif heard by tlie 
prmtorian guards, who had felt the weight of *Maximian’s disci- 
pline, and hod been raised to hew consequence by Maxentius. 
Driven into exile by their decision, and repulsed from Illyricum 
by the distrust of Galerius, the ageif emperor retired to his last 
refuge in Gaul Avith Fauslji and Constantine, who received him 
with real or aflected kindness. He consented pnee more to resign 
the pur[)le ; but tlie absence of Constantine on an expedition against 
the Franks offered too tempting a bait to the old intriguer. Ho 
seized the treasure deposited at Arles ; squandered it in bribing 

* The fnll name of the new Augustus was now Fulilius Flavius Galerius A'alerius 
Liciiiianiis Liciuiua. 
voii. in. 
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the troops; and was opening communications with Maxentius, 
when Constantvie returned with - marvellous - rapidity from the 
Bhinc. Moximian hod only time to t|^ow himself into Marseille, 
when Constantine aiTived, and began to press the siege with a 
vigour prompted by the fear that tlie enemy might either escape 
or receive succour by sea from liis son. The MossaHots relieved 
him of his anxiety by the surrender of Maximion; and the an- 
nouncement that ho had strangled himself in i'cmorsc for his 
crimes covered a deed on which Gibbon has pronounced a just judg- 
ment : He deserved his fate ; but we should find more reason to 
applaud the hiunanity of Constantin^ if he had spared an old man, 
tlio benefactor of his father, and the father of his wife. During 
the whole of this mclaneholy transaction, it apj^ears that Fausta 
sacrificed the sentiments of nature to lier conjiig^d duties ” (Feb. 
A.D. 310.) ^ «• 

In little more than a year Galcriiis also died ; and the Christians 
coidd not fail to remark that the author of the greatest persecution 
perished, like Antiochus Epiphancs and Herod Agrippa, a prey to 
loathsome vermin* (May, 311). His dominions were divided 
between Maximiu and Liciiui^s, the former taking the xYsiatie 
jjrovinces, the latter the Emopcan, wliile they foimed secret 
alliances respectively with Maxentins and Constantine, between 
whom war was now impending. Tlie tyranny and pi-ofligacy of 
Maxentius had long made his subjects in Italy and x\frica look to 
Constantine as a deliverer, when the former gave a pretext for war 
by throwing down the Statues of tlie latter, in revenge for the like 
indignities to the memorials of Maximian. Constantine in Gaul 
received a deputation from the Senate and people of Ihinie ; and 
resolved, against the advice hf his council, to nnii'ch to their 
deliverance. Leaving* half his Ibrces to guard the Illienish fron- 
tier, he crossdd the pass of Mt. Cenis 4t the head of about 40,000 
men. Tlie forces of Maxentius consisted of tbe praitorian guards, 
whom he had raised by new levies throughout Italy to the 
number of 80,000, a body of 40, 000» Africans, and a large levy 
from Sicify; making, with* his other troops, a total of 170,000 
foot and 18,000 horse, to mdintain w'hich he had the wealth ot 
Italy, and the corn-fields of Africa,* Sicily, and Sardinia. But 
the activity' of Constantine went far to counterbalance the dis- 
parity of force. Ho had descended from the Alps and taken Susa, 
before Maxentius had any certain knowledge of his movements. 
It was in the plains of Turin that he encountered the first army of 

. * His disease was that which is desciibed as tho morhw ^diculoswu 
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Italy imdep the lieutenants of Maxentius. Its principal strength 
consisted in a species of heavy cavalry, which tluf Romans, since 
the decline of their disciplLlc, had borrowed from the nations of 
tho East. The horses, as well as the men, were clothed in com- 
plete armour, the joints of whic];^ were artfully adapted to the 
motion of their bodies. The aspect of this cavalry was formidable, 
tlieir weight almost irresistible; and as, on this occasion, their 
generals had drawn them up in a compact column or wedge, with 
a shaip point and with spreading flanks, they flattered themselves 
that they should easily break and trample down the army of 
Constantine. They might, j^icrliaps, have succeeded in their 
design, had not their experienced^ adversary embraced the same 
method of defence which, , in similar cvcumstancos, had been 
practised by Aurelian. Tlie skilful evolutions of Constantine 
divided and baffled tliis massy cokimii of cavalry. Tlie troops of 
Maxentius fled in confusion towards Turin ; and, as tlie gates of 
tho city were shut against them,* very few escaped the sword of 
the victorious pursuers.” • 

The prize of the battle of Turin was the capital of Milan and 
the whole of northern Italy, except the fortress of Verona, which 
Constantine took after gaining a second great victory over Pom- 
pcianus. Ho was advancing to Romo along the Flaminian Road, 
before tho taunts of tho ijcople and the remonstrances of his 
oifleers roused Maxentius from his indolent pleasures. Constan- 
tino was relieved from the fear of suffering delay, and inflicting 
on Rome the horrors, of a siege, by finding the army of Maxentius 
drawn up at tlie Etrurian village of Saxa RuhA (the lied 
a fcAv miles from Rome, on the little river Crejnera, which had 
long since been reddened with the blood of the three hundred 
Fal)ii. The battle, involving .^n issue, of which evenfJonstanfine 
liimself had but a mysterious preseutiment, waij decided by his 
charge in person, at the head of his} Gallic horse, upon the ciivaliy 
of Maxentius, whose flight left the infautr}’’ exposed upon both 
flanks. Tho prsetorians alone made a (jesperate rcsistanee. The 
flying troops were driven into the jiber; and, as Maxentius 
attempted to escape to Rome over the 'Milvion bridge {Pmitc 
the crowd of fugitives forced him into the river. Ilis 
bod}^, sunk deep into the mud by the weight of his armour, was 
found with difficulty next day ; and his head was exposed to the 
rejoicing Romans. Constantine put to death the two sons of 
Maxentius, and took measures to extirpate his family, hub there 
bis vengeance ceased. Those who had been exiled by Maxcntiul^ 
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were restored to tbeir homes and property, and an edict of amnesty 
was issued. K)r the first til 4 e since their choice of Tacitus, tho 
Senate heard an emperor mingling tttf^ recital of his exploits with 
expressions of regard and deference for their order, and enjoyed 
the show of authority by saluting Constantine as the first of the 
three surviving Augusti. Of the festivals and monuments by 
which the victory was commemorated, one survives as a lasting 
satire on tho degeneracy of the age. Tho triumphal Arch of 
Constantine is merely the Arch of Trajan, rendered unseemly by 
the substitution of other sculptures, and marred by the addition 
of new ornaments in a nide style. The dififcrcnce of times and 
persons, of actions and characters, was totally disregarded. The 
Parthian captives appear prostrate at the feet of a prince who 
never carried his arms beyond the Euphrates ; and curious anti- 
quarians can still discover the head of Trajan on the tropliies of 
Constantine.” (Gibbon.) The buttle of Saxa Habra was fouglit 
on the 28th of October, a.d. 312 ; and the ensuing winter was 
spent by Constantine at Rome. The measures by wliich he 
redeemed his promises to the Senate were a great increase in the 
numbers of the order, who had to pay for their dignity by a 
heavy property tax, and the final abolition of tho prajtorian 
guards, a step wliich, in relieving Rome of an incubus, left it 
utterly defenceless, even before it was degraded from its rank by 
the foundation of Constantinople. Tlie emperor only twice re- 
visited Rome, to ccKibrato the festivals of his tenth and twentieth 
years ; his residence being divided among the frontier provinces 
that required his presence. 

In the following spring iiio two emperors of Europe met at 
Milan, where their alliance was cemented by the marriage of Con- 
staiitia, thevdaughter of Constantine, to Licinius. Their measures 
against Maximiq were anticipated by his passage of the Bosporus; 
tho festivities were broken off and Licinius marched to meet the 
invader, while Constantine was recalled to the Rhine by an irrup- 
tion of tlie Franks. Maxii^in, defeated under the walls of Heraclca* 
(April 30, A.D. 313), achieved an almost incredible flight of 160 
miles in twenty-four hours to Nicomedia.t Amidst his prepara- 
tions to rvnew the war, he died at Tarsus about the end of August* 

• This now name had not long been givun to Uio ancient Thracian city of Perin- 
ihus, on the Propontis, the rival of Byzantium, now EsUd Ereglit i.e., Ohl UeraeleA 

+ This account, if correct, adds another proof, besides tlie flight of Constantine 
from Nicomedia to Boulogne, of tho perfect system of posts established hy Dio- 
cletian. 
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His death was variously ascribed to despair, to poison, and to 
the divine justice.” Licinius, sucpdeding to the Command of tlic 
eastern provinces, disgraced his triumph by the extirpation of his 
rivaPs house, and by the cold-blooded murders of Severianus, the 
son of Severus ; of Gandidianus, the natural son of his own ancient 
friend Galerius ; and of Valeria, the daughter, and Prisca, the 
wife, ^of Diocletian, who was still olive to be afflicted by their 
fate.* In this same year, however, Diocletian was removed by 
death from the memory of past greatness and the sense of pre- 
sent sorrow, at the very epoch at which the* religion ho had per- 
secuted was adopted by Constantine. 

Constantine marked the restoration of tranquillity by promul- 
gating the Edict of in favour of &io Christians and for the 

establishment of that noblest of all political doctrines, which 
Christians cannot abandon witliout betraying their own want of 
faith — ^UNIVERSAL RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. * During the last century, 
the growth of opinion, in our own country at least, enables us to 
admit the humiliating truth, which Gibbont records with exulta- 
tion, — that states and even churches professing Christianity have 
outraged this great principle, — ^without confessing that any slur 
is thereby cast iipoi^ genuine Christianity. The Gospel of love 
and peace and liberty is guiltless of the crimes which despotism 
and priestcruilt have committed in its name ; crimes which are 
most chiefly marked as atrocious by tlie socrediiess of the cause 
which they profane. TJiey cannot sully thi^ light that exposes their 
darkness. We may therefore record witli indignation, unmingled 
with any shame for Christianity, that while tlie parallel between 
Diocletian and Charles V. was made corapletp in the legacy of 
religious persecution which each despot, upon his abdication, left to 
his successors, the cruel ticfi of Alva in the ^^ethefl^ds, to ^hich 
100,000 persons are stated, on the calm autliority of Grotius, to 
have fallen victims, probably surpassed all tnat were inflicted 
on the Christians tliroughouj; the whole Roman empire. 

The degree to which, in the W^cst, ijic mild temper of. Constan- 
tiuB mitigated the suilerings which he was compelled as Caesar 
to permit his officers to inflict, cannot be fairly estimated from the 
partial testimony of Eusebius, the paneg)Tist of Constantine ; but 
we cannot but suspect gross exaggeration in the statement pre- 
served by Bede, that no less tlian 17,000 British Christians were 
martyred in a single month. Among tliese, tradition has recorded 
the name of St Alban, which was transferi*ed to Vcrulaniium, the 

* See Gibbon'e lujcoiiiit of their romantic story, chap. xiv. 
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old capital of the Trmobantes, and the place of his martyrdcMn.* 
In Spain the prefect Datlantii^ enforced the decrees of Diocletian, 
with little regard to the wishes of Corfiitantius. But the persecu- 
tion in the West could not have lasted above a year (a.d. 303 — 
304), for it ceased on the elevation of Constantins to tiie dignity 
of Augustus. 

In Italy and Africa, Maximian, and after him Severus,^ were 
tlie fit ageuts of the cruelties proclaimed by Diocletian and Gale- 
rius ; but, strange to say, the rise of Maxentius put a stop to the 
persecution. If his toleration sprang from the desire of rallying 
his Christian subjects to his support) his dealings with the bishops 
of Borne and Carthage proved, op the other hand, his resolution to 
permit 110 ecclesiastical encroachment oe the civil authority. In the 
latter case especially it is interesting to ^^e the beginning of those 
attempts, b^ which the states of Ghristendom were afterwards con- 
vulsed, to screen clerical offenders** from the jurisdiction of Uie 
ordinaiy courts. It was in the East, under Galcrius and Maxiinin, 
that the persecution I'agcd in full fliry for eight years. But in the 
year 311, shortly before his death, Galcrius issued an edict of tole- 
ration, which even Gibbon regards as the fruit of the frequent dis- 
appointments of his ambitious views, and of 4he salutaij^rcfiections 
which a lingering and painful distemper suggested to the mind of 
Galerius. The edict, which was published in the name of Constan- 
tine and Licinius, hs well as his own, is a most interesting exposi- 
tion of the motives, fifs^for beginning, and then for abandoning, a 
persecution. After setting forth his intention correct and 
re-establish all things according to the ancient laws and public 
discipline of the Bfniiuns,” th« emperor proceeds : “ W’e were par- 
ticularly desirous of fcclaiming into the way of reason and nature 
the deluded Christians, who lmd»rcnoanced the religion and cere- 
monies instituted ,by their fathers, and, presumptuously despising 
tlie practice of antiquity, hade invented extravagant laws and 
opinions according to the dictates of their fancy, and had collected 
a various society from the different provinces of our empire. Tlie 

edicts which we have published to enforce the worship of the gods 

« 

* Tlio tradition is tl^t'Allian, a pn^u resident of Vcnilatnium, charitably gftvo 
shelter to a Christian minister named Ampliibalus, and was conrerted by him. Am- 
phibaluB having escaped Alban's assistance, tbo latter was seized, and, refnsinf! to 
lenonnce his faith, was scourged and beheaded. On the spot wJicrc ho sniTcred iiiar> 
tyrdom “a church, built of wonderful workmanship," afterwards arose, to which a 
monastic institution was added by king Ofio, about 787, the abbot of which received 
fi'tiin Pope Adrian IV. precedence alxivo all others,* on account of its patron snint 
being regarded as the proto-martyr of England. {AnnaU of England, vol. i. p* 37.) 
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having exposed many of the ChristmB to danger and distress, 
many having suffered death, and many more, who still persist in 
their impious folly, beiugiileft destitute of any public exercise of 
religion, we ore disposed to extend to those unhappy men the 
effects of our wonted clemency. ^We permit them, therefore, freely 
to profess their private opinions, and to assemble in their conven- 
ticles * without fear or molestation, provided always that they 
preserve a due respect to the establislicd laws and government 
By another rescript we shall signify our intentions to the judges 
and magistrates, and we hope tliat our indulgence will engage the 
Christians to offer up their players to the Deity whom they adore 
for our safety and prosperity, for their own, and for that of the 
Ilepublic.” The spectacle of a heathfti emperor restoring to a 
proscribed sect the free exercise of their religion, rather than 
leave them without any pliblic worship, imposing no other condi-. 
tioii than obedience to the laws, and everf asking for the benefit of 
their prayers, may give a lesson to all surviving adherents of 
intolerance. £vcn Maximiii, though his name was not included 
in the rescript, no sooner succeeded to the dominion of the East, 
than he suffered the inflexible obstinacy of the Christians to be 
pleaded as a rcasoii of suspending the attempt to reclaim them. 
But the superstition, which he added to his cruelty, made him 
take part in the effoi*ts of the philosophers to give new life to 
heathenism. Temples were repaired, and now orders of priests 
were established in the cities of tlie ; and the petitions of 
their people for the enforcement of the laws were answered by 
rescripts, enjoining the infliction upon the Christians of all punish- 
ments short of death ; and even t^is, accordiijg to tlie Christian 
writers, was not spared. Fear of Constantine and Licinius seems 
to have imposed a chcc]^ on,Maximin;*aud, ,just befc/re his 
death, he also, like Galcrius, published an edict of toleration, lay- 
ing the blame of the past upon the governors and m^istrates, who 
had misunderstood his intentions. Among tlie details of the great 
Diocletian persecution, whi^ the limits of our plan cojnpel us to 
leave to the church historian, somc/)f the most interesting are the 
questions which arose concoi'ning the treatment of those who had 
lapsed into idolatry, and who, on the rethrn of peace, sought 
restoration into the Church. 

The death of Moxirain, and the perfect accord established for 

* This word, conveniicnJimt that is, ojf assmhhjf corresponding exactly to 

synagogue, was llio n^ilar iiamo used in the Latin langnRgc for tlio buildings in wliicli 
tbo Oliristiiiiis met for public worship. 
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the time with Liciniiis, left Constantine at liberty to cany out the 
policy of toleratiirn which he hsaid, inherited from his father. But, if 
wc are to believe one of the most celebrated traditions of ecclesias- 
ticn^antiquity, the Edict of Milan was not merely the proclama- 
tion of a wise policy, but the ^lank-offering of a convert for a 
sign from heaven — as great as that vouchsafed to Paul — which 
preceded and assured the triumph of Saxa Bubra. 

The stoiy was related by Constantine, in the freedom of conver- 
sation, to his biographer Eusebius. He declared that, in the course 
of his march to confront Maxentius, he beheld in the heavens, sur- 
mounting and outshining the noonday sun, a figure of the Cross, 
inscribed with the l^cnd, Bt this Conquer. The vision was 
seen by the whole aimy; but the vqgue astonishment, which 
the emperor at first shared with his soldiers, was changed into 
. faith, when, in the following night, C&rist himself appeared to 
him in a dream, holding a cross of the same form that he had 
seen in the sky, and commanded him to make a standard after 
the like pattern, and to bear it, in full assurance of victory, 
against Maxentius and all future enemies. The sacred standard, 
called LaJbarum^ is still seen on tlic coins of the Christian em- 
perors ; and on one of Constantins IL, the son of Constantine, it 
is accompanied with tlie motto: — ^^By this sign thou shall 
conquer.” It is represented as a long pike, with a trans- 
verse rod, from which hung a silken banner bearing a 
device expressive at oneq^f the form of the Gross and of the 
Greek 'initials of the name ^f Christ.* The Labarum was en- 
trusted to a guard of fifty men, distinguished not only by pay 
and honours, but, in the pop^ilar belief, by a special exemption 
from danger on the battle-field. 

Tlie actual usq of the banner, qpd tl^e enthusiasm, it excited in 
the army of Constantine, are more substantial facts than the alleged 
cause of its invention. Eusebius has too often betrayed a weak- 
ness of judgment, and a tendency to represent doubtful facts in 
the form most favourable to Jbhe Ghrisfian cause, to be regarded as 
an impartial narrator of the communication made to him alone of 
what Constantine alone had seen. Still more suspicious is the 
unsupported testinwily of the emperor. In an age when Cliris- 
tians, regretting the loss of tlie primitive miraculous powers, had 
borrowed from the lieathen priests the evil principle of pum 

* In some cases tlie monogram was worked in gold on tho top of the staflT, and tlie 
banner was embroidered with the figure of Clirist, or with those of the emperof and 
his children. 
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fraiida^ the temptation was great for Constantine to imagine or to 
feign himself tlie divinely sent chanipioii of the cajose which he had 
victoriously espoused. Of hiji feelings in relation to Christianity, at 
the time of his war with Majcentius, we have no clear knowledjjjfe. 
The principles learnt from his fajiier doubtless disposed him to 
view the Christians with favour; and policy may have taught him 
to look for the support of a body which even a Maxentius sought 
to conciliate. A mind exalted by the decisive contest to which he 
was committed, may have so acted upon a frame excitpd by the 
fatigue of the march under an Italian sun, psi to imagine amidst 
the noonday glare the bright vision of the symbol of the Christian 
faith ; nor was it less easy in after days for memory to play 
fantastic tricks with the prince whom chrfrehmen flattered as the 
nursing father of the fliith. It is not, however, tlie business of 
the historian to balance conflicting theories of fanaticism or im- 
posture, nor to speculate on the verisimilitude of suchii stamp of 
divine authority being set upon* the former charachir and the 
subsequent career of Constantine. As a question of evidence, it is 
impossible to accept the miracle on the unsupported testimony of 
the man who was so deeply interested in imposing the belief of it 
on others and on himself* It is incredible — and here is a most 
marked distinction between the visions of Paul and Constantine 
— that a man coidd have thus seen Christ ” without henceforth 
devoting himself to the Christian cause; ancLtlie uncritical be- 
lievers of tlie miracle accept it to the full^oxtent of Constantine’s 
conversion. It is a sufficient commit on this view, that 6ne of 
Constantine’s first acts at Home was to occep^the dignity of Chief 
Pontiff ; and we have many other proofs that he was not yet a 
Christian. At what lime ho became one, until Lo was baptized on 
his deathbed, is indeed so dpubtfpl, that th(f question is still >open 
whether he himself can be considered a Christian at all. The 
character of the man who mmlc Christianify the established 
religion of the empire has been naturally debated, with all the 
keenness of party spirit, not only as l^ptwcen believers ^ind unbe- 
lievers, but between those who vie\f his patronage as a benefit or 

an injury to Cliristianity itself. The fairest judgment upon the 

• 

* Tho statomont that tlio vision was seen by tho army woiSd bo worthless as resting 
on tho solo testimony of Constantino, years after the event ; iiiul when we remember 
how notorious tho truth would in that case have become, and how many witnesses 
might have been brought forward to support it, tho aignment is tnrnod against tho 
reality of tho vision. lirsidcs, a conGnnation that appeared so important might easily 
have been slipped in by a uiirratcr so little scrupulous es F.uscbius too often proves 
himckdf. 
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whole is that ot Niebuhr : — Among those who have written upon 
the histoiy of«.Constantine,«some are fanatic panegyrists, others 
just as fimatic detractors ; there are )>nt few who treat him with 
falkness. Gibbon judges of him with great impartiality, although 
he dislikes him. The exaggerated praise of oriental writers is 
quite unbearable, and makes one almost inclined to side with the 
opposite part^^ I cannot blame him very much for his wars 
against Maxentins and Licinius, because in their case he delivered 
the world from cruel and evil rulers. The murder of Licinius and 
that of his own son jCrispus, however, are deeds which it is not 
easy to justify ; but we must not bo severer towards Constantine 
than towards others. Many judge of Mm by too high a standard ^ . 
became they look upon Mpi as a Xlkristiapj but I cannot regard him 
in that light His religion must have been a strange compound 
indeed, something like the amulet rcdkntly discovered at Home.* 
The man who had on Lis coin the inscription Sol Inmctus^^ who 
worshipped^Fagan divinities, coiJsulted the haruspices^ indulged in 
a number of pagan ^superstitions, and, on the other hand, built 
churches, shut up pagan temples, and presided at the council of 
Nicma, must have been a repulsive phenomenon, and was certainly 
not a Cliristian. He did not allow himself to be baptized till tile 
last moments of his life ; those who praise him for this do not 
know what they are doing. He was a superstitious man, and 
mixed up his Cliristian religion witli all kinds of absurd super- 
stitions and opinions.*. ^When, therefoi'c, certain of the oriental 

* *'Th!8 amulet is an example of ^pt curious Tnixturo of Judnisin, riiristinnity, and 
Paganism, which we so fraSpiontlj meet with from about the bcgi'ining of the thiid 
century. It is of liiicly-wrought silver, with magic insrriptiona, the seven -branched 
candlestick of Jernsnlfuii, and tlie nsdnl Chrisliaii nioiiogniin. Tlio inscription is 
drcck, mixed with barbarous and unintelligible forms. It contains, howeror, cxpi-css 
.illusidns to Christianity, and states that v'hocvqr woro the amulet would be sure to 
please gods and men.” 

t This legend occursf with the figure of the Sun-god, on the reverse of a coin of 
Constantino, which bears on its obverse tlu inonograin of Christ, os if ho could not 
bear to relinquish the patronage of the bright lii([iiiiary which represented to him, as 
to Augustus j||;id Julian, his own g^diaii deity '* (Stanley, Eastern Church, p. 193). 
Dean Stanley adds, — ‘*Tho same tenacious adhci'cnce. to the ancient g<id of light has 
left its trace, even to oiirowii time, oif one of the most sacred and universal of Chris- 
tian institutions. The retention of the old Pagan name of J)irjt Solis or Sundat, for 
the weekly Christian festival, is in gi-ent measure owing to tlic union of Pagan and 
Christian sentlm.cnt, ‘with which the first day of the week was recommended by Con- 
stantine to his subjects, Pagiui and Christian alike, as tho * venerable day of the 
Sun.' His decree r^ulating its olmcrvauce has been justly callcil a new era in tho 
his tory of the Lord’s Day. It was Ips mode of harmonizing tlio discordant religions 
of iba empire under one common institution.” (Compare Dr. Hesscy’s Eainptou Lec" 
Hum, pp. 77-89.) 
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writers call him the equal of on apostle (^fra^rtfaroXoff), they use 
words without reflection. To speak of him as a sa^t is a profana- 
tion of the word.” ^ 

It is but fair to add the comment of Dean Stanley upon 4his 
passage: — “This is true in itself But, in order to be just, we 
must bear in mind that it probably describes the religion of many 
in that time besides Constantine. And it is indisputable that, in 
spite of all these inconsistencies, he went steadily forward in the 
main purpose of his life, that of protecting and advancing the 
cause of the Christian religion. The Paganism of Julian, if 
judged by the Paganism of Ckero or of Pericles, would appear as 
strange a compound as the Christianity of Constantine, if judged 
by the Christianity of thp Midcflc AgS^ or of the Reformation. 
Blit Julian’s face was not more steadily set backwards than was 
Constantino’s set forwards. The one devoted himself to the 
revival of that which had wajsied old and was ready to vanish 
away ; the other to the advanednent of that which year by year 
was acquiring new strength and life.”* , 

The Edict of Milan itself is not couched in language which 
indicates a profession of Christianity ; nor does this circumstance 
detract from its importance as a noble declaration of universal 
tolerance. While reinstating the Christians in their civil and 
religious rights, and commanding that tlieir churches and nil other 
property should be restored to them without delay or expense, the ^ 
two cinjierors proclaim to the world tliat they have granted a 
free and absolute jiower to the Christians, and to aU others^ of 
following the religion which each individual thinks proper to 
l)refer, to which he has addicted his mind, and which lie may 
deem the best adapted to his own use. The idotivcs assigned for 
this act of toleration arc not less noble than the principles it avows ; 
they arc “ the humane intention of consulting the peace and 
happiness of their people, and the pious hojib that by such a 
conduct they shall please and propitiate tlie Deity^ whose seat 
is in heaven.” ’* ^ , 

The harmony between Constantine and Licinius diA not last 
long. War broke out in 314 ; and Licinius, defeated in two 

* “LcctarcB on tlio Knatcrn Church/* Lcct. VI. Soo the admimblo illustntioiii in 
the same lectoro, of the wavering bestween Pnganism .'ind Christianity in the Roman 
Kmpir^ by tho panillel case of the wavering lictweeii Catholicism nnd Protestantism 
in the Knglish Reformation, of whicli Elbnheth is a type almost ns striking as Con- 
stantine. Upon the whole subject^ the render should consult Mcrivalr's Mmptm 
Lectures, On the Conversion, of t/ie Homan JEmpirc. 
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great battles, at Cibalis in Pannonia, and at Mardia near 
Hadrianople, ;vesigned to Oonstantine all his European posses- 
sions, except Thrace. He still retailed, in the Eastern division 
of the empire, provinces richer and more abundant in resources 
than the Western ; and his son jpicinins was soon associated in the 
rank of Cassar with Crispus and Constantine, the sons of Con- 
stantine (a.d. 317). Nine years of internal peace were spent by 
Licinius in slothful and vicious indulgence ; by Constantine in the 
enactment of important laws, and in defence against the barbarians. 
While the young Crispus vindicated the hopes with which he was 
regarded, by his victories over the ^Franks and Alcmanni on the 
Hhine (a.d. 320), Constantine himself repulsed the Gothic and 
Sarmatian hordes, who,/rccruitGd by «*( peace of fifty years, had 
once more crossed the Danube. Having repaired the bridge of 
Trajan, he pursued the barbarians into Daeia; and the Goths 
purchased "peace by consenting to furnish 40,000 recruits to the 
Roman anuics. The memory of these successes is still preserved 
by coins bearing the proud legends. The Gothic Victory: Sar~ 
matia conquered: To the subduer of all the Barbarian Nations; 
and the flattery of Eusebius declares that all Scythia, to the re- 
motest North, was added by Constantine to the empire (a.d. 322), 
Such greatness could no longer brook the rivalry of the aged 
and slothful Licinius, and a new civil war began in 323, we arc not 
^ told upon what pretext. Licinius roused himself to a mighty effort, 
and mustered an army 150,000 foot and 15,000 horse on the 
plains of Hadrianoplc ; while his fleet of 350 triremes commanded 
the passages from Europe into Asia. This navy was furnished, 
like that of the ancient Persian kings, by the maritime cities o( 
Asia Minor, Cyprus, Phoenicia, and Egj^pt ; while those of Greece 
and the Adriatic coidd only supply ^onstantine with 200 small 
vessels, whiefi he placed under the command of Crispus. It was 
the first time sindb the battle of Actium that Roman sovereigns 
had had the use of powerful ^ts ; and it is Buq}rizing that 
Licinius djd not, like Antonv, avail himself of his naval superiority 
to attack his rival on the Aarjatic or ASgoean. The caution of old 
age may have induced him to await the approach of the anny of 
120,000 men, whiqlli Constantino collected at Thcssalonica. Lici- 
nius formed an entrenched position on the steep slope rising from 
the bank of the Hebrus to tlio city of Hadrianople. The conflict 
which ensued, after some days spent in skirmishing, will be best 
told in the words of Gibbon : — « In this place we might relate a 
wonderful exploit of Constantine, which, though it can scarcely bo 
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paralleled, either in poetry or romance, is celebrated, not. by a 
venal orator devoted to his fortune, ^nt by anhis^rian, the partial 
enemy of his fame. We sfte assured that the valiant emperor 
threw himself into the river Hebnis, accompanied only by twelve 
horsemen, and that by the efforts or terror of his invincible arm, 
he broke, slaughtered, and put topflight a host of an hundred and 
fiflly thousand men. The credulily of Zosimus prevailed so strongly 
over his passion, that, among the events of the memorable battle 
of Hadrianople, he seems to have selected and embellished, not 
the most important, but the most marveUous. The valour and 
danger of Constantine are attested by a slight wound which he 
received in the thigh ; but it may be discovered, even from an 
imperfect narration, and perhaps corrupted text, that the victory 
was obtained no less by t'he conduct of the general than by the 
courage of the hero ; thall'a body of five thousand archers marched 
round to occupy a thick wood in the near of the enemy, whose * 
attention was diverted by the construction of a bridge ; and that 
Liciiiius, perplexed by so many artful evolutions, was reluctantly 
drawn from his advantageous post, to combat on equal ground on 
the plain. The contest was no longer equal. His confused mul- 
1;itude of new levies was easily vanquished by the experienced 
veterans of the West. Thirty-four thousand men arc reported to 
have been slain, llie fortified camp of Licinius was taken by 
assault on the evening of the' battle ; the greater part of the fiigi- 
tives, who had retired to the mountains, surrendered tliemselves 
the next day to the discretion of the conqueror ; and his rival, who 
could no longer keep the field, confined hi\pself within the walls 
of Byzantium.” The Battle of Hadrianople was fought on the 3rd 
of July, A.D. 323. 

Licinius had still a stronghold in Byzantium, which had been 
restored and fortified ; and! his superior naval fotce, rightly used, 
could not only have kept the city supplied, bxt have crashed the 
fleet on which the besiegers wefe depending. But while they lay 
inactive in the Hellespont, 'Constantine commanded his son Crispus 
to force the passage. A two-days’ sda-fight ensued. 'About noon 
of the second day the soutl\ Avind, which is needed to overcome the 
outward current, came to the aid of the jwestern fleet, and the 
courage and conduct of Crispus did the rest. Amandus, the 
admiral of Licinius, withdrew the shattered relics of his fleet to 
Chalcedon, opposite to Byzantium, with the loss of 130 ships and 
6000 men. Constantine now pressed the siege of Byzantium witli 
such vigour, that Licinius fled with his treasures to Cludcedon ; 
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and, by a last vigorous effort, bo rdsed an army of from fifty to 
sixty thousand ^en in Bithy^a. But these raw levies were power- 
less against the division of his veteraij^ army wiQi which Constan- 
tine in person crossed the Bosporus. The decisive battle was 
fought at Clirysopolis (the modern Scutari), and Licinius retired 
to Nicomedia (Sept. 18). The mtercession of his wife Constontia, 
the sister of Constantine, procured his pardon at the cost of abdi- 
cation. But liis arrival at Thessalonica, his place of banishment, 
was soon followed by his execution, on the pretext of a con- 
spiracy, in violation of his conqueror’s oath (a^d. 324). Mean- 
while the reunion of tlic empire uinjcr Constantine was signalized 
by the appointment of his third son, Constantius, to the dignity 
of Cmsar, already held by Crilipus and Constantine (Nov. 8, 
A.I). 323). 

The fall of Byzantium ensued, ^^s a matter of course, upon the 
* last defeat of Licinius ; but its resisijmee had the most memorable 
consequences. It Wiis doubtless during the siege, that Conslaiitinc 
was struck with those advantages of its position, which had long 
before attracted the attention of Polybius, and which mark it as 
the one spot of the Old World best fitted to be the capibil of an 
universal empire. For, let it be observed, we are still concerned 
with times and nations that had not unlearned that fatal drcniii. 
For such, a capital was required, central in regard to the eoiinlrics 
round the basin of ^the Mediterranean, Avhich formed the area of 
ancient civilization. But the higher civilization of modern times, 
wliich is based on Hit) wiTling concord of free states, and developed 
by the spontaneous energy of free commerce, demands — wc will not 
say a capital, for it I’cnouiices the idea of cmpire~but a (rentre of 
influence, placed in /i very ditfcrciit position, where it may command 
the limitless ocean, wliich is at oiicc hs universal path and the 
type of its all-embracing freedom. But the Bosporus is the true 
site for tlic capital 6f such an ciniiirc as Diocletian and Constan- 
tine aspired to perpetuate, for siicii as lias since tempted the bar- 
barian ambition of the Moslem and llie lliiss. Diocletian had 
set the example of choosing a site upon the frontiers of Europe 
and Asia, wlienco he could at onc(| “curb with a powerful 
arm the barbarians, who dAvelt between the Danube and tlio 
Tanais, and watch with an eye of jealousy the conduct of the 
Persian monarcli, who indignantly supported tlio yoke of an 
ignominious treaty.” But tlie immense advantages of the site 
of Byaantium even over that of Nicomedia give a decisive proof 
of the higher genius of Constantine. Placed on the inner of 
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the two straits which connect the Eoxme and tho JHgtean, the 
nariw passage and rapid adverse current of the Hellespont needs 
only the addition of moderate defences to protect it against an 
attack ftom the Mediterrane^i, while its own fleets, for which tlie 
inlet of the Golden Horn forms a splendid harbour, can issue forth 
at will on this side, and command bn the other the rich com-ficlds 
of the Ukraine and the northern shores of Asia Minor, fj^om 
which access is gained to every portion of the continent. Constan- 
tine might be pardoned for not foreseeing those political combina- 
tions, wliich iuL the* course of centiuies would cause a position so 
impregnable to be at the mercy of protecting powers on the one 
side, and to be overawed on the other by a strong arsenal, placed 
m tho very midst of what seemed if Byzantine lake, and belonging 
to a mighty empire that ifliould arise among the barbiuians of 
the north. Much less coukl he foresee that the city thus threat- 
ened, while still bearing his name, would be in the .hands of 
another power, which, springing up among the Turanian races of 
Central Asia, should overtlirow the Persian monarchy, and force 
its way through Asia Minor to take Constanimoide in reverse ; or 
tliat it would be defended by otlier mighty nations, sprung from 
the western biuburions whom ho had so lately conquered, one 
ruling in the distant island where his army had raised liiiii to the 
purple, and another holding militar}' possession of Home. But this 
at least may be said for his sagacity, that the city of his choice 
remained the capital of the Eastern llomai^ Empire in unbroken 
succession for eleven centuries ; and that^ exactly four centuries 
after its capture by tlie Tmks, we have seen it saved, in oiu: day, 
fi-om conquest by the Hussians. Among the many ways in which 
the hisloiy of tho world may be divided, there ft much to be said 
for that which shoidd choose the foundation of Constantinople in 
324, its capture by the Tur^s iii 1463, and its rbs6ue from the 
Bussian attack in 1853, as three signal epochs.* • The foundations 
of the new city were laid in thefyear 324, but it will be most 
conveniently described in coAneetion with its dedication in 330, 
after we have noticed the events, somebf them of deep and tragic 
interest, which occurred durpg the* seven years tliat it took in 
building. 

The year after Qio death of Licinius, which was the twentieth 

* It was currently reported, at the time of tho lato Crimean War, that the Kmperor 
Nicholas, who was no litUo of a fatalist, was influenced in tliu choice of the tiinu for 
his attaitk hy a prophecy, or a popular lielicf, that tho cycle of four centuries a’oiild 
uoinpletc tlio term of Turkish domination on the Bosporus. 
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of tho reign of Constantine, was also a memorable epoch in the 
history of the ^Christian Gh^ch. From the moment that Con- 
stantine found himself the sole masj^r of the empire, he openly 
declared in favour of Christianity, and recommended its adoption 
by circular letters to his subjects. Succeeding, according to the 
most ancient traditions of the lUbman state, to the headship of the 
national religion, ho was not prepared to draw subtle distinctions 
between his supremacy over his Christian subjects in matters civil 
and ecclesiastical. There was no formal act by which Constantino 
made Christianity the established religion, in the sense of making 
a general provision for its ministers, or making its profession a 
condition of civil privileges ; nor was it till after his time that 
any direct attempt was made t6 legislate against Paganism. But 
the edict of toleration issued from Milan had already been followed 
by the decree for the observance 9 f Sunday, already noticed, the use 
of prayers* in the army^t the aboliticp of crucifixion, the encourage- 
ment of the emancipation of slaves, the discouragement of infanti- 
cide, the prohibitioi}. of private divinations, of licentious and cniel 
rites, and of gladiatorial games. Every one of tliese steps was 
a gain to the Homan empire and to mankind, such as not even tlie 
Antonines had ventured to attempt, and of those benefits none has 
been altogether lost.” The emperor himself practised the forms of 
Christian worship. ITot only did he at the festival of Easter 
spend tlio night ip prayer with eveiy appearance of devotion, and 
even preside at the n^ost sacred ceremonies, but be alternately, as 
student or teacher, toot part in Christian preaching. .... If he 
did listen to the sesnons o£ others, it was regarded as an act of 
the higliest condescension. Eusebius lias left us an uer;ount of 
one which he hiifiself delivered to t^e Tmrvellous man^ as lie calls 
him, on the Church vf the Holy Sepulchre. It was in the ])alace. 
There was a*crowded audience. !Che emperor stood erect the whole 
time; would not* be induced to sit down on tlie throne close by; 
paid the utmost attention; would not hear of the sermon being too 
long ; insisted on its continuance ; ^d, on being again entreated 
to sit down, replied, witli if frown, that he could not bear to hear 
the truths of religion in any easier^posture. More often he was 
himself the preacher. One such sermon has been preserved to us 
by Eusebius. These sermons were always in Latin ; but they were 
translated into Greek by interpreters appointed for the purpose. 
On these occasions a general invitation was issued, and thousands 
of people flocked to the Palace, to hear the emperor turned preacher. 
He st^ erect ; and then, with a set countenance and grave voice, 
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poured forth his address; to which, at the striking passages, the 
audience responded with loud cheers of approbation, the emperor 
vainly endeavouring to detjr them by pointing upwEu^s, as if to 
transfer the glory from himself to heaven. He usually preached on 
the general system of the Christian jeligion ; the follies of Paganism ; 
the Unity and Providence of God; the scheme of redemption ; the 
judgment; and then attacked fiercely the avarice and rapaciiiy of 
the courtiers, who cheered lustily, but did nothing of what he had 
told them. On one occasion, he caught hold of one of them, and 
drawing on the ground with his spear the figure of a man, said, 
‘ In this space is contained all that you will carry with you after 
death.’”* He built GhurGhcs,t and showed personal favour to 
certain bishops ; and assumed the power^f a moderator, presiding 
over the settlement of questions of faith and practice by the voice 
of the bishops, whom his sole nle enabled him now first to as- 
semble from all quarters of th(k empire. It was in thitf character 
that ho convened at Nicma in Bithynia, a city not far from the 
imperial residence of Nicomedia, that which Js properly regarded 
as the First (Ecumenical Council^X which is commonly known by 
the name of the Council op Nice, and which framed that great 
symbol of the Christian faitli, the Nicene Cbkbd.§ 

Such councils have never been convened except for the settle- 
hient of conti'ovcrsies already dividing the Church. “ The meeting 
^f a General Council,” it has been well said, is, in ecclesiastical 

* Stanley, EaMem Church, Jjcct. Ti. The custom orapplause from the audience in 
,tlie churches is frequently alluded to in the homilies of John Chrysostom, the “golden- 
aiouthed ’* bishop of Coustaiitinoplc. * 

f 1 1 is from tho ago of Constantine that wc arc to date the origin of that form of cccle- 
.-iastical architecture, which was modelled upou^ho Komaii ba^ica, or court of justice, 
ill which the main body of the building (cdlcd tlie nave, Jvom its resemblanco to. the 
interior of a ship, navia) accommodiited tli« throng of persons asipiqhlcd by b&incss 
or curiosity ; the aisles (aZtc, wings), divided from the nave by the pillars tliat upheld 
the princi]^ roof, alfordcd freer passa^ as well as rctirementTrom the crowd ; while 
tho semicircular end (or apse) of the buildiSj^ gave accommodation to the pnetor or 
judge and his osoessors, with those appear before his tiibunal. These divi- 

sious of the basilica became severally the nave, tl^ aisles, and thoc/ioir gfthe church, 
which often retained the name of basilica. Anmng the oldest and linost examples of 
these Christian basilicse were those of^t. Peter and St. Paul at Rome, the former erected 
by Gonstaiitino on tho site of tho pi'eseiit St. Petcr^ s, tho Iqttcr built by Honorins. 

$ The title (Eeuinenical, which may be loosely rendered Ifniversal, is expluined in 
a note on p. 692. 

§ It ^ould, however, be remembered that the Nicene Creed of our Liturgy contains 
more than the creed framed by tho Council of Nice. Tho latter port, concerning the 
divinity of tho Holy Ghost, was added by the First Council of Constantinople, in 
A.i). 381, which also made allcrations the foiiuer pai*t of tho creed, and thus 
broke thmngh itsfinalift/. ^ 

VOL. III. Y V 
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liistoiy, what a pitched battle is in militaTy history ; ” * nor can 
it be denied that the paraHel has ever held good in respect 
of the passion, and sometimes e^n the personal violence, 
brought to the decision of the points at issue. The contro- 
versy to be decided in the p^sent case was that raised by 
Anius, a native of Cyrenaica, and presbyter of Alexandrisi, rc- 
speoting the divine nature of Jesus Christ. Tlie debate, which 
has lasted from the time when St John wrote his Gospel down 
to our own day, had come by this time to involve “the 
excess of dogmatism, founded upon the most abstract words 
in the most abstract region of human thought” Not content 
with the mysteiy of the Deity^ taught without explanation by 
John and Paul, concenA'ng the Divii^c Word, who was in the 
beginning with God, and was (}od, — God manifested in the 
flesh, — divines imbued with the spirit of oriental subtlety 
speculated* on the manlier in whioh the tenns Father, Son, and 
Only-hegotten could be explained, and in which the Holy Trinity 
could subsist as three co-cqual persons and yet one (jod. In the 
year 318, Alexander, the Patriarch of Alexandria, having asserted 
in a conference with his clergy the unity of substance in the 
2 )er.soiis of the Trinity, was ticcused by Ariiis of falling into 
the error of Sabellius, who had taught tlmt the Fattier, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost wore but manifestations of tlie One God. 
Arius maintained -that the Son derived his being from the Father, 
within the limits of* time, though before the creation of tlie 
universe ; that thus the Son was the first of created beings, 
though infinitely above all others ; and that he was endowed hy 
tlie Father w’ith such a idenitiidc of divine attributes, as rigidly 
to be called God, though in a secondary sense. The character 
of Alius, whon\ Alexander himscif ha^ raised to the highest place 
among his clerg}’’, and the fame of his ascetic piety, soon gained 
liim numerous adfierents among^thc clergy and people who shared 
his fervid African temperament ; and he enlisted the populace on 
his side by embodying his (dogmas in songs which were sung hy 
sailors on their watches, by, millers at their work, and by ti’a- 
vellers on the road. Condemned by a* synod of 100 African 
bishops in a.d. 327, Arius travelled about, propagating his doc- 
trines, as a persecuted man. The excitement which ensued 
throughout %ypt is thus described by Eusebius: — ‘^Bishop 

• Stanley, Uu HiMory of the £aetem Church, p. 83. The reader is refonwl 

to the Lectona for a most exhanstivo and grapbic oficoant of tlio Council of 

Nice, Mid the whole ndations of Constantine to Chriatianily, 
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rose against bishop, district against j^trict, only to be compared 
to the Symplegades dashed against each other on a stormy day.” 
What was afterwards said of Constantinople, when the dispute had 
reached its height, must have been true of Alexandria thus early : 
« Every comer, every alley of the* city, was full of these discus- 
sions — the streets, the market-places, the drapers, the money- 
changers, the victuallers. Ask a man, Ilm many oboli ? — ^iie 
answers by dogmatizing on genertUed and ungeneraUd bevny. In- 
quire the price of breads and you arc told, the San is subordinate to 
the Father. Ask if the bath is ready, and you are told. The Son 
arose out qfnothing.^^* 

Meanwhile the views- of Arius f<9and favour in the imperial chj*' 
of Nicomedia, whose bishftp, Eusebius, absolved him from the 
Alexandrine excommunication, convened a synod in Bithynia 
on his behalf, and wrote a letter to Cone^antine in his favour, f 
Tlie emperor attempted the pak of a mediator, in a letter to the 
Alexandrian Church, which throws a most interesting light upon 
the state of his mind at this epoch (a.d. 324). He describes (as 
usual, with the attestation of an oath) his mission of uniting the 
world under one head. He expresses the hope witli which he 
turned from the distracted West to the Eastern regions of his 
empire, as those from which Divine light had first sprung. But, 
oh! divine and glorious Promdence, vohaJt mound has fallen on mj 
ears — nay, rather on my heart! And, with an earnestness which 
it is difficult to believe not sincere, and ^ith arguments, which 
modern theologians have visited with the se^prest condemnation, 
but which the ancient and orthodox historian Socrates has not 
hesitated to call wonderful and fnlf of wisdom^ he entreats the 
combatants to abandon these futile and interminable disputes^and 
to return to the harmony Vhich became their bcanmon fruth. 
Give me back Tny calm days and my quiet nights/^, light and cheer^ 
fulness instead of tears and groani. He had come as far as Nico- 
media, the capital of the East; he entreats them to open for him 
the way to the East, and to enable^him to see them and all 
rejoicing in restored freedom ^and unify.”^: When this appeal had 
proved in vain, and a western bishop, Hosins tof Gorduba, sent to 

* In allnsion to their dogma, that the Son, like tlie material universe, was created 
out of nothing, the Arians were called (from the phrase oda 

out ofuHuU does not exUt^. 

+ Ensebiiui must not ho confoanded with hia more celebrated namesake, the bishop 
of Cssaiea, who was also inclined to Arianism. 

t Euseb. ViL CoML iL 68—73; Stanly, Ahsfrm Clmish, p. 87. 
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make inquiries at Alexandria had returned with a report unfa- 
vourable to Arias, Constantine himself conceived by a kind ol 
divine inspiration ” — for such are his 6wn words — the first idea oi 
convening a Council of the representatives of the whole Church. 
Let it never be forgotten that; whether for good or for evil, the 
first attempt to fix a standard of CatJiolic doctrine, by the voice oi 
the'majori^ in a representative assembly of the whole Curch, was 
the first fruit of the union of the supreme civil and ecclesiastical 
authority. The Council of Nicma, like all the eighteen general 
councils that followed it, do^vn to that of Trent, was called into 
existence by the State. By this first example a General Council 
was exhibited as ^^part of the original constitution of the Christian 
empire/’ and the doctrihe was established that General Councils 
may not be gathered together but by the commandment and will 
of princes, ”♦ The importance oi the epoclMS not exaggerated by 
Dean Stanley : — “ It was the earlifcst great historical event, so to 
speak, which had affected the whole CWch since the close of the 
apostolic age. In ihe two intervening centuries, there had been 
many striking incidents, two or three great writers, ahundaneo of 
curious and instructive usages. But all was isolated and frug- 
mentaiy. Even the persecutions are imperfectly known. ' We arc 
still in the catacombs : here and there a light appears to guide us; 
here and there is the authentic grave of a saint and a martyr, or 
the altar or piefure of a primitive assembly; but the regular 
course of ecclesiastical ^history is still waiting to begin, and it does 
not begin till the Cpuncil of Niciea. Then, for the first time, the 
Church meets the Empire face to face. The excitement, the 
shock, the joy, the disappointment, the hope of the meeting, com- 
municate themselvesi to us. It is one of those moincmts in the 
histoiyof tke* world which occur ohee, and cannot be repeated. 
It is the last point whence we can look back on the dark, 
broken road of the second and third centuries. It is the first • 
point whence we can look forward to the new and comparatively 
smooth ahd easy course which the Church will have to pursue for 
two centuries, indeed, in sonfe sense, for twelve centuries onwards. 
The line of demarcation between the*Niccne and the ante-Niceno 
age is the most definite that we shall find till we arrive' at the 
invasion of the barbarians.” 

* Artidaji^. of the Chnrcli of Englaml. Dean Stanley points out that this was 
almost in the phrase, “ (EauTnmieal Synqd^%|Q^t is, an ** Imperial GathCT- 

ing ;*• for Ite technical meaning of the word ocaqmpSUterally, the world) 

was the lUmam Empire^ even in the Greek of thaNew !Testanieiit. (Lnke ii. 1.) 
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In obedience to the imperial letters, 318 bishops, each attended 
by two presbyters or deacons and three slaves (this, at least, was 
the retinue allowed), assembled at lilicaaa about Whitsuntide of the 
year 325. Amongst its mcfct important members, Alexandria was 
represented by the Patriarch, or Pope^ Alexander,* by the Here* 
siarch Arius, and his destined opponent, Athanasius, a small, 
insignificant young man, of hardly twenty-five years of age, and 
of bright, serene countenance, ^ough ho is but the deacon — 
the chief deacon, or archdeacon f — of Alexander, ho has closely 

* Liko tho Bishop of Borne at a later age (but not 2 fe^),«the Patriareh of Alexandria 
was already culled ollicially this PopE.**'Papti, that siranf^ and universal mixture of 
familiar oudearmont and of revcrontiul awe, extended in a general sense to all Gre^ 
Presbyters and all Latin bishoiis, was the8]lbGiBl addjjess which, long before the name 
of potvUirck or archbishop, was given to the head of*tlio Alexandrian Church. This 
peculiar application of a name, in itself expressing simple affection, is thus explained: 
— Down to Horaclas (a.u. .230), hio Bulyip of Alexandria, being the sole !E|gyptiaii 
bifdiop, was called Ahba (father), and his clergy Eldcri. From his tim^ more bishops * 
were created, who then received tho*na^oof Abba; and consequently the name of 
Papa (ab-aba, i.e., jia/erpa/rMm= grandfather) was appropriated to the primate. The 
Boinaii account (incunsisUuit with facts) is that the namo^as first given to Cyril, as 
representing the Bishop of Bonio in the Oonncil of Ephesus (A.i). 431). The name 
was fixed to the Bishop of Bome in the seventh century.*' (Stanley.) 

t This was ** an oflico very different from that which ^ is called by the same 
name ainoug ourselves, it was then literally what the word implies, 'the Chief of 
the Deacons,* the head of that body of deacons whoso duty it is to attend upon the 
bi.<ihop. Of this kind is the office which still bears the name in the Eastern Church, 
and which is rendered illustrious to Eastern Christians by the two great names of 
Archdeacon Stephen aud Archdeacon Athanasius.” Athanasius, who was probably a 
Copt, or pure Eg}'plian, had attrocteil the attention q[ Alexander, and been appointeil 
to his office, in coiisequeiico of a most singular event. From the windows of a lofty 
house, ill which Alexuiider was ciitertniniug his clergy, Ids attention was attracted by 
a game in which some children were engaged on the soa-more. On being brought to 
the bishop, they reluctantly confessed that ijiey had been enacting a baptism, and 
tliat one of tncin, liavirig been chosen by them to play uio part of a bi^op, bad 
dipped them iu the sea. Finding that thia boy-bishop had adininistcred the aacra- 
ment with all the proper forms, Hb prolfounccd the sacramoniavalid, himseu added 
the oil of confirmation, and, struck with the knowledge andmavity of thehoy-bishoft 
ho took him under his own charge. “ This little boy was Mhanasius, already ahow- 
iug the union of seriousness and sport i^ich wo idiall see in bis after years. That 
childish game is the epitome of tfio ecclesiastical feelings of his time and of his 
country. The children playing on tlie shore, «tho old man lookingast them with 
interest,— these, indeed, are incidents which ^belong to every age of the world. But 
only in the early centuries could hsnre bceu found tlie immersion of the baptised, the 
necessity of a bishop to perform llie ceremony, the mixture of freedom and supersti- 
tion which could regard os serious a sacrament so lightly i^rformcd. In the Coptio 
Church is there the best likeness of this Eastern reverence for the sacred acts of 
children. A child still draws the lots in the patriarchal elections. By children is 
still performed the greater part of their innocent child-like services.” In a few weeks 
after the close of the Council of Nicea, Alexander died, and Athanasius was elected to 

succeed him itfthe see of Aleao^dria. 

■^- 1 ' ■ 
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riveted the attention of tho assembly by the vehemence of his 
arguments. He is already taking the words out of the bishop's 
mouth, and briefly acting in reality the part he had before, as a 
child, acted in name, and that in a fewfbionths he will be cidled to 
act both in name and in reality.’' Besides the other Egyptian 
bishops and presbyters, amongstcwhom were the firmest friends of 
Arin^i, there appeared his fanatic enemies, the wild ascetic hermits 
from the interior, ^^not Greeks, nor Grecized Egyptians, but 
genuine Copts, speaking the Greek language not at all, or with 
great difficulty; living half or the whole of their lives in the 
desert; their veiy names taken from the hcatlien gods of the 
tiines of the ancient Pharaohs.” Among the Syrian bishops, the 
one next in rank to Eustathius, Patriarch of Antioch, but of far 
higher personal distinction, was Eusebi(;s, Bishop of Caesarea and 
Metropolitan of Palestine. ^‘We honrur him as the father of 
ccclesiasticol history — as the chief depositary of the traditions 
which connect the fourth with^thc first century. But in the 
bishops at Nicma his presence awakened feelings of a very dif- 
ferent kind. He alone of tlic Eastern prelates could tell what 
vras in tlic mind of the emperor; he was the clerk of the imperial 
closet 5 he was the interpreter, the chaplain, tho confessor of Con- 
stantine.” He was strongly suspected of Arianism, and was 
supported by most of his suffragan bishops from Palestine. The 
remoter East sent as its representatives James, Bishop of Nisihis, 
w'hose ascetic sanctity^ and mimculous fame had earned for him 
the name of the Mose^ of Meso{)otnmia ; Ins cousin Aristaccs, 
Bishop of Armenia, apd, from beyond the frontier of the empire, 
John the Persian, who bore the title of Metropolitan of Indin. 
Among tho prelates of Asia Minor ^vas Eusebius, Bisliop of the 
imperial city of NicoQicdia, <*uid tn'o who had already obtained a 
fabulous reputation, Nicolas, Bishop of Myra in Lycia, and Spi- 
ridion of Cyprus, since the patron saint of the Ionian Islands. lu 
short, the Council of Nicma was in substance a synod of the 
Eastern Church. Of its 318 bishops, mo less than 310 came from 
the divisioh of the empire* embraced in the name of Hellenism, 
and which soon formed the Gi^ek empire. 

Of the Ijatin Chui;ph, Sylvester, th*e Bishop of Borne, himself 
too aged for the journey, sent the two presbjrters who should have 
attended lilm. “ In this simple deputation later writers have seen 
(and perhaps by a gradual process the connexion might be fraced) 
the first germ of legaii d latere. But it must have been a very 
far-seeing eye which in Victor and Vincentius, the two unknown 
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dders, representing their sick old bishop, could have detected the 
predecessors of Pandulf or of Wolsey.” Milan, Calabria, Sicily, 
and Gaul, sent each one bishop ; anti the most remote, W most 
important, was Hosius, ofi Corduba in Spain, the confidant of 
Constantine. Pannonia sent Domnus, and even the Goths were 
represented by Thcophiliis, the tfachcr of the great evangelist of 
the nation, Ulphilas. The bishops alone voted; but the pres- 
byters took on active part in the discussions, the course of vHiich 
must be left to tlie ecclesiastical historians. It is enough to say 
that tlic main issue was at last reduced literally to one jot'* (tlie 
Greek letter wtoi). Both parties were prepared to subscribe the 
same creed, except for the dijfl&rcnce of that single letter in a single 
word. In the confession : — I Relieve in One God, the FATnun 
Almighty, Maker of heauen and earth, <ind of all things visible 
and invisible : And in Onp Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten 
Son of God, begotten of his Fjftlier before all worlds, Very God , 
of very God, Begotten, not made, Being of one eubsthiiee * with 
the Father,” — the general form of which was first proposed by 
the semi-Ariau, Eusebius of Cmsarca, — the Arians would have 
been content with the substitution of the phrase, Being of a Ulte 
sithfitance\ with the Father.” On tliis point, which gave the two 
parties the names of Jlomimam and llomoiousians^ the decision 
turned: Arius was anathematized by tlie Council, for no affirmation 
of truth was henceforth deemed valid without a curse on its dcniei's ; 
and the civil arm followed up the sentence by banishing him to 
Ulyricum, with two African bishops, wh» Alone of all his friends 
remained firm against the persuasions of their brethren and the 
threats of Constantine. The later history of Arius is obscure : we 
only know that he was restored to the commupion of the Church, 
but not pcimitted to return to Alexandria. His death, which 
seems to have token placciat Constantinopfe in 330? was ascribed 
by the Athanasian party to a divine judgmen^ on the eve of his 
formal reception into fellow'shipi and by some of the Arions to 
poison. The relation in which the Hicene Council left Constantine 
himself to the Christian Church is weU defined by DeaniStanley : — 
“His leading idea was to restore peace to the Church, as he haxl 
restored it to the Empire. In the execution of this idea two courses 
of action presented themselves to him, as thq^have to all ecclesias- 
tical statesmen ever since. He stands at the head of all, in the 


« 'O/ioo^iof, or biiabvm, ia Euglish cliaiacterfl^ Hommwa, 
t HomoiiQiiuios. 
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fact that he combined them both in himself. In him both the 
latitndinarian and the persecutor may find their earliest precc- 
dents, which w^re both alihe^ approved by the ecclesiastics of that 
age, though in later times he has beck as severely condemned for 
the one as ho has been praised for the other. No scheme of com- 
prehension has been broader,^$n the one hand, than that put 
ibrward in his letter of advice to Alexander and Arius ; and on 
the %ther, when this failed, he still pursued the same end, with 
the same tenacity, by the directly opposite means of enforcing 
uniformiiy, to us long familiar, but fimt introduced by him into 
the Church, — the hitherto unknown practice of subscription to the 
articles of a written creed, and the infiiction of civil penalties on 
those who refused to con§)rm.” o 
If in some features of tliis picture we\rccognLso a parallel to the 
first princely head upon earth of the /Church of England,” the 
resemblance is not diminished by those domestic tragedies which 
marked the latter part of Constai\tiile*s reign as far worse than the 
beginning — a deterioration which we may ascribe in part to the 
flattery of his ecclesiastical courtiers, and in part to the demoral- 
izing influence of oriental habits. In the year after the Council of 
Nice (A.D. 326), he visited Home to celebrate the festival of liis 
Vicennalia. His arrival happened just before the 15th of July, 

* ‘ The proud Ides of Qiiiuctilis, ” 

when the battle ,of the Lake Hegillus was celebrated by the 
annual procession of tlc^cqucstrian oi-dcr 

“ From Castor iu the Forum 

«^’o Mars without the wall.'* 

The emperor was so iiupru(lcni;as to deride the pageant in which ho 
had refused to share ; and when, in the riot that ensued, word was 
brought to him^at stones had been thrown at the head of one of 
his statues, ho replied, as he passed his hand over his &cc, 
“ It is very surprising, hut I do i\pt fool in the least hurt” 

This dangerous comedy was succegded by a fearful domestic 
tragedy, o^tly paralleled in Jater history by tliose of Philip II., 
Isabella, and Don Carlos, of I^ptcr tlio Groat and his son Alexis. 
The imperial family consisted, first, of the emperor and his mother 
Helena, and his tbee half-brothers, the sons of Constantins by 
Theodora, the step-daughter of Maximian. Next, Constantino, lihe 
his &ther, licforo his nnion to Moximian’s other daughter, Fansta, 
had contracted im alliance with the low-bom Minenrina, who 
became the mothra of Crispus, while Fausta had home to him 
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Constantine, Constantins, and Constons. Moreover, Gonstantia, 
the sister of Constantine, mipied to Licinius at Milan in the year 
313, had a son^Licinius, on whom Constantine had conferred the 
ilignity of Caesar, as well as upon ^his own sons, in a.d, 317. 
Amongst the members of this august family, Crispus was as con- 
spicuous for his personal meritsfas for his position next the throne. 
His^ amiable nature was trained and his accomplishments culti- 
vated by the great Christian orator Lactantius, and his victoi}’^ in 
the Hellespont had established his military reputation. He be- 
came the favourite of the people ; but tliat very favour infliimed 
the jealousy between his father and himself, which was the natural 
result of his position as the son of a repudiated wife. The appoint- 
ment of his half-brother Conttontius to the prefecture of tlie 
Gauls, with tlie title of Cscsar, while sM an infant, seems to have 
determined Crispus to claim the dignity of Augustus, which Con- 
stantine refused him. ,Thc events that followed are obscure; but 
amidst the darkness there is evidchce of intrigues, in which it is 
impossible to determine whether Crispus had or had not a lharc. 
It would have been sWnge indeed if Constantine, the conqueror in 
a civil war, and the patron of a new religion, had been exempt 
from the plots which are the constant terror of monarchs; 
and many perfidious flatterers must have surrounded the young 
prince, ready to urge him on to any rjislincss. 

As early as the 1st of October, a.d. 325, we have au edict in 
which Constantine alludes to a secret conspiracy, and, while 
praying for the protcctlbn of tlie Deity, he follows the example of 
his worst predecessors by inviting informers to accuse even his 
most trusted oliicers and his nearest friends. The certainty tliat 
such wretches would not spare Crispus may be connected with the 
probability that Boiqe, the centre of the ancient faith, which had 
been" deserted, dike herself, by Sic emperor, might seek a new 
Augustus in his sen; and the tumult of the Julian Ides might well 
strengthen such a suspicion. The 24th of the same month was the 
twentieth anniversaiy of Constantiue’s accession, and Crispus 
shared with his father the ccongratulations of the Senate and tlie 
people. “ Every eye and e^ry tonrae affected to express their 
sense of the genera} happiness, ana the veil of ceremony and 
dissimulation wosMrawn for awhile over the darkest designs of 
revenge and murder ” — are words which perhaps apply to more 
than one of the actors in tlie pageant In the midst of the festival 
Crispus was arrested, and, after a brief examination in private, 
sent seetetly to Pola in Istria, where he was soon afterwards put 
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to death. The young Licinius was involved in his fate, with many 
of their noble friends. But the stqpy that the empress Fausta, 
after instigating Constantine to the murder of h& step-son, fell 
herself by the revenge of Helena, who discovered to Constantine 
his wife’s intrigue with a groom of the imperial stables, is at 
least doubtful.* The Boman populace once more asserted their 
freedom of comment on the actions of their princes by lampoons 
af&xed to the palace gate, which declared that the age of Nero 
had returned. 

After this tragedy, Constantine took his final departure from 
Home ; and four years later ^e imperial city was degiaded from 
tlie rank of the capital by the dedication of Constantinople, the 
“ city of Constantine ” (a.d. 3305. Tlie accompanying map will 
convey a' clear idea of that^inrivalled site* which we cim spare but 
a few words to describe. “ 



Plan of Constantinople, (av Chrysoccras^Gtoldeu Horn.) 

The voyager, who passes from the beautiful Archipelago of the 
JEgsean into the vast landlocked sea, whose name^was changed 

* **TliosO|'’ obsorvcfl GiliLon, liave attacked, and tkoso who have defended 

the character of Conatantinc, liare alike diffcgordcd two very remarkable passages of 
two omtioiis, pronouiioed under tho^ succeeding reign. The fonner (by Julian) ccle- 
hmtes the virtues, the beauty, and the fortune of tho empress Fausta, ^e daughter, 
wife, sister, and mother of so many princes. Tlio^atter (a monody on Constantine II.) 
asserts, in explicit terms, that the mother Sf tho younger Constantine, who was 
tdain three years after his fathers dAih, survived to weep over the fate of her son.’* 

As to the execution of Criipns, tho unsparing censure oi Gibbon should be com- 
pared with Niebuhr’s more (|unlified opinion “ If people will make a tragedy of this 
event, I must confess that I do not see how it can Iw proved that Crispus was iimo- 
cent. When I read of so many insurrections of sons against their fiithcrs, there seems 
to mo nothing improbable in supposing that Crispus, who was Ceesar, and demanded 
tho title of Augustus, which his father refused him, may have thought, * Well, if I do 
not make something of myself, my father will not, for ho will certainly prefer the sons 
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by Greek snpcr8titioii from the Inhospitable (Axenos) into tlio 
Euxine Hospitable), works his way against the rapid 
current, which &ows for sixiy miles between winding shores only 
three miles apart, but belonging to*^ different continents. The 
channel received from the fables of mythology the name of 
pantj and the fame of the mytthc Dardanns is still preserved in 
the jiamo applied to it from the Turkish forts of the Dardanelles^ 
which guard the entrancc,%oar which Troy once stood. A sail of 
120 mUes carries us across the Sea of Marmora, tho Vestibule to 
the Pontus (Propontis), to the mouth of the inner channel, which 
gives direct access to the Euxine, having a length of about seven- 
teen miles and an average breadth of one and a-holf, while its 
least width (600. yards betwceli the Old Ciwtlcs of the Greek 
emperors) afforded an easy ferry to tltc old piistoral tribes, who 
therefore called it Bosporus^ that is, the^ Ox-ford.^ Tho mouth of 

• c 

of Fausta to mo, tlio son of a repudiatod woman.* Sucli a thought, if it did occar to 
Oriapns, must havo stung liim to tlio (piiek, and might easily havo driven him into a 
conspiracy against his father. That a father should order his own sou to ho put lo 
death is ccrtuinly rcpulslvo to our feelings, but it is rasli and iuconsidcrato to asMit 
that Crispus was innocent. It appears to me highly prolmhli* that (*oiibtantino him- 
holf was quite convinced of his bon's guilt. 1 infi*r this from his conduct towards tin* 
three step-brothers of <*riapuH, whom he always treated witJi the highest respect ; In'! 
unity and harmony with his sons arc in fact truly cxcmplmy.'* This conoluhioiL is 
supported by the certain falseliood of tlio story that Constantine was ever after tor- 
mented with remorse, and that lie erected a statuo to (hisxms with tlie inscription, 
**To my son, whom I ifnjnstly condemnciL*' 

* Bosphorus is a comiptidii bo resisted with ihe utmost iiortinacity. The inner 
Ox-fonl, at tho mouth of the sea of Azov, was cdllud tlio Cimtnciicin UoRiHirus, llie 
outer being tlio Thracian. «Pesid<‘S the ixdcntion of tho old name of J)osp<irus, tlie 
strait is now oalloil tho Channel of Constantinople^ in Turkish J'oijhas. Tho narrow 
part, at which tho Old Qasllsi were bmlt by the (xrei'k emperors, is Mid lo have been 
tho place where Mandrocles hnilt the bridge of bouts for Darius, tiuuigh the exaet 
spot xpnst have been a little higher up, where tho sea is more Irunrpiil. Tlio Old 
Castles were restdrefr by hlahiiiond II. befftn th^ iinal siege of ( oiibtiintinople : they 
are now called RaniilfgHimr and Aniadoli-Ilvar^ the Casiles of lloumelia (in 
Europe) and Anatolia (in Asia). The iVcio^r Uemoess Castles were huill on the bUuiinitH 
of two opposite hills, niwn the foundations of old tcmxdes of Sorapis luid Jupiter 
Urius, to command tho moutli of the strait and levy tho toll on vcshuls entering the 
Bosporus. Uutsido the mouth wefo tho Oyanea Insula, so ealled from tho colour 
which the volcanic rocks owe to tho i|iroscnco of co])[K;r. Strabo dcscrihos them as 
two little Isles, one upon tho European, and the other on tho Asiatic side of the 
strait, separated from cjicK other by twenty stadia (two geograjihical miles). The 
fabled motioT> of these rocks, embodied in the iiuino Symplega^s, is sapposod to havo 
boon suggested by a circnmstanco described by Toumefort .■ — “Eocli of them consists 
of one cra^ island, but when the sea is disturbed, the water covers the lower ports, 
so wtg]j|fte the diiforont points of either resemble insular rocks. They are in fact 
^•eriATHBto the mainland by a kind of isthmus, and appear as isbmds when this is 
which alwaj's happens in stormy weather,** The Boqiorus itself forms in its 
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this strait, where the Argonauts passed safely between the fabled 
rocks (Sympleffadea\ whose collisionscrushcd the ]|apless mariner, 
received from early Greek^colonists the more effectual guard of 
the two cities of Chalcedon on the Asiatic and Byzantium on the 
European shore, both founded by the Megarians. 

In addition to the central position, and tho wonderful command 
both of sea and land, common to t^ two cities, there is* one 
feature which perfects the site of Byzantium, tho magnificent 
harbour formed by the arm of the Bosporus, called from its shape 
and from the riches daily brought into it, the Golden Horn {Cfiry- 
soceras^ in Greek). The little river Lyons pours a constant flow 
of fresh water into this inlet, whi<^ is about seven miles in length, 
and, from the absence of ^ides in the McSiiterraneaii, of a constant 
depth. The lower part expands into a splendid basin, nearly 
three quarters of a mile m width, contracting again to a breadth 
of only 600 yards, where a chain could be? drawn across the mouth* 
of the harbour. Between the Gulden Horn and the Propontis lies 
a tongue of land, Avhich gradually contracts^ from a wide base to 
an obtuse point, opposite to the site of tho ancient harbour of 
Chalcedon, — Clirysopolis, the modern Scutari. The peninsula 
slopes down from the high ground of Thrace to the level of tho 
sea, as if to link the continent of Europe to that of Asia; and 
the undulations of its descent form themselves into seven hills 
— a fortunate resemblance, as it was esteemed,io the site of Borne. 
On the last of these hills, now occupied tiy»tlic Seraglio^ stood the 
Acropolis of Byzantium, and the city spread over the point of land 
now covered by the gjmlens of the Seraglio, ®and probably over the 
1;hree adjacent regions of the city of Constantine. It had a circuit 
of about four geographical miles.* But the design of Constantine 
embraced the whole pcninsj^la, \{;ith all its sd7en hills. He professed 
himself to be under the guidance of a divine inspiration, alike 
in the choice of the site and in t]^c settlement df its limits. f ^^The 

ivindings a chain of seven lakes. •According to the law of all estaarics, these seven 
windings are indicated hy seven promontories, forming as many corr^/iponding hays, 
on tho o])po8itc const ; the projections on throne shore being similar to the indenta- 
tions on tile other. Seven cnrrentu, in differenjt directions, follow tho windings of 
the coast Eadi has n counter-current, and the water, 4fiven witli violence into tlie 
Nopnrato bays. Hows upward in an oppewito direction in thft other hidf of the channel. 
It is from tliis cause that an ujnvard current, constantly thrown into tJie Golden 
Horn, serves the same purpose of preventing the jfhignatioii of its waters, that tlie 
tide does in onr own harbours. 

* In some respects the site of Ryzantinm rescnibled that of Carthage. 

+ The emperer's silence respecting the mode of this iiitiination is Mipplied hy the 
imagination of later chroniclers, “ wlio describo tho noctural vision which appeared lo 
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day wtucK gave birth to a cttf'C^ XHAoify vHM collated the 
Bomans inth sixch ceremonies as had^been oi;dsIn^4 & generous 
superstition; and though Constantin^ might on^it some rites which 
savouied^too strongly of their Fagan origin^ yet hhy^as anxious to 
leave a deep impression of hope and''resptet on^ the minds of the 
spectators. On foot, ttath a lance in his faand/tha emperor him- 
self Jed the solemn proc^ion, and directed &o lino which was 
traced as the boundary o^ic destined capital, till the growing 
circumference was observed with astonishment by tlie asBistots, 
who at length venbnxid to observe that ho had already ex- 
rceded the most ample measure of a 'great city. I shall still 
'ifltajiccj replied Constantine, till He, the intisible guide ttho 
marches before me^ thinkk proper to s^op^' Tlie walls which 
stretched across the base of the peninsula were fifteen stadia (a 
geographical mile and a-half) beyond* flic ancient walls, and 
enclosed fi/c of the 8C\en hills: the remaining two were after- 
wards built over, and formed a! suburb, which was surrounded 
with a new wall by Theodosius in A.D. 413. “ From the eastern 
promontory to ilie Golden Gate, the extreme length of Constan- 
tinople was about three Uoman miles, tlie (*ircimiferencc measured 
between ten and eleven, and the surface might be computed as 
equal to about 2000 English acres. The biibnrbs of Fcra and 
GMata,* though situate beyond the harbour, may dep*»rve to be 
considered as a part of the city ; and this addition may pcriiaps 
authorise the measure <>£, a Byzantine historian, who assigns six- 
teen Greek (about fourteen Itomaii) miles for the circumference 
of his native city. Sucli an extent may seem not unworthy of an 
imperial residence. Yet Coiijtantinople must yield to Babylon 
and Thebes, to ancient Rome, to Loudon, t and even to Paris.” 

In imitation of Roidc, the city ^yos divided into fourteen waids 
[region€s)j ,and jirovided with public buildings for business, shite, 
and recreation. The chief Foiu^i, which was of a round shape, 
stood upon the second hill, on which Constantine hod pitched his 
tent during^ the siege of Byz^tium. ^ts centre was marked by a 

the fapey of ConstnntinG, as he slept svTthin the ^alls of Byzantium. The tutilar 
genius of the city, ayeucrahlp ni«ition, fdiiking under the weight of yeais and inhiini- 
ties, was sudtbnly transformed into a blooming Tnwd, whom his own hands adorned 
srith the syml • Is of imperial greatness." 

* OaUnta, on Ihe pojection which contracts the mouth of the Golden Uorii, on 
the side opposito to the city, coirehponds to the ancient Syeie (or Fig ZVea), which 
formed the Zlllth region ot the city. 

t This mi the London of Gibbon's time. 'What would ho have said of the London 
of 1865 r 
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colnmn, icodipi^ed, Often cylinders of porphyi}', each 10 feet high, 
upon a pedestal tirhitQ''marble 20 feet high, and^surmounted by 
a bronze colossus, of Apollo, supposed to be the work of Phidias. 
The statu(? of .t^ Sun-god, -^whom th6 firtist hod represented 
with a sceptre in his right hand, the jglobo of the world in his left, 
and a crown of r&y3 iglittering oh his h^ad;— -was invested witli 
Christian emblems,* and made to do^ddty as the image o£ the 
emperor—^ meci^ey of heatheilisiii, Christianity, and imperialism, 
which may be regarded as a fit iype of Constantine's system of 
government in church and state. Tlie silo nf tlio splendid HiP- 
ronuoMK — destined to be deluged with blood by tlie fections of 
white, red, blue, and green — is still marked by one of the goals 
(meta), a curious bronze mllar fimned by the entwined bodies of 
three serjicnts, whose heads supported the golden tri 2 )od dedicated 
at Deljihi by the united Gfeeks ^r the defeat of Xerxes. Othcr^ 
trophies of art wore transported in immense niirabcrs from all* 
parts of the Uellcnic world, to adorn this building and the whole 
city, which, like the empire itself, owed \^s splendour to the 
plunder of the universe, not to a spontaneous growth of art.f 
Strip])ed of its innumerable statues, the Hipjiodromo (in Turkish, 
served tho Moslem conquerors as a place for equestrian 
exercise, till it was burnt in 1808 in a revolt of tlie Janissaries. 
From tho emperor’s seat in the Hippodrome, a private staircase 
descended to the Palace, which, togetlier with the dependent, 
courts, gardens, and porticoes, coverod eonsidcrublc extent of 
ground on Uio shore of tho l4opontis, between tho Hippodrome 
and the church of S. Sophlv. This, tlic* principal church of 
Gbnstautinoplo, built on the site of on old temple of Wisdom, 
suffered for its proximity to the Hippodrome by being twice 


* An ancient ‘lutlior assorts tiul the rays of tlio sun were replaced by tlie nails of 
the l*.isqinii. VfteiwAids Coiistiintiiie gave way to Jnlian, adil .fnlian to Theodosius, 
siiid lit lust tlic statue fell in the icign*of Alexius Comnenus, and was icplaccil 
by the cross. The luilladiuiii was said to be bnried under the column, the mutiluled 
fragment of whidi, still standing, is called fho hiffiU pillar, • 

t These inestii liable treasnn^s of Greek art destroyed at tho taking of Con- 

staiitiiio]ilo by the J^tin Cniaadei^ and tho Venetians in A.D. 1284 ; their only 
remains being the fonr bronze horses, which adorn tho piq^ of St. Mark at Venim 
Since that time Constantinople has suifered more from lAo Greeks than from the 
Turks. 

t In the court called the Forum Avyualrtim, one side of which was formed by the 
luloi'o and the other by tho church, stood tho Milliarium Aumm, not, as at Borne, 
n gilt marbln jiillar, Imt a apaeioiia edifice, tho centre from which all tho roads of tlio 
empire were measured, awH on the walla of which the distances to all the chief places 
vrero inscribed. 
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destroyed in the triumph of the Blue and Green factions.* It 
was rebuilt by jjnstinian, and formed the grandest of those works 
of the new Bysantine architecture/ wMch gained for that emperor 
the title, formerly borne by Hadrian, of “ Bestorer of the World.” 
But, while dedicating the church to the Holy Eternal Wisdom 
{& ScpAia)j^ Justinian, and his architects, Anthemius of Tralles, 
ondilsidoruB of Miletus, showed, as Mr. Hope remarks, but little 
of the wisdom of man. Disregarding the cardinal rule, that all 
architectural trick is inconsistent with good toBto, they endea- 
voured to m^e the dome appear entirely hovering in air, without 
the least earthly resting-place. The attempt was unsuccessful, 
for, in A.D. 558, tweniy-one years after the dedication, an earth- 
quake nearly destroyed' it Another^ Isidorus, nephew of the 
former, was employed to restore it An elevation of 20 feet more 
than it had before its fall was giv^n to the dome, and the original 
circular was changed to^n elliptical form. Though such was the 
lightness of the dome, that it appeared suspended by a chain 
from heaven,” it rested on four strong arches, supported on four 
massive piles, assisted on the norih and south sides by four columns 
of granite, each having a shaft 40 feet in length. Two larger and 
six smaller semi-domes encircled the central cupola. The ground- 
plan describes the figure of a Greek cross within a quadrangle, but 
on the inside it was oval. It is to the magnificent boast of 
Michael Angelo, that he would rear the dome of S. So£)hia in the 
air, resting it upon .proper basis, that we owe those perfect 
specimens of domed architecture, St. Peter’s at Borne and our 
own St Paul’s. As*' to the other edifices of Constantinople, we 
must be content with the summary of Gibbon : — “ A particular , 
description, composed about a century after its foundation, enume- 
rates* a capitol or schbol of learning, f circus, 2 theatres, 8 public 
and 153 private baths, 52 porticoes, 5 granaries, 8 aqueducts or 
reservoirs of watef, 4 spacious haUs for the meetings of the Senate 
or courts of justice, 14 churclies, 14 palaces, and 4383 houses 
which, for^ their size or beauty, deserved to be distinguished from 
the multitude of plebeian fi^bitations. Some estimate may be 
formed of the expense bestowed with imperial liberality on the 
foundation of Oonstafltinople, by the allowance of about £2,500,000 
for the coiistniction of the walls, the porticoes, and the aqueducts. 
The forests that overshadowed the shores of the Buxine, and the 
celebrated quarries of white marble in the little island of Procon- 

full Recount of these, factions and their AghtB, see Oihbou, cliap. xL 
.f'Jg^dverbs viii., Ac. 
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ncBOfi, supplied an inexhaustible stock of materials, ready to he 
conveyed, hy the convenience of ai short water-carriage, to the 
harbour of Byzantium.” Thd emperors who, aAer Constantine, 
did most to embellish and* restore the city, were Xhcodosius the 
Qreat, Arcadius, and Justinian. 

The new capital was dedicated on the 11th of May, a.d. 330, 
and solemnly named the New or Second Bomb by an edict giaveu 
on a marble column. But tlic all-powerful arbitress. Custom, 
forbade the confusion of the Eternal City with tlie ca])ital of a 
despot, and, while preserving the one fron^ profanation, gave the 
other a 7iiu>nurn£yAum <Bre in the name of Constan- 

tinople.* The population of the city was as artificial as its 
decorations. “ Many opulent sefiators Sf Borne and of the eastern 
provinces were induced by Constantine to adopt for tlieir country 
the fortunate spot which Ac had^choseii for his own residence. He 
bestowed on his favourites th(j pahices which he had built in the* 
several quarters of the city, assigned them lands and pensions for 
the support of their dignity, and alienated tl\p demesnes of Pontus 
and Asia, to grant hereditary estates by the easy tenure of main- 
hiining a house in the capital. But these encouragements and 
obligations soon became superfluous, and were gradually abolished. 
'Wherever the seat of government is fixed, a considerable part of 
the i)ublic revenue will be expended by ilie j)rincG liiraself, by his 
ministers, by the officers of justice, and by tlip domestics of the 
palace. The most wealthy of tlie provincials will be attracted by 
the powerful motives of interest and duty, of amusement and 
curiosity. A third and more numerous class of inliabitants will 
insensibly be formed, of servants, of artificer, and of merchants, 
who derive their subsistence from tfieir own Icibour, and from the 
wants or luxury of the superior itinks.” Nor were these the only 
classes who lived at the capital upon the revenues fJf the empire. 
The system of largesses, which had worked such^nischiej at Borne, 
was imported to Constantinople, ^without the same excuse. ‘‘A 
nation of legislators and cofiquorors might assert their claim to 
the harvests of Africa, which had bcen*purehased with tteir blood ; 
and it was artfully contrived by Augustus that, in the enjoyment 
of plenty, the Homans should lose the memorx of freedom. But 
(the prodigality of Constantine could not be excused by any con- 

VI. 

p The city boa preserved its ancient name, nut only in European use, but in llie 
Cmuttaniije. Tlio Turkish ht4imhid, or Sfnmfful, is a comiption ofeij t^|i» 
Whic (to iJu City), just as Nuiaai and Nicomeiiia became Imik and fonik. The 
Pork is a title derived iiora 4ihe great gale of the Seraglio. 

»L. 111. * * 
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Bideiatiou either of public or private interest; and the annual 
tribute of corn imposed upqu Egypt for the benefit of his new 
capital was ap^ied to feed a lazy and insolent populace at the 
expense of the husbandmen of an indufitrious province.” 

The new capital was invested with the Jm ItalicuMy which 
consisted in these three points : the right of a free constitution ; 
the exemption from taxes ; and the title of the land to be regarded 
as Quiritarian property. It received tlio title of a Colony^ the first 
and most favoured daughter of ancient Home. The venerable 
parent still maintained the legal and acknowledged supremacy, 
which was due to her age, to her dignity, and to the remembrance 
of her former greatness.”* The municipal council received the 
name of Senate, but with none of the privileges of the august 
order. A new system of government was devised, in which a 
hierarchy of officials derived thegr powers and honours from their 
sovereign. Then were introduced those elaborately graduated titles, 
which still so strangely captivate the ears even of freemen : your 
Sincerity^ your Gravity^ your Excellency^ your Eminence^ your 
mhlime and mndcrfid Magnitude^ your illmlriom and magmjiccnt 
Highness. From ^at age we have first handed down to us those 
curious diptychs or folding tablets, usually of ivoiy, carved with 
figures of tlic oflicers whose patents they formed, of the provinces 
they governed, jind the emperors who appointed theni.t Chateau- 
briand has well said that Constantino, who replaced the great 
Patriciate by a titled utility, and who changed with otlier insti- 
tutions the veiy' nature of Latin society, is the true founder of 
modern royalty. AH tlie superior magistrates were arranged in 
three ranks: the Illustrious {Illustrcs); the Kespectablc [Specta- 
hiles); and the Honourable, or perhaps we should rather say, Riglit 
Honeurable {Clurisshni). Those who w'ere not raised to the 
Senatorian ran^ bore the two fower titles of Ferfcctissmi and 
Egregii: the Sen^itors were Clarissimi: and the two liigher ranks 
were reserved for the superior o^cials. 

The title of Illustrious includeS those only who may be 
regarded as the Nobles in tlic highest sense: — 

I. Consuls and Patricians. I. The Cfcyzsw/s became, from the time 

* Gibbon cl!.ns several jiroofs of this. For cxaniplo, Jiiluin celebrates Constant! 
noplo as not levs superior to all other cities tlian sho ivas inferior to Romo. It w^he 
not till the division of tho cmx>ire between Arcndhis and Hoiiorius in A.D. 396, 
equal dignity was assigned to Rome and Constantinople. 

t See an example figured in the StudmCa Qibbm; and consult for full inform • 
Labarte’s Handbook of the Aria of the Middle Ages. . 
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of Diocletian the direct nominees of the emperors ; but the ancient 
traditions of the office were respectad in their investiture with the 
insignia of royalty and of the imperlum, and in the use of their 
names to mark the years in the Fastu A shadow of their ancient 
jurisdiction was represented in the single act of manumitting a 
slave on the day of their inaughratiou ; but their only function 
was the presidency of tho games. 2. The Patrician order had for 
ages lost tho distinctive character \rhich wo Jiavc seen to mark it 
from the beginning of tho llepublic; and even tho superior nobility 
of the patrician gentes had long since disappeared. Tlie title was 
revived by Coiistiintiiio as a dignity purely personal, and no longer 
hereditary, a sort of life peersi^ created at the pleasure of the 
sovereign, and conferred jisnally on thb* favourites and ministers 
who had grown old in the imperial court. They yielded in rank to 
none but tlic two consuls 1:luring their year of olHce. * 

11. Tho name Proatorian Prefects retained, affer the i>raj- 
torian cohorts wcire abolished, hut as the title of purely cml 
functionaries. Diode! iau’s quadruple division survived the re- 
union of the empire under Constantine ; hut each part formed a 
prcctorian prefactnray each prmtorian prefect (^prmfcctm prtdorid) 
being tlio lieutenant of tho emperor, ruling over the governors and 
people of tho provinces with a power more absolute than that 
of the procoii.'=!uls and proprietors of tho Republic. “ From all the 
inferior jurisdictions an appeal in every matter of importance, 
either civil or criminal, might ho brouglij; •before the tribunal of 
the prefect ; but his sentence wjis final and absolute ; and the 
emperors themselves refused to admit any cDmplaints against the 
judgment or the integrity of a inggistrate w^om they honoured 
with such unbounded confidence. His ai)pointmcnts were suitable 
to his dignity ; and if avaripe w^ his ruling pas^i^n, he enjoyed 
frequent oi)portunitics of collecting a rich harvest of feess, of pre- 
sents, and of pcqruisites. Tliongl^ tlic cmperors*no longer dreaded 
the ambition of their prefects, they were attentive to countcr- 
halance the power of tliis great uil^e by tSie uncertainty and 
shoi'tncss of its duration.” • 

Hie four prefectures werft subdivided into 13 dweesesj each 
governed by a vice-prefect or vicar {picarius)^ who shared tho 
dignity of “ respectable” with the military commanders of the pro- 
vinces, who were styled counts {coniite^ and dukes {duces), Tho 
Provinces were subdivided, till their number amounted to 116, of 
which 3 were governed by proconsuls^ 37 by considars^ 5 by cor^ 
rectarsi^ and 71 by presidents. All these magistrates were chosen 

z z 2 
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from the legal profession, which henceforth became the avenue to 
wealth and ranlj. These were all Clarmimi^ except the pro- 
consuls, who were S2)ectaMle8. The following is the outline of the 
four prefectures: — 

L The Pratorian Prefecture of tlie East embraced all the 
Asiatic provinces, with Egypt aiid C}Tcnaica on the African side, 
:md Thrace, with Lower Mocsia, on the European. Under the 
Prefect, Cilicia, Syria, and Arabia, and the provinces to the East, 
were subject to a vice-prefect, who bore the proud title of Count 
of the East (Comes Onentis):* Egypt and the adjacent parts of 
Africa were under the Atupistal Prefict\ and tlic dioceses of Asia, 
Pontus, and Tlirace, had their respective Vicars, 

ii. The Prefecture of ll%ricum contained the countries between 
the Uanube, Ailgman, and Adriatic — Pannonia, Dacia, and lUyri- 
cuin, Macedonia and Greece. Tl^e diodise of Dacia was directly 
under the prefect ; Macedonia under his vicar ^ and Acliaia under 
aproconsul, 

iii. Tlie Prefecture of Italy extended northwards beyond tlie 
Alps, over llliastia, Vindclicia, and Noricum, to the Danube, anti 
southwards across tlie Mediterranean to the Atlas and the Saliara, 
including Africa Proper, Numidia, and nearly all Mauretania. 
Nortlicrn Italy, with Hhmtia, Pannonia, Noricnm, and W estern 
Illyria, were under the Vicar of Italy ; tlie African provinces 
under the Vicar of Africa^ except Africa Proper, wliose proconsul 
obeyed only the emperor Of Home wo liavc 2)rcsently to S2)eak. 

iv. The Prefecture of the Gauls embraced the Western pro- 
vinces beyond the Rhine and the Alps — Gaul and KS2)ain, with the 
British Islands, and the AVestern part of Mauretauia.t This 

e 

* Tlio word {rompanim or atfcndavC) wiii? .'inciiMitly dislin^uisltcd frotn soi-ius 
(a fellow ut ^omnrade), which inifilicd sojno hojiJ of union. Tlio Mtiniio of mufjis- 
trates, the young zuoii Vlio sliared, ns cadets or jiu]iil.s, the tout or house, of a gGiiml 
or provincial governor, and, in a looser- sense, the hnugers-on, the maintcuaiico of 
whom Horace {Sat. 1. vi. 101) coimts as one of the iiiiHories of wealth, wero etmiles. 
Under the empiro the wchd had the iudeflniio sense of the modern courtier ; hut it 
came also to bo ap])]icd to certain olijccrs in tlio jailucc and the pivvinccs {cmitCH 
palatini and protnneiales). It iirst appears in ^lo lime of ('oiiKtantliio as a regular 
title of honour, inclnding yarious ranks {comites ordinis priwi, Mcundi, tertii) ; and 
lienee wo may trace its niodnrn use as a title of nobility. In England we have iden- 
tifiwl it with The rank, and replaced it hy the title, of rarZ, tlie Danish pari. It is also 
worthy of noii*Te that, in the nobility of the later Jloniaii empire, tlic title of ciiuiU 
was superior to diike {dux, i.e., leader), the latter being applied cxeliisivoly to mili- 
taiy officers in the provinces, under the Mwfiftlri Militum. 

t See tho Map of tho Komau Empire. A full list of the pwivinecs is given in Smith’s 
Gibbon, and in the JOictumary of Onek and Bmmik. Geography, art. Coustantinotiolis. 
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comer of Africa foil under the Vimt of Spain^ all Gaul under the 
Vicar of tim Seven Provinces^ an^ tlie British Isles under the 
VkaritiB BritannianinL 

Some idea of the magnitude of the provincial establishments, 
and of the vast array of officials that fed upon the empire, may be 
formed from the statement, thaif the Count of the East employed 
in his immediate service 600 apparitors^ who would now be ^tylcd 
secretaries, clerks, ushers, or messengers. 

On a perfectly equal footing of rank with the four prastorian 
prefects were the two Prefects of Pome^and Constantinople^ in 
whoso hands were placed tha entire police and jurisdiction of eacJi 
capital and the country for a hundred miles round. Tlie prefect 
of Rome liad aLso, in hja capacity o^Vicarius Urbis Romm, the 
government of central and soutlicrn Italy, and Sicily, from Etruria 
and Uml)ria soutlumrda.* 

^III. The military functioup of tlio old prratorian prefects wefe 
transferred to tlie two Masters Generals {Magistri Militunn) of the 
cavaliy and infantry, afterwards increased, to eight, each pair of 
oflicers being stationed on the frontiers of the Rhine, the Upper 
and Lower Danube, and the Euphrates. Under them were tliirty- 
five commanders, of Avhum ten were counts and the remainder 
dukes. Tlie entire sep<aration of the civil and military authorities 
was a great safeguard against revolt ; but at the cost of enfeebled 
powers of defence ; and similar efiects resulted from the reduction 
of the force of ihe legions fmm COOp.to 1000 or 1500 men. 
Their number was 132, and the complete force of legionaries and 
auxiliaries amounted to 645,000 men, holding 583 permanent 
stations on the frontiers of the empire. The Palatines, or house- 
hold troops, were stationed in the*interior, ai/ll distinguished from 
those of the frontier, the Borderers, by higher pay and privileges. 
While the former, enfeebled t)y luxury and inloibnce, grew unfit 
to cope with barbarian invaders, tlie latter, •exposed* to constant 
hardships, and degraded by flic sense of inferiority, showed a 
spirit which provoked dreadful menaces from Constantine. They 
would even share in the spoil of the liarbarhuis ; and flie increasing 
difficulty of raising levies produced an increased infusion of bar- 
barian troops. • , 

IV. Seven Ministers of the Palace exercised “sacred” functions 
about the person of the emperor ; — the Prmpositus, or Prefect of 
the Bedchamber, a eunuch who waited on the emptror himself, 
and had charge of the private apartments : the Master of the Offices, 
who was the supreme magistrate of the palace; — the Quardor, or 
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Iioad of the judicial administration, who composed the orations 
and edicts of the emperor; — ^tihe public treasurer, or Cmnt of the 
sacred largesses ;^ihQ Private Treasurer of the revenues of the 
imperial estates ; — and the two Counts hf the Domesttes^ who com- 
manded the imperial body-guard, and thus represented the pras- 
torian prefects of the early empire. 

ThQ taxes required to support this vast machine were raised in 
part by the old methods, but chiefly by a tribute, assessed on 
the whole empire in a manner which has perpetuated the name as 
one of the landmarks of chronology. The Indiction was properly 
the edict, bearing the imperial sign-manual in purple ink, for the 
collection of the tribute at intervals of fifteen years.* 

At the head of this system stood the imperial family, which 
received its most important addition by the birth of Julian, in the 
very year after the dedication of Canstantinople tfcpD. 331). Two ^ 
years later, Constans, the* youngest pon of Constantine, receivgd 
the rank of Gmsaf, to which his brothers had already been raised 
{a.d. 333). At the (jelebration of his Tricenmlia in a.d. 335, 
Constantino bestowed the same rank on his neidiew Ualmatius, 
and conferred on his other nephew Hannibalianus the special title 
of Nobilissimus^ making a new division of the provinces among the 
five young princes (a.d. 335). Meanwhile, the peace whicli had 
been generally preserved on tlie frontier for twenty years was 
broken by a bloody between the Sarmatians and Goths. Con- 
stantine took the field person, with his soiu Constantine, and 
gained a great victory over the Goths (a. 1 ). 332). But subsequent 
hostilities between the hostile tribes resulted in a disastrous 
defeat of the Sarmatians, who sought refuge witliin the Homan 
empire; and no less fhan 300, 006 obtained settlenicnhs in Illyricuni 
and Itajy (a.d. 334). Constantine^ was ^already engaged in pre- 
paring for a new Persian war, provoked by tlie ambition of 
♦ 

* For further particulars of the foim in which the trihutc was cullccted, see Oibhoii, 
c. xviL ^ 

In chronolo'^ the Epoch of the. Tndietwns is Se-ptemher Ist, a.d. 312 ; hut when a 
certain uulictian* is* mentioned, it deiAles the year in some perifid of fifteen years, 
withouffliyiiig, which period. From tlie*twelfth ceptnry, Iiowever, the term iiulictuni 
was applied to the pteioda Oienmlv&i, which w'cre reckoned from the actual hirtli of 
Christ, or ratlicT from tlis iSegimiing of tho oimuinj; year, which was b.c. 3 ; and 
thus Constantine’s first iiidiction (tho twenty-second Christiiiii) was made to thito 
from tho first day of a.d. 313 (for 3 -H 312=21 x 15). The ** Koniuti indiclion” of our 
almanacks signifies the particular year of tho current indiction, and is tho rcmauulcr 
found by addii% 3 to tlic number of the year and dividing by 15. Thus (1865 + 3) 
-f-15= 124 with remainders; that is, 1865 is tho 8th year of the 125 th Christian 
indiction, or tlio 104th of Constantine. 
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Sapor II., wlicn lie died at the age of sixty-four, at his palace in 
the suburbs of Nicomedia, on the 22nd of May, a.d. 337. 

As if to complete the precedent he*had established for the forms 
of later monarchies, his body was laid in state amidst all tbe accus- 
tomed ceremonials of the court. The pageant answered the purpose 
formerly served by concealing thcb death of an emperor. Time was 
gained for excluding Dalmatius and Hannibalianus from any sliai-e 
in the succession ; and Constantius, who was on tlie spot, inefuded 
tliem, with five others of his cousins, liis two uncles, the patri- 
cian Optatus, and tlic prefect Ablavius, in a massacre, the more 
odious as it was committed under the pretended autliority of a 
scroll, wliich Eusebius, the Bfshop of Nicomedia, produced as the 
writing of the emperor whom«he had just baptized upon his 
deathbed. Gallus and Julian, the two* sons of Julius Ooiistan- 
tius, were alone saved their tender age and the care of their 
protectors. The share of ConStantius ip this tragccly may hav 9 
bedh exaggerated Ijy the coulmpn hatred with <which he was re- 
garded both by Christians and pagans. 

The three surviving sons of Constantino, CRnstaotinus IL, Con- 
STANTius 11. , and Constans, now succeeded to the empire; and 
they ratified in a personal interview the division based on that last 
made by their father. Constantine, who was twenty-one years old, 
retained tlie prefecture of tlie Gauls ; Constans, who was seven- 
teen, added to tlie Italian prefecture tlie province of Greece, which 
had become vacant by the murder of Dalmatuis : while Constan- 
tius, who was twenty years old, and the hblest of the three, kept 
Thrace mid the East, acknowledging, howoYcr, his elder brother’s 
right to tlie capital. On Constantius fell tlie burthen of the Per- 
sian War, which never entirely (teased diuiag his long reign. 
Sajior II., smuamod the Great, succeeded to the tlirono as a post- 
humous son in a.d. 310,*and^his reign and life ‘lasted for the 
almost unequalled period of seventy-one years (to 381).** On the 
death of Constantine, he began the effort to wrest from Home the 
countries beyond the Euphi*ates, in which he finally succeeded by 
the defeat of Julian (a.1). 363). IBs progress against CoMt^m- 
tins was chiefly checked by, the resistance of Nisibis, from which 
he was thrice repulsed, after sieges of 60, 80^ and 100 days (a.d. 
338, 346, 350). Meanwhile, an invasion of the Massogetaj lost 
him the opportunity of profiting by the civil "war that soon broke 
out among the sons of Constantine. 

Constantine IL, dissatisfied with his share of the empire, 

* Louis XIV. of France reigned for seventy-two years. 
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required Constans to yield up Africa. Not content with this, 
he crossed the Julian Alps at the head of a disorderly hand ; fell 
into an amhusU ; and was slain (a.d. 340). The eropiro of the 
West, thus gained, was hold by ConScans for ten years, during 
which he carried on war with the Franks upon the Hhinc, and with 
the Piets and Scots in Britain. But his time was chiefly spent in 
tlie society of his eunuchs, and his vices and tyranny at length 
provoked an insurrection in Gaul. Maonentius, an ignorant 
barbarian, assumed the pur{)Ie at Augustodunum {AuturC)^ and 
Constans was endeavouring to escape to a sea-port, when he was 
overtaken and put to death at the foot of the Pyrenees (a.d. 360). 
Magnentius was now acknowledged through the prefectures of 
Gaul and Italy; and Nepotianus, the son of Eutropia, who had 
been proclaimed at Iloihe, was put to death by Marcellinus, the 
lieutenant of Magnentius, after a reign of twenj;;^eight days. In 
Tllyricum, however, the prefect Vetraniu declared his firm ad- 
liercnco to the house of Constantine. But the voice of his troops, 
and the persuasions of Constautina, the widow of Hannibalianus, 
decided liim also to assume the piiTj)le in Pannonia, and to make 
common cause with Magnentius. 

The news of these events reached Constantins while he was 
still crippled by his great defeat at Singara in 348. He called 
forth his cousin Gallus from the honourable conlineinent in which 
he had been brought up, and sent him to command at Antioch, 
while he marched *to the West. Vetraiiio was enticed to a con- 
ference at Sardica, where his troops deserted to Constantins, who 
permitted the usurper, to retire to Prusa in Bithynia (Dec. 360). 
The contest with Magnentius lasted through the following suinmer, 
and was at length •decided by the great battle of Mursa on the 
l.)rave^ near its conflivjiice with the Danube, where 64,000 men 
we said to haws fallen (Sep. 28, Ain. 351).* Magnentius fled to 
Aquileia ; but, finding his cause abandoned by the Italians, ho 
crossed the Alps into Gaul, when? lie was defeated by Constantins, 
and put an end to his own life (a.d. 363). 

M^wbile Gallus, on whom Constantins had conferred the 
title m Gtesar and the band oPliis sister Coiistantina (a.d. 361), 
had begun to govern the East with tlie most cruel tyranny ; and 
Constantins despat^iod the Oriental prefect, Domitian, to reform 
the admiriistration. Gallus resisted his authority; and Domitian 
was murdered, with the quasstor Monti us, by the populace of 

• Mnno, now Eskkf the cnpitul of Sluvouie, is famed for its bridge of boat^ five 
miles long. 
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Antioch. Constantins dissemhlcd his anger, and induced Gallus, 
by pressing letters, to come to him at Milan. On his arrival at 
Petovio in Pannonia, the Qnsar was hurried avtoy a prisoner to 
Pola, where he soon after followed the fate of Crispus (Dec., 
A.D. 354). 

His brother Flavius Claudiusb Julianns, who was now twenty- 
three years old, was brought from Ionia to Milan as a prisoner. 
The intercession of the empress Eusebia, followed up by the 
ability with which Julian pleaded his own cause before the 
emperor, procured him an honourable exile to Athens, a residence 
doubly congenial to the young philosopher who had already 
secretly returned to tlie pagan faith. Here he had for his fellow 
students tlic celebrated ' Christian fatl^rs, Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Basil of CuBsarca. Hie same year ifritnessed the decision, as 
it was vainly supposed, ^f the great ecclesiastical controversy of 
the age. The very prince who* had prqpided over thp Council of 
Kicma had shown during hts later years a leaning to Arianism, 
and had been baptized in extremis by Eusebius, the Arian bishop 
of Nicomedia, Two years before his death* Athanasius, the un- 
flinching clisinipioii of orthodoxy, deposed by the council of Tyre, 
appealed to Constantine, who sent him into an honourable banish- 
ment at Treves, but kept the see of Alexandria vacant. Bestored 
on the death of Constantine, and again expelled by the council of 
Antioch (a.d. 338), Athanasius lived in the West under the pro- 
tection of Coustans. Uis sentence was revoked by the Council of 
Sardica (a.d. 347), and Constantins, ;ficlding to his brother’s 
threats, suflered him to return to Alexandrjia (a.d. 349). 

And now, as sole master of the empire, Constantius avenged 
himself for tliis compliance by sumflioning a ccaincil of 300 bishops 
at Mihm, to confirm the sentence passed at,T^re (a.d. 365).^ Thus 
condemned by the Westeifl as '^ell as the Eastem •Church, Atha- 
nasius was only driven from his sec by force (lA-U. 350). For six 
years he was concealed in the deSert, never ceasing by his writings 
to encourage the orthodox And to brand the emperor as Antichrist. 
Restored by Julian in a.d. 362, he^liad just time it renew the 
peace of the Church, and| to recdlvc back most of the iRding 
Arians, at the Council of Alexandria, when he was again exiled. 
Another gleam of favour, under the orthodox Jovian (a.d. 363), 
was eclipsed by tlie accession of Valens, a zealous Arijxn, and 
Athanasius sought refuge in his father’s tomb (a.d. 364). But 
his removal excited a rebellion at Alexandria, and the emperor 
prudently pennitted Athanosius to return in peace- After 
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one more confinnation of the orthodox doctrine by a council 
hold at Alexandria in a.d. 369, the archbishop quietly ended 
(about A.D. 37% or 373) that wondrous life which verified the 
motto, Allianasitis contra Mundum.* 

Julian liad only spent six months at Athens, when Constantins 
found his own attention distracted by the renewed attacks of the 
Persians in the East, of the Sarmatiaus on the Danube, and of the 
Fmnks and Alemanni. The Gauls, whom he had himself invited 
across the Ithine to fight against Mognentius, had committed the 
most terrible devastations, sacked all the famous cities, such as 
Treves, Cologne, Mayence, Strasburg, and devastated a wide belt of 
land on the left bank of the Rhine. Constantins summoned Julian 
to Milan, declared him Ces^sar, and sent him into Gaul (Nov. 6, 
A.D. 355), while he liimseif undei'took the war upon the Danube. 
The young prince, teazed for the first time witlv-J^ilitary details, 
exclaimed; y 0 Plato, f lato, wliat a task for a philosopher 1 ” 
but none the less did he aspire to martial fame. In four cam- 
paigns, he drove the Germans beyond the Rhino, carried the 
Roman arms into their territory, and restored order to the pro- 
vince he had saved (a.d. 356—359). Meanwhile Constantius, 
after securing the frontier of Rlnetia, and paying one visit to Romo 
(April 28, A.D. 357), had passed the Danube into the country of the 
Quadi, when he was summoned to meet a new invasion of Mesopo- 
tamia by Sapor, who took Amida on the Tigris after an obstinate 
siege (a.d. 359 — 360). ^ The desire to obtain the use of the veteran 
legions of tljc AVest concurred with his jealoilsy of Julian, to 
suggest the same poliqy by which he had before weakened Galliis. 
In liis winter-quarters at Paris, Julian received an order to dis- 
patch four legions, with 300 chefeen youths from each of the others, 
to the East. Hie Gfcsar had made preparations for real or 
affected obedience, when the trooife as^mblcd fov their departiu’c 
took the m&tter into their own hands by saluting him as Auffinstus. 
He wrote to Constantius, asking his confirmation of the title, 
while he denied all complicity in the rtvolt, and modestly signed 
himself Cs&sar. Finding h!s overtures scornfully rejected, he 
made a masterly movement doVn the J)anube, of which the first 
information conveyed to Constantius at Antioch was that Sirmiuni 
had surrendered to liis cousin. Tliough it was the depth of winter, 
the empt '•or at once began his march ; but he died at Mopsucrene, 
twelve miles beyond Tarsus in Cilicia, on the 3rd of November, 

* The All'nnasian Creed ** is not found among Lis writingSi and is probably 6 
production of tlic iiftb century. 
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A.D. 361.* His death left the empire to the undisputed possession 
ot Julian, who entered Constantinop^ amidst tlie aeclamations of 
a people delivered at once from a hated emperor arfl an impending 
civil war (Dec. 11). 

Jhltan at once proclaimed that change of religion, which earned 
for him the surname of the Apostate, and which has caused his 
character to be eulogized and assailed with equal partiality. £)nly 
blind prejudice can deny his unsullied virtue ; his civil and mili- 
tary ability; his untiring industry, of which Qibbon well says 
that by this avarice of time, he seemed^ to protract tlic short 
duration of liis reign” ; his stigict justice ; and his earnest desire to 
i-cform tlic corruptions above which he liad risen superior. Of his 
literary excellence, we need only Bite tho judgment of Niebuhr 
“ He was a true Attic, aid since the time of Dion Chrysostom, 
Greece had not produced Juch ap elegant author.” f should 
wo forget that even his enmity to Christianity may •liave been 
])rovokcd in great measure by the strife of sects amidst which he 
liad grown up. Dut when tliat enmity is vaiyited as philosophical 
moderation, it must be replied that Julian, like Aurelius, was 
himself a persecutor. His edict of toleration was followed up by 
tlie appointment of pagans to all the offices of the court, and by 
attempts to suppress Cliristianity. Tlic most insidious of these 
was his edict forbidding Christians to teacli rhetoric and grammar 
in the schools ; an act of hateful opiuessioii, wlych has been justly 
quoted as an indirect testimony to the valjiu of Christian learning. 
His encouragement of the Jews, as being the enemies of Cliris- 
tianity, is stamped with insincerity by the contempt which ho felt 
for botli “ superatitions ” alilvC.f In his whole conduct in this 
matter, passion — that sort of passion wliich berfays the conscious- 
ness of a doubtful cause — prevailed over sound policy. Well does 

* Tlic years of Julian are reckoned from iliia dale. 

+ The extant works of Julian nre his l^krs aiul Orations, which arc of immense 
inuKutaiico lor the hiNtory of his lime ; tlic Vicsars or the Hanqwt, a ssitiiical discus- 
sion of the characters of his impcnnl prcjlcccssors ; NisoiWffojt or Hic /•'nany of the 
Beard, a satire on the licentious and insolent pcc^ilo of Antioch, who, Us in the time 
of 1 liidiinn, hod cxcitcfl the emperor’s coiilrmpt, while they ridiculed his austerity, 
and iri particular his long heard, f ho work of Julian A qainst tJie Christians is lost ; 
hnt extracts fiiim it arc preserved in the reply of Cyril. * • 

t The wcll-knowi legend of the miraculous fnistratiot of Julian s attempt to ra- 
huild the temple at Jemsalem is now too generally rejected to need discussion. Those 
who attach importance to the story fail to perceive that the design of Pnividencc and 
the wonl of prophecy were already fulfilled in the dcstrnctiou of the Temjilc, and 
could gain nothing from such marvels. Nor docs it ajipear tliat Julian’s success 
Would havo been any frustration of prophecy. 
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Niebuhr say that his attempt to restore the pagan religion was 
a senseless undertaking, evep irrespective of the truth of Cliris- 
tianity. The ^agan religion, in its truth, that is, its popular 
belief, had long since become extinct New Platonism, which 
properly aimed at monotheism, and was artificially decked out 
with oriental demonology and theology, with theurgy and thauma- 
turgy, had taken its place : the ancient mythological fables were 
allegorized; people saw in Homer, and the other ancient writers, 
everything Except what the Greeks had seen in them. Had 
Paganism still had a living tradition, it might have been able to 
straggle for existence ; but this w,as now impossible. The arti- 
ficial system, partly adopted from Christianity itself, was at best 
good for a few philosophers ; with the exception of Julian, his 
advisers, and the court philosophers, tlQcre were perhaps not five 
hundred|Or at the utmost one .tlious^ttid p»«ffiens, vrho embraced 
"it. In the provinces. Moreover, the emperor had many negative 
followers, who only opposed Christianity without believing in the 
rival doctrines. JuVon’s undertaking was thus a truly counter- 
revolutionary attempt: he wished to inti’oduce into paganism a 
hierarchy, to institute a new paganism, which was more akin to 
Gnosticism than to Hellenism: to the latter, in fact, it was 
diamcti'ically opposed. The impossibility of carrying this plan 
into effect led Julian to commit acts of tyrauny and fraud ; but he 
was nevertheless unable to succeed. Christianity, it is true, laid 
not yet been adopted «by anything like tlie majority of the popu- 
lation, but it had taken firm root.^’ Juliairs cliaracter is summed 
up by the contemporary Cliristian poet rrudentius : — 

“ Uravest iu nnn.s, and famous for liid Ijiws, 

His cofiiitry*H champion both with moiif.ii nnit 
Fuithloss t^Ood, but faithrijl to Iho world.” 

Julian spchf the first part of *tlic year 3G2 at Cunstanliiiople, 
and wintered at Antioch, occupying himself with great prepara- 
tions for war witli Persia, Ardbnt in all his schemes, ho seems 
to have designed not only to recovef Azerbi^an^ which Sapor hail 
wested frbm Armenia, buiMo make Babylonia a Homan province 
and to crush the power of tlfe Sassjuiulfo fur over. His plan,” 
says Niebuhr, “ was» well devised, but he had reckoned too much 
upon the success of tfill his operations.” He counted also on the 
support of the Iberians and of Armenia ; but the former proved 
hostile, and the Christian Arsacld house of Armenia disliked the 
Apostate even more than the Persian Magians. His great error 
was in waiting till the spring was far advanced, before entering so 
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hot a country. He loft Antioch on the 6th of March, a.d. 363, 
and pursued the route across the EiJiphrates to Carrhro, famed for 
ISO many former expeditions. Here he dispatchld 30,000 men, 
imdcr Procopius and SebaAian, to secure the frontier on the side 
of Nisibis, and to rejoin him in the heart of the enemy’s country, 
with the expected succours frofti Armenia. He himself, with 
65,000 soldiers, moved down the Euphrates in the track followed 
of old by the younger Cyrus, devastating the country, and capturing 
the only two cities that resisted him, Perisabor on thfe Euphrates, 
and Maogamalcha on the Tigris. Here, at tlie distance of only 
eleven miles from Gtesiphon, lys difficulties began. The neutrality 
of the Armenian king had disconcerted his combinations in the 
north, and his lieutenants, instead of •hastening to rejoin him, 
were quarrelling with each other. A retreat had become neces- 
sary; but, afraid to faM bac^ on the wasted county in his 
rear, Julian followed the advi^ of a pcifidious Persiaji,^'ho hai 
joined him under the pretence of desertion, to strike olF eastward 
for tlie mountains of Ass}n:ia. Ho burned ^his now useless fleet 
of 1100 vessels upon the Tigris, with all his magazines and stores; 
and, taking provisions for only twenty days, plunged into the 
desert plains under the burning heat of a Midsummer sun 
(June 16). The march was impeded by the attacks of the Persian 
cavalry : and the Homans were soon surrounded. Tlie robust 
soldiers from the IHiine. and Danube began to faint, and the pro- 
visions to run short. The emperor, while conducting the retreat 
with a skill only equalled by his personal bravery, was pierced 
with a. mortal wound, and his admirers compare the scene that 
followed in the tent of Julian to that which Plato has drawn in 
the prison of Socrates ; not withoiA the confeSsion that there was 
something in it of an aftbeted imitation.* And, indeed, the, whole 
character of Julum was marred by the affect.ation^)f a spirit which 

he must have known himself powerless to restwe. 

• 

* The narrftlivo is given liy the flistoiiaii Aniniiainis Afareellinus, wlio was semng 
in tlic army. Tito sober testimony of a pigaii historian, whose wholcwork is marked 
by tnithfubiess, though written in an iiillatcA style, must he accepted in preference to 
the imaginary pictui'cs of Cliristini omtors of the woimdcd Apostate dutching tho 
sand with his dying grasp, and exclaiming, “O Galileatf, ^ou host conquered.*’ Tlie 
real triumph of Cliristianity needs no such meloilrnmatic inventions, conceived in the 
spirit of on age of ornate rhetoric. Amminiius Mareellinns was a Greek of Antioch, 
who eventually settled at Itomc, and there wrote his history, in Ihiiiy-ono books, 
from tho accession of Nerva (a.p. 9(1), where Tacitus breaks otl, to tho death of Valcns 
in A.D. 878. Tlio first thirteen liooks are lost^ and the extant portion begins with 
the seventeenth year of Constant ius (A.n. 383). 
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He disposed of his fortune, enquired after tlie fate of his friends, 
consoled those who stood arpund, and, after reviewing the course 
of his reign, entered upon an argument with the philosophers 
Prlscus and Maximus on the naturb of the soul. The effort 
hastened his death : his wound began to bleed afresh : his breath- 
ing failed : he drank a cup of warfer, and expired calmly, about the 
midnight of June 26, a.d. 363, in the 32nd year of his age, after 
a reign of one year and eight months from the death of Constan- 
tius. With^bim ended the house of Constantine, whose proud 
inheribincc, declined by the praotorian prefect Sallust, on account 
of his advanced age, was conferred by the troops on Flavius 
Claudius Jovianus, the chief of the imperial household, and the 
son of a Count Varronianos wh5 had been distinguished for his 
services under Cons tiui tine. 

“Jovian seems to have bccii^a mafc of gvSSit mediocrity, of 
whom neither good nor bad can bo 8,aid. He was a Christian, and 
has acquired great renown by his edict, granting unconditional 
liberty of conscience. In these few words Niebuhr lias told all 
that needs to be known of the seven months’ reign, whicli began 
on the plains of Mesopotamia with the treaty which siirrcnderod 
to Persia the five provinces beyond the Tigris and abandoned 
Nisibis and Armenia, as the price of the safety of the army; and 
which^endccl with the sudden and mysterious deatli of Jovian, iii 
his winter-quarters^ at Aiicyra, in Phrygia, on the I7tli of Fel)- 
ruary, 364. • During aji interval of ten days, the anny was led to 
Nicasa, and tlie council of ministers and generals at length found 
a successor to the puridc in the same Illyrian race that had filled 
tlie throne from Claudius to Constantine. 

Flavius ValkntIsianus was*^ the son of Count Oratian, a native 
of Cib^ilis in Panrionia,«wIio liad risen frjni obscuriiy to the military 
commands of Africa and Britain, “and under whom his son had 
served witli distinciBOii. Valentinian, now in his 44tli year, adiled 
to a noble person, a manly charaefer, and a virtue as austere as that 
of Julian himself*, the merit of having incurred risk by his zealous 
adhci'cncc td Christianity, and the distinction of recent services in 
the Persian War. A month alter his •accession, he conferred the 
title of Augustus upon his brother Flavius Valbns, wlio was in 
his 36th year (March 28tli). Shortly afterwards, the emperors 
repaired from Constantinople to Nalssus; and the birthplace of 
Constantine witnessed the formed paiiition of the empire he laid 
reunited. Valentinian kept the West and conferred the East on 
Yalena (June, a.d. 364). 
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CHAPTEB. XLV. 

THE DIVISION OF THE'Ei^T AND WEST: AND THE PAM. 
OF THE WESTEBN EMPIRE . A.D. 363 TO A.D. 476. 

** As it now stondsi the Coliseum is u striking image of Rome itself—deciiyed, Tocant, 
serious, yet grand — ^half-gray and half-grccn — erect on one side and fallen on thus other, 
with consecrated ^und in its bosom — inhabited by a beadsman ; visited by every caste ; 
for moralists, antiquaries, painters, architects, devotees, all meet heiL to meditate, to 
examine, to draw, to measure, and to pray.'* — F orsttii. 

PABTITIOW OP TIIH KUPIRX UKTWKEN yAL^HTriJir/AJ^ 7 . ‘anD VALSyS^AilPAlGNa OP 
VALERTINIAS IS TllJC WliST — IIU 19 SUOOKEDRD BY aHAT/A/rASD VALENTtNIAA’^ 11. 
— TALKNS, XN TIIK XA 8 T, PUTS DOWR PBOCOPIUS—UIS TTRANRT AND ARIAN FANA- 
TICISM — THE GOTHS, EXPELLED BY TIH! HUNS, EE RECEIVED INTO MQBSTA — THEIR 
BBBELLION, AND VlOTOJlY OVER VALENS AT HApRIAHoPLE — THEODOSIUS I. THE 
ORJSAT, EMPBUOE OF THE EAST — PEACE WITH THE GOTHS — ULPlllLAS — REVOLT OF 
MAXIMUS IN IIRITAIN— DE.^U OF GBATIAN — FALL OF UAXIHUS — THEODOSIUS AT 
MILAN — MASSACRE OF TlIKsALONfCA*«-AMBROSB, BISHOP OF MILAN— J>ENANCE OF 
THEODOSIUS — SUPPRESSION OF PAGAN WORSHIP — yUBDER OF YALEgTINIAN II. U? 
ARDOGASTES, WHO PROCLAIMS THEIR DEFEAT AND DEATH— TTIRODOSI US 

SOLE EMPEROR— Ills DEATH AT MILAN— FINAL DIVISION OF THE EMPIRE BKTWKKN 
AJICADIUS in the east, AND liONORIUS IN THE WEST — RUFIHUS AND BTILICIIO — 
RISE AND FALL OF RUFINUS, EUTROPIUS, AND GAllfAS -THE EMPRESS EUDOXIA 
— DEATH OF AKGADIUa — THEODOSIUS 11 . — THE EASTERN EMPIRE— ALARIC DE- 
VASTATES GREECE, AND INVADES ITALY — THP 4 COURT REMOVED FROM MILAxV TO 
RAVENNA — STILlOllO DEFEATS THE GOTHS — IIONORIUS AT ROME -GLADIATORIAL 
SHOWS AlMlIilSIlKD -OREAT SLAVONIAN INVASION UNDER BADAGAISUS— HIS DEFEAT 
BY STILICHO AND PASSAGE OF THE BARRARIANS INTO GAUL — SETTLEMENT OF 
THE UUIIOUNDIANS— THE VANDiLS, ALANS, AND SUEVES IN SPAIN— UOAVT.LVI'/.VA' 
REVOLTS IN BRITAIN : IS ACKNOWLEDGED AS EMPEROR OF THE WEST, AN% OVER- 
THROWN, WITH ills RIVAL GERONIIUS, BY CONSTANTl US — DEATH OF STILICIIO 
— SlE'iK AND SACK OF ROME BY THE GOTHS — i:LBVATB)N AND FALL OF ATTA~ 
LUS—DBATU or ALAUIC— the GOTBS conquer^ SPAIN— ElNGDOat OF THE VISI- 
GOTHS — FINAL LOSS OF BRITAIN — DEATH OF HONORIUS— THE USURPER JOHM PUT 
DOWN BY THEODOSIUS- -rALEXTliriAir lit. EMPEROR OF THE WEST— THE XMPRKSS- 
MuTIIER PLAOIDIA— RIVALRY OF a£T1US AND BONIFAGI — REVOLT OF BONIFACE, WHO 
INVITES QEN 8 ERIO TO AFRICA — DEATH OF AUGUSTIN, BISHOP OF HIPPO — VANDAL 
KINGDOM OF AFRICA — APPEARANCE OF TllI^ HUNS- THE PYTHIAN RACES IN EUUOl'V. 
AND AB1A — TUB HUNS OP THE TURKISH RACE— .A777LA, KING OF THE HUNS 
— EXTENT OF HIS DOMINIONS: EXAGGERATIONS 0^ HIS POWER — UlS INVASION 
OF THE BAST - HIS OIIAKACTE%— TREATY WITH THE EASTEI^ EMPIRE— D*ATH OP 
THEODOSIUS II. — MARCIAX — THE FRANKS IN OAUL — RISE OF THE MEROVINGIANS — 
ATTILA INVADES OAUL — SIEGE OF ORLEANS AND DECISIV|| BATTLE OF CHAIKINS — 
DEATHS OF THBODOBIC 1., ATTILA, AND Al^lDS — SUPREMACY OF TUB GERMAN BACH 
— DF.AIII OF VALEKTINIAN III.— lf.4A7JfU5 AND X T/T US— POWER OF COUNT RICIMER 
—LEO I.—MAJOXIAA’, SE VERVE, ANTHEMIUS, AND OLYBRlUS—VEATn OF RICIMER 
QLJrCERIUS AND JULIUS NEPOS — ROMULUS AUGUSTULVS DEPOSED BY ODOACER 

—END 01’’ THE WESTERN EMPIRE. • 

The partition of the Roman tVorld into tho Eastern and 
Western Empires, under Valentinian and*YRl©iis> WRS a con- 
fession that the time had come when the undivided attention and 
efforts of a single ruler were insufEicient to ward off the dangers 
that wore closing around from the East and North. It might 
Well be taken as the epoch whence began that series of events, by 
which the transition is made from the ancient to the medieval 
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civilization and polily, — the great movement which, after destroy- 
ing the Soman Empire in West, gave birth to the States of 
Europe that wcfe fully constituted about the era of Charlemagne. 
But in the midst of that series of Events stands forth one so 
momentous, that common consent has adopted it as the closing 
epoch of Ancient History, — ^the deposition of the last of the Augusti 
who, reigned at Some by a barbarian chieftain, os a prelude to the 
establishment of the Oothic Kingdom of Italy on the ruins of 
the Western Empire. The importance of tliat catastrophe de- 
mands that we shoulcl briefly trace, as an epilogue to Ancient 
History, the 112 years that may Jbo more fitly regarded as a 
prologue to tliat of the Middle Ages. 

Yalentinian had chosen^^the p68t where danger was most immi- 
nent, and he proved himself worthy to meet tliat danger, lu A.n. 
366, and again in 368, the Alepianni'^cros®«d«flie Jlhiiie, were 
'driven back wdth great slaughter and again defeated on tlicir own 
territory, and the frontier of thei llhino was secured by a line of 
fortifications. The B^unouNniAiis now first ap[)eai* as a formidable 
people, at feud with the AlemannL The Saxoi^s, who had become 
bolder in their depredations on the coasts of Gfiul and Britain, 
were routed by Severus, the count of the Saxon slioro, in a.d. 370. 
In Britain, whore the Caledonians of the Nortli liave now given place 
to th^ obscure race of tlie PfCTs, and to the Gtielic Scots, who Jind 
crossed over from Ireland, and where the iiTni)tions of tJiese biir- 
barians had lately dennvn^ed the presence of Const aiis — tlie valour of 
Theodosius, the father of the emperor, not only drove back the in- 
vaders and their Saxoifc allies, but rcconcpicred the country between 
the two walls, which became the province of Valent ia (A.n. 367). 
The same general Hifterwards 'recovered Africa from the usuiper 
Firmus (a,d. 374). Valcns rewarded liis services, alter the death 
of Valentiniailjby beheading him at *Carthage (a.d. 376). The 
death of the elder emperor took place suddenly, when he had been 
speaking with great excitement* to an embassy of tlie Quadi, at 
Bregetio (near Prcsbnrg), in Pannonfa (Nov. 17, a,I3. 375). His 
military ahhities and good legislation were stained by excessive 
cruelty ; but his religious toleration deserves the more praise from 
its contrast to the, fury with which his brother, an Arian like 
liimsclf, persecuted the orthodox in the East. As early as 367, 
Yalentinian had bestowed the dignity of Aufftistus on his son 
Grat^, whose younger brother, Yalentinian II., a child of four 
or fiivo years old, was now proclaimed by the army. The Western 
*i*rovince8 were divided between them, Gratian having the pro- 
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fecture of the Gauls, and Valentinian those of Italy and 
IllyrLcnm. ^ 

In the East, Valens began his reign by the llismissal of the 
prefect Sallust, and other i&dicatlons of his arbitrary temper. His 
absence at Antioch, to conduct the Persian War, gave an oppor- 
tunity for the proclamation of Procopius, who had been doomed to 
death as a relative of Julian, but had escaped (Sep. 28 th^ a.d. 
865). Sallust, restored to his post by his timid master, gained 
two great battles over Procopius, who was betrayed in his hiding- 
place, and put to death (May 28th, a.d. 360). This danger called 
forth the natural cruelty to which Valens was os prone from 
weakness as his brother from severity; and his courtiers were 
enriched by the wealth of those who ^yifered on the charge of 
treason. The political executions were followed by a religious 
persecution. Valens rocifcivcd jpublic baptism at the hands of 
Eudoxus, the Ariaii bishop pf Constantinople ; prelates of tlie 
same sect were forced iij)on the reluctant people in Antioch and 
other cities ; and the necessity of recalling Athanasius, in order to 
quiet the tuinultiioua Alexandrians, was amply revenged after his 
deatli upon the Egypt ian Catholics. Among the most conspicuous 
victims were the monks of the desert of Nitria, on the western 
margin of the Delta. 

While Valens was indulging in these luxiuies of tyranny, his 
dominions first, and soon after all the countries of the empire, were 
threatened by h new storm, which justifies»tlie historian in dating 
from jus reign the disastrous period of the fall of the Homan 
Empire. The great nation of the Goths had for some time settled 
down in the wide belt of country they had won. from the Baltic to 
the Euxine ; and the Visigoths, who were nearest to the Danube, 
liad, to a great extent, adopted Homan civiMzatiou and the Chris- 
tian religion. After tlie victories of Constantine over the Gothic 
chieftain Araric, in a.d. 332, the Goths remsfined at peace with 
Home for a whole generation ; and this period is illustrated by the 
reign of the great Hennanric, whose name forms one of the earliest 
links between imperial history and^ old Teutonic literature, being 
celebrated in the Hcld^nhvjdh (Book of Heroes) and the Icelandic 
Sagas. Hostilities were resumed upon the Danube in the reign of 
Valens, and, after three campaigns, the Visigoths appear to have 
obtained peace upon tlieir own terms (a.d. 370). But about the 
same time they began to sullbrj in their turn, from the attacks of 
a race of barbarians, who now appear for tlie first time in history 
at least under the name which has become the symbol for the 

VftL. 111. 3 A 
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'wildest and most lepnlsivo agents of destruction. Of the race 
and origin of the Huns we sha^ presently have a fitter opportunity 
to speak. It is Enough now to say that, pressing westward from 
the banks of the Don, they drove the Visigoths to seek a shelter 
in the Roman territory. Sound policy would have counselled such 
a league with the Gotlis as shoukl have mode their country the 
field pf Imttlc against the new invaders ; but instead of this, tliey 
were allowed to cross the Danube masse^ and the precautions 
dictated by fear became worse than fruitless through n^ligcnco 
and meanness. The hostages, taken from the fiower of the Gothic 
youth, were dispersed through the cities of Asia Minor; but 200,000 
men, under the ‘‘judges ” Fritigem and Alavivus, were allowed to 
settle in one band in Moo&ia, retaining, by the eonnivjmcc of the 
imi^erinl officers, the arms they had promised to deliver up (a.i). 370). 
Tlie corrupt governors of Tlmice went on to provoi %3 l>y their avarice 
the armed men whom they had thus admitted within the frontier. 
Their markets were supplied with the flesh of dogs and diseased 
animals at enormous prices, while they were tantalized with seeing 
around them the resources of a wealthy province. . They resolved 
to use their power to help themselves. After defeating Lupicinus 
near Marcianopolis, they overran the whole of Moesia and Tlirace.; 
their numbers being continually swollen by the new hordes that 
crossed the Danube, while the Ostrogoths i)rcsscd forward to fill 
their vacant room.. Swai-ms of >Sarmatians, Alans, and Huns 
united witli the invader's. After three indecisive campaigns, the 
whole force of the Eastern Empire, led l)y Valeiis in person, 
attacked them in tlioJj camp near Hadrianoph?. nic 9th of 
August, 378, witnessed the most Idoody defeat yet inflicted by the 
barbarians since thb black day of the Allia. Two-thiixls of the 
army .were destroyed,* with tlie flower of the officers; and tJie 
emperor perishfed in the burning of the'imt where ho lay wounded. 
The Battle of H«!a)RiANOPLE marks the epoch from which the 
Goths established their superiorify over the falling empire. 

Gratian, summoned to the aid of his 'colleague, had been delayed 
in repclling'tin invasion of thb’ Alemanni ; but lie was far. upon his 
march when the Impatience of Valons precipitated the catas- 
trophe. Feeling lii^ inability to cope at once with tlio Germans on 
the Danube, and with the Gotbs, who had overspread tlic whole 
open countiy of Thrace and Illyricum, as far os the walls of Con- 
stantinople and the frontiers of Italy, he called forth the son of the 
murdered Tlicodosius from his retirement in Spain, and invested 
him at Sirznium with the empire of the East, adding the dioceses 
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of Dacia and Macedonia, which were now severed from the Illy- 
rian prefecture (Jan. 19, a.d. 379). ^ 

Theodosius L, justly named the Great, was g|)rung from the 
same province which had* given Trajan and Hadrian to the 
empire, and his features bore a resemblance to the former prince. 
Trained to arms in his father's cifmpaigns against the Scots, the 
Saxons, and the Moors, he hod himself, as Duke of Mgssia, 
rescued the province from an invasion of the Sarmatians (a.1). 
374). Ho was still only in his thirty-tliird year, when the 
emperor’s generous confidence in his unrivalled merit called him 
to forgive his father’s death a^d to uphold a falling empire. He 
fixed his head-qitartcrs at Thcssalonica. The task which Theo- 
dosius had before him,” says Niebuhr, “•^yas so vast tliat it makes 
one shudder to think of it. With the remaining forces of the 
Eastern Empire (for the West w^uld give him no support), he was 
to repel the Goths ; and he suijceededcd net only in putting a stoi* 
to their progress, but in disarming them by treaties of which wo 
know nothing. In a series of campaigns h^ separated one tribe 
from the others, and split them up into so many parts, that they 
submitted to the supi*cmacy of Home.” He was favoured by the 
death of the warlike Fritigem, whoso aged successor, Athanaric, 
was disposed to peace ; and Theodosius fully adopted the policy of 
giving th^ Goths permanent settlements within the Danube, and 
receiving their warriors into Homan pay. Pci^pe was finally con- 
cluded by Theodosius witli tjic Goths on Jlie 3rd of October, a.d. 
382, and the same year is memomblc for tlic death of Athanaric, 
and the accession of the famed Alaric. Sour years later, the 
Grnthungi, a tribe of the Ostrogoths, were defeated by Theo- 
dosius upon the Danube, and the survivors rcceftred settlements in 
Asia Minor aiid Phrygia, contributing a peqfctual force of 40,000 
men for the service of the Eastern Empire (a.d. 3^J. 

The measures begun by Valcns, and followed lip by T&eodosius, 
produced permanent results of deep interest for the modern 
enqui^. The Goths of Mensia furnished one of the earliest 
examj^es of tiie reception of Christianity by a whole nation, even 
before it became the prevalerA religion of the Homan empire ; and 
one of the earliest examples too of the servicef often since rendered 
by Christian missionaries to barbarian peoples, of giving form and 
order to a language as yet irregular, as the vehicle of their teaching, 
and laying the foundation of a literature by a translation of the. 
Scriptures. How early Christianity had found acceptance among 
the Goths, is proved by the presence of a Gothic bishop at the 

8 A 2 
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Council of Niciea in A.n. 325. It seems probable that the Coths 
first learnt the Gospel from (their Roman captives^ but the great 
work now described was performed for them by Ulphilas, on 
Arian bishop of their own race,* who, ^having gained the name of 
Moses from the gratefnl people who were permitted, diiefly 
through his intercession with Vhlens, to pass the Danube into a 
new'country, invented for them an alphabet of tweniy-four letters, 
based upon the Greek, which was adopted by aU the German 
tribes, and is still in use as the German character, or black 
letter.” llis translation of the Bible forms the great monument 
of tlic Old Gothic language, or, as it is usually called, from the 
province where it was perfected, the Mmo^Ghhic^ one of the 
oldest types of that famiiy*of languages to which our own belongs, f 
Whilo Theodosius was thus restoring the Eastern empire, the 
decline of Gratian into indolent p^easurfis ^•:vt&ed a revolution in 
the West.*^ Maximus, ‘'the compatriot and former comrade of 
Theodosius, proclaimed by the legions of Britain, invaded Gaul, 
and was received with such fiivour that Gratian fled with a 
retinue of only 300 horse. He was overtaken at Lyon by the 
cavalry of Maximus, and put to death (a.I). 383). Theodosius 
refused to reopen the way for the barbarians by a civil war, and 
acknowledged Maximus as emperor of tlie Gallic prefecture, on 
the condition that Italy and Africa should be secured .to Valon- 
tinian II. This 3 "outliful emperor, under tlie tutelage of his 
mother Justina, made himself unpopular, as wo shall presently 
see, by es 2 )ousing Arianism j and when Maximus, only four years 


* One account, however, makes Ulphilas an immigrant fi-oni Cappadocia. His 
ministry probably hegab about A. D. Sto. His couvurts, ummigst whom was Friti- 
gem, had to stand the tcst.pf a pcinccution excited by Athanaric. 

t Tile place of the Mosso-Gothic in thr great Teutonic family is shown by the fol- 
lowing table.: — 


c 

I’Gkk.max 

Teutonic... \ 

isCANDIXAWAN... 


[ ( 1 ) Mmo-QoUlic, 

(2) Garimrif including Friesian, Old Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon, Kiiglish, Dutch, Flemish. 

(8) German, including Old High German, 
, ^ Middle High Gennan, Modem High Gemum. 

/ (1) Old ScaTMliwma/i, including Icdandio and 
] Feroic. 

1(2) dM-yii Scandbmviaii, including Danish, 
\ Swedish, Norwegian. 


Of the tianslation ascribed to Ulphilas, rather more than half the Four Gospels are 
pres^ipred in the ** Silver Hook " {Codex Arfft^Ueus) in tlie University of Upsala, in 
8we£tt. Other fragments have been discovered in palimpsest MSS. But it is ques- 
lAoned whether Hie version in the Upsala MS. is not os mudu as a century and a half 
later than the time of Ulphilas. (See Aschboch, Geach. d, Westgothen, pp. 86, foll.1 
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afterwards, suddenly crossed the Alps, he became master of Italy 
wiUiout a straggle (a.d. 387). Yaltntinian and Jnstina fled by 
sea to Thcssalonica, to entreat the aid of Tl&codosms. The 
wavering balance of policy was turned by the charms of the 
princess GaUa ; and her marriage to the emperor of the East was 
the prelude to the fall of Maximus. The contest was decided by 
a single battle on the Save ; and Maximus was dragged from his 
refuge at Aquileia, and put to death tA.D. 388), while his son 
Victor was slain in Gaul by Arbogastes, the Frankish general of 
Theodosias. • 

Though Yalentinian IL was replaced upon his throne, Theo- 
dosius was now the actual master^ of the reunited empire. In that 
character he held his court^at Milan durujg the winter, and entered 
Homo in triumph in the following spring (a.d. 389). The next 
year, which was spent at Milan,%was one of the most memorably 
in the life of Theodosius, and in the annds of the empire and the 
church. The noble simplicity bf the cinjicror’a character was 
marred by fits of anger, in one (»f which he nssued his fatal edict 
for tlic massacre of Thessalonica. The capital of the Illyrian 
provinc^es had been disturbed by a sedition arising out of the 
factions of the circus, in which Botheric, the commander of the 
troops, and several of his chief officers, were barbarously murdered. 
The punishment of tliis outrage was committed by the emperor to 
the revenge and treachery of the barbarian troops, and the people, 
assembled in tlie circus by a public invitatibn, were massacred to 
the number of 7000, or, as some say, 15,000. 

And now, for tlie first time since ’ the Jewish theocratic 
monarchy, we see the minister of,rcligion welding that power 
over a ruler’s couscieuce, which, through the disorders of the 
middle ages, formed tJic s®le qjieck upon *Iawlc^ .violencd; and 
went far to balance the evils of priestcraft and corrupt religion. 
The David of the empire found h.*i? Nathan. In the same year in 
which the death of Yalentinian I. left the empire of Italy to his 
infant son, the metropolitan see of Myan was vacant by the recent 
death of Auxentius. The election fanned the crisis of the conflict 
between the Arians and tfic orthodox in the Western Church. 
The people of Milan, like those of Italy in general, were orthodox ; 
but the court was Arian. The warmth of the contest called for 
the interference of Ambrosius, the consular prefect. He was die 
son of the late prefect of the Gauls, and w'as probably bom at 
Treves in 333 or 340, when portents were believed to herald his 
future greatness. Educated at Home under the heathen philo- 
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sophers, Anicius Frobus, and Symmachas^ he had gained high 
repute as a plea^ler at Milan, ^before he was raised to the consular 
prefecture of Liguria and .Emilia. He was now exerting his 
eloquence in a conciliatory speech, when a voice in the crowd raised 
the cry — ‘^Ambrose for bishop” (^ArtJbrmm episcopus)^ which 
was received by all parties as a heaven-sent oracle ; and Ambrose, 
who Vas only a catechumen, was baptized and ordained by the 
unanimous act of the bishops of both parties. He at once gave all 
his property to tlic poor, and followed a rigorously ascetic life. 
In the Arian controvcisy he adopted the orthodox side, which was 
warmly espoused by the emperor Gkutian, whose influence was a 
check on the zealous Arianisni ojf Justina, the mother of Yalen- 
tinian II. But after tlko dc<atli of Gi:atian, tlie court of Milan 
renewed the struggle, and Justina demanded tlie-use of one of 
the churclies at Milan for Arian •^vors^’'^j/. We must refer to the 
ecclesiastical historians fSr tlio detail of that wonderful contest of 
Easter, 385, wlicn the ])eople and tlicir bishop held the basilica 
of Milan,* day and*- night, like a fortress, against the whole 
power of the Court ; but unmmed, and sustained chiefly by tli(» 
antiphonal h}mns, the invention of which is ascribed to Am- 
brose, and which arc supposed to have originated the Gregorian 
style of music, t Tlic most vivid account of the conflict is given 
by Augustin, tlie groat light of the Latin church, who was tlien 
pi'cscnt at Milan as* a youth, and the discijflo of Ambrose, It is a 
pity that our sympathy with the heroism of tlie bishop and his 
flock should have to be damped by the record, that they owed 
their victoiy at last to what sound criticism must pronounce a 
“pious fraud,” thc^discovery of tlic miracle- winking relics of Die 
martyrs Gervasius and Frotasius. Tlic triumph over Arianisni in 
the West waj /jompleted after the death of tlie empress dns- 
tina, when Yalcntinian 11. became a convert to Catholicism 
(A.D. 387). * 

In the East, where Arianism was the popular fuitli, a religious 
revolution jvas cflected by IJic^odosius. Tlie fii-st of the einpeiors 
who was baptized by an ortliodox bishop, Acholius of Thcssalonica 
(a.d. 380), he engaged in the twofolcl work of extirpating heresy 
and paganism. Th6 Arian bishops of the chief Eastern cities were 

* This iMsilica must not be coiiroundcd with tlie cathedral, which is a much later 
modievid building. 

t Some writers have ascribed to Ambrose tlio gi*cat hymn, which — ^iioxt to th#o 
taken direct from Scripture, sudi as the Psalms, and the Songs of Zocliarius, Simeon, 
and tlio Virgin— is the most glorious antliem of the Universal Churdi in oU its 
brands, Te JDeim Laiuhmvs : but it is at least, n century hitor. 
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deposed ; a mUitary commission was appointed to hand over the 
churches to the Catholic minority ; «.nd the faitli of the Trinity was 
declared anew by the Second General Council, field at Constanti- 
nople in A.D. 381. Aboufi the same time, decisive measures were 
talcen against Paganism both in the East and the West. At Home, 
the philosopher Symmjichiis, wllbsc pure character gained him the 
favour of Theodosius, and whose writings cast ajjarting lust»5 over 
heathen literature, petitioned in vain for tlic restoration of the 
altar of victor)*^, which Gratiaii had removed from the Senate- 
house (a.d. 384). Ill the following year, Theodosius jiromulgated 
an edict against Pagan sax:rifices (a.d. 385) ; and upon his arrival 
at Home after the defeat of Maximus, he com})lGted the work 
■which Gratian had begun. Tfiat enijupror hail first refused the 
insignia of the (jhief pontiff, abolished tlic privileges of the priestly 
colleges and the VestalS, and, confiscated their revenues : Theo- 
dosius now closed all tlio hci^hen temples and shrines. * 

He was still engaged at Milaif in preparing fresh edicts, when the 
news arrived of tlie massacre of ThcssaloniCijL Ambrose, who had 
now become the emperor’s religious guide, rethed into the country 
overwhelmed with horror, and wrote a letter which moved him to 
repentance. On the bishop’s return to Milan, Theodosius came to 
worsliip in the basilica; but Ambrose met him at tlie door, and 
forbade Iiim to enter till lie had made a public penance for a public 
crime, Theodosius humbly represented that, if lie had contracted 
the guilt of homicide, David, the man ;it>er God’s own heart, had 
been guilty, not only of murder but adultery. You have imitated 
David in Ms crimes imitate then hie repentance^ was tlie reply of the 
undaunted Ambi-o.se. The rigorous conditions of peace and pardon 
were acccjited ; and the public penance of the emperor Theodosius 
has been recorded as one o^the most hououAblc events in the anmds 
of the Gliiirch. According to the mildest rules of ccclcsiatical disci- 
pline which were established in^tlio fourth century, the crime of 
homicide was expiated by the penitence of twenty years. But the 
arclibishoi), consulting the maxims of religious policy, granted 
some induigi-nce to tlie rank oj illustrious penitent, who 
humbled in the dust the firide of the diadem. It was sufficient 
that the emperor of the Homans, stripped of tjic ensigns of royalty, 
should appem* in a mournful and suppliant posture ; and that, in 
the midst of the church of Milan, he should humbly solicit, with 
weighs and tears, the pai-don of his tiins. After a delay of about 
flight months Theodosius was restored to the communion of 
the fiuthfnl.” Both in following the historian’s description 
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and the artist’s delineation of this scene,* our admiration is not 
unminglcd with a sense of eccl^iastical assumption characteristic 
of the age, and ill marked contrast with tho calm simplicity of tlie 
Old Testament parallel. ‘ 

It was in the same year tliat Tlieodosius promulgated his edict 
for the suppression of all acts of pagan worship and divination, 
privates as well as public, under penalties which marred the 
triumph of Cliristianity. Nor was persecution tho only evil 
legacy left by dying heathenism. Pious frauds and pretended 
miracles were brought «to aid the ambition of tho clergy and to 
pander to man’s native superstition; whilo the honours paid to 
saints and relics were fast verging into new forms of polytlieism 
and idolatry, ere long to,l)rovoke the avenging cry: “God is 
One; and Mohammed is bis prophet. f” It must be observed, 
however, that Theodosius was guiltless o<“ iiitolerance whicli 
assails personal religious* profession,, It was reserved for later 
times to give whole nations the alternative of conversion or the 
sword. “The profession of Christianity was not nuule an essential 
qualification for the enjoyment of tho civil rights of society, nor 
were any peculiar hardsliips imposed on the sectaries. The pahuie, 
the schools, the army, and the Senate were filled with declared 
and devout Pagans ; they obteined, without distinction, the civil 
and military lioiiours of the eiiiiure. TJieodosiiis distinguished 
his liberal regard for virtue and genius by tho consular dignity 
which he bestowed on S*/njTnacliiis, and by the personal fricndsliip 
which he expressed to Libanius ; and the two ehapicnt apologists 
of Paganism w'erc iievcflr required cither to change or to dissemble 
their religious opinio^ns.” But the suppression of all public forms 
of Paganism was vigorously followed up by the eiiip(?j-ur and his 
sons ; and the date of it4 cessation njay bq fixed about tlwi beginning 
of the fifth pentury. 

Theodosius returifed to Constantinople in a,d. 301, leaving the 
government of the West to the still youthful Yalentinian, who 
gave promise of being a worthy colleague. But the Frank Arbo- 
gastes, whom Theodosius madq master-general of the armies of 

the Gauls, attempted to grasp tlie wliofe power, and the resistance 

« 

c 

* Tlie allusion is to tho sploudid picture of Riibcns in tho National Oullory. 

+ These iioiuts are most ably sot forth in the two works of Dr. Conyers Middleton, 
the hiograplioL* of Cicero, which have deservedly incurred some censure for a spirit that 
does not, however, vitiate their telling argumonts and instructive facts : — A Letter 
from Borne, tracing many practices of Popish worship, as there used, to heatlion origi- 
nally and A Fru Enquiry into i/ie Miraculous Powers aUributed to tho early Church, 
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of Valcntiniaii was the signal for his murder (a.d. 392). Arbo- 
gastes bestowed the purple upon th^ rhetorician Eugicnius ; and 
two years passed before Theodosius was prepar8d to quell the 
usurpation. For a seconcf time, he recovered the West by a 
victory near Aquileia. Eugenius was slain in the battle, and 
Arbogostes died by his own hand fwo days later (a.d. 394). Theo- 
dosius was again, like Constantine, solo master of the Roman 
world, but it was not his purpose to repeat the experiment of its 
reunion. Though he was only lifly years old, the fatigues of the 
late campaign had given a fatal shock to .a frame enervated by 
the constitutional indolence to which he gave way in the intervals 
of his vast energy ; and he was a dying man when he summoned 
llonorius, his younger soq by his first Vife Themistia, to Milan. 
Arcadius, the elder, had been made Augustus in a.I). 383, and 
llonorius in a.d. 393 ; sftid tb^ empire was now to be divided 
between them. The effort which Tlieoddsius made, to preside at 
the games in honour of the evenf, exhausted his strength ; and he 
exinred in tlic night of Jan. 17th, a.d. 395. •» 

The genius of Rome expired with Theodosius, the last of the 
successors of Augustus and Constantine who appeared in the field 
at the head of their armies, and whose authority was universally 
acknowledged throughout the whole extent of the empire.” At 
the ages of eighteen and eleven, Aucadius and IIoNoaius suc- 
ceeded to the empires of the East and West f the former under 
the tutelage of the unworthy favourite Riifiniis, the latter under 
the care of the great Sttliouo, whoso noble deeds were sung by 
the i)oet Claudiau.* Ilufinus, whose elevation to the dignity of 
prefect of the East had disgraced, the last yjors of Theodosius, 
claimed the civil government of the whole empire, while Stilicho, 
already mjLster-geiieral of ,tlic ^rmics of tlie Wc|t| had won the 
affections of the eastern troops whom the war with Eqgenius had 
brought into Italy. Gainas, thp Goth, who* commanded these 
legions, joined in a plot agipnst the life of Ilufinus, and slew him, 
in the presence of Arcadius, at a revjpw outside the gates of Con- 
stantinople (jNov. 27, A.D. 395). Jho eastern emperor at once 
gave himself up to the iifflueuce of the eunuch Eutropius, who 
won over Gainas to his party. Within a fefr years, the tyrannical- 

• “Claudiau,” says Niobuhr, “ was a Crock of Alcxnudria, who in fact first wroio 
^ Greek. Tliero are few examples of persons writing in a foreign language as correctly 
as he did. Claudian's language loaves imtliing to he desired ; wo sec that his acqui- 
sition of the Latin language bod been a labour of love. Ho is a truly poetic genius, 
though after the fashion of the later Greek poets.” 
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ininlster and tlic perfidious Goth fell victims to their own in* 
trigucs (a.d. 309 and 401) ; And Arcadius was henceforth entirely 
suiyect to the influence of hk wife Eudoxia, who has gained an 
evil reputation by her persecution of John Chbysostom, the great 
master of Christian eloquence. Arcadius died on the 1st of May, 
A.D. 408, and was succeeded by his son Theodosius II., an infant 
sever, years old, who reigned for forty-two yeai-s (to a.d. 450), 
and for the brief space of two years (a.d. 423-425) reunited under 
his iLoniinal sway the severed divisions of the empire. 

From tliis point the Eastern Empire only demands our inci- 
dental notice as it is connected with the little that is left to be 
said of the Western. Though retaining the name of Ronmn^ 
which gradually merged iri that of Greeks the Eastern empire now 
jissumes a character and history of its own. As Gibbon obseiwcs 
— “The division of the Homan wprld the sous of Theo- 

dosius marks tlte Jinal kistablialmien^. of the Empire of the East^ 
which, from the reign of Arcadiii!^ to the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks, subsisted 1058 years in a state of jn'cmature and 
pcrpctiml decay.* The successors of Constantine established their 
perpetual residence in the royal city whicli lie had erected on the 
verge of Europe and Asia. Inaccessible to tlie menaces of theii* 
enemies, and perhaps to tlie complaints of tlieir people, tlicy 
received with each wind the tributary productions of every cdimatc; 
wliile the impregnable strength of their capital continued for ages 
to defy the hostile attempts of tlie barbarians. Their dominions 
were bounded by the Adriatic and the Tigris; and the whole 
interval of twenty-five days’ navigation, wiiieh separated tlie 
extreme cold of Spythia from tlie torrid zone of Ethiopia, was 
comprehended within the limits of the Empire of the East.” 

While this einpirc h'acl still a course ,of a thousand years to run, 
three-quarters oi a century only remained to the fall of her Western 
sister, and but thr5c lustres before Rome was taken by the Goths. 
As if some spell had been dissolved ][)y the death of Theodosius, 
Alauio issued from the devastated countries of Dacia and Thrace 
into Macedonia in tlie summef of 395, and, passing Thermopylae 
without resistance, wasted the whole of Greece. Stilicho encoun- 
tered him there in^ tVo campaigns ; but was summoned by the 
ministers of Arcadius to withdraw fipom the ten*itory of tlieir 
master, who concealed his inability to resist Alaric by appointing 
him Duke of IlljTicum. In Africa the eastern nilcrs fomented the 

* If, adding the reign of Theodosius II., we date fh>m his death, wo have a period 
of almost exactly a thousand years, from a.d. 450 to a.x>. 1458. 
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rebellion of Gildo, the broflicr of Pirmus ; but he was defeated, 
and put an end to bis own life ; and the power of StilLcho was eon- 
finned by the marriage of his daughter Maria to Hc^orius (a.d. 398). 

Towards the close of the year 402, Alaric crossed the Alps, and 
Honorius fled from Milan, to seek safety in the impregnable for- 
tifications and marshes of Baveitna, which became for a long time 
the capital of Italy under the Homans and tlie Goths, and the 
lieutenants, or Exarchs^ of the Eastern emperors. Meanwhile 
Stilicho hastened to collect reinforcements beyond the Alps ; and 
returned in the following spring. His •groat victory over the 
Gotlis at PoUentia, near Turin, at Easier, a.1). 403, seemed at 
first to have created a new danger, for Alaricj iiumdied on Rome. 
Rut Stilicho followed clo^c behind, and^ after gaining some suc- 
cesses, purchased the repeat of the Goths behind the Po. Tlie 
triumph which Honoriui^celcbnated at Rome in the following year 
W’as stained for the last ti#ic with tlfb lioirid sacrifices of flie 
amphitlicatrc. In the midst 'of the games, a monk named 
Telemachus rushed into the arena to separate the gladiators. He 
was stoned to death by the enraged spectators ; but his self- 
devotion purchased an edict by which the gladiatorial shows were 
finally abolished (a.d. 404). 

In the following year a new wave of the barbarian deluge broke 
upon the plains of Lombardy. Radagaisus (Radegast),* whose 
name indicates the Slavonian source of the movement, led a 
mingled host from the banks of the Vistula, composed chiefly of 
the Slavonian Vandals, with wdiom were united the German 
Suevi and Burgundians, and the ScythRm Alans, whose hea- 
thenism rendered tlic invasion n^orc terrible than that of the 
Goths. They had passed the Apennines, anti laid siege to Florence^ 
— which now for the first Aimc, begins to assump^tbe imj/ortance 
which it has preserved till it has become the capital of Italy, — 
when Stilicho, breaking up froy his camp the Ticino, where 
lie had prudently avoided ja battle, enclosed the host of the bar- 
barians, and forced them back intojibe Apennines,* ^liere most of 
them perished tlirougli famine. Radagaisus is said to have been 
put to death in violation ot the terms of bis surrender. Stilicho 
earned the title of “ Deliverer of Italy »but it was of Italy 
alone, at the cost of the Western provinces. For there remained 
of the army of Radagaisus 100,000 Vandals, Suevi, Burgundians, 

* Eadogost was tho name of llio go»l of inir and hospitality) worshipped by tho 
Wonda and all tho Slaironiaiis of Germany. His priiici]inl temple, at lUictra in 
Htic'klenhurg, hod a golden statue of the god, with other sidciidid ornaments. 
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and AlanSy for whom it was politic to open a way of retreat 
Guided by some Fannonian d^erters, they crossed the Alps and 
the Bhine, and fell upon Gaul, which had been denuded of its 
troops to save Italy. The country wais exhausted by the forced 
conMbutions they exacted, while they destroyed the cities, 
ravaged the fields, and drove before them in a promiscuous crowd 
the bishop, the senator, and the virgin, laden with the s^ils of 
their houses and altars (a.d. 406).” This invasion may be re- 
garded as the final severance of Gaul from tlie Roman empire, 
though its sweep was as transient as it was terrible. The Van- 
dals, Sueves, and Alans passed on into Spain (a.d. 409), while 
the Burgundians remained behind in the mountainous regions of 
Eastern Gaul and Western Switzerland^ west of the Alps, not 
only in the modem Burgundy^ but also in Franche Comte, Dau- 
phine, and Savoy, with Geneva for the^'* cl.lci city. While tlio 
former races became the constant cn^^mies of Home, the Burgun- 
dians yielded to the empire the feadul obedience of a small tribe 
settled in an extensive, territoiy. 

Meanwhile civil discord was added to the troubles of the West. 
The interesting question of the state of Britain, towards the close 
of the Homan domination in the island, on which our historians 
arc for the most part content with a few doubtful generalities, 
belongs rather to the commencement of the English annals than 
to the close of the Roman.* On the one hand, it seems clear that 
the provincials had beocipe contented and unwarlihe copyists of 
Roman luxury. On the other, the insulation of the province, and 
the constant warfare maintained on the coasts and northern border 
with the Saxons, Ficts, and Septs, gave a peculiar importance to 
its army, — an army, Hie it remembered, composed of all the nations 
of the empire, from the* Don, the Euphrates, and the Atlas, to tlic 
Danube and llhine.* As if to parody the events of the last 
century, that army conferred the purple on a private soldier named 
Constantine (a.d. 407), who with his ^son Coustans proceeded to 
invade the Continent, and, partly by victories over the few Roman 
troops, partlyliy treaties with tljp barbarians, secured the dominion 
of Gaul and Spain, and promised to deKver Italy from the Goths. 
But his career was cut short by the revolt of his lieutenant Gerontius 
in Spain, and both usurpers were soon overthrown by Constantins, 
the genera!, and afterwards the son-in-law of Honorius (a.d. 411). 

* This mixed character of the Biituh legions, a veritahlo oolluvUs omnium gentmn^ 
is of the many elements of early British history that require attentive considera- 
tion, Of the military part of the Bonums in Briton ” only a few were Romans. 
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Meanwhile Rome had lost her greatest general^ and suffered her 
first capture by the Goths. Stilicho continued to defend Italy by 
policy as much as by arms ; but his negotiationg^with Alaric gave 
a handle to his enemies at court. Honorius was childless at the 
age of twenty-five, after marrying successively the two daughters 
of Stilicho, Maria and Thermantia ; and he was persuaded by his 
favourite Olympius, that Stilicho was plotting to place his son 
Eucherius upon the throne. Tlic Roman legions, always jealous 
of the barbarian troops of Stilicho, were roused by an inflammatory 
harangue of Honorius. Stilicho’s friends were massacred; and 
the Defender of Italy himself was dragged from his sanctnaiy 
in the church at Ravenna, and executed as a traitor (Aug. 23> 
A.D. 408). • . 

As if it were not enSugh to give Alaric such a pretext for 
leading on the impatient Goths to the plunder of Rome, the bar- 
barian troops of Stilicho, the only rcg,l defence oj£ Italy, were 
thrown into tlie hands of th<\ enemy by a general massacre of 
their wives and children. Alaric advanced to Rome ; and, for 
the first time since tlic morrow of the Allia, the imperial city 
was besieged by the barbarians. Famine was followed by pesti- 
lence: no succour came from Ravenna; and the Senate sent 
envoys to make terms. But the proud Roman spirit had yet to 
learn the depth of its humiliation. Wlien they warned Alaric not 
to provoke the dcsi)air of a numerous and warlike peojde, he 
exclaimed with an insulting laugh, “ T|/c thicker the hay, the 
easier it is mowed,” He dcjmsmded afl tlie gold and silver and 
precious moveables, and all tlic barboi’ian jjaves, to be found in the 
city. If such, 0 king, are your demands ” — asked the envoys 
in a subdued tone — “ what do you* intend to l4ave us ? ” “ Your 
LIVES ! ” A more moderate ransom was rfit length accepted, and 
Alaric retired to winter ‘quarters in Tuscany, Ho give time fbr 
negotiations with the court of Ravenna (Qecembef a.d. 408). 
Alaric wjis willing to accept die ])Ost of master-general of the 
Western armies ; but the ‘m inisters of Honorius were obstinate, 
and Rome saw her magazines at 08tia in the handv of the Goth, 
who threatened to starve the city fiy tlestroying them. The Senate 
consented to receive as their emperor ArrMiUs, the prmtorian pre- 
fect, who conferred the coveted dignity upon Ahiric (a.d. 409). 
But the new emperor soon quarrelled with his protector, who 
deposed him, and marched to Ravenna to negotiate with Hono- 
rius. Repelled with insult;, he returned to take vengeance upon 
Rome. The slaves within *the city opened the Salarian gate to 
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their countrymen at midnight, and the Sack of Borne hj Ute Gotha 
began on the 24th of August, A.D. 410. A large part of the city 
was consumed by^fire, and mmiy lives were sacrificed to the fuiy 
of the Scythian troops and the insurgent slaves. But tlie Goths 
proved that their Christianity laid them under some restraint; and 
they were content with the complete plunder of all public and 
private treasures, except the churches. On the sixth day they 
retired, leading into captivity a long tarain of the sons and daugh- 
ters of the nobles, to whom their race had so long been slaves. The 
victorious Goths luxuriated in the wealth and delicious climate of 
Southern Italy, and Alaric was preparing to cross over into Sicily, 
when his career was closed by illness at Consentia in Bnittiiim. 
The mighty king was buripd beneath the bed of the little river 
Basentius, which was diverted while his 'scimlchre was construct- 
ing, and the slaves employed in the work .^laln, that the place 
might remain a secret (^.d. 410^. He was succeeded by his 
brother-in-law, Athaulf, or Adolphus', with whom the ministers of 
Honorius concluded a peace. As the general of Rome, Athaulf 
led his army into the south of Gaul, jmt down the usurper Joviniis, 
and married Placidia, the sister of Honorius, who had been taken 
prisoner by Alaric (a.d. 412 — 414). Thence he crossed the Pyrenees, 
and was engaged in the conquest of Spain, when he was assassi- 
nated (a.I). 415). His successor Wallia caiTied out his designs, 
and, in the name of Honorius, rescued tlio greater part of the 
peninsula from the Alans and Vandals, who, driven back beliind 
the Sierra Morena, gave their name to the beautiful province of 
Vandalusia, or Andalacia, Tlic Roman emperor rewarded these 
services by the cession of Aquitania, and AVallia returned to fix 
his court at Toulouse, where he Uied, and was succecfled by Tlico- 
doric I. (a.d. 418). .The Kingdom of the Visigoths, thus 
created on both asides of the Pyrenees, ^nd reacdiing on the north 
as far as the Loiix^ with the capitals of Toulouse, Burdigala 
{Bordeaux)^ and afterwards Arefate (Arka)^ forms one of the 
starting points of medieval history. 

The same year (418) witnessed the foundation of the Kingdom 
OF Fbanks by Pharamund, and the final loss of Britain to the 
Roman empire. In 408, Honorius had recognized Constantine 
as emperor. In the following year the Britons took up arms to 
defend themselves against the Vandals, and expelled the Roman 
magistrates. In 410 they were absolved from their allegiance by 
Honorius, who thus formally cut adrift the island from his 
empire. But eight years later, the untrarlike Britons again peti- 
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tioned for aid against the Piets and Scots. The legions rctunicd, 
rq>elled the invaders, repaired the fortresses, and finally left tlio 
people to their own resources. lA the words of the Snxou 
Chronicle, — ^^This year tie Bomans collected all the treasures 
that were in Britain, and some they hid in the earth, so that no 
one has since been able to find them ; and some they carried with 
them into Gaul” (ad. 418)^ Beligious zeal, however, still fo^-med 
a link between Britain lAd Gaul, and St. Germain, bisliop of 
Auxerre, twice came over to oppose the heresy of Pelagius.* On 
one of these visits, his presence animated the Britons in a battle 
with the Piets and Scots, to wj^iichhis war-cry gave the name of the 
IlallelujaJi Victory. The lost event in the annals of Boinau Britain, • 
the supplication to the patriciifii Aetkis, entitled The Groans 
of the Britons^' is usiialljr. placed at the year 446, exactly thirty 
•years before the fall of Banic in ad. 476. The intervening period 
witnessed the establishment of tlio Saxoiss in the island. * 

While province after provmoc was thus rent from the empire, 
Italy enjoyed peace till the death of Honoriiis in August, a.d, 423. 
He was still childless ; but he had married his sister Placidia, iu 
A.D. 41 7, to Constantins, the rccovcrcr of Spain, on whom he had 
conferred the title of Augustus in a.d. 421. Constantins died 
within the same year, leaving a son Valentinian, bom iu ad. 419 
but some disagreement with Honorius caused Placidia to retire 
with her son to Constantinople. On the death of Honorius, Theo- 
dosius II. proclaimed the infant Valentinian Ctesar at Tliossa- 
lonica, reserving for himself the suprem'j dignity, and thus once 
more reuniting the empire v/hicli had obeyed his grandfather, 
Theodosius I. But the courtiers, who had governed in the name 
of the feeble Honorius, were loath Ifco resign flicii* power, and the 
Chief Secretary {Primicerius) John was pcoclaimcd at llayonna, 
the first Homan emperor who Gore a Christian fiaftne (a.d. 424). 
But the army sent by Theodosius no sooner-reached Italy, than 
John wiis abandoned by his troops, and ^Vaijintinian HI. wjis 
proidaimcd, at six years old* emperor of the West (a.d. 425). The 
western part of Illyricum, with Panilonia and Noriciflh, was soon 
after added to the Eastern^Empire*; and the two divisions of the 
Roman world were finally and completely severed by the declara- 
tion, that the laws enacted by each emperor should only be of. 
force in his own dominions. Valentinian III., who remained 
almost as feeble during his tw'cnty-eight years’ reign as in his 

* This licresiflTcb, the great opponent of St. Augustino, is said to have been a Welsh, 
man, ‘whose native name was Morgan. His chief disciple, Celostins, was an Irishman. 
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puny childhood, was entirely governed by Placiaia, wno enjoyed 
ilie services of two general^, worthy of the best days of Borne, 
Aetius and BaNiFACius. Their union might have supported a 
sinking empire : their diseord was the immediate and fatal cause 
of the loss of Africa.” Aetius was descended from a Latin family 
settled among the Scythians of Lower Moesia, and had been in 
earljj; youth a hostage among the Huns. Diplomatic missions 
gave him the opportunity of improving his influence among them; 
and the 60,000 Huns, whom he led to the aid of the usurper John, 
and whose arms he now turned against the Franks in Gfaul, made 
him all-powerful at Bavenna. persuaded Placidia to recall 
• Boniface from his government, while he secretly encouraged the 
Count of Africa to disobe^rthe misdate (a.d. 427). The issue of 
these intrigues was the open revolt of* Boniface, who summoned 
the Yandals to his aid from Spain. Tfcat people, in whose name 
file Scythian Alans of Sfiain arc now merged, had just lost tlicir 
king Gundcric, who was succeeded by Genskktc, a cruel warrior 
and unscrupulous intriguer, who ranks with Alaric and Attila 
among the cliicf scourges of the falling emjiire (a.d. 429). The 
Spaniards lent ships to speed the departing barbarians across the 
straits. Their territory, re-united for a time to the Roman pro- 
vince, was ultimately added to the kingdom of the Visigotlis, 
except part of Lusitania (Portugiil), which, witli Gallicia, formed 
tlio Kingdom of the Suevjos. 

Genscric had scarcely landed in Africa witli 50,000 men, wlio 
were reinforced by large bodies of Moors (a.d. 429), when Boni- 
face was reconciled toJPIacidia. But his efforts to lay the demon 
he had conjured up were vain. All Africa was overmn, with tlie 
exception of Cartlhigc, Cirta,**and Hi 7 )po Regius, to which last 
city Boniface had retreated. It was during the siege that the 
great Bishop df'Hippo, Augustin, diel at. the age of seventy-six 
(a.d. 430)*. A second battle was gained by Genseric over the 
liomans, though aidec^hy an army sent by Theodosius ; and Boni- 
face embarked for Italy, canying wfth him the people of Hippo 
(A.D. 431). *^He was received with favour by Placidia; but was 
soon killed in a duel by Aetius, who «retired to the tents of the 
Huns in Paniionia^ (a..D. 432). Tlie Vandal conquest of Africa 
was completed by the surprise of CartLage in a.d. 439 ; and the 
Arian Genseric added to his other cruelties a fierce persecution of 
the Catholics. His ravages were extended to Sardinia, Corsica, 
Sicily, and the coasts of Italy; and in 456 he took Borne itself 
and plundered it for fourteen days. Two great expeditions against 
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him by the western emperor Majorian (a.d. 457) and the eastern 
emperor Leo (a.d. 468) were frustrated by the burning of the one 
fleet at Carthagena, and the other at Bona; andCrenscric died at 
a great age, and in the plenitude of his power, the year after the 
fall of the Western Empire (a.d. 477). The Vakdal Kingdom 
OF Africa was finally recovcrech for the Eastern Empire by the 
victories of Belisarius, in a.d. 535. ^ 

Just after the Vandals had gained their first successes in Africa, 
we see the most terrible of all the enemies of Borne emerge from 
their obscure position in the background of the barbarian move- 
ment. Sober criticism has cast more tlian a doubt upon tlie 
romantic story, originated by Dos Guignes and adorned by theT 
pen of G ibbon, which seeks in wars uji^n the frontier of China the 
remote cause of the appearance of the HUNS in Europe in the 
latter part of the fourth gentury. It is quite true that the people 
belonged to that great Turanian race, Ynown to the Greeks 
Scythians, and in modern timQS as Tatars,* which had its chief 
seat in the great eastern plateau of Central Asia, and spread 
thence over the immense plain of Northern Asia and Northern 
Europe. The race is distinguished from the other families of 
mankind by very marked jdiysical characters — a large head, a dork 
yellow coTn])lcxi(Tn, small deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, high cheek- 
bones, a few hairs in place of a beard, broad sliouldcrs, and a 
short square body, of nervous strength, though of a disproportioned 
form. They are a race of nomad sliephercjs and hardy horsemen, 
living in moveable liuts, wiiicli tliey transport from one jdace to 
anotlier, to be always near the best pasture Jor their herds, which 
consist of camels, horses, and sheep, with but few cattle. Neglect- 
ing agricultm-c, they live on the mflk and flesb of their herds, the 
horses not excepted. The horses are of noddling size, but very 
strong and swift, and tlie ^ndutance botli of stedflSmd rider haa 
become proverbial, from the Scythians who bafiled the* pursuit of 
Darius, to the Tatar couriers aild Cossjicks of the present day. 
The perpetuation of these characteristics among the Mongob to 
the north-west of the Chinese Empire, and the m«re westerly 

* The extension of this from a bpecific to a generic name is due to the prominent 
place occupied hy the Tatars of Eustem Mongolia in theeaimy of Zingis (or Gen- 
ghis) Khan ; Uic common corruption into Tartars is ascribed to a pun (whether 
intoutionol or accidental) of St. Louis, who prayed for the aid of the Virgin to thrust 
hack Uioso Tartars into the Tartarean Scats from whence they had emerged. Tha 
reduplication Tartar (properly Ta-ta) is thoroughly Turanian. As the name of Tatar 
is even more specific than that of Mongolf it were to be wished that ethnolof^ta 
would fblbw the practice of the Greeks, and use Scythians for the generic name. 

VOL. III. ® ® 
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tribes whom the Russians call Oalmucks^ has naturally led enquirers 
to look for the ancient Scythians in these regions, to which, however, 
they neither wers) nor are confined. The Scythians are divided into 
four great races. — 1. The Mongolian are the least numerous, though 
many writers apply their name to the whole family, in conse- 
quence of the fame of their chief Zingis Khan, ^eir abodes 
arc iq the north-cast of the great table-land, north of the Chinese 
wall, and west of Mandshouria. 2. Beyond them, the Tungusian 
Race occupies the whole north-eastern angle of Asia, from the 
river Yenesei to the Seas of Okhotsk and Japan. From them 
sprang tho Mandsliotis^ proper tcrritoiy is enclosed between 

'the Khirgan and Stanovoi Mountains and the Sea of Japan, but 
who have become famous, as thb conquerors of Cliina. 3. Tlie 
shores of the Arctic Ocean, west of thb Yenesei, as far as the 
Baltic, are peopled by the Ugrian racc^ ^Iso called tlio J'salmdisk 
ot FinniaL , Accustomed^ as we ai-e to connect tlic latter name 
with a low typo of civilization, a« 2 tt*oof is famished of tlio infiu- 
cnce of a hai)pier climate and otlier favourable circumstances, in 
the noble Magyar race of Hungary.* 4. The Turkkh race occu- 
l)ied not only tho great region of West Central Asia, from the 
Lake Biiikal to the Caspian, which the i^rogress of Russia is fast 
dei)riving of tlie name of Indapemlent Tartmy ; but they extended 
over the vast steppes of south-eastern Enroj)C, round the northern 
sides of tlie Caspian^ the Caucasus, and the Euxine. Tlioir precise 
liartition from the Sl<iVonian race is a difficult jM-obleni ; but it 
seems clear that the Scyt'hians, into whose territoiy Darius pene- 
trated, after crossing the Danube, and who are so carefully des- 
cribed by Herodotus from the accounts of the Creek settlers at 
the mouth of tlie Dniester, wferc of this race. Fi om the time of 
Heroc(ptus, we lose sight of these Euro 2 )cuii Sqdhians, till they 
reappear undcOr •the Roman Emjlirc, when w^e find one of their 
greatest tribes, tiio^Alani (or mountaineers) occupying the nor- 
thern Bloj)es of the Caucasus, frdm tlio Caspian and Volga to the 
Sea of Azov and tho Don; and tho Huns from their very first 
appenrance,*1hre found in cloSc connection with these Alans. In 
one word — ^for there is no spa& here for the argument — t/ie 7ia7iie 

* It is now generally agreed that tho Magyars are of tlio Ugrian race, in spite of 
the tempting facility of tho derivation of Iltingan/ from tho JJung-vari, i.o., peo^ile of 
(he Hu/ns. Ju its German form the name Ungam is a still more direct derivative 
from the Ugrians or Ungrioms. The question is tho more interesting, as we shall 
presently see reason for extending tho true Hnns os far west as the south-eastern higli- 
lands of Hungary. But the Ugrian colony, who became tho ancestors of tho present 
3Ia^r^ fix^t conquered Hungaiy, under Arpod, ^ a.d. 889. 
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of IIuins oppcttvs to ho/oc been d ffBfieric dppellcUiofi of tlie T&nainviig 
Turkish tribes oj European Scythia^ from the Dtm to the Eastern 
CarpathiaTiSj the very region of th8 Scythia of JJerodotus ; and it 
is one of the remarkable ]|^volutions of history that the barbarians, 
who overran Media in very ancient times, and whom the founder 
of the Persian empire attempted to chastise in the fiftli century 
before Christ, should have bm’st forth in the fifth century after 
Christ, to hasten the fall of the Western Empire. Nor does 
this appear to have been the first confiict of the Homans with the 
Turkish race. Whatever may have been the national affinities of 
the Dacians proper, thei'o seems reason tb believe that the ro^^al 
tribe, with wliich Trajan wrfged war in Dacia, was a conquering* 
horde of Turkish Huus, wlio liail settl^fl in the highlands of Tran- 
sylvania. In that very region, Ptolemy expressly names Ilunni 
or Chuni, between the l^astanim and Ithoxolani, In that region 
wo may pSce the Scythian jtgathyrsi qf HerodotuSj^ and it was 
into the territory of the 'Hfcatziri that the Instorian Priscus 
went ;is‘an ambassador to Attiliu The Huus of Attila are styled 
Eoyal Scythians^ tlie very name which Ilbrodotiis gives to the 
chief Scythian tribe. Attila’s court and camp, the “ Koyal Vil- 
lage,” as it is called, are fixed by clear evidence to the region 
between the Aliita and the Theiss, the district which was never 
Konuuiizcd between Homan Dacia and Homan Fannonia. Here, 
too, was the stronghold of Dccebalus, whose name, as Dr. Latham 
laus pointed eut, is ‘‘ strange to Gothic, strange to Slavonic, not 
strange to Turkish hisiory. When tlie proper and specific Turks 
first appear iu the field of history, as thqy do in the reign of 
Justinian, the name of the first Turk Khan is that of the last 
Daciau king, Visbiil in Gibbon, im Menander.”* The 

conclusion seems established that, as eai’ly as the sixth century 
before Christ, there were Aemters of the Hunnisk race in Tran- 
sylvania, the head-quarters of Attila’s power. 

The extent of that power has been enoimously exaggerated, on 
the one hand, by the oriental stories which for once captivated 
Gibbon’s juJgnmnt,t on the othci?, by the romAitic pictm-es 
which the early German p^cts draw of the great enemy of their 
race. The Etzel of the Nibelungen Lied anj of the Norse Sagas, 
and the Attila of tlie Gothic Jomandes, is afi enemy of gigantic 

* Seo the full OTgunicnt of Dr. Latham in the IHetionary of Greek a?id Romm <7co- 
graphy, art Hunni. • 

+ Niehuhr observes that “ Gibbon’s description of AttUa’s power is one of the weak 
parts of his work.” * 3b 2 
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power and cracliy, whom fear regarded as the Bcotibge of QoDj* 
and to whom patriotism was not ashamed to have snccnmbe^ 
^^The more the Qnns conquerefi, the less the shame to the Goths.” 
But, in sober history, the Huns make tlv^ir first appearance in the 
reign of Valens, as the conquerors of the Goths in Dacia. After 
the death of Hermanric, the Gotl\s appear to have submitted to 
the Huns, whose power extended from the Don, or perhaps the 
Volga, to Transylvania, but how far to the north we cannot tell. 
The strength of Attila’s kingdom was German, and chiefly 
Gothic, though his immediate followers were Turks. 

Like the other Scythians, the Huns were a collection of family 
tribes, or hordes (as the Turks call them), cadi governed by its 
patruirchd chief, or Mursa^, and all submitting to the authority 
of a Khugan or Khan^ who earned the esmmand by his prowess, 
and was raised to it by tlie voice of his^peers. “ The right of 
hei'editory succession” — spys Gibbdn — was long confined to the 
blood of the founder of the mon^olly ; and at this moment, all 
the Khans who reign from the Crimea to the Wall of China are 
the lineal descendants of the renowned Zingis.” In a.d. 434, 
died Mundzuk, or Bugilas, Khan of the Huns, leaving two sons, 
Attila and Bleda.! The miraculous discovery of the iron sword, 
which the Scythians worshipped as the God of War, marked 
Attila as the sovereign, and he is said to have put his brother to 
death. His first attack upon the Uoman empire is ascribed to 
the invitation of Hohoria, the sister of Valentiuian HI., who had 
been brought up at the co\irt of Constantinople, and banished for 
a breach of chastity. «In a.d. 441, Attila crossed the Danube, 
heralding himself, by a strange mixture of oi'iental and western 
superstition with imagery derived from Scripture, as “Attila, 
descendant of the gre 9 .t Nimrod; nurtured in Engaddi, by the 
grace of God, khig of the Huns, 'the Goths, the Danes, and the 
Medes; thfe Dread of the World.” The boast is ascribed to 
Attila, that where his horse’s hoi/f had once struck the ground, 
the grass never grew again; and his hideous visage, of the 
strongest Soy^hian tjqie, tersified all strangers who approached 
him. The rapid sweep of hi^ conquests, followed by as rapid a 
subsidence, helps to fqrm the popular idea of the more destroyer; 
but, however suited lo his Scythian followers, that idea docs but 

* This title is said to have been given to Attila by a hermit, who mot him on his 
retreat from Orleans, and said to him Thou art the scourge of God for the dias- 
tjscment of the Christians and he adopted it as an honour, 
t Attila is EImI in Gennan, Ethch in Hungarian ; Bleda is ElSdid in German. 
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partial jnstice to Attila himself. When we tom ” — says Creasy 

— from the legendary to the Mstoric Attila, ^we see clearly that 
he was not one of the yplgar herd of barbaric conquerors. Con- 
summate military skill may be traced in his campaigns ; and he 
relied for less on the brute force of armies for the aggrandisement 
of his empire, than on the unbounded influence over the affections 
of friends and the fears of foes, which his genius enablcdThim to 
acquire. Austerely sober in his private life, — severely just on the 
judgment seat, — conspicuous among a nation of warriors for har- 
dihood, strength, and skill in every martial exercise, — ^grave and 
deliberate in counsel, but hipid and remorseless in execution,-^ 
he gave safety and security to^all who were under his dominion, 
while he waged a warfa^ of extermination against all who opposed 
or sought to escape from it He watched the national passions, 
the prejudices, the creeds, <tnd the superstitions of the varied 
nations over whom he ruled, and of^those which he sought to 
reduce beneath his sway : all these feelings he had the skill to • 
turn to his own account His own warridrs believed him to be 
the inspired favourite of their deities, and followed him with 
fanatic zeal: his enemies looked on him as the pre-appointed 
minister of Heaven’s wrath against themselves; and, though 
they believed not in his creed, their own made them tremble 
before him.” It was owing to Attila’s habit of relying on nego- 
ciation as well as war, and to the skill with* which Aetius met his 
overtures, that Italy was preserved for* ten years from the storm 
that swept over the Illyrian provinces, ^le eastern empire only 
obtained peace by the cession to the Huns of a belt of countiy on 
the south of the Danube, flve days’ journey in width, and extend- 
ing from the Save to Novi in Thrace, proper kin^om of 
Attila, besides the power which ho wielded ovordiis Gorman and 
Slavonian allies, seems now to have inclu(|pd Eastjem Bhmtia, 
Pannonia, Northern Mocsia, an<i Western Dacia. 

In the following year, •Theodosius IL died, in the foriy-third 
year of his reign (July 28th, a.d. 450). He must nd^ bo dismissed 
without a mention of his yrar with the Persian king Yorancs Y., 
Bumomed the Wild Ass, a fierce persec\^tor of the Christians, 
which was concluded in a.d. 422 by a truce* for 100 years. The 
name of Theodosius will live in history by the body of Roman 
law published in a.d. 438 under the title of the Theodoman Code^ 
Theodosius was succeeded by his sister Pulcheria, who bestowed 
her hand and the purple on the senator Marciajs, an old soldier of 
Illyrian origin, who had the courage to refuse the tribifte imposed 
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by the-Hnns on Theodosius. But the boast, that he had iron 
for Attila, but no^, gold,” migBt have cost Marcian dear, had not 
Attila’s face been already turned to the '\^est. 

Aetius, cxQed, as .we have seen, for the death of Boniface, 
returned from the tents of the E^uns, about the time of Attila’s 
accession, at the head of a Scythian host, which enabled him at 
once td secure his power at the court of Bavenna, and to cope with 
the barbarians in the West. In a.d. 435, he protected Italy from 
a Vandal invasion by a treaty with (jenscric, and proceeded to 
make war witli the Burghndians and Goths in Gaul. The former 
wei'e reduced to obedience, and peacd^was made with the latter, 
after the two exploits, on either side, of the relief of Narbo by 
Aetius (A.D. 437), and the defeat of the Boman general Litorius 
by Theodoric before Tolosa (a.d. 439). Jhe defeat of the Bur* 
gundians gave the Franks on the Lower Bhine the opportunity 
to extend their power over Belgic (^ui as far as the Somme, in 
L spite of a check which they also received in battle from Aetius. 
On the death of their* king Clodion, the succession was disputed 
between his two sons, of whom the younger was Meroveus, the 
founder of the famed dynasty of Meremingians* Meroveus was 
supported by the Eomans, while the elder brother asked aid from 
Attila. Starting from his Boyal Village,” the Hun performed 
a march of 700 or 800 miles from East to West, with the double 
object of overthrowinj; the Boman and Gothic })Owers in Gaul. 
Military critics have prai&ed liis advance in three bodies; his 
right wing forming a Junction wdth the Franks, and his left 
falling upon the weakened Burgundians, and menacing tlie passes 
into Italy, while with the centre* he pushed on to force tlie line of 
the Loire (a.i>. 451). ]^c had already laid siege to Orleans, when 
Aetius effected •a* junction with Theodoric on the south of tlic 
river. Attila fell bjyk towards the Marne to form a junction with 
his wings, and his united host ^ook up a position, admirably 
adapted to his cavalry, in the great plain of Champagm^ near 
ChdUms (the Sampi Catdlaunki). 

In the centre, Attila took post with lys own Huns, opposed to 

their kinsmen the Alai^, whose fidelity Aetius doubted. On the 

• 

* Tho oBtaLlishinnnt of the French kingdom by tho Merovingians took place just 
twenty years after the fall of tho Westem Empire. It was in A.7). 496 that Clovis, 
having united under his dominion the Frankish tribes of Northern Qaul| conquend 
the Alemanni, who occupied both banks of tho middle Kliinc, and received CliristiiUL 
baptism. The various dif^isos of tho Latin Clovta and LudoviemSf tho German Lud- 
wig, and the french Louis, concoid tlio old German name of the Frank conqueitir, 
Chlodovoig, 
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right, the Ostrogoths confronted the Visigoths of Theodoric; while 
on the left, the Gfepldas and other faced the flower of the 
Boman army under Aetius, who had secured tHe vantage of the 
higher ground. Tlie battle began by an attempt to dislodge him 
from this position ; but Aetius kept his advantage. Attila was 
more successful in the centre; while, on his right, Goth fought 
with fury against GotL Tlicodoric, charging at the head«of his 
cavalry, was killed by a javelin ; but his son Thorismuud led on 
the Visigoths with redoubled fury, and the rout of the Ostrogoths 
left Attila assailed upon botli flanks. retired to his camp, 
where, behind liis cntrenchpients and waggons he had raised a 
pyramid of the wooden saddles, heaped up witli all his spoils and 
treasures. On this pyre he {flaced liiij wives and chil^n, and 
stood upon the summit, ready to make the whole a flaming sac^ce, 
the moment his defencjs sho^d be forced. But the multitudes 
who had fldleu with Theodpric, and the wily policy of Aetius, 
forbade further extremities. The patrician persuaded Thorismuud 
to retire to his capital, while he suffered, Attila to retreat un- 
molested. The Him seemed at first disposed to make Italy pay 
for his defeat in Gaul. But, after taking Aquileia, and ravaging 
Lombardy, ho again listened to negociation. The salvation of 
Borne is ascribed to the embassy of Pope Leo the Great (a.d. 452); 
and in the following year the career of the conqueror who had 
shed seas of gore was ended by the bursting of a blood vessel 
(a.d. 453). l^e whole fabric of his empire was dissolved with his 
death. The chief powers that rose upon its ruins were the German 
kingdoms of the Ostrogoths^ the Gepida, aftd the Lombards {Lan^ 
golmrdi)\ but the power of the Huns was revived in its old seats 
under other names by the Bulgarians^ the Arars, arid the Klutzars; 
and to the })resent day the Hunnish blocfl is still abundant, in 
some cases predominant, in ifulgaria, Hungar}’’, the Danubian 
Principalities, Volhynia, Podolia, Cherson, * Taurida, and the 
Crimea. The momentous question decided upon the plains of 
Chalons was, whether the inheritance of the dying I^man empire 
was to fall to the German or the fiipythian race ; and the triumph 
of the former laid the foundation for the civilization of modem 
Emope. The Gothic races had now ceased'ta be mere destroyers. 
In the intercourse of four centuries, they had received from Borne 
those elements of refinement and Cliristianity, to the development 
of which they brought their unexhausted energies. Their moral 
superiority to the -Viatic hordes has been ably traced by our great 
ethnologist: — “In two remarkable traits the Grermans differ 
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from the Sarmatic, as well as from the Slavic nations, and indeed 
from all those other races to ^l^om the Greeks and Homans gave 
the designation ot barbarians. I allude to their personal freedom 
and regard for the rights of men ; sec6ndly, to the respect paid 
by them to the female sex, and the diastity for which the latter 
were celebrated among the people of the North. These were the 
foundations of that probity of character, self-respect, and purity of 
manners, which may bo traced among the Germans and Goths 
even during Pagan times, and which, when their sentiments 
were enlightened by Christianity, brought out those splendid 
traits of character which distinguis];! the age of chivalry and 
fomancc.”* 

The splendid inheritance ^secured* by one branch of the Gothic 
race was gathered in by the other: th% Ostrogoths, who were 
defeated by tlie Visigoths at Gh&loi^, founlcd the Gothic kingdom 
ofltaJy, after putting down the obscui;e German chief, who deposed 
the last Boman emperor of the West just a quarter of a century 
after the battle. The yciy year after the dcaih of Attila, the sole 
defender of tlie empire fell a victim to the jealousy of Valentinian; 
and the first time that feeble hand hod ever diuwii a sword, it was 
to plunge it in tlie breast of Aetius (a.d. 454). Within another 
year, the emperor himself sulfercd the vengeance of an outraged 
husband, Maximus, who was proclaimed his successor (March 1C, 
A.D. 455). The wif^, for whose sake Maximus had assassinatocl 
his master, dying soon afterwards, lie compelled the widow of 
Valentinian to marry him; but Eudoxia avenged her enforced 
consent by calling in^tlie Vandals, who disembarked at Ostia. 
Maximus was torn’ to pieces by the enraged populace as he was 
attemiiting to 'escape ; and, thbugh Gcnscric professed to grant 
the lives of the inhabitants to the bold intercession of Pope Loo, 
he gave Rome tip to pillage for fo6rtcen days (June 15 — 29, a.d. 
455) ; and carried back to Africa, among his prisoners, the empress 
Eudoxia and her two daughters.* M. Mmcilius Avitus, the com- 
mander of the army of Gaul, was now proclaimed emperor by Thco- 
doric IL, ki^ of the Visigoftis, who was at this time engaged in 
the conquest of the Suevi in Spain (Aug. 15, a.d. 455). But the 
de&atond death of ^their king Bechiarius was avenged by count 
BiGiM£B,t the king-maker ” of the last age of Borne, who was 

* Prichard, Sesearchea into the PhysiecU History of Man, voL iii. p. 423. 

t All the barbariaiiB, who acted a prominent part at Romo, must not be looked 
upon as savages : they were Cliristion^ and spoke and understood the lingm miigafris, 
which alEeai]|y resembled the Italian more than the JUtin : they wore just as civilized 
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the son of a Sneyian chief, and of the daughter of king Wallia. 
He kad served with distinction n^dor Aetius, and was now in 
command of the Homan fleet Fresh from a naval victory over 
the Vandals, he returned 1X> Home and deposed Avitus (Oct 16, 
A.D. 456), and four months later ho conferred the purple on 
Majoiuak, one of the worthidst^comrades of Aetius (a.d. 457). 
Just at the same time, the eastern emperor Marcian died, tyid a 
simple military tribune, Lao 1. the Thbacian, also surnamed the 
Obeat, was placed on the throne by the patrician Aspar. Once 
more, both divisions of the empire were rplcd by soldiers worthy 
of the olden times. Majo^ian has obtained just fame by the 
reforming laws which he enacted amidst his efforts to recover tlio * 
empire of the West from the lArbarians. After repulsing a de- 
scent of the Vandals upSn Italy, he prepared a fleet to attack 
them in Africa, while hesled his army across the Alps. A great 
victory over Theodoric II. wag mllowcd ly a peace with the Gothic 
king (A.p. 459), and Majorian orossed the Pyrenees on his way to 
Africa. Hut treacherous information (probably from Hicimer 
himself) enabled Qenscric to burn tlio Homan fleet in the harbour 
of Garthagena (a.d. 460) ; and the faithless Hicimer soon aflter- 
wtirds deposed and probably slew Majorian (Aug. 7, a.d. 461) ; 
and himself reigned for seven years in the name of Libius 
Severus, an emperor so obscure, that history has scarcely deigned 
to notice his birth, his elevation, his character, or liis death.” 
His authority was rejected by Marccllinu«i, tlie “ patrician of the 
West ” in Dalmatia; andby -ffigidius, the master-general of Gaul, 
who after carrying on a successful war against Theodoric IL, died 
in A.D. 464. 

Italy itself was subject to sucB mcessant^depredations by the 
Vandals, tliat Hicimer was fain to seek taid from Leo, mho ap- 
pointed Anthemius, the son-in-faw of Marcian, toHfe vacant throne 
of the West, and Anthemius gave his daughtei in marriage to Ri- 
cimer (a.d. 467). A great combined attack w'as now made upon 
Africa. Bosiliscus, the general of Leo, disembarked at Bona, 
defeated the V wnflala by sea and lahd, and had G^thage at his 
mercy, when he granted a truce for seven days, during which Gten- 
seric burned the Roman fleet by firc-ship» (a.d. 468). Hicimer, 

as our ancestors in the middle ages. A few of tliem had a shadow of classical cducor 
tion, as Theodoric the Visigoth, ond the young«;»- Alaric ; but the case was quite dif- 
ferent with Ricimer and his equals, who no doubt heartily despise*! the culture of the 
Romans. Those Germans, unf«>rtunate]y, were not ono.shsile better than the effemi- 
nate Italians ; they wore just as faithless and cruel.*’ (Niebuhr.) I 
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who is suspected of being the author of the treachery of Basiliscus, 
now quarrelled witli Anthem^, and set up his court at Milan. A 
civil war ensuedi; Bicimer proclaimed Anicius Olybrius, the son- 
in-law of Valentinian III. : took andl^acked Home, with greater 
horrors than it had suffered ffom Goths or Vandals ; and put 
Anthemius to death : but both himself and his puppet emperor died 
in thp same year. 

The Burgundian Gundobald (a.d. 472), who succeeded to the 
command of Hicimer, withdrew his nominee, Glycebius, in 
favour of Julius Nspqs, who was appointed by the eastern em- 
peror (A.D. 474). Nepos abdicated apd retired to Dalmatia, on the 
'revolt of Orestes, a native of Pannonia, who had been the fellow- 
soldier and secretary of Attila, and whom Nepos himself had made 
master-general of tlie troops (a.d. 475). ^Ehe purple which Orestes 
declined for himself was conferred^by the army upon his son, who 
mocked^ the«closc of the long line of }dngs, consuls, and emperors, 
by the titles of Bomulus Augustulus, a coincidence the more 
striking as they happ^ed to be simply his family names.* But 
the refusal of Orestes to grant the demands of the barbarian 
troops, who, besides enormous pay, claimed a third part of the 
land of Italy, led to a new milit^ revolution. The barbarians 
throughout Italy gathered their forces, and found a leader in Odoa- 
CBB, who is commonly called king of the Heruli. Of his real origin 
we only know that he was the son of Edecon (tlic chief of a tribe 
called Sciri) who had «faUcn in battle with ^e Ostrogoths ; and 
that his merit had raised him to high military rank. Orestes fled 
to Pavia, and was killed in the storm of the city. On the approach 
of Odoacer to Bavenna, he received the submission of Augustulus, 
who wrote a letter \)t formal abdication to the Senate, and wjis 
permitted to retire, with an ample revenue, to the luxurious villa 
of Lucullus in Campania. The fall of die Western Empire under 
Augustulus* was veiled, like its rise under Augustus, by consti- 
tutional forms. The Senate repi^ented to Zeno that Borne no 
longer needed a separate emperor, and*the monarch of the East 
entrusted thc^ministration the diocese of Italy to the patri- 
cian ” Odoacer, whom his troops had \tlready saluted os the fii'st 
barbarian King of lipiy (a.d. 476). It belongs to medieval his- 
tory to relate how, after a reign of fourteen years, he was com- 
pelled to yield his life and throne to the great Theodobio, wlio 
founded tlie Kingdom of the Ostbogotus in Italy. 

* He was coHcil XomiUfts from his maternal giandfathcr, a Count llomulushf Nori- 
cum, while Af gustus is known to haye been a surname at Aquilcio. 
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When the city of Home became the capital of a Gothic king- 
dom, aU that was lUman in her poli|y and civilization ended with 
her ; for the Eastern empire was essentially oridhtal. But, like 
every being, which theCrealibr has made, or permitted to constitute 
itself, Rome only ceased to exist when her '#ork was done — the 
lost work of ancient civilization. * As the states which have suc- 
cessively occupied the foremost })lace in tlie annals of the aneient 
world wore aU grouped round one common centre — the great 
inland sea, which was the pathway of tlicir commerce — so had 
they all the one central aim of unity: each, animated by one 
predominant principle, strove to build upon it one supreme 
empire. 

While one people was ^chosei for thg purpose — ^liowever they 
fell short of it — of holding forth the single right principle of 
unity, the government of Xrod the basis of a spiritual empire, 
— ^ibr this is the only jDropc.^ meaning ef a Theoerdey ^ — all tfie 
rest, liaving broken away from iit, tried to replace it by systems 
more or less selfish and impure. In the ^cat monarchies of 
Egyi)t and Western Asia — as well as in India, which has not yet 
taken its place as an active power in the world’s history— we 
see the assumed prerogative of conquering castes, developed into 
Despotism and Priestcrafty claiming as a divine right to dispose 
of the bodies and the souls of mciL The Greek states exhibit the 
nobler energy of personal libei-ty, developed ia the highest activi- 
ties of bodily and niental power, arms manly exercises, art, 
philosophy, and literature ; but still in that exclusive form, which 
only permitted its full enjoyment by one Wass alone, the Few 
excluding the Many, or the Many dominating over the Few. In 
tlic Phoenician Republics, and in Carthage as^their highest iype, 
we behold a commercial city establishing afid exercising her rule 
over subject states, for the sake of the wealth, the resources of 
luxury, and the means of defenc^c, which thdjr supplied. But, 
under whatever variety of fojm, all were marked by the tyrannical 
assertion of the one principle whicljhad the domimon for the 
time in each ; and the opposiiiony ^hich forms one or the main- 
springs of modem civilization, was crushed and banished, where- 
ever it failed to triumph. Above all, this t^twiny was upheld by 
slavery y which, besides all the wrongs it inflicted on the oppressed 
class, deprived their oppressors of the blessings that spring from 
industry and mutual help. 

White each form of polity had its special work to do— works 
wliich we have endeavoured to trace step by step in tlie forcing 
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pages — Boue arose in the midst of all, to gather up the results 
which they had separately achieved around the centre of a mmU 
dpal unity. T\6th the institutions of a people at first shut up in 
a aingU tanmj and environed by similaf communities, the necessity 
of self-defence laxmched her on that career of conquest, which 
collected about the Capitol, si a ruling centre, the force of the 
East, the free life and re^ement of Hellas, the commercial 
resources and pride of Carthage ; till the peoples gathered beneath 
the wings of the imperial eagle, that it might yield them up as a 
prize to the Prince of .Peace, ^e conquests made by the force of 
Borne, as a city, over the nationalities whose narrow boundaries 
she broke down, required the Empire to preserve them and weld 
them together by common law#, government, and institutions; 
■and the penetration of the whole world by the imperial power 
prepared the path of Ghristianily. WCien thdt work was done, 
tfkid the troff religion had triumpheeV— though as yet, for the most 
port, but outwardly and nominally — alike over the conquered 
Empire and her barjsarian conquerors, then only did this last 
power of the ancient world give way to the new forces, in which 
diversity and antagonism ore as conspicuous as unity among the 
ancient states ; and its fall is the epoch which is usually regarded 
as the dose of Ancient History. 
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Abdioatioh, Diooletian*! and Mazimian'^ 
anpreoedented under the empire, iiL 
665 • 

Abganu's letter to Jeeue Christ, ill. 161 
Abraham’s wanderings tneed, i. 61;# 
repulse of the four eonfederat) kings, 
207 

Ab-ram and Ab-rahan% signidcstions of, 
i. 64 • 

Abrutum, battle of, iii. 622 
Acadcmie school of philosophy, ii. 128 ^ 

Acarnania, i. 357 

Achiean league, rise of, ii. 113 ; the 6rst 
development of fisdeialism, L 328 
Aebnmenidie, dynasty of, L 267 
Achaia, Boman province of, ii. 518 
Act! am, plan of, iii. 293 ; description of 
the battle, 295 ; effects of the victory on 
the laws, languages, manners, and in- 
stitutiouB of Sarope, 296 ; the epoch of 
the £ill of the Bepubllc, t6. 

^ina, war with Athens, i. 40 ; sea-fight 
off, 461 

ASginetan standard of weights and mea- 
sures, i. 331 

ifiginetans, Medism of the, i. 384 
^milius Faulus Maoedoniens (L.), cha- 
racter of, ii. 507 ; triumph and death, 
516 

.Sneas’s landing place near Carthage, ii, 
367 ; and Bvander, source of the legends 
of, 169 e • 

iEquians finally subdued, ii. 299 ; and 
Yolscians, wars of Borne with, 259 
iBsohines, character of, ii. 23 
Asbhylus at Marathon, i. 387 ; the real 
founder of tragedy, 475 ; a oombaAntat 
Salamis, i5 . ; defeated by Sophodes, 
476 

Aetins, general of Valentinian IT^ iii. 
736 ; kills Bonifiicias in a duel, ib. ; 
protects Italy from the Vandals, Bur- 
gundians, and Ctoths, 742 ; commands 
the army in the victory of Cb&- 

lons, 743 ; sole defender of the empire, 
744 ; victim of the jealousy of Yalen- 
tinian, t5, 

Atolia, i. 357 

Atulian bsgiie^ ii. 115 

Afranius (L/, lucoessor of Terence^ ii. 568 j 


Africa, eir^navigation of, i. 138 ; map, 
illustrating Roman campaigns in, ii. 
359; (central), ancient knowledge of, 
399 ; l^man province of, 533; the name 
*imk^wn to the early Greeks, i6. 

Africa, Vicar of, iii. 708 ; conquered by 
the Vandals, 736 ; Vandal kingdom of, ' 
787 

Agathoeles, autocrat of Syracuse^ ii. 1^ j 
war with the Carthaginians, 120 ; mas- 
sacre of the citisens of Gela, ib. ; in- 
vades Africa, 121 

Agcr publicui^explained, ii. 187, iii. 10 
Agcr Komanus, the original, ii. 187 
Agesilans, expeditions of, L 538 
Agglutination in the formation of lan- 
guages^ i. 54 

I Agis declares war against Antipater, ii. 94; 
bin defeat and death, 95 
Agis IV., reforms of, ii. 116 
Agrarian laws^ misapprehension oenceming, 
ii. 236 ; law of Ilaminins, 419 
Agricola’s cunqtfcst of Britain, iii. 470; his 
seven .gaafjpaigns, 473 ; erects forts from 
the Tyne to Solway Firth, tft. ; between 
the Firths of Clyde and Forth, ib, ; 
recalled bf Domitian, 474 
Agrippa Postumns murdered, iii. 825 
Agrippa (M. Viusaninsh chaiacter of, iii. 

266 ; sodileship, 289 
Agrippina, wifis of Germanicus, iii. 870 
Agrippina (mother o4 J^isro), mnrder of, iii. 

415 ; her last words, ib, 

Ahasuerus identi^ed with iTcrxes^ i. 481, 
» iii. 154 

Akiba (Rabbi), legends eonceming, iii. 586 
Alani, Sqythian monntaineers, iii. 518^ 
7^8 ; with the VandaloUn Spain, 784 
Alaric, accession o^ iii./23; wastes the 
’whole of Greece, 780 ; appointed Dnkt 
of niyrieum by Areadiue, A. ; lays siege 
to Borne, 73^ ; aoeepta a ransom, ib. ; 
made master-genonJ of tho western 
armies, i5. ; his death, 734 ; buried 
beneath the bed of the B^ntius^ ib. 
Alban lake drained, il 256 
Alban (St), a psqpm of Vcmlaminm, tra- 
dition Teepeoting, iii. 678 ; the proto- 
martyr of England, ib. 

Albinui (L), piety of, ii. 2671 
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Albinns (A.), oapitulation of, iii. 55 
Albfnius gOTMDor of Judflsa, iii. 059 
Alcieiia, .the poet^ L 842 ; and Sapph(^ 871 
Alobemj, bistoiy of, iii. 658 •; 

Alcibiadea^ chancterCDf, i. 612 ; relation- 
ship to Pericles, 518 ; **a lion’s whelp 
in the city,’* %b. ; inicrconi'se witL 
Socrat^ ib. ; twice erowned at tho 
Olympic gomes, 515 ; condemned to^ 
death, 520; goes to Lacedasmon, «&. ; 
sho^livcd popolarity at Sparta, 525; 
rcculed to Athens, 527 ; triumphant re- 
turn, 528 ; second exile of, 530 ; death, 
582 

Alcmmonulie (the), accursed, i. 4S9 ; and 
Oylon, i. 845 

Alcmonni, origin of tho name, iii. 624 ; 
advance to Ravenna, ib. ; defeated by 
Aurelian, iA., 634 

Alexander iBgus, son of Alexander and 
Roxana, ii. 84 ; Alexander ^giis and 
Roxana murdered by Gassaiidcr, ii. 88 
Alexander the Great, his birth on the day 
of the burning of the temple of Diana at 
^Rlihesus, ii. *10 ; fiery cnurogei at Chm- 
ronca, 29 ; his character thoroughly bar- 
barian, 33 ; fondness fur the Iliad, %b. ; 
distinguished Rum Pisistratus and Caesar, 
34 ; oriental character of fiis deexiolisiu, 
ib. ; probably implicated in the murder 
of his lather, 35 ; recognised os the he:id 
of the Greek nation, 3(1 ; appointed 
goncralisaiuio for the Persian ^ar, ib. ; 
estimate of his force for invading Asia, 
45 ; hurls his spear to tho Asiatic shore, 
47 ; his personal prowess, 49 ; confi- 
dence in his physician Philip, 54 ; dc- 
sti'uction of tho Persian drmy, 56 ; treat- 
ment of the mother and wift ofi. Darius, 
57 : takes Damascus, ib. ; letter from 
Darius and answer, 5S ; cruelty, in 
imitation of Achilles, 60 ; conquest of 
£8ypt» 61 ; visits Jeru«ilem, ib . ; sou of 
Jnpiter Ammon, fi2 ; fognds Alexandria!^ 
ib. ; passage of the Euphrates and Tigris^ 
63; cpiisuinmate generalshif, G5 ; cap- 
tures Persopolis, gCI ; policy of troatiiig 
the orientals as subjects, ; never re- 
visits the Wntries ^est of the Eu- 
phi-ates, 68 ; pursuit of Bessus, 69 ; « 
barbarian elements in his character de- 
veloped, 70 ; lAsscs thr Indian Cauca- 
sus, 71 ; crue^ to Bessus, ib, ; iiiur^ers 
Glitus, 73 ; hatred of citixenship and 
free speech, 74 ; march through Gabnl, 
t6. ; at the llyphosis, 75 ; conquest of 
Poms, ib, ; refusal d hjs froops to pro- 
oeed farther, t5. ; erects altars at the 
Hyphaau^ 76; instance of his daring 
oonnge^ 45 ; voyage down the Indus, 45. ; 
mareh through desert of Gedrosia, 
77 ; idf-denial, 45. ; assumes the state 
of the Groat King^ 78 ; return to Baby- 
lon, 79; warning of the Ohaldnan sooth- 
ib,t vast projeot^ ib. ; brought | 


Alexander the Groat — eantinued. 
the East within the sphere of oivllisation, 
81 ; his dying words and death, 82, and 

i. 240 ; funei^ obsequies^ ii. 83 ; divi- 
sion of tbe provinces among his generals, 
45. j his Bnrriving relations murdered, 
88 . 

Alexander of EpiruB^ Roman alliance with, 

ii. 289 ; defeated at Pandosia, 29Q 
Alexander Severus^ character o^ iii. 610 ; 

death, 614 

Alexandra, queen of Judaoa, iii. 174 
Alexandria, founded by Alexander, il. 

62 ; decrease of its pcqsnlation, iii. G29 
Alexandrine war of Cwsiir, iii. 241 
Allectus assumes the purple in Britain, iii. 
G57 ; defeated by Asclepiodotus, ib. ; 
killed in a battle near London, 45. 

Allio, battle of the, ii. 265 
« Allied states their relation to Rome, ii. 
330 g 

Allies (Roman), revolt of the, ill. 89 ; cn- 
franclf^, 93 $ 

4A1p, meaning of tho word, ii. 133 
Alphabets, Attic and louic, i. 5.S3 
Alva's cruellies in ‘the Netherlands, iii. 
677 

Alyattes, King of Lydia, i. 257 ; descripliun 
of his tomb^ ib. 

Amosis, reign of, i. 135; details of his 
private life, 13G ; and Pulycratcs, 137 
Amaxig dialects, ii. 389 
Ambition, origin of the wonl, ii. 5G3 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, ill. 725 ; his 
struggle with the Ariaiis, 72G ; It is 
** pious fraud," 45. ; iinposes public 
pouauce oU Theodosius, 727 
American racc^ its chief existing, type, i. 
67 

Ammianus Marcellinus, tho historian, iii. 
717 

Amphictyonic council, i. 328 ; its coiistlln- 
tion, ii. 11 

Amphictyonics of Greece, i. 32S 
A.mphii)olis, war uf, i. 510 
Amyclie, more taciturn than," i. 33G 
t Anacrion of Teos, i. 371 
Ananel, high -priest of the Jews, iii. 532 
Ananus, high-priest in the war with the 
Romans, iii. 565 

Anaxagoras prosecuted fur atheism, i. 4$1 
Anaxbnander, one of the earliest Greek 
prose writers, L 373 

Anaximenes refers the origin of the universe 
to air, i. 373 

Ancient history, deposition of tho last 
Augustus at Rome the close of, iii. 720 
Ancus Martiufl^ ii. 182 
Ancyra, monument of, iii. 855 
A derives its name 
from the Yandali^ iiL 734 
Andes, tbe native place of Virgil, iii. 2S0 
Andnmiens, Livias, ii. 608 
Andro-imhinxes, i. 185 _ 

Anglei^ .wi^ diffuihm of tb^ iU* 889 
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AnnoUs (lex), u. £54 
Annua ooufasionia, iii. 260 
Antaicidaa, cligraceful i)cace of, i. 649 
Antheiniui, emperor of the West^ iii. 745 
Anticatonea of Cimr, iii. 247 
Antigonua, Alexander a ablest genital, ii. 

88 and SO ; anecdote of, 87 
Antigonna Gonataa, ii. Ill 
Antigoous, ruler of Judoea, iii. 180 ; exe- 
cuted by order of Antony, 181 
Antioch founded, ii. 90; eoithquako at, iii. 

497 ; Christian church of, 652 
Antiochua Solor, ii. 90 
Autiochna the Great, ii. 91 ; war of Home 
vithf 489 : his exploits, 491 ; prapara- 
tioufl for -war, 493 ; defeated at Thermo- 
pylffi,- 495 , 

AntifKilius IV. Kpiphanes, hia pcraecution 
of the Jews, ii. 91 ; curbed by the^ 
Komans, 510; called “Epimanca,” iii.* 
160 ; character by Dr. Milinnl, 159 ; 
pollution of the temple, 101 ; horrible 
death, 100 • • 

Autipatcr left by AlcxandejLaB regent or 
Mauedoni:i, ii. 45 ^ • 

Antipatcr, a 9 n of Aulipas, iii. 175 ; procii- 
1 ator uj* J eru saluin ,179 
Antinui reduced by the Romans, ii. 323 
Autoninc Itinerary, iii. 253 
Antoninus Tins, his faultless character, iii. 
510 ; von-s to put no senator to death, 
ail ; character drawn by Marcus Aure- 
lius, 512 ; decliiies to exteud the boun- 
daries of the empire, 513 
Antony (M:irk), master of the horse to 
Cmsar, ill. 213 ; conduct uii the Rss;iHsi- 
nation of (.'m.^ar, 203 ; master of Rome, 
205 ; hiarrics Octavio, 281 ; defeated in 
rnrthio, 287 ; assumes the state of an 
oricnUl monarch, 288 ; orgies with 
Cleopatra at Samos, 290 ; his will, 291 ; 
divore«,s Outavia, ih. ; description of bis 
licet at Actium, 295 ; suiendo and cha- 
racter, 290 

Apichis, gourmands of the name, iii. 373 ' 
Apia (llic Egyptian), i. 287 
Apollo, weeping statue of the Gania»n, ii. 
551 

Apologists, early Christian, iii. 507 
Appius Claudios Cmcus compared to Chat- 
ham, ii. 315 I 

Applause in churches, custom of, UL 089 
Appnleian laws, iii. 84 
Aqua Marcia, the great aqueduct, ii. 556 
Aqueducts, stupendous ancient, ii. 376 ; 
Roman, 657 

Aquillius (M*) defeats the Blaves in the 
aervilo war, iii. 80 ; gold poured down 
hia throat by Mithridatra, 107 and 
218 

Aquitani, the, iii. 74 

Arab government a relie of the patriarehal 
ayatem, i. 29 

Azabia Petnaa first acquiraa hiatorical im- 
Poztaiioe^ m. 152 


Aramccan dialects, caatom and western, i. 
51 

Amtus, general of the AolimaD leasueb ii. 
^15 

Arbeiii, baitlo of, dfacribed, ii. 65 ; enor- 
mous number of the slain, 06 
Arbiigiistcs, tbg Rrauk, uaurpatiuu and 
suicide of, iii. 729 
I Arcadia, constitution of, i. 559 
Arcadius and llonorius, division of the 
cmi»irc between, iii. 729 a 

Archdeacon, original meaning of the term, 
iii. 093 

Archciaiis, oUiiiarcIi of Judma, his ci-ueltius, 
iii. 640 

Arcliios, Cid}ro*8 oration for, iii. 136 
Archilochus of Paros, i. 372 
Arcbiihedes, ship built by, ii. 403 ; defends • 
•Syracuse, 457 ; luatbcinaticai discoveries, 
ib. ;* treatise ib. ; discovers 
ibo method of determining specific 
gravities, 458 ; ignition by a concave 
system of mirrors, ib. ; Archimedean 
screw, 459 ; killed at Achradiui^ 469 ; 
discovery of his tomb by Cicero, ib. 
Architects of Athens, chiof, i. 471 
Architectural terms explained, i. 460 
Architcetdro, 4ts style a test of race, i. 48 ; 
of the Greek heroic ag(», 321 ; conqmi’i- 
sou of classic and romantic, 370 ; ex- 
amples of the perfection of Greek, 378 ; 
orderly ib. ; Byzantino and Gothic, 
ilL 620 ; Roman modifications of Greek, 
ib. 

Archons, Eponymus, Basilcus^ and tbes- 
motbctac, i. 344 

Arcliytus, the philosopher, ii. 307 
Aixlshir (Ai-^axerxes), founder of the Sas- 
sauid Hynnsty, iii. 517 and 612 ; Alex- 
ander Sevurus's victory over, 613 
Areins’s jiasDdy of Homer's iwaise of 
mouaicby, iii. 301 
Areopagus, senate of thf^ i. 345 
Aletus'a war ugtinst Herod Autiiios, iii. 

549 ; seizes Duiuascns, ib. 

Aiginusip, Athenian victory at, i. 560 
Argouautic expeditiofi, ?. 315 
Algos under Fheidon, i. 331 • 

Ariaii edhtroversy,* iii. 690 ; reduced to the 
* addition of one letter to a word, 605 
Arion, story of, i. 341 
Aristagoras, revolt of, i. 882 
AriAides, ostracism of, i.'^55 ; character, 
A02 ; death, 450 ; and Themistoclea 
contrasted, 448 

Aristobulus I., atrocities of, iii. 173 
Anstobulus II.,4cing of Judnea, iii. 175 
Aristocracy, Rc^n, ii. 555 
Aristodemus devotes his daughter to death, 

1. 386 

Arisluuemua, the one survivor of Tbermo- 
pyto, his diflgrsce and glorious death, i. 
418 

Aristomenesi leader of the lA|BMnians, i. 

386 
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ArisUndoai^ mx with, iL 651 
AiiitophaneB, L 476; masterly eritieiim 
of tragediaiiB in the ** Froga,*' 6^ ; 
hie influenoe and pine mieundentc^, 
506; beantiee of, t5. ; the “Kni^tay** 
506 

AriatotVa tuition of Alez^der, ii. 83 
Arina, heresy of, iii. 690 ; embodied his 
doetrines in aonga^ ib. ; his ^demna- «i 
tion, 695 ; anathematised by the Oonn- 
oil Nioe^ *5. ; banished to Illyiionm, 
ib. 

Ark's (the), adaptation to its nse explaued, 

Armada (Spanish), effects of its destruction 
on the liberties of the worldT, i. 420 
Armenia, distribution of the human race 
' from, i. 87 ; religion and government, 
iii. 144 ; Fro^ and Minor, ib. ; its 
acme under Tigraiica, 145 ; l)f)(£meB a 
Roman province, 498 

Arminins, a Latin form of Hermann, Hi. 
350 ; biganises a conspiracy against 
Silome, ib. ; interview with hi^ brother, 
3G6 ; muplered, 368 ; the liberator of 
(Germany, t&. ; divine honours paid to 
him for centuries, ib. ; traces of liis 
worship among the Anglesf ib. 

Armoric, meaning of, iii. 216 
Arnold's (Dr.) o^rvation on Sp. Oassios, 

ii. 234 

Arpinum, birthplace of Marius and Cicero, 

iii. 60 

Arretiura, Romans defeated at, ii. 305 
Arsaces, founder of the Faribiaii empire 
on the Tigris, ii. 412 

Ari^ perfect works of Oreck, L 376 ; 

(Grecian), origin and growth of, 377 
Artaxata, Lucullus’s victory at, i* 146 
Artemis at Ephesus, burning of her temple, 
ii. 10 * 

Artemisia, queen of Caria, i. 277; her 
advice to Xerxes, i. 422 
Asculum, victory Fyrrlftis at^ u. 317 * 
Aryass noble, i. 259 

Aryan family of languages,^ table of, L 

43 ' * 

Aryans, seat ef the, i. 37 : meanbg of the 
appellation, ib. ; the Fame giv& to the 
M^es by Herodotus, 246; their first* 
appearance in history, 259 
Assidasaiis, sect ^ the, iii. 164; the parents 
of the Fharisne sec^ 172 * 

Ashmon, the Funio iEsculapius^ ii. 884 t 
Ashtoreth, the Fhomician queen of heaven, 
ii. 883 ^ c 

Asia, Greek colonies in, <■ 325 ; its guns 
from Alcrcanderis conquest, u. 43 ; 
Roman province of, 552 
Asia Minor in a physical and ethnical point 
of view, i. 251 

Asiatio despotisms, reflections on the great 
i. 297 

Asinins GaFus, Tiberius's vengeance on, 
iu.861 


Asmonmii (princes), origin of the name^ 
iii. 164; kingdom, 178; end of Iho 
dynasty, 181 

Aspasia’s constsn<qr to Parielea^ L 491 
Assyria, eztensbn of the namob L 212; 
twof great periods in its hist^, 214; 
its relation to the Holy Land, 218; 
Egyptian influenoe on the arts o^ 221 ; 
rapid decline of, 223 

Asqrrian monarohy, the great, i, 212; 
Bcnlpturcs^ their characteristics, 217 ; 
dvilisation, 227 

Aatarte or Ashtoreth, vrundiip of, ii. 854 ; 

abominations of her worship, 384 
Astrologers and soothsayers banished from 
Borne, iii. 289 
Ai^ysges, reign of, i. 259 
Atcllaum fabnlm, ii. 834 
i^jAthanasian creed, not found among Atlia- 
nasius'a writings, iii. 714 ; probably a 
prod&ction of the fifth century, ib. 
Athanasius, anecdote of his boyhood. Hi. 
693 ;f^ucceeds Alexander as Hisbop of 
Alexandriiut6. ; a Copt, or pure Egyp- 
tian, ib. ; an archdeacon, at the CouncH 

* of Nico, ib. ; banislied by Constantine^ 
718 ; driven from bis see by forces ib. ; 
successive depositions and restoiations^ 
ib. ; Athanasius contra mundnm, 714 

Athaulf (or Adolphus), the Goth, a Ro- 
man general, iii. 734 
Athena contends with Poseidon, i. 343 
Athenagoraa the apologist, iii. 597 
Aihenion, leader in the servile war, iii. 79 
Athens, intellectual supremacy of, i. 343 ; 
legislation of Solon, 345 ; compelled to 
become a maritime power, 401 : abau- 
donroent of, l}cfoTe Xerxes^ 409; de- 
stroyed by him, 421 ; foitification of, 
445 ; its maritime empire, 457 ; great- 
ness at the most brlUiaut period of its 
history, 464 ; the contie of the intel- 
lectual life of Givfoe, 466 ; map of its 
environs^ 468; its ooiidiiina in the age 

* of Fericles, 484 ; surrendered to tho 
Spurtans, 531 ; demolition of the fortifi- 

* cations, ib. ; the nnivciBity of the world, 
532 ; restoration of the democracy, 634 ; 
revolts to Mitbridates, iii. 108 ; capture 
and massacre by Sulla, 109 ; renovat^ 
^•Hadrian, 506 ; named Hadrianopolii^ 

Athens, harbours of, i. 423 
Athens and Sparta, commenoement of their 
rilhlxy, i. 855 ; defiance of Darius, 383 
Athenian classes according to wealth, the 
four, i. 348 ; taxation, ib. ; monument^ 
modern misplaced copies of, 469 ; sculp- 
tures in the British Museum, 476^ 
Athenians at Marathon the champions of 
the world, i. 396 ; their peisonal and 
political profligacy, 486; their disas- 
trous retreat from Syracuse, 623 
Athos cut through by Xerxes, i. 404 
Atlantis, Plato's legend of, H. 858 
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ikttaloi (king of Perguniu), tieqneBt of hio 
kingdom to tlie Eomana, ii. 91, 280, 550 
Attains apcqited by the Senate as emperor, 
iii. 738 

Attic dramai i. 473 ; orators, teiL iL 123 
Attica abandoned before Xerxes, n 419 
Atticiu (T. PoiDpoiiius), his intimacy with 
Cicero^ iii. 187 ; employment of slaves 
in copying mannscriptfl^ 188 ; pliiloso-* 
phical death, t&. 

Attila, his style and titles, iii. 740 ; hideous 
visage, ib, ; not of the vul^zar herd of 
barbaric conquerors, 741 ; his habit of 
relying on ncgociation as well as war, ih . ; 
his proper kingdom, ih. \ advance in 
three b^icB, 742 ; defeat and death, 
743 ; his power exaggerated, 739 
Attus Navius, legend of, ii. 190 
Augsburg, foundation of, iii. 331 
Augurs, college of, ii. 185 
Augusta Pnetoria, colony of, iii. %12 
Angustal prefect, iii. 708 
Augustan harlxtur at the moiAh of t^ 
Tiber, iii. 400 

Augiisti, first instance of two, iii 516* 
Augustine,, bishop of Hippo, 738 * 

Augustine's mission to England not the 
first introduction of Christianity there, 
iii. 600 

Augnstulus (Bomulus), lost emxicror of tho 
'West* iii. 740 

Augustus, Octavian receives the title 
of, iii. 311; invested with the tribu- 
nitian power, 818 ; his three mar- 
riages, 324 ; chief ^mtilF, 832 ; Pater 
Fatrise, 345; allliction on the loss of 
Varus and his legions, 353 ; his record 
of his career, 854 ; death at Nola* 857 ; 
injunction not to extend the empire [see 
Octuviiu and Octavian], 360 
Aurasio (Orange), the Oiiubri defeat the 
Jtoiniins at, iii. 72 

Aurelian. restorer of the state, iii. 624; 
designated by Olaudins os liis successor^ 
681 ; his exploits, 682 ; discipline the 
secret of his Uiilitniy success, 63.^; coo-, 
dudes peace with the Goths, 884 ; de- 
stroys the Alcmonni, ib, ; builds a new 
wall about Home, 635; massacres the 
Palmyrenes, 638 ; triumph, 839 ; bis 
native cruelty, 640 ; murder^, r6.* 

. Aurelius, Marcus, associated in the eminro 
by Antoninus X’ius, iii. 511 ; sole em- 
peror, 51 4 ; his ancestry, 515 ; “Jjledi- 
tatiotic^" 516 ;his epithet of Verissimus, 
ib. ; his reign marks the beginning of 
Pome's decline, 617 ; column of, 620 ; 
his death hastened by Gommodus, 522 
Autochthones of Attica, i. 343 
Autonomy, Greek, i. 544 
Avidius Gmuius's success against the Par- 
thians, iii. 517 ; conspiracy and death, 
521 

A vitas, tho emperor, iii. 744 


Baat, human saerifioes to, ii. 381 ; wor- 
shipped at Oarthage, ib, ; astronomical 
^ character of his worship, 383 ; identified 
by the Gre^s vgth CxHinos, t6. ; 
at Carthago, ib. 

Babel, site of the tower of, i. 32 
Babrius's Asap, i. 372 
Babylon, description of, L 231 ; dimenuons 
of the walls* ib. ; writers on its topo- 
graphy, ib.; hanging gnnlei)^ 232; 
taken by Cyrus, 237 ; description of its 
ruins, 241 ; key to the syiiibolio use of 
^ho name, 243 

Babylonian system of notation, i. 195; 
chrouolqgy, 196 

Babylonians distinct from the Assyrians, i. 
193 

Bacchus at Romo, worship of, it 567 
Cactya, grexit kingdom of, ii. 91 
Bagaudiu in Chiul, iusun-cction of, iii. 650. 
Balbimis and Maximns, emperora* iii. 616 
Ballot manipulated in Pome, iii. 199 ; 
Ciocro on tho, ii. 562 ; and brib^, 
Pnmigi laws of, 563 ■ 

Barca, meaning of the name, ii. 412 
Bsircine kingdom in Spain, ii. 425 
Base coin at Pome, proposal to circulate^ 
iii. 88 ^ 

Basilica, reason of the term applied to 
churches, iii. 316 

Basilica}, Christian, described, iii. 689 
Basc]uu or Biscayan language, ii. 451 ; its 
relationship to Finnish, 452 
Basques, descendants of the ancient Ibe- 
rians, ii. 451 

Bassianns (father of Severus), table of em- 
perora descended from, iii. 608. 
Butleriiig-iam and testudo^ Egyptian, i. 
120 

Battiis, founder of Cyrene, i. 365 
Bede's occoftut of the martyrdom of Chria- 
tians under Constaniius, exaggerated, 
, iii. 677 . 

Bcdriacum, batuc of, in. 436 
Bi^histun iD|criptiuu described, i. ^98 
Bel, symbols of the i. 199 
Belgffi reduced by Cmsar, iii. 219 
Belisarius, victoyes of, iii. 737 
^ Belshazzar's feast* i. 236 
Bcuovontum, Pyrrhus defeated at* ii. 321 
Berosus's mythical history of Babylon oi 
^aldma, i. 194; mj^hical dynasties, 
195 ; historical truth m his annals, i. 
*197 

Bessus murders Darius, ii. 69 ; mutilated 
by order o^^^exondcr, 71 
Bibulus (M. (^purnius), his consulship 
with Gmar, iii. 201 ; commands the 
Pompeian fleet, bis savage cruelties, 228 
Birs-Nimrud, at Borsippa, i. 200 
Bissextilis (annus), iii. 249. 

Blsesins, Julius, commands against Tac- 
farinafs iii> 370. 

Black-letter (German), iutruJuced by Ul- 
philas, iii. 724 
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Blemmyei^ AtViopian tribe of, iii. 644 
Boadioeei levolt of, iii. 471 
Booehorie the Wise, i. 126 
lioeebiis’s (King) relati^s with Jngnrtha 
and the Romans, iii. 63 ; betrays Jngnr- 
tba to the Romans, 65 
Bceotio, Bhonician oolonuation o^ L 311 ; 
a common battle-field of the states of 
Greece, 463 

Boeotian league, L 356 ; confederacy, »• 505 
Boeotiamf conjecture respecting their stolid 
obstinney, L 311 

Boii, subjo^tion of the, ii. 536 ; their naiqoe 
rained in Bohemia, iii. 347 | 

Bomllcnr, conspiracy of, iii. 359 
Bona Bea, mysteries of the, iii. 196 
Bonaparte and Hannibal, parallel between, 

' ii. 4^4 

Bonaparte, Charles Louis, decliniug th| titl9 ■ 
of emperor, iii. 256 , 

Bunifocius, last Roman gcnetal in Afrii^ 
iii. 736 ; hilled in a duel by Afitius, 
Bonlerar% troops stationed on the frontiers, 
iif; 709 r c 

Boris and Thorls (leges), iii. 42 
Borsippa, remains of Birs-Nimrad at, i. 200 
Bosphorus, a corruption of Bosporus, iii. 
700 * 

Bosporus, kingdom of, iii. 104 
Bosporus, topogTiaphy of the, iii. 700 
Brasidas^ campaigns of, i. 510 
Breaking the line, Roman example of, ii. 
407 

Brennus not a proper name, ii. 267 
Bricks and brickmakers, R^ptian, i. 104 
Britain, Gssar’s invasions iii. 217 ; ear- 
liest history of, 393 ; final confjuest 
of, 469 ; few Romans in tiie ^Ibnuan 
legions in, 732 ; absolved from its alle- 
giance by Honorins, 734 
Britanuiarum Vicarins, iii. 709* 

BritannicuB poisoned by Nei-o, iii. 412 
British Islands, carl v names of the, iu 357 f 
coins^ ancient golcf, iii. 3b 4 
Britons, massacre of, iii. 472 
Brundisifim, treaty the end of the Ro- 
man civil wars, ili. 281 
Brutus (L. Jiiifins), stoiygf his fulfilling an 
oracle, ii. 211 ' ^ 

Brutus (M. Junius), appointed proconsul of 
Ganl by CECsar, iiL 243 ; pardoned by 
Cssor, 235 ; <^[punicter of, 257 ; le^d 
of his evil gemns at Philippi, 277 ; sui- 
cide, 278 • 

Brutus (Oeoimus), named in Cbnoris will, 
iii. 264; governor of Cisalpine Gaul, 
268 ; besieged in Mntiifh, 271 ; death, 

• 273 ; the Diost able general of the Re- 
publican party, 274 

Bucephalus^ the horse of Alexander, ii. 33 
Bull, legend of the Samnite, iL 282 
Burgundians first appear as a formidable 
people^ iii. 720 

Borras's fireeiom of speech with Ntro^ iiL 
417 


Bysantium ehosen bj Constantine as the 
seat of empice, iiL 686 ; resemblance of 
its site to Carthage^ 701 * 

Cabaul Ind Mason of the Jews, iiL 583 
Cadis, Fhosnician origin of the name, ii. 357 
Csnilia Didia, lex, iii. 86 
^Oncilius (Q.), predeoessor of Terence, iL 568 
Ce^io defeated by the Cimbri, iii. 73 
CsBsar Julius), quality distiuguishing 
him from Alexander, iL 34 ; his birth, 
iii. 80, 134 ; proscriW by Sulla, 134 ; 

many Mariuses in him,” ib. ; captured 
by pimtes and ransomed, ib. ; vengeanoe 
on them,^ 135 ; restores the statues of 
Marins, ib. ; announcement of his victory 
at Zela, **Teni, vidJ, vid,'* 150 ; eba- 
1 ^- meter by Niebuhr, 182 ; probability op- 
posed to his participation in the C^tilina- 
rlau cofrspiracy, 191 ; speech on the con- 
spiracy in Sailnat, ib, ; siispended from 
«the pr^orriiip, 195; obtains the pro- 
vince of Farther Spain, 196 ; elected 
c(ft\8ul, 201 ; remark on writing the life 
' of Cssor, 203 ; first of his five consul- 
ships, 204 ; his agrarian law, id. ; Com- 
mentaries 205 : seven brilliant cam- 
paigns beyond the Alps, 216 ; aiils from 
PortuB Itius, 217 ; second invasion of 
Britain, ib, ; expression on crossing the 
Rubicon, 223 ; proposal of an accommo- 
dation with Pnmpey, 224 ; master of 
Italy, 226 ; clemency, r'b, ; first dictator- 
ship, 227 ; pursuit of Fonipey, 228 ; 
proposals for peace, 229 ; clemency aflcr 
the liattio of Pbarsali.*!, 235 ; pardons 
Brutns, ib, ; pursues Poinjicy to Kgypt, 
239 ; escapes by swimming from Pbaros^ 
240 ; injurious efTccts on Lis character 
of his connection with Cleopatra, 241 ; 
named dictator for a whole year, 243 ; 
invested with the trihunitian power for 
life, ib. ; four-fold triumph, 248 ; dic- 
tator for tc>n years and Frmfcctus Morum, 

^ ib. reronantiuu of tho calendar, 249; 
master of the world, 251 ; invest^ with 
the title of lm])crator for life, and Parens 
Fatriro, ib. ; his vast rofornis and pro- 
jects, 252 ; judicial reforms, 253 ; ns- 
pirM to the crown, 25.5 ; rcfosal of the 
diadem, 256 ; the Ides of March, 258 ; . 
SBsassinated, 259 ; his transcendent 
pn|ptical genins, ib, ; the most perfect 
specimen of human ability, ib, ; unpar- 
alleled intellectual energy, ib. ; cbai-actcr 
drawn by Cicero and Pliny, ib. ; moral 
qualities^ 260 ; his real greatness used 
to cast a halo over political crimes, ib. ; 
his will, 262 ; legacy of 300 stoterees to 
every dtisen, 264 ; obsequies, i6. ; fnne- 
Tfd oration by Antony, ib. ; the Julian 
star, 268 ; Divas Julius^ ib. ; extinction 
of bisfkmily, 431 

kesars (the &), genealogy of, ill 327. 
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Creniei^ the Roman capital of Jndna, iii. 
534 

Ctesardi Philipii^ site of, iiL 541 
Gnaaiion recogni^ as Gnmu^aaoii, iii. 254; 

killed by o^er of Octavion, 501 
OaiiiB Cranr, tho emperor [tee CSalignla], 
iii. 382 

GaledoDJiuiB orerthrown by Agricdlat yL 
474 ; lepnlaed by Ulpioa Ma^Uus, 524 
Calendar, Numa'a regulation of the, ii. 160; 

Juliaa Coesar'B reform ol^ lOSpiii. 240 
Galigola (CaiuB Geesar), origin of the nick- 
name, iii. 382; pr^usion on hia acoes- 
siou, 383 ; mental and moral woakneais 
ib. ; puts the younger Tiberiua to death, 
384 ; wish^ the Roman people had but 
one nedc, ih. ; incest with Druailla, 385; 
daim to divinity, ib, ; public works, 386;^ 
mockGermanti'iamph,387; assoaaiiJted, i 
380 ; his mad reception of dho envoya of | 
Alexandrian Jews and Greeka, 550 | 

Calliaa, convention o^ i. 4.^ ; peace of, | 
567 

Callicrates, treason of, ii. 513 
CallimachuH the poleinarch's decision toi^n- 
gage the Fersiaua at Marathon, i. 3i)2 
Gallisthenes, the philosopher, ii. 73 
Calpe (Gibraltai*), etymology of, u* 
Oalpurnio, dream of Cmsar's wife, iii. 253 
Galpiimiua Fiso's plot against Nero, iii. 422 
Calviiina defeated by Phariinccs, iii. 241 
Oambyses, extent of his empire, i. 2S4 ; his 
cruelty, 285 ; loss of his army in the 
desert, 2S6 ; slaughters the Apis, 287 ; 
murder of his brother Smeidia^ ib. ; re- 
markable death, 288 

Gamilltts (M. Furius), undermines Veil, ii. 

256 ; victory over the Gauls, 267 
Campagna of lloinc described, ii. 151 
Camulodunura, Homan colony of, iii. 394 ; 
the military base of the Romans in Bri- 
tain, 397 

Canaan, the native name of Pheenicia, IL' 
344 

Canal between tho Meditcn-anean and Red 
Sea, Neko's, i. 184 * 

Gandaulcs and Gyges, story of, i. 253 
Oaudidato, origin of Uie word, ii. 563 ^ 
Cannio, remark on the rings of the knigliOS 
at, ii. 401,; the battle, 439 engraved 
plan of it, i'i. 440 

Canon of tho Now Testament adopted, iu. 
600 

Capital charge (Roman), Imporff of the 
term, iii. 28 

Capitol founded, ii. 192 ; burnt, iii. 114, 443 
Capren dcaoribed, iii. 375 
Gapaa taken by Marina, iii. 65 
Capua, dcbaacmcnt o^ ii. 283 ; exaggera- 
tion by rhetorical kiatoriana respecting 
Hannibal, at, 446 ; zeduced by the Ro- 
miinB,462 

Gancalla, a nickname pven to Boauanns, 
iiL 606 ; Ida tyranny, 607 ; the common 
enemy of mankind, ib. ; muidered at 


Garacolla— eonftnttcd. 

Edesaa Mortialia, 608 ; extended tho 
Roman eitizenahip to :U1 inhabitants 
of the empiref tfr. 

Caraotaeua's war with the Romana, iii. 

896 ; brought to Rome in chains, 397 
Caransius, 'Count of the Saxon coast. Hi. 
651; Roman emperor in Britain, ib.; 
acknowledged by Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian, ib, ; mnrdered by AUeetus, 657 
Garbo, the consul, defeated at Noreia, iiL 
71 

-Carian princes^ dynasty of, ii. 9 
Caricature, essential spirit of, L 505 
Carinutf and Numerian, emperors^ iii. 646 ; 

death of Oarinns, 64d 
Carmen Ssoculare, iii. 328 .. « 

Camcades, his declamations for and against 
ijuatice, ii. 615 
Carfba), battle of, iii. 211 
CiUthago, treaty with, made in the first 
year of the Roman Republic^ ii. 209 ; 
key to the history of, 363 ; foundation 
ol( ib. ; etymology o{*iho name, t6. ; why 
called the n&uf city, ib. ; present state 
of its dto^ 364 ; VirgiVs description of 
the appro^ to, 365 ; landing place of 
iBneas, 367 ; topography of, ib. ; Ro- 
man Carthage, 368, 370 ; measurements 
of fortifications, 369 ; harbonrs, ib. ; 
politicHl oonstitution, 371, 379; the 
Roman city destroyed by the Arabs, 
372 ; locality of the Byrsa, 373 ; gnat 
aqncdncb and cisterns, 374 ; population, 
378 ; exavvatioDS at, ib. ; Carthaginian 
art, 37!^; hniunn sacririccs, 382; tra- 
ditions of tho founilation of the dty, 
388 ; early Roman treaties with, 302 ; 
Phocniuian cities subjected to^ ib. ; great 
epoclyif Carthaginian advancement, 393 ; 
wars in Sicily, 395 ; the best example of 
a Semitic state, 396 ; council of elders, 
ib. ; an oligarchy^ 898 ; power of capi- 
tal oonspicuouB at, >''199 ; immense wealth, 
ib. ; Bital error of the Cartiiaginians, 
400 ; constitifficMi of the army, 401 ; 
terms of peace with, .414 ; aggrandiae- 
Hcnt, its buly aclf-ddience, 426 ; terms 
of peoeo granted to, 477 ; recovery of 
prosperity after the second Funic war, 
52(k; war declared against, 523 ; man- 
date of the Romon'Mmte that Carthage 
dionld be destroyed, 524 ; frenzy of the 
inhabitants, t5. ; aiego, 525 ; Scipio 
builds p wall across tho isthmus^ 528 ; 
port blodied up by a molo of atone, ib. ; 
deatmetion of its last navy, 529 ; i^ine 
and disease^ 530 ; Hasdrubal'a anbmia- 
sion^ 531 ; conflagration fiar four^n 
day^ ib. ; CsGsai’a plan for coloniaing, 
iii. 252 

Carthage (New), founded, ii. 895; cap- 
tured, 467 \ 

Garthagimaus, their human aaetifieei^ iL 
123 ; renewed treaty of peace wltb| 824 
8 0 2 
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« Carthago, delenda est^** ii. 522 
Gams, tlie emperor, iii. 644 ; Fenian em> 
baasy to, 666 ; mysteriona death, ib. 
Goaca atrikea t^ first Uov at Gaw, iii. 
258 

Caaaander, master of Maoedoiya, ii. 87 ; 
death of, 103 

Gaaaianna, conqueror of the Germans and 
aayiour of Gaul, iiL 624 
Gasaids or (hot moaaengen, Persian, i. 886 
Gaaaiterides or tin-ialanda, ii. 362 
Gasaina^ prime mover of the plot against 
Gsaar, iii. 257 ; ** last of the Bomans,’** 
277 

Gaaaius Ghwrea’s conainracy agaiuH Cali- 
gula, iii. 389 

G&^velafinus, the British chief, iii. 218 
Castes^ on infallible sign of a mixed popn- 
Lition, i. 72 ' 

Gatacombs of Rome, aeoret worship of 
Christiana in, iii. 598 ; inaeription re- 
lating to the perseoution of Xaxeus An- 
rolitfta, ib. , 

Catacombs of Carthage, ii. 877 * 

Catholic doctrine^ standard of, how fixed, 

' iii. 692 

Catilina (L. Sergius), eonspiraay of, iiL 
182 ; (^aracter, 184 ; eruclty and pro- 
fligacy, 185 : appearance in the senate, 
189 ; speeches of Ciesar and Cato on the 
punishment of the conspirators^ 191 ; 
death, 193 ; illegality of the execution 
of the eonapiraton, 194 
Gbto*B (hlajor or the Censor) mission to 
Carthage, ii. 521 ; stern Roman virtues, 
538 ; saying on official pKvider, 55U ; 
his ‘ * three great enemies of thq Repub- 
lic^** 560 ; private life, 561 ; avarice^ t5.; 
“Origines** and *'De Re Ruatica,” t6. 
Ciito's (Uticensis) speech in Salluit on Cs' 
tillnc*s conspiracy, iii. 101 ; march 
across the desert^ 245 ; in command at 
Utica, t6. ; reflections on^ his suicide, 
246 ; his death the end of the Republic, 

Caucasian race, the, i. o2^ 

C'tucams, Indian,* ii. 71 
(iMidine Forks, victory ove/ the Samtaites 
at, ii. 284 ; Roman disaster at, 293 
** Cuunoas,*’ an omen to Grassus, iiL 200 - 
Geltibcrian war,*iL 639 
Geltiberians, the, 4o0 
Celtie names of places in Britain, ii. 110 
Celts (or Gauls), migrations of, iL 110; 
laud of the, according to {lerodotus 
260 ; a braneh of the Ai^an or Indo- 
perman race, 260 ; their c^acteristics, 
according to Thierry, 261 ; their part 
in the history of the ancient world, 262 ; 
their victories over the Etruscans^ 264 
Censor, office of, ii. 252 
Gonsondiip of Cato, iL 559 
Census retnmsl Roman, iii. 11 ; of the- 
empire under Augustus, 354 ; under 
Claudius, 401 


Central &et in the history of the world, 
greats iiL 637 

f* Centuriata, Comitia, ii. 201 
Centuries and dasses^ table of the Roman, 

ii. 200 i 

Gerealis (Pctilins), harangue of, iii. 440. 
Gerinthna, the Jewish heretic, iii. 592 
CentiuB CialluB, governor of Syria, his ad- 
vance to Jerusdem, iii. 563 ; flight, 564 
Cethegns (C. Cornelius), oustom in his 
family, ML 186 

Chaldiea, northern and southern tetrapolis, 
1. 199 ; four races of, 207 
Chiddiean race, the^ L 1-98; its original 
seats^ 197; astronomical observations, 
196 1 ^ towers (the great), were temples, 
109 ; cities sai^ to the heavenly bodies, 
temple-towers^ 201; artandseienoe^ 
S^‘9 ; week, 211 

ChaldflBans, Unee senses of the name, as a 
tribe^ a nation, and a caste, i. 193 ; skill 
in^ potte^ and textile fitbrics, 210 ; 
arithmetic and astronomy, tb. ; decimal 
and csxagosimal scales, 211 ; astronomi- 
cal science, ib.; calculation of a lunar 
eclipse, ib. 

Gh&Lons, Attila defeated at, iii. 743 ; great 
question deddod at, tb. 

Ghalybes, tradition respecting the, iiL 101 
Oharidemus's advice to Darius, who orders 
his dcatli, iii. 63 

Charitable foundations of antiquity, few, iii. 
522 

Charles Y. and Diocletian, parallel between, 

iii. 667 

Chatham compared to Appios Clandlns 
Ckcus, ii. 315 

Chatti, lAelr name preserved in Hesse, iii. 
338 

Chedorlaomer, expedition of, i. 68 
China, a glimpse oi| iii. 659 ; wall of 
(Aggeres Serium), ib. ; hutory of, ib. 
OfaioH, revolt of, i. 525 
Chfcronea, battle of, the extinction of Gre- 
ciivn lil^rly, ii. 29 
ClAiliamhlo verse, i. 372 
Christ's nativity rather about the Passover 
than Christmas, iii. 537 ; ministry, 545 ; 
* testimony of Tacitus to the historic truth 
of bis death, 420 

Chiistiau era three yean later than the 
birth of Chris^ iii. 345 ; chnnh, its 
foundations laid in the Mosaic law, 
646 religion established by Constan- 
tine, 688 

Christianity, rise of, iii. 529 
Ghristians accused of setting fire to Rom^ 
iii. 420 

Chronology, note on Scrlptnr^ i. 10 ; Ro- 
man, system of, ii. 163 
Chrysopolia (Soutaxi), Licinius finally de- 
feated at, iii. 686 

Chrysostom'a (Dion) Attie orations, iii. 628 
Chrysostom ‘ (John), tLo groat master of 
Christian doquence, iii. 730 
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Church architecture, explanation of tenna I 
in, iii. 689 . 

Church of Abyssinia, aapposed founder of 
tile andent, iii. 548 d 

Cibalia, Liobiua defeated by Constantine 
at, iu. 684 a 

CSoero (M. Tullius), birth of, iii. 80 ; iiunily, 
135 ; bom at Arpinum, 136 ; atemma of I 
hia fiunily, t6. ; instructed by Areh^, I 
s5. ; viaita Athena, 137; characteristio I 
of his pursuit of hia art, 189 ; speoch for j 
the Manilian lasr, a fjilsome panegyric on 
Pompey, 147 ; character and political 
eonrae, 183 ; Delphic oracle gi?en to him, 
ib. ; consuWp, 188 ; corrected dates of 
the Catiliuarian orations, 189 ; saluted 
by Cato as Pater Patrim, 192 ; attacked 
by Q- Metellus Nepos^ 194 ; nicknamed 
Cncius Cicero, 199 ; exile and recal,. 
207 ; defence of Milo, 2ir); procouftl ox 
Cilicia, 219 ; joins the Pompeian party, 
230 ; his jeala, 231 ; return to Italy, 
239 ; pardoned by Gaisar, 1243 ; appro- 
bation of his assassination, 262;*wcl- 
comes Octavianos, 267 ; Philippigs, 269 ; 
second Philippic his greatest work, 9J0 ; 
his sacrifice a stain on the memory of 
Augnatui^ 271. 

Cimbri, chief seats of the, iii 69 ; their 
defeats of tiie Romans, 73 ; re-enter Italy, 
74 ; annihilated by Marins, 76 
Cimbri and Tcutones, iiiYasiou of the, iii. 48 
Gimbric Ghersoueso, iii. 69 
Cimmerians^ their geographical position, I 
254 ; question of tiieir identity with the 
Cimbri and Cymry, 255 
Cimon and Fericlca, rivalry of, i. 450 
Gimon*B campaigns against Persia, i. 451 
Cincinnatus (L. Quinctius), story of, il 240 
CinctuB Gabinus, ii. 287 
Oiticas, minister of Pyrrhus, il 314 ; mis- 
sion to Itome, 315 ; impression on 
him by Rome, ib. 

Oinua (L. Cornelius), cousulship of, iii 98 ,* 
bis goYomment a despotism, 112 ; 
death, 113 

Ginna's conspiracy, Augustus’d clemency 
on, iii. 346 

Circumcision, institution of, i. 64 
Circus Maximus, the, il 193; games of tlie^ 
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Civilis (Claudius), insurrection of, iii 
446 

C&Yiliaation, modem, its existence decided, 
at the battle of Chftlona, iii. 743 
dYitaa, abstract and concrete senses of, ii. 
161 

Glarissimi and Spectabiles, iii. 708 
Glaases and centuries, Roman, il 199 
daudian, the poet^ iii. 729 
Claudian aquedoct, ill 399 
Claudii, family of the, ii. 463 
ClandiuB (Tiberius) sainted as emperor by 
the Prntorian gufurda, iii 390; character, 
891 ; literary worker ib, ; expedition to 


Clandiua (Tiberina)— eon^mued. 

Britain, 393 ; to extirpate Druidiam a 
motive of it, 896 ; extends the pomm- 
rium, 397 ; marriage with his niece, 
Agrippina, 483 ; murdered by her, 404 ; 
toleiunt edict for the Jews^ ^1 
daudlus Gothicus (M. Aurelius), cmpwor, 
iii. 630*; anecdote of his equity, t&. ; 
Gothic war of, 631 

Oleander, minister of Commodua, iii. 525 
Clcisthenea, -founder of the Athenian de- 
mocracy, I 340; reforms of, 358; and 
Rolon, their institutions compared, 35.5 
demeuB peraoiiatos Agrippa PostumuH, iii. 
371 

CIomeA’a Bpistlea, remains of, iii. .593 
Cleon, hia character by Tiiucydidcs and 
Aristophanoa, i. 504 ; os chief ^tnitegiis, 
508 ; anccess at Sphacteria, 509 ; death, 
s5U 

deftn, leader of the Servile War, ii. 549 
CleonymuB of Sparta, ii. 308 
Cleopatra married to her brother Ptolemy 
Xll. ill 237 ; expelled from b^ kiiig- 
dhm, i5.; captivabcl Cusar, 240 ; viaita 
Rome at OsaKur's invitation, 254 ; visit 
to Antony at Tarsus, 279 ; her vagt 
projccte, 290 ; war dedared by Rome 
against, 291 ; her death, 301 ; story of 
the asp, ib. 

Clepsydra at Romo, ii. 556 
Clients and patrons, relations of, il 161 ; a 
class of serfs, 172 

CUtus saves Alexander's life at the Gzani- 
ciiB^ 49 ; murdered by him, 73 
Cloaca maxima, il 147 ; its construction 
and reiijipiiis, 192 

Clodiu^'s (P.) suspected intrigue with 
Gmsar's wife, iii. 196 ; trial, ib. ; ac- 
complishes the exile of Cicero^ 206 ; and 
MiJob factions of, 213; murdered, 214 
Cloilius AlUuns defeated by Severus^ iii. 
605 

Clovis, forms of tiw name, iii 742 
Clnsinm besieged by the Gaula, ii. 265 
Gniva, ting of the Gotha, iii. ^22 
OodruB, aelf-dovbtten i. 344 
Coinage of ailvor and ^pper in Greece^ I 

831 • 

Ooina, values of Roman, il 327 ; caution 
aa to their historic evidence, iii. 682 
Goinoideuoe, marvellons, at the battle of 
> Mycale, I 442 'h 
C ologne, a Roman colony of Claudius, iii. 

832 

ColonieB^Roman,il 328; thopropugnacula 
impeni, £29; Mr. Long on, iii. 9 
Coloniste, Roman grants of conquered ter- 
ritory to, iii. 9 * ^ 

Coluoixation of conquered states, Athenian 
system of, i. 856 ; principles of Greek, 
359 ; great extrat of Greek, 367 ; 
Roman system of, ii. 329 
Colosseum, so called frou a colossal statue 
of Nero^ iii. 422 
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Golamna Bostrata, monument of naval 
victoiy, iii. 285 
Comedy, history of, i. 477 
Comedy (Old), character of^e, i. 478 
Comes (Count oi^ Bari), sneoUsive meanings 
of the iA. 70S 

Comiiia tributa, centuriata, aiyl coriata, 
ii. 198 

Oommagene made a Bomau province, iii. 154 
Commodus, bom in the purple, iii. 516 ; 
.1 parallel *to Nero^ 52S ; decimates the 
senate, 524 ; assumes the title of Hcrou- 
lea, 525 ; of Amazonius, 526 ; murdered 
by Marcia, 527 

Couon rebuilds the long walls, i. 541 ; 
imprisoned, 54.5 

Constans slain by Magnentiua, ill. 712 
CemAsmtinb the Greats iii. 671 ; nomi- 
nated to the empire by Constantins, i5. ; 
proclaimed by the army of Britain, i/»^; 
cruelty of his nature^ 072; defeats Maz- 
entius, 675 ; saluted as Augustus by the 
S^te, 676 ; aroh of, t6. ; promulgates 
an edict of toleration in favour of ^ the 
Christians, 677 ; his vision of the cross, 
680 ; incnxlibility of it, 081 ; criticism 
*on his miraculous converoion, U. ; ques- 
tion whether he was a ChrisliaAi at all, 
fb. ; Niebuhr on his character, 082 ; uot 
baptised till his lost momenta, ib. ; de- 
cree for the observance of Sunday, tb. ; 
called l<rear6(no\as, 683 ; the edict of 
Milan a noble declaration of universal 
tolerance, t'b. ; defeats Liciniiis, ib. ; re- 
pulses the Goths and Sanuiitiaas, 6S4 ; 
exploit at the liattle of Uadrianople, 
085 ; inakcR Christianity the sFlablishecl 
religion, 688 ; sole master of the ampiro, 
f b. ; a preacher, ib. ; :iccount of ou^ of 
his sermons^ «b. ; vain attempts to recon- 
cile controversialists, 691 ; convokes tho 
Council of Nines, 092 ; paralleled :is 
head of the Ghnrch by the first ** head 
upon earth of the ClAirch of Bnglaud,** 
690 ; genealogical table of his ^mily, 
697 ; stoi 7 *of his renior^ for the execu- 
tion of bis son G^isp 1 ^s, false, 700 ; the 
true founder of *'modcrn royalty, 706 ; 
new system of goverumcnc devised by 
him, ib. ; death at Nicomedia, 711 
Constantine 1 1., Constantins, and Constans, 
emperors, iii. 711 ; slain, 712 , 

Constantine, a private soldier, nominated 
emperor by the army of Britain, iii. 
732 

Constantinople^ the one spot heat calcu- 
lated for universal empire^ iii7 686 ; the 
capital of the Ei'.'tem Bonian empire fur 
eleven centnries, 687 ; its foundatioD, 
capture by the Turks, aud rescue from 
the Bussians, three epochs in the history 
of the world, ib. ; description of it^ 701 ; 
dimensions of the dty, 702 ; comparison 
with modem capitals, tb. ; Constantineb 
vision of tho Genius of Byiantium, tb. ; 


Constantinople— contmiccd. 
its publis buildinp enumerated, 708; 
ehureh of St. Sophia, tb. ; dedicate as 
the New or Second Borne, 705 ; rank 
as a colony, 706 ; of equal dignity with 
Borne onOie division of the empire, tb. 
ConstantinB I. appointed CoBsar by Maxi- 
mian, iii. 662 ; snmained Chlorus, tb. ; 
takes Boulogne from Cuaoaii^ 657 ; 
reunites Britain to the empire, tb. ; dies 
at York, 671 ; gencalogicid table of the 
house of, 697 

Coustantius II., mossaero of his cousins 
and uncles, iii. 711 ; sole master of the 
empire, 713 

Constitution-maker, inevitable tendency of 
thCj iii. 122 

Constitutionii, Imperial, iii. 315 
cOoniniJl, etymology of tho word, ii. 218 ; 

only example of the deposition of a, 3U1 
Consuls noinMal from the time of Diode- 
tiau, iii. 707 

Consulships, loth opened to the plebeians, 

ii. 285 

Contiond& or Condone^ historical examples 
ol^ iii. 12 

Conventicle, meaning of tho word, iii. 670 
Corbulo ordered by Nero to put himself to 
death, iii. 427 

Ooroyra, maritime fame of, i. 840 ; iua.i- 
sacrcs in, 507 ; and Corinth, rivahy 
between, 4S5 

Corinth, tymuts of, i. 340; sacked by 
Mummius, ii. 517 ; natural defence of, 
L 542 

Corinthian war, the, i. 538 

Coriolanus (0. Mardus), ii. 234 

Com Law, particulars of tho Semprouiau, 

iii. 29 

‘Com Laws, Bomau, iii. 28 
Cornelia, mother of tho Gracchi, iii. 4 ; 
her noble letter to Caius Gracchus, ; 
her life after the death of the Gracchi, 

* 39 

Oomeliio leges, iii. 123 
Ceniclii, Sibylline prophecy concerning the, 
nt 190 

Cumelius Cussns (A.) g:iius the spolia 
opima, ii. 254 
CAvna obsidioiialis, iii. 94 
Coronea, hsttles at, i. 463, 539 
Corsica and Sardinia become a Boman 
province, ii. 417 

sCorvus (M. Yalerins) obtains the simlia 
opima, *i. 254 ; why called Corvus, 268 
Council of Nice (Nicoea), iii. 689 
Council, second general, iii. 727 
Counts and Dokes in Constantine's system 
^ of government, iii. 707 
Count of the East (Comes Orientis), iii. 
707 

Courtezans^ Athenian and Corinthiani L 
490 

CrasBUB (M.), conquers Spartacus and im- 
pales 6000 prisoners, iii. 133 ; banquet 
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OiaasoB (M.)~eouiEifiiMe{. 

to the Komais on 10,000 taUei, t&. ; 
^partB for dyrio, 209 ; devoted tu the 
infernal dritics^ ib , ; omens attending 
his march, t6. 

Ciassna Mueianns (P. Liciniusi, character 
of, ii. 550; defeat and death,' Sol 
Ointcras appointed viceroy of Macedonia, 

ii 78 

Oremera. the Fabii at the, ii. 237 * 

(hete colonised from Sparta and Argos, i. 
325 

Oriminal cod^ the first Boman, iii. 123 
Orio-sphinxes, i. 119 

Grispus's saying i-espcctingDomltian, iiL4G5 
Grispus (son of Goustantiiic), his cliaroctcr, 

iii 708; accused of conspiracy, 698; 
executed at Pola, id, ; opinions of Gib- 
bon and Niebuhr on liia execution, ib. 

C/itnsus defeated by Cyrus, i 236 ; legends 
respecting; i. 25S ^ 

Gross, Gonsiiiniine s vision of th^ iii. 630 
Grucifixiou in Greece, first usenf, ii 13 
Grypicia, the Spartan, i. 334 * s 
('uinse, .Xulic colony of, i. 362 
GuraoJins (Veiiiidius) procurator ofVeru- 
salcui, iii. 557 * 

Curieiforiii inscriptions, i. 203 ; chai’acters 
c'cJained, i6. ; interpretation, wriici'S 
on, 227 

Cures and Qnirites, ii. 172 
<Jiiriatii and lloratii, ii. 179 
Curio's (C. Trebonius) measures in favour 
of Ciesar, iii 219 • 

Oiirius Dciitatiis (AI.), integrity of, ii. 557 
CuLTCticy of the Athenians, i. 318 
Curtins, self-devotion of, ii. :^31 
Cush, a generic term for the dark Iribcs of 
Africa, i -14 
Cushite race, the, i 45 
Cyaxaros, tlio founder of the Alodiun king- 
dom, i. 248; his con(iuOi:tf>, 2-19 
Cyclopean aiehitecture of the Etruscans, ii 
146 

Cyloii seizes the Acropoli;?, i. 345 
Cynic school of ^iiiislhenes, ii. 12S 
Cynusccphalic, battle of, ii. 487 ^ « 

Cyprian put to death at Csirtlui^ iii. U30 
Cyrcuaic school of Aristippus, ii. 128 
Oyreiiaico, coionies of, i. oU7 ; inassaei-cs of 
Jews in, iii. 583 

Cyrene dcsci-ibed, i. 365 ; revolutions of, 
366 ; bequcatlie 1 to Eomc, iii. 86_ 
Cyrupsi^ia, a philosophical romance, i 238, 
270 ; character of tlio work, 27 1 1 
Cyrus, Lis edict for the return of the Jews 
toJudfloa, i 239, 279; meaning of the 
name, 263 ; legendary story of, ib, ; 
error respecting his character, 271 ; con- 
quest of Asia and Babylon, 279 ; gene- 
rous policy to the Jews, t&. ; death, 2S2 ; 
his tomb at Murgbanb described, ib, ; 
summary of bis reign, ib, 

Cyrus, the younger, allies himself with 
lysander, i. 529 ; expedition of, 534 


Cyxicns, battle i. 628 ; acts as the 
bulwark of civilisation, iii. 143 
Osar, title oi; iii 812 


Daoia, boundary of^ iu. 330 ; r^uced to a 
Roman proviuoo, 494 ; Romim colonies 
i^ 495 • • 

Daoian conquests by Trajan, iii. 493 

Dalmatian war, iii. 47 

Danube; nations on the course of the, iii. 

329 ; Tnyan's bridge over, 4!^2 
Darius the Median, the son of Ahasuerus, 

i. 238 

stratagem and acces- 
sion, \ 290 ; of the race of the Achie- 
iQcnidH, 292 ; conquests in Asia nml 
Europe, ib. ; his name in Persian, ib. ; 
organisation of the Persian empfte, 293 ; 
(^mpassion to Eretrian prisoners, 395 
Darius Godomaimue; accession of, ii. 41 ; 
personal courage at Arbcia disproved, ib . ; 
fiight at Issus and Arbela, 65 
David, eulogium on, ii. 170 
Davii^ (Dr. ), * *• Carthagesiiul her EcnlThius,'* 

ii. 866 

Dead Eci^ 1817 feet below tUe Mediterra- 
nean, i. 64 * 

Debt, ci’ucfty of the Roman law of, ii. 230 
Dccelialus, chief of the Dacians, war with, 
iiu 476 ; story of his stratagem, 477 ; his 
head sent to Rome, 493 
Dccobalus, variclics of the Turkish name, 

iii. 739 

Dccelca fortified, i. 522 

Decofiivira, their unbounded power, ii. 244; 

vengeance on them, 250 
Decimal seufc, Latin predilection for the; 

ii. jee* 

Decimation of an army by Appins Clan- 
diua; ii. 239 ; by Crausiis, iii. 132 
Deeius it.), self-devotion of, ii. 287. 

Duclus Mus (P.) repeals Iho self-devotion 
of Ills father, ii. 300 

Dc'cius proclmuicil emperor, iii 616 ; au- 
thor of« the Sttvdhth great poi*8ecatiou of 
the Christians, pl9 ; pursues'* the Goths, 
622 ; perishes with liu army, t6. 
Dccovativc ar^ true priudido of, i. 469 
Dedication, crigin of the feast of the; iii. 
165 

Delators of Rome; ill 371 ; <txtorminatod 
- by Trajan, 489 ^ 

Delos, the political and roligious centre of 
* the Ionian race, L 447 ; confederacy of^ 
ib. 

Deluge (Ndachic) not necessarily universal, 

i. 24 ; a '\raditiou of it preserved by 
overy people, 25 

Denies of Athens instituted by Cleisthenes; 

j. 352 

Demetrius PoUorcctes, his engines for bat- 
tering and hurling missiles, ii. 45 ; mean- 
ness and debauchery, 87 ; revolt of the 
Athenians to, 100 * his’exccsses in the 


, probably Astyagea, 
Darius Hystasnis. his 
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Demeti'ins PulioroeteB - crmfinuecZ. 

Parthenon, 101 ; made oapiain-general 
of the Greeka, ib. 

DometrinB of Phalcmm, ii. 09 c 

Demetrius, son of Philif Y., executed by 
his facer’s order, ii. 503 
Democharhs, nephew of Demoathencs^ ii. 101 
Demoathenea, Ua first appeamnoe, i. 660 ; 
first apeecliea, ii. 14 ; his FLilippica, 16 ; 
want of physical hardihood, 16; study 
of Th^ydides, 17 ; resolute course of 
aelf-cuAure, i6. ; practical purine of hia 
speeches 18 ; the second Philippic, 26 ; 
speech on the Peace, ib. ; oration on t^e 
Grown, 30; correspondence with the 
Persian king, 37 ; exile, 06 ; death, 97 
Demosthenes, gener^ in the Peloponnesian 
war, i. 607 

lA)iiarli&; copper, iii. 666 
Dezippus opposes the Goths in Greoc^ iiL* 
627 ; fragments of hia history of the war, 
ib. 

Dialectics of the Kleatio school, i. 374 
Diodochi, or successors of Alexander, ii. 83; 
all *die a violentkleath except Ptolemy, ii. 
108 

Dicasteries (Athenian), a spceics of jury 
* trials, i. 459 
Dictator, office of, ii. 225 
Dictatorial power, formula investing the 
consuls with, iii. 188 

Didius JnlianuB, sale of the empire to, iiL 
604 ; behead^, ib. 

Dido, legend of, ii. 387 
Dies fo^^i and nefiuti, ii. 168 
Dioceses of the four prefectures instituted 
by Constantine, iiL 707 
Diocletian, the emperor, kills ^per in ful- 
filment of a prediction, iii. 646 ; pbscu- 
rity of his birth, 643 ; character, 6 19 ; 
persecution of tho Cliristians. ib. ; the 
founder of a new empire, ib, ; .associates 
Maximian. in the empire, 650 ; begins 
the partition of the empi^, ib. ; estab- « 
lishcB the quadruiHe hierarchy of two 
Augusti and two Orehars, ib. fixes his 
Tosidened' at Nicon^eVo, 653 ; assumes 
the title of Dominus and the diadem, 
ib. ; his orienlAl court, 6^ ; perse^tion 
of, 662 ; edict against the Christians, 
t6. ; edict regulating the prices of the 
neocBsarios of life, 664 ; abdication, 
666 ; retiremci^ to Salona, ib. ; hia 
palace there^ ^6; comparison with 
Charles Y., 667 ; hia reflections on* 
sovereignty, ib. ; dies nine years after 
his abdication, 663 * 

Diogenes, interview of Alexander and, ii. 36 
Dion seises Syraruse, i. 56l 
Dion Cassius, criarul estimate of his his- * 
tory, iii. 61 1 ; Lis enforcement of military 
. discipline, ib. 

Dionysius ^e elder, of Syracuse, i. 660 ; 
his hiirah treatment of Plato^ 661 ; ear 
of, 662 » 


Dionysius the younger,' L 661; opens a 
school at Corinth, i. 562 
Diptychs, containing patents of officers 
under the emperors, iii. 706 
Discipline, examples of stem Boman, ii. 
253 ^ 

Disparity of force in battles, andenb and 
modern, examines of, i. 396 
Divus, import of the term, iii. 268 
^odecaichy of the SIgyptian Delta.' i. 130 
Dolabolla, colleague of Antony, iiL 269 ; 

defeated by Gassins, 272 
Domitian (the emperor), aus^cted of has- 
tening his fatber^B death, iii. 465 ; mo- 
rose and solitary habits, ib . ; impale- 
ment of flies, ib , ; a type of his times, 
467; a patron of literary men, ib . ; his 
tythnny, 476 ; proscriptions, 479 ; assos- 
sinated, 4S0 

IVnitii Ahenobarbi, family, iii. 406 
Dorian in^ion of the Peluponnesns, L 323 
Doric dialect in tho Attic tragedies, L 370 
Doris, the cradle of the Doriim race, i. 367 
Di'xco, saii^inary legislation of, i. 845 
Dramatic poetry, its elTect on the Athenians, 

i. ^17 ; rcprosciitcd tho modem pulpit and 
* press, ib. 

Dreponum, Roman navy defcateil off, ii. 411 
Druids, their influence, iii. 395 
Drusus's (brother of Tiberius) wars in Ger- 
many, iii. 340; receives the name of 
Gerroaulcus, 342 ; death, 341 ; tri- 
ninphalarch, 842 

Drusus, junior (son of Tiberius), iii. 361 ; 
his consulship^ 373 ; i>oisoned by his w'fo 
LiviUa, 374 

DriiBUH, sonofGcrmanicus, starveil to'duntli, 
iU. 379 

Dualism, Persian, i. 2G2 
Ducunarii, ebss of, iii. 319 
Duilius's naval vi^ry, ii. 406 
Duke, title iii. 708 
Dukes and Counts, military authorities, iii. 
707 

Duodecimal and decimal notation, Roman, 

ii. 246 

IVnaBtiflH (Egyptian) of Maneihot i . 81 


• Eartiiquakb at Sparta, i. 468 
Eedesia, or assembly of the Athenian people, 
i. 365 

Eclipse of the sun during a battle between 
the Modes and Lydians, L 256 
Eden, its site probably among the monutains 
of Armeuia, L 17 

Edessa, capital of Osroene, iiL 151 
Edicts, imperial, iiL 315 
Education in the Oreeb^States, i. 480 
Egesta (the city) sends an emhassy to 
Athena for aid, i. 617 ' 

Egypt, the primeval seat of the race of 
Ham, i. 70 ; language of ancient, 71 ; 
division of the people into castes, 72 ; 
rise of the soil 41 inches in a century, 
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Egypt— con^tnuecl. ' 

75;ita limits defined, 76; political 
g^c^pliy, i6. ; odvauta^s of its posi- 
tion, 77 ; materials for its moat ancient 
history, 78 ; monumental history, 86 ; 
high civilisation, 90 ; chronol(g;y, 106 ; 
chronological epochs, 107 ; military his- 
tory, 117 ; Persian conquest of, 139 ; 
monarchy of, the back-gronnd of th^ 
vorld’s history, 143 ; becomes a Roman 
province, 141, iii. 302 ; anticipated im- 
portance of, i. 142 

Egyptian writing, hieroglyphic, hieratic, 
and demotic, i. 78 ; record antiquity of, 
SO ; elemental and animal worsliip, 83 ; 
belief in tlie immortality of the sonl, 92; 
history, grandest period of, 119^ last 
brilliimt period, 132 ; art, 140 
Blagabalus, reign of, iii. 609, 610; his 
loathsome tyranny, 609 
Eleatio school, L 374 

Eleasa, the Thcrmopylm of tho Maccabman 
struggle, iii. 168 
Elcasar, martyrdom of, iii. 163 
Eleasar Avaran, heroism of, iii. 166 
Elegiac poetry, Greek, i. 369 
Elcusiniau mysteries, rules fur initiation, 
ii. 102 ; Romans admitted to, 420 
Elissa, sister of Dido, ii. 387 
Elisabeth's (Queen) wavering between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, coiuiiarcd 
to Constantino’s between Paganism and 
Cliristiaiiity, iii. 083 

Embalmment (Egyptian) and funeral rites, 
i. 93 

Eiuijerors, the Roman world administered 
by six, iii. 673 

Empire, universal, rejected by the civilisa- 
tion of modem times, iii. 086 
Eiii|iiro (Roman), constitution of the, iii. 
307 ; its military establishment, 321 ; 
divided lietween Valentinian and Valciii, 
718 ; between Arcadius and Honorius, 729 
Empire of the East, fimilly established, iii. 

730 ; its character, t'A, 747 
Ennea-hodoi, Oi.- Aiuphipolis, i. 4.67 
Eniiiu^ 'father of Roman epic ]^tty, iL 
608 

Epaminondas, Thebes under, i. 636 ; cha- 
racter of, 653 ; now tactics invented by 
him, 658 ; four invasions of the Pelopon- 
nesus, 659 ; dying exclamation, t&. 
Ephesus, temple oi Artemis a^ i. 362 
Ephialtes, assassination of, i. 460 
Ephors of Sparta, i. 335 
Epic cycle, i. 313 
Epicurean philosophy, ii. 128 
Epirns, monarchy of, i. 369; the mmt 
ancient seat of the Pclasgic religion, iL 
104 

Epochs and periods of histoiy distinguished, 
i- 7 ; of origination and of development 
contrasted, 8 . 

Equestrian <nder, the rich middle class, ii. 
227 ; its rise, iii. 31 ; influence of the 


Equestrian ordoT'— oonfraued. 
knights as Judices, t&. ; Cicero's testi- 
mony to their integrity as Jodioes, *5. ; 
encroachiDcnta, 87; Sulla's measniea 
against them, 921 ; Ciesar's measure ui 
tlieir favour, 204 ; under the jmporars, 
318 

Eretria, destriiction of, iiL 38 
Esther, date of the book of, iii. 154 
Ethiopian dynasty in Egypt, i. 127 
Etrurians, various names for, iLi41 
Etrusca disciplina, ii. 146 * 

Etruscan language, ii. 142 ; religions in- 
•stitutions, 145 ; vases^ 148 ; tombs, t6. 
Etmscans not a colony from Lydia, i. 252 ; 

final defeat by tbo Romans, ii. 306 
Eugenius's usni-pation of the purple, and 
death, iii. 729 « . 

^Eumenes, King of Pergamus, ii. 600, S\0 
EuDstis, king of the slaves in the servile 
wai^ ii. 549 

Eapatrida of Alliens, the, i. 346 
Euripides gains tho first prise for tragedy 
from Sophocles, i. 476 ; populaij^y in 
Sicily, 624 * 

Eurydicc, wife of Philip Aridnui^ ii. 86; 
murdered witii her husband by Olym- , 
pia^ t5. a 

Ensobius, lather of eoelcBiastical history, 
iii. 694 

Eutropius, the cunneb, iii. 729 
Evander, legend of, ii. 167 
Exarchs of Ravenna, iiL 731 
Exodus of the Israelites, an epoch in tbo 
world's history, i. 66 ; its dato^ 111; 
Rabbinical date, 123 ; Josephus's strange 
account of it, 1 52 ; heathen traditions of 
it, 153 

SxoukDntianB, a term applied to the Arian^ 
iii. 691 

Expcditi,iii. 67 

Fabianos, bishop of Rome, a victim of 
* Dccins's pcvecution, iii. 619 
Fabins, Kmso, ii. 2^7 
Fabius kffiximns RulIIanas, mgguanimiiy 
ii. 297 • • 

Fabius Maximus Cunctatoy (Q.), bis policy, 
ii. 436 ; recJlves the corona obsidioualis, 
473 

Fabricins's courago and integrity, ii. 316 ; 

magnanimous message to Pyrrhus, 818 
Aibuhe Atellauie, ii. 148 
^alcrii, the schoolmaster of, iL 267 ; re- 
volt of, 416 

Falisci, wu with the, t5. 

“Fancy franchises,” introduced by OoBsar, 

, iii. 252 

^Fathers, the Aiiostolie, iii. 693 
Fausta, wife of Maximian, iii. 674; 
doubtful story of her intrigue with a 
menial, and her exeention, 699 
Faustina, wife of Antoninus Pins, iii. 61 4 
Faustina, wife of Marcu| Aurelius iii* 
621 
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FaTourites of weak and saspuiou princeiL 
iiL 872 

Fedcmlism first dovdoped in the Achaean 
league, i. 328 * 

Fdix (Antonins) trciuhViB before St. Paul, 
iii. 5fi3 ; his massacre of the Jews, iA. 
Festus’s (Pordns) judgment in the cose of 
St. Paul, iii. 569 * 

Fctiales, College of, iL 165 
** Finality*’ oftheliicene creed, iii. 689 
Finnidi gad Ugi‘ian race, the, iiL 788 
Fire of Borne, ^reat, iiL 419 
Firmus, rebellion of, iii. G39 
Fiscua, import of the word, iii. 823 
Five Hundred (Senate oi), its constitution, 
i. 353 • 

Flamines appointed by Numa, iL 166 
{'lamidan Jluad, the first oonstmeted across 
the Apennines, ii. 421 ; continued to 
Milan, 536 • 

Flaminius <T. Quinctius), his conduct of the 
Macedonian war, ii. 485 ; proclaims at 
the laihmiAU games the liberty of Greece^ 
4^ ; his three days* triumph, 4S9 
Flavian dynasty, ^hc, iii. 445 *' 

Flavius's interview with his biuthcr Ar< 
minius across the \7eser, iii. 365 ; be- 
comes chief of the Ghcrasci,ftiy2 
Flavius (Gnffius), author of the firet book 
on Bomnn law, ii. 333 
Flt'et (Koman), construction of the first, ii. 
405 

Floras (Gessins), the last and worst Procu- 
rator of Judara, iii. 559 ; provokes a re- 
bellion, 561 

Florianus’s usurpation and doath, iiL G41 
l^orum and Circus Maximus, 193 
Forum Juliuiii, dedication ofthc^iii. 24S 
Fosste Mariaum completed by Mariusf iii. 47 
Four Hundred, Athenian &natc ot^ L 348 
Franks, supisMied origin of th% name^ iii. 
G23 ; voy.age fium the Phasis to the 
Bhific, 643 

Flanks, kingdom founded ky Pliarauiund,* 
iii. 734 , 

Freedom, intellectual supremaej the fruit 
of Athenian, 1. 4GF * 

Frcgcllio, revolt iind destruction of, iii. 24 
French k ingdum establisbed^y Clovis, iii.? 42 
Fi-oiito’s literary remains, iii. 518 
Fnlvia, wife of Antony, iii. 280 
Fnivius Flaccus on the sedition of Caius 
Gracchns, iii. 34^ 

Funeral rites at Athens, L 497 


Gabii, legend of, ii. 208 

Gabinian law, ii. 563 

Galatia, a Celtic isi:ttlement, ii. Ill ; resist-, 
anoe of the Celtic tribes to the Homans, 
499 

Galba (the emperor)^ omens of his future 
greatness^ iii. 428 ; saluted cmiicror by 
tlie army ofjSpain, 420 ; bis death and 
cluuucter, 435 


Gfden, the physicum," iii. 519 
Galerius appointed Ciesar by Diocletian, 
iiL 652 ' 

Qalcriua’s (the emperor) odiot of toleration, 
iiL 678 ; death the morbus pedicu- 
larh^f674 

ChilgaeaB, champion of Oaledouion freedom, 
iii. 474 

^Galilee of the Gentiles, why so called, iiL 
155 

Galli, or eunudi priests, ii. 567 
Gallic war, ii. 419 

Gallienus^ the emperor, iii. 623 ; his 
death, G29 ; ctdamities during his reign, 
ib. 

Gallic's impartiality towards St. Paul, iii. 
554 

.Galms (Cornelius), prefect of Egypt, iiL 
303 

Gkllua (Trebonianus), the emperor, iii. 622 
Gallus's rrnel tyranny in the East, iii. 
712 1 murdered by order of OonstaulLus, 
713 f 

GMues, Olympian, Pythian, Istlimiaii, and 
Ngnieau, i. 329 

(xaul, Koman province of, iii. 42 ; three 
divisions of, 74 ; thoroughly Komuiilzcd, 
219 ; revolt of, under Julius Sahinus, 
448 ; finally severed from the Jiomaii 
empire, 732 

Gauls, prefuctuTO of the, iii. 708 
Gauls or Celts, first imiption of, ii. 110 ; 
chanictcrized by Cato the Censor, 261 ; 
their migratiuus, 264 ; besiege Clusium, 
265 ; demand the surrender of an envoy 
who had violai-cd peace, Ut. ; iiuiich to 
Burney ib. ; self-deTotiim of the Jloiiian 
fathers, 267 ; blockade tiic Capitol, 268 ; 
Borne ransomed, 269 
Qaza captured by Alexander, ii. 60 
Geese, lionic saved by, ii. 266 
Gcla, colonization of, i. 364 
Gelo, tyrant of Cfcla and Hyraensc, i. 432 
GemoiH iiud Mischua, Jcwisli, iii. 5S3 
Genealogy (Noacliic), ethnic character of 
the^ i. 38 

Gcuseri^ king of the Vauduls, Iii. ‘736 ; his 
fierce Arian persecution of the Catholics, 
iO . ; pillages Home, 741 ; his death, 737 
|i Gentile names, Bomau, ii. 160 
Genueigu laws, ii. 85 

Geography (physical), its influence on ua- 
tiouai character, i. 36 ; of the ancient 
world, general view of, 37 
Gepidii, a branch of the Gotha, iii. 621 
Gerizim, temple on Mount, iii. 155 ; be- 
comes n sanctuary of Zeus Xeuins, 162 
Genuaui, in the Boman Fasti, ii. 420 
Germania Inferior and Sluperior, iii. 332 
Germanicus, son of Drusus, iii. 848 ; 
loyalty to Tiberius, 363 ; biilliant but 
fruitleBB exploits in Germany, 366; 
oritidsm on his German cumpaigns, 
867; believed to be poisoned by Pisqi 
370 
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OermaiiB (ancient), manners of the, iii. 
883 ; fifty tribes of Tacitns, (north- 
ern), beginning of the naval power of, 
839 

Germany, physical geography of, iii. 337 
Gota, brother of iii. 600 jamnr- 

^red by him, 607 
Goto, origin of the^ ii.«106 
Ghiseh, pyramids of, i. 80 
Gischala (John of), the great antagonist of 
Josephus, iii. 566 ; his deeds of ferocity 
and lost in Jerusalem, 572 ; surrenders, 
and is sent to Italy by Titus, 580 
Gladiatorial shows put an end to by the 
self-devotion of a monk, iii. 731 
Gladiators, first exhibition of, ii. 335 ; 

f;chools of, iii. 122 « 

Ghissdn Assyria, earliest specimen of trans- 
parent, i. 221 ; invention of, ii. 353 
Glaucia, C. Servilius, the dciiiagogue, iii. 

83 • 

Gnostic heresy, rise of the, iii. 509 
Gnosticism, oriental philosophy, of, iii. 592 
Gnostics, fantastic theosophy of the, iii.* 
507 

Gods of Greece, le^nds of, i. 313 
Guld mi lies, Thracian, i. 457 
Goiiiatcs, the pseudo-Smerdis, i. 237 
Gonlian knot, i. 252 ; cut, ii. .52 
Gordiaua 1. and II., emperors, their acces- 
sion and death, iii. 614 
Gurdiaii III. made Caesar, iii. 01." ; em- 
peror, 610 ; murdered, i. iO, 

Gushcu, locality of, iii. 1 40 
Gothic architecture, name misappHc i, per- 
focied in England, iii. Ol'O 
Ootiiic 1jui'l)ari8m, :inocd'.*te oi', iii. 027 
Golhic langunge, iii. 724 
Gollis,' first iuvation of, iii. 020 ; vai ioua 
fi.riiis of tiio name, ib. ; traditions of 
their early hist«)ry, /'». : mi;?upplirtitioii 
of the name to ui'iddti'cture, ib. ; divMed 
into Oslrogutlis nn.l V'isigotlis, 021 ; 
coutuunded with tiio Gctic and Haruia- 
tians, ib. ; sack Cyzicus, 027 ; aiirhor 
oir the rirmus, t6. ; »«ett!eraeut in 
Dach^ u33 ; tlieir .sni)erlority tiT the 
Asintic lioitlcs, iii. 743 ; .'vlupt Chris- 
tianity, 723 

Guvurument, argnmciit in IIero<lotus re- 
Nj)ecting forms of, i. 291 • 

Gracchi, youth of the. iii. 5 
Gracchi as orators, Cicei-o .and Plutarch on, 

Gracchus (Tiberius), his agrarian 1aw,*iii. 

7 ; remidns of his spccclics, 10 ; his 
^ death, 17 ; political character, 19 
Gracchus (Cains), measures ofj iii. 30 ; 
]jis death, 37 

Giummatical inflections, first step to, i. 54 
Giunicus, battle of the, ii. 49 ; its moral 
eifect^ 50 

Gratiau (the emperor), iii. 720 
Greeiau eontrasted with modern states, L 
820 


Greece^ earliest traditions of, i. 112 ; a 
foreign name for Hellas^ 304; obscure 
origin of the name, ib . ; geography of, 
S07 ; Egyptian traditions of, 810; ab- 
sence of political *unity in its states, 
327 ; the first Olympiad the begBmiug 
of its historici|f age, ib . ; sepamte states, 
331 ; its importance in the political his- 
» tory of the world, 33S ; “ the thi-ee 
fetters of," it 488 

Greek alphabet Phceulcian, L 311^ colo- 
nics in Asia, 322 ; euloginin on Greek 
civilization, 368 ; progress of literature, 
309 ; wars of fiucdom the chief crisis of 
ancient liistory, 445 ; general ehoriicters 
of partie8,*455 

Greeks, their poetical tempenuneut, i. 
112 ; univerKil piracy among, 30>; at • 
^ncc luountaincers and mariners, ib. ; 
theiPkeen .and just sense of beauty, 308 ; 
lubuuianity to political enemies, 5u7 
Gregorian year, cxcius of the, iii. 250 
Gregorian style of music, iii. 267. 

Gregory reformation qf the calendar, 
iii. 25(f 

) Grams of the Eritons, iii. 735 
Grote's analysis of Greek legends, i. 312 
Gruthnngi subtued by The^usius, iii. 723 
(luutl in names of Spanish rivciu, ii. 540 
Guilds for social or trading objects, Tiu- 
j,nii*s intolenincc of, iii. 496 
Gylippus’s defence of Syiucusc, 1. 521 


ll.\uRiA!<'s (the emperor) family, iii. 500 ; 
iutelioctual accpiircments and bodily 
o.vcrcIsci;, 50J ; progress t)i rough the 
provincct;, , .503 ; visits Eritain, ib, ; 
second ^>i'ogi'c&s IsiMtiug ten years, 5P6 ; 
restores Athens, ib. ; intercourse with 
the ]ihilot>phcrB, ib. ; six yeaiu at 
AtheuM, 507 toleration of Christianity,. 
t'b. ; .attends the pliilosophical schools of 
'Alexnndriii, ; sn|iei'ficial notions of 
Christiaiiitv, t5. ; styled the Eestorer, 
508 ; fuunaation of a Roman university, 
ib. ; Ills edictuiu p8ri^tuum, ib, ; death 
and cluiracter, 509 ; the crowning pro- 
duct of Koiiian (fivilization, 510 
.Xadriaii>;p'!u^ Licinius defeated by Con- 
stantine .at, iii. 684 

lladri.anople, battle of, establishes the 
Bulkriority of the Goths ^cr the Bomou 
wnpire, iii. 721 

Iladrianopolis, Athens named, iii. 506 
lliiliciiniaBsuB 4akcn by Alexander, ii. 51 
llallcIujiilL victoiy, the, iii. 785 
Ilalys (the), a boundary between the Semitic 
•nd Aryan races, i. 40, 251 ; limit of the 
Homan empire, ii. 409 
Ham's descendants the jnoneci's of art, lite- 
rature, and science^ L 209^^ 

Hamilcar Barca in Sicily, ii. 413 ; ron- 
quests in Sixun, 425 ; death) ib, ; origin 
of the name^ 886 
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Hamite race, ita tendency to devclope itself 
into the Semitic type. i. 208 ; Egyptians 
the parest type of, 40 
Hamitio nations, i. 47 
Hannibal, birth of, 412; sworn by his 
to undying hatred of the Uomaus, 
418 ; succeeds llasdrubal as general, 
425 ; personal conragJ and endurance, 
426 ; preparations to invade Italy, 428 
passes the Ehone, 431 ; crosses the Alps, 
482i; victory at Trobia gives him the com- 
mand of all northern Italy, 434 ; victory 
at the Tnuimene lake, 436 ; stratogeni, 
438 ; conquest of southern Italy, *’443 ; 
wisdom in not ailvancing to Home, t&.; 
vlndicnted by the example of Pyrrhus, 
445 ; occupies Gapna, ib , ; refused aid 
fnom (lartliage, 447 ; advances on Rome, 
461 ; returns to Africa, 473 ; conferqncc 
with Scipio, t6. ; compared wi\L Bona- 
parte, 474 ; escape from Zaiua, 475 ; 
interview irith Scipio at Ephesus, ib. ; 
his estimate of Scipio, 476 ; death by 
, poison, 478 

Honna^ **Poriplus'* of, ii. 393 * 

Hanno’s scheme for usurping regal power, 4 

ii. 398; cruelty of his execution, ib. 
Hanno's (the Great) enniitc^ to the houso 

of Barca, ii. 422 

Harmodius and Aristogeiton, i. 351 
Harpagus and Gyrus, story of, i. 268 
Horuspices, Gflcsar's saying respecting, ii. 
567 

Hasdrubal enters Italy, ii. 463 
Hastings's (Warren) cose the only parallel 
to that of Verres, iii. 140 
Head-money, first iustanep in Homan his- 
tory of, iii. 38 ^ 

Hc|))rew language, its relation 'to Syriac 
and Aramaic^ i. 51 ; race^ early history 
of the, 58 « 

Hecuba, tomb of, i. 528 

Helena, mother of Constantine tho Great, 

iii. 652 ; her inveuUon of tlio cross '* 
and canonisation,, ib. 

Heliof^balus, a misnomer fCr Elagalwlus, 
iii. 609 « * 

Hellenes, their origin, i. 308 
Hellenic race, its fouz« great divisions, L 
309 ; their earliest distribution, 45. a 
Hellenistic Greek, L 358 ; Asiatic king- 
doms, ii. 90 

He11cuotamia^«ihe, i. 447 * 

Helots of Sparta, J. 333; their revolt, iJiS; 
massacre of, 509 

Helvidius' Ir-jacns, the fiite^of the philoso- 
pher, iii. 454 k 

Hephsestion, funeral rites of, ii. 78 
Heraclea, th'j Jloinons defeated by Fynhus 
at, ii. 318 ; the first battle in which^e 
phalanx and legion were opposed, 45. 
Heradid kings of Lydia, i. 253 
Heraolidse^ conquests of the^ i. 823 ; return 
of the, 894 

Hcroditns of Ephesns, i. 374 


Herat founded by Alexander, ii, 70 
Herculaneum destroyed, ilL 455 
Heroulians and Jovions, iii. 656 
Hermanric, king of tho Goths^ iii. 721 
HermiB^ mutilation of tlio, i 518 
HeriQocrates defeats the Athenians^ i. 528 
Hermodorus of Ephesua^ ii. 246 
Herod the Great, ifearaoter of, iii. 179 ; 
marriage with Mariamne, 45. ; tetrarch 
of Juds^ 45. ; king of Judaia by fevonr 
of Mark Antony, 180 ; connection with 
the Imperial house, 328 ; his reign, 531 ; 
bathed in a sea of blood, 45. ; personal 
influence with Antony, 532 ; visited by 
Cleopatra, 45. ; policy to conciliate Octa- 
vian, 533 ; dcvelopes the resources of 
Jiis kingdom, 534 ; his sons Alexander 
'’and Aristobulus e<lacatorl at Home, 535; 
orders their execution, 536; his nine 
' wives, 45. ; conspiracy and execution of 
his non Antipator, 45. ; jealous of the 
expected Messiah, 538 ; massacre of the 
Innq^nts, 539 ; his will confirmed by 
Augustus^ 540 ; division of bis kingdom, 
«541. • 

Herod Antipus^ reign of, iii. 641 
Herod AgripiKi's (L), persecution of the 
Christian Chnrch, iii. 542 ; eaten of 
worms, ib. 

Herod Agrippa TL, iii. 542 
Herodotus's visit to Egypt, i. 139 ; charac- 
ter of bis history, 414; and Thucydides, 
478 

Heroic age of Greece, i. 314 ; legends of, 
315 ; social state, 321 
Hesiod, didactic type of, i. 369 
llctecne, Greek, i. 491 
Hiero I.’s victorioK over tho Tyrrhenians 
and CarthaginiauB, i. 434 ; the patron of 
iEschylus, Simonides, and Ilndar, ib. 
Hicro II. 's wisdom and mildness, ii. 125 ; 
succeeds Fyirhus us general of the Sici- 
lian Greeks, 341 ; his death, 456 
Hieroglyphics (Egyptian), icouographic, 
anaglyphies and allegorical, i. 79 
Hierunymns, saccessor of Hiero II., ii. 456 
Higfi-pricsts, succeshion of Jewith, iii. 156 
Himera, battle of, i. 433 ; fought on the 
same day as SalamiiS 434 
Ilinnom, origin of the word, ii. 382 
Hijiparchus slain by Hsnnodius and Aris- 
togeiton, i. 351 

Hippiaa, tyrant of Athenss i. 350; advisci 
of Dnriiui in attacking Greece, 352; 
different accounts of his death, 895 
Hippodamcian architecture of Athens^ i. 
467 

Hirtins and Fanaa defeat Antony, iii. 272 ; 

their deaths attributed to Octavian, i5.^ 
Histimus, tyrant of Miletus, saves Barins 
and his aimy, i. 381 ; his message 
branded on the head of a slavi^ 382 
Historian, distinct province of the, i. 3 
Historic facts, longitudinal and transverse 
tiows of, i. 7 
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Historieid enquiry, prinoiplee of, i. 7; 
meihods of, 9 

Historical and inytliical ages, their point of 
dWialon different in different countries, 

i. 827 . 

Hisioiy, unity of, i. 8; diatingulriied from 

science, 4 ; true heginning of human, 

5; its relation to theology, 6; and 
cluouicle distinguiriicd, 8 ; great central 
fact of human, 18 ; all history exhibits 
the conflict of two prindplce, 21 ; con- 
vergence of KgyptUm, Jewish, and Assy- 
rian, 124 ; iirimeval, its five uuiin 
diviaiouB, ii. 259 

Ilomerio poems, controTcrsies on, i. 817 ; 

collected by ^iBistratuJl^ 360 
Humoousians and Homoionsians, iii. 699 
Honorius cuts Britain adrift from the 
empire^ iii. 734 ; and Arcadios, sons of^ 
Theodosius, 729 ^ 

Horace after the battle of Philippi, iii. 
278 

Honitii and Ouriatii, ii. 179 ' 
Uortensianjaw, ii. 280 
Hortensius (Q.), the orator, iiL 139 
llostilianuM, emperor, iii. 622 
Human race, five varieties of the, i. 62 ; 
sacritices, universal principle originating, 

ii. 882 ; discovery of a Punic siicrificial 
tablet, atEoiiio, iii. 48 

Huns, their first appearance in history, 

iii. 721 ; origin, 787 ; a generic appel- 
lation of Turkish tribes of European 
Scythia, 739 ; their political constitu- 
tion, 740 

Hyksus or Shepherd Kings, dynasties of, L 
108 

Hypaspists in Alexander's battles, iL 44 
Hyruanus's (son of Joseph) career and 
suicide, iii. 158 

Uyrcauuh ^John), founder of the line of 
Asinonwan kings, iii. 170 ; his mother's 
heroism, 171 ; victories, i6. ; restores 
Judaia to iudejieudence, id. ; destroys 
tbo tcmplo on Mount Gcrizini, 155; 
fulfils Isaac's prophecy conccruiag his^ 
sons, 171 

Hyreanua II., high-priest and king of 
Judna, iii. 174 ; deprived of the royal 
title, 177; eUinorch of Judma, 170; 
death, 532 


Iaubio verso, i. 371 
lapygian race, ii. 138 
Iberians, the most diaractcristic element 
of the Bpauish popnlatiou, ii. 449; con- 
jectural derivation of the name, 451; 
their chaiuotor, 453 
loilionlaw, ii. 282 
Ides, Kalends, and NoncB, ii. 167 
Idleness punished by the Egyptians with 
death, i. 136 

Idnmaoan dynasty of Jndaia, its history^ iii. 
543 


Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, oast to the 
lions by Trajan, iiL 498; one of the 
qipoBtolic fathers, 593 ; proto-martyr of 
the post-ApoEtolic ^nrdi, 596 
Iliad and Odyssey, great historic ^ of 
their existence, i. 318 ^ 

Illyrian pirates, di. 419 
lUyricum, extended application of the 
* name, iii. 65/ ; prefecture of, 708 
Imperial system, outline of the Roman, iii. 

823 • 

Incestuous marriages among the Scleuculn 
an|) Ptolemies, ii. 103 
Indian ocean opened to commerce hy 
Nearehusp^i. 77 

Indiction, a period of fifteen years between 
collections of tribute, iii. 710 
IndictioQB^ rules for calculating Chrilbmn 
%nd fonstantine's, iiL 710 
Indo-Eurapran langnages, their area de- 
BcriWd, i. 39 ; xone of the, i. 42 
Inexpiable war, the, ii. 417 
lugauui, piracy of the, ii. 537 
IngcniniiBCmle of the Gi-ccks, ii. 93 
Inforiiicra in Rome, victims of, iii. 874 
Intercalary moiitlis and days, iii. 249 
Intorcessio of the tribunc^^ iL 249 
Interregnum (fmperial), iii. 641 
liitcrrex, apiiointment of an, ii. 217 
Invasion, three modes of, ii. 46 
Ionian revolt against Darius, i. 381 
louians, import of the term, i. 274 
Ionic seliool of philosophy, i. 378 
Iphicralcs, victory of, L 543 
Jjisus, battle of, terminates the wan of the 
Diadochi, ii. 83 ; its date, 89 
Irenmus, bishiq^^f Lyon, iii. 598 
Irmin-sq^ q»lumn of Arminins^ iii. 
86S 

Iron sword worshipped by the Scythians^ 
miracnlouif discovery of the, iii. 740 
Isaiah’s great prophecy of the kingdom of 
•Immanuel, i. 181 

Isociatcs's panegyrical* oration, i. 651 ; 
'* oration |o PhUip * a formal renuncia- 
tion of Hellenic im^ijpudonce, ii.'*25 
Israel and Judah, division into two king- 
doms^i. 175; ^yars betwedh, 176; kings 
^ of, 178 

Israelites, first mention of them on Egyp- 
tian monuments, i. 125 ; summary of 
tl^ir forty yeara' wandtfing, 158 ; their 
military orguniration, i60 ; the great 
‘^oppressors of the, 165 ; under the Judges, 
ii, ; somi-idolatrouB representatives of 
the ancicnll^ iii. 154 
Ikbub, battle of, described, ii. 55 
Istamboul, or Stambuul, derivation of, iii. 
♦706 

Istbudun games, i. 329 
Itali, Sioeli, Siculi, varieties of the same 
name, iL 132 

Italian stock divided into Latin and Um- 
brian, ii. 138 ; race divided into Latin 
and Uuibro'Samuilc, or t^bblliaD, 140 
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Italians diatrilrated into OiTOS Bomani, 
Latini, and Soeiif iii. 28 and 90 
ItalicB, birthplace of Tngaii, mins of<iii. 
487 

Italj^^desoription of, li. 135 ; its physical 
geoginiphy, 13G ; natural unity of, ib. ; 
great volcanic belt, ; lapygian, 
Etruscan, and Italian Stocks, 137; 
complete subjugation by the ^znans,^ 
322 j three classes of states in, 827 ; 
the whole united under the Jiomans, 
421 ; increase of the population after the 
Hannibalio war, iii. 28 ; one froig the 
Alps to the Stnuts, 227 
Itius (Fortes), probably WitsaTid, iiL 217 


' JacAi's flight to Podan- Aram, i. C5 ; migra- 
tions, 66 c ^ 

Janies the Just, the Apostle, stoned, iiu 
559 

Janiculus (lifount), secession to^ ii. 250 
Janus, temple of, ii. 165 ; closed for tho 
fecoud time^ 419 ; three *iimei closed, 
iii. 304 ; closed, 451 
Japhetic races, the, i. 41 
Jason, the Hellenizing high priest of the 
Jews, iii. 160 

Jerusalem, i. 171 ; destroyed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ISO; Alesandei's virit to, li. 
61 ; taken by Ptolemy, iii. 156 ; taken 
by Autiochux, 161; sacked by Apollo, 
niua, 162 ; the temple dedicated by 
Athenaeus to the Olympian Jove, ih. ; 
besieged by Herod and tho Homans, 180; 
taken by Titus, 451 ; “first council of,” 
552 ; factious in, 569 ; ifx rival of John of 
Gischala, ib. ; Idnmiean lxin£iti%admilted 
into, 570 ; massacre of the ze^ots, ib. ; 
departure of tho Christian inhabitants, 
572; three factions in, ii.\ the siege 
formed, 573 ; description of tho defences, 
574 ; horrors of the sieg^ 575 ; fominp, 
ib,; tho fort of Antonia taken, 576; 
burning of the tenfpic, 577 {. razed to the 
ground, 580 ; 8it|dc to have been taken 
seventeen times, ib.; 1,100,000 perished 
in the sieg^ 581 ; priscQcrs, 90,pU0, ift. ; 
enormous booty, ib.; forms of 8acre4 
spoils on the Arch of Titus, ih. 

Jesus, son of Ananns, proclaims woe to 
Jerusalem, ii^560 g 

Jewish history, moral and political aspects 
of^ L 143 ; slaves in Greece, ii. 347 ; 
race, Boma?. testimony to its wide exten- 
sion, iii. 170; war wi^'the Romans, 
great, 543 ; and Greek races in Pales- 
tine, inteme-jine straggle of, 563 ; war, 
atrocitieB on both aides, 568 ; rebeUiln 
in Gypni% 5S1; in Mesopotamia, t6.; 
libertixusm in the Apostqlio Church, 
691 

Jews, and Sunaiitans, iii. 153 ; their cor- 
ruption by the Sraaritana and other 
kittdnd natioiu^ 154 ; Hellenism of the, 


J ews — eoHiiwited, 

160 ; and Spartans, fancied kindred be- 
tw^ 161, 169 ; in Egypt, important 
politiosl poaition of the Alexandrian, 173 ; 
fa^ overtaking their enemies, 178 ; ex- 
empted by Grew from tribute daring the 
Sabbatical year, 253 ; Giesar's toleration 
o^i5.; whole purpose of their history, 
581 ; two Btrcame of their hietory, 546 
Job (book of), a record of primitive patri- 
archal institutions, i. 29 
John (St.), place in history, iii. 589 ; ban- 
ish^ to Patmos, in the persecution of 
Nero^ 590 ; two characters to be distiii- 
gnished in him, ib. ; his title of Theolo- 
gns, 592 ; trace of it in tho village of 
'Ayasslnk, t6. ; legends of him at Ephe- 
sus, ib. 

\ John, the ' first emperor who bore a Ghris- 
tian^me, iii. 785 

Joseph's river, a canal parallel to the Nile, 
i. 75^ history, internal evidence of its 
trutl^ 145 ; noble monil qualities, ib. 
Josephus's (Flavius), inaccurat^hionology, 
^ii. 155 ; historian of the Jewish wars, 
565; his “Jewish Antiquities,” ib. ; 
Jewish commander in Galilee, 566 ; 
marvellous story of his escape, ib. 

Josiah, Neko, and Nebuchaduezzar, i. 133; 

character of Josiab, 183 
Joiapata, siege of, iii. 567 
Jovian, the emperor, iii. 718 
Joviaiis and Herculiaus, iii. 656 
Juki, defeat and suicide of, iii. 247 
Jubilee^ wisdom of the Mosaic law of th >, 
i. 347 

J udsea, earthquake in, iii. .^>32 ; its iudo- 
peudeiice acknowledged, 169 ; under the 
empire, 543 ; under Boman procarntors. 
557 

Judah, a dependency of Babylon, i. 185 
Judaizing heresies, iii. 590 
Jud^s of the Goths, iii. 721 
Judiciaria (lex) of Gaius Gracchus, iii. 3U 
Jugcrum, iii. 7 

, Jugiiitba, character of, iii. 49; besiege^ 
Cirta, M ; exclamation on the con-uptimi 
of Borne, 54 ; executed in tho Tullianiiiu. 
68 

Julia (daughter of Cmsar), married to Pum- 
ped, iii. 204 

Julia (daughter of Augustus), iii. 321 f 
married to Agrippii, 325 ; married to 
Tiberius, 832 ; her dbgraccful couduct 
and banishment, 344 

Julia Domna, wife of Sevenis, iii. 604 ; her 
suicide, 60S 

Julia Massa, mother of Klagabalus, iii. ib. 
Julian (Flavius Glaudins, the Apostate) 
secretly returns to paganism, iii. 713 ; 
dedar^ Gtesar, 714 ; campaigns in Got- 
• many, ib. ; saluted as Angustus at Paris, 
ib. ; proclaimB his change of religioni 
715 ; virtuons diaraeter, industry, abi- 
liiy, and justice, tb. ; Niebnhr's Judg* 
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Julian ‘tFlariuB ClaiidiiiB)<»eoii(uiiMdf. 
ment of hie liteniry ezcellenoe, i6. ; edict 
forbidding Chrutians to teach rhetoric 
an indirect testimony to Christian learn- 
ing, ib. \ contempt for Jewish and 
Christian “ saperstitions^** tb.f his ex- 
tant works,' ift. ; legend of his attempt- 
ing to rebnild the Temple, ih . ; defeated 
by Sapor, 711 ; death in his oxpeditiom 
against Feraia, 717 ; affectation of imi- 
tating the death Socrates, ib, 

Julian calendar, iii. 249 ; harbour, con- 
struction of the, iii. 284 

Julian family, prsenomens of the, 328 

Julins Cn»ar (C.), see Caesar 

Julius Ceesar (L.), confers tho franchise on 
the Italians, iii. 93 • 

Julius Nepos, emperor of the East, iii. 
746 

Julius Sabinus, leader of the Gallic rerffit, 
iii. 448 ; concealed in a ca A for nine 
years^ 460 ; presents himself with hin 
wife before Vesjiasian, execu^on 
of husband and wife, t6. 

Jnnoiiiaf a name of Itoman Carthage, ii. 
534 

Juries compared to the Athenian dicaete- 
ri<>B, i. 459 

Jus imaginum, ii. 227 ; L:itii, a modified 
citisenship of Home, iii. 93 ; trium libe- 
rorum, 253 

Jus Italiciim, three points of the, iii. 
706 

Justin Martyr, iii. 516, 519 ; liis answer 
to Jewish objections to Christianity, iii. 
597 ; his apology for the Clii'istinu faith 
the first of the extant apologies, ih. 

Jiisiiniatiii, a name of Homan Carthago, ii. 
634 

Juvonalio, instituted by Nero, iii. 415 


Landed property, basis of all reform in the 
law of^ iii. 22 

lAne*B tabic of Egyptian dynasties i. 82 
TADgohardi, or Lombards, iii. 340, 743 
Langnago and orifffn of races, limits of their 
coincidence, i. 39 ^ 

Languages, ^nities of the throe great 
families ol; i. 39 
Larissa, mins of, i. 199 
Latin confederacy, importance of its con- 
quest by the Homans, ii. 2S9;%amc, the, 
328 ; war, the great, 281 ; a confe- 
deracy of Latins, Yolsciaiis, and Cain- 
* panians against Home, 285 
Law (Homan), study o^ ii.333; certain Ro- 
man fdbilies distingnished for legislation 
and ailmiuistration, 333 
Laprd's disenreries in Assyrian antSqnitias, 
i. 217 ; black obelisk brought by him 
ffom Nimrnd, 21 8 

Leap years, rules for determining, iii. 2.'j0 
Legate a latere, first germ of the office, iii. 
694 

Legend tojiistory, tran8\|.ion of, i. 319 
TiegcnilB, (lrotc*B account of Greek, 312 
Leginn (Roman), its constitution, ii. 201 ; 

buttlo .army, 313 ■ 

Lentulus, 4lic Catilinarian conspirator, Iii. 
190 

LciitnluH Gietulicus, execution of, iii. 387 
Loo tlie Fii-st (surnamed the Thracian and 
the Great), emperor of the East, iii. 745 ; 
expedition against Gcnseric, 737, 745 
Leo (Pope), tho Great, eaves Home by nego- 
ciation with IlaDiiibal, iii. 743 
Leonidas's position at Therniopylue, i. 412; 
orders tlm allies to letire^ 415 ; killed, 
416 • 

Leonfiatns, defeat and death of, ii. 07 
Leostbenes the orator, ii. 96 
I Lepidns, deader of the x)Opiihir party after 
iSnlla's death, iii. 128 


KalkmiiS, Nones, and Idcjj, ii. 167 Lepidus, the triumvir, iii. 281; deposed 

Kertch, Karbnroiis destruction of Grech from the trinmvimte, iii. 235 
i-emains at, i. 361 Lesbos, revolt of, 4 . 566 

Khojend, the furthest Alexandria, ii. 72 Letters ffiterchan^d in propes names, i. 

Kileh-Shergat| historical cylinder atj^L -290 • 

<215 Lcnctm, battle of, i. 559« 

King, avoid.arce of the title by tbe Homan Lex,*Benatn8-fonsullum, and plebiscitnm, 
emperors, iii. 315 ^ ii» 202 

Knigbts, Homan order of, ii. 227 ■ Lex Regia under the empire, iii. 317 

Libertini, iu 565 

Bibcrty more easily ^served than used, 


IjAnARUM, or sacred standard on mins of 
tho emperors, iii. 680; its device and 
motto, ib. 

Labienus (T.) defeats VerciDgetorix,iii. 218; 

deserts Cicsar, 230 ; dea^, 250 
Labienus (the younger) defeated and put to 
death, iii. 283 

Lndius and Scipio, friendship of, ii. 561 
Lamiati war, an Athenian struggle for 
liberty, ii. 84 ; surrender of the town to 
the Macedonians, 97 
Land, Homan tenure of, ii. 1S7 


i. 455 

Library (public), the first in Greece founded 
by Pisu^ratas, i. 350 
Libuniian grilleys, ii. 419 
Liby-phoeuiemns, the, ii. 390 
Lioinian rogations, the, ii. 27.5, 279 
Lieinius n^e Angustns by Galerios, iii. 
673 ; marriage with Constantio, daughter 
of Gonstantine, 676; defeated by Gob- 
stantine, 683; pardoned and exeeoted, 

686 t 

Liguria, conquest of, ii. 536 
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Ligarian war, ii. 419 

lateratare mffen more ban art Vy despot- 
iem, ii. 126 in 

Llvia Dnuilla, wife of ^aguatas, her eha> 
raete^ iii. 824; mothw of Tiberiua and 
Dnam^iA, 

Livina Andronicna, ii. 834 « 

Li vine Druaiu, (M.), tribunate of, iii. 87 ; 

meaaures, 88 ; aaaaaainnlioii, ib . . 
Locriana, Eaalem and Western, L 357 
Locuata, 4ne poiaoner, iii. 404 
Loliina UrbicaR oonstrueta the Wall of 
Antonine in Britun, iii. 511 
Londininm, an early aeat of traffic, iii. 898 ; 
famed for a vast conconrae o4 tradera, 
471 


London water-supply oompared with the 
'Komifn, ii. 657 

Long w^lla of Athens, i. 400 ^ 

LoiigeTity, uses of antediluvian, i. 26 
Longinus, minister of Zenobia, iii. 686 ; 
literary merits, i6. ; his execution a blot 
on Aurelian's renown, 038 
Leuia * (the name), identical wdth iPlovis 
and Chlodowig^ iiL 742 
Louis IX. 'a dea^ near (hirtLage, ii. 378 
' Louis Ziy.*a long reign, iii. 711 
Lucan, the poct^ panegyrist of Nero^ iii. 

416 ; a victim to Nero, 422 
Lnccres, ii. 170 

Luciliua, the Eoman satirist, ii. 668 
Luoilla’s plot against Couimodus, iii. 523 
Lucius and Cains Caesar (grandsons of Au- 
gustus), death of, iii. 345 
Lucrctia, rape of, ii. 212 
LncnlWs long contest with Mithridates, 
iii. 143 ; routs Mithridaics tsid Tigrancs 
at Artazata, 146 ; succeeded by*r<p;upey, 
147 ; his luxurious retirement^ f6. 
Lueumones, Etruscan, ii. 145 
Lupercalia, ii. 170 * 

Lusitania, the refuge of Iberian independ- 
ence, iL 539 ; resistance under Yiriathus, 
542 ; conquest of, 545 ' 

Luxury, remark on iUf effects oip u.atif)nal 
prosi)erify, ii. 348 . 

Lycauthropy of Ncbn(madnezzar, i. 235 
Lycians, their feheral conBti|iition, cu^brac- 
ing twenty-three cities, i. 278 
Lyoophron (son of Periauder), i. 341 
Lycortss, geuei-al of the Achiiaan league, ii. 


Lycurgus, iustitutioiiB of, i. 331 ; charac- 
ter of Spartan, discipline^ 332 ’ 


Lydia, mythical '.'story of, i. 253 
Lygii, ancestors of the Pol^ iii.** 642 
Lyric poetry (Greek), i. 369 * 

Lysander a^ Cyrus, i. 529 
Lyumaidius, king of Macedonia, u. 107 


# 


Maooabjean spirit of self-sacrifice, iiL 
173 . 

Maccabieus (JuTUui), meaning of the snr- 
camc^ iiL 164; his victories, 165, pit- 


Maocabnus (Judas)— con^taveri. 
rallel between Lronidasaud, 163; death, 

ii. 511 

Maccabe^ cause of their revolt, iii. 150 
Macedonii^ monarchy founded, L 869 ; a 
vast military organisatioq, ii. 46; war 
declared by Homo against, 480 ; state of 
Macedonia at that time, 481 ; first war, 
* 482 ; second, 485 ; third, 505 ; later 
kings of, 112 ; end of the kingdom, 509 
Macedonian eras, ii. 89 ; kings, entire suc- 
eession of the, 6 

Macrianus proclidmed emperor, iii. 629 
Macrlnqg, the emperor, iii. 608 
Mmcenas (G. Gilnius), minister of Oetavian, 

iii. 286 ; as a luitron of letters, 287 ; 
governs Italy for two years, 303 ; minis- 
ter of Augustus for civil affairs, 328 ; 
^eath, 343 

Mnnin, L^, ii. 280 

Magi at wo Nativity, their apocryphal 
names and rank, iii. 538 
Msgian elAnental worship^ source of, i. 
264 

Magidh Pseudo-Smerdls, his usurpation, 
'i. 287 

Maglanism distinct from Dualism, i. 263 
Magisti-acies, ago of obtaining Homan, ii. 
554 

Magistri militum, iii. 709 
Magna Gnecia, coloiiica of, i. 362 
Magnentius assumes the puiqde, iii. 712 
Mago, founder of Carthaginian greatness, 

ii. 803 

Mago on agriculture, the oldest known 
trc.ati8e, ii. 399 

Mugophoiiia, the festival, i. 29l 
M^yar race Finnish or tlgruiii, iii. 738 
Mahon's (Lord) title, Punic, iL 394 
Alajrtfian, emperor of tho West, iii. 737 ; 
his just fame, 745 

Alalay, or Pulyucshm, variety of mankind, 
L 56 

Alallius's army defeated by the Cimbri, 

iii. 73 

A^moBa,^uther of Alexander Severus, ill. 
610 

.Maiuertincs in Sicily, ii. 340 
Manalicm, revolt of, iii. 562 
Mancinns (C. Hostilins), offer to surrender 
him 6) NumantineB, ii. 543 
Manctho’s history of Egypt and its thirty 
dynastief^ 1. 80 

Manliut, Torquatus (T.), discipline of, ii. 
253 

Manlius (T.) bclicadcd by his futheris order, 
ii. 286 

Manlius (M.) saves the capitol, ii. 268 ; 
earns the title of Paler Plcbis, 274; 
thrown from the Tarpeian rock, 275 
Mantinea, the Spartans overthrow the Ar- 
give Confederacy at, i. 515 
Mantinea, liattlc of, end of the suprwat^ 
of TheiMB, i. 536 ; dying exclamation of 
£|iaminondas at, 559 
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and CiemoiiA, oonfiacatlons at, lii. 
279 

Manihon, map iUaatraiang the battle of, 
i. 388 ; eatimatc of tbe Ponian foice a1^ 
390 ; tbe Athenians joined by the Fla- 
teans, 891 ; total force of the Qbeeks, 
ib. ; order of battle, 393 ; description of 
it, 391' ; the dead interred on the field, 
396 ; real question decided by, t&. ; 
monuments commemorative of the vic- 
tory, 397 ; local superstition of super- 
natural noises of combatants, 398 
Maioelli, the consuls, iii. 220 
Marcellus (M.)i nephew of Augustus, iii. 
288; his funeral, 821 ; Viigil's* lines 
on, 325 

Jifarcellus, a Cliristian Boroan centur^pn, 
beh^ed for abjuring war, iii. 662 
Marcia murders Oommodus, iii. 527 
Marcion, the emperor, iii. 741 
Marcomanni, the, iii. 312 
Mardia, Licinius defeated by Constantine 
at, iii. 684 . 

Jilardouius’ expedition, i. 383 ; campaigiT 
against the Athenians, 435 ; deelh, 
440 

Mnriamnc, representative of both the As- 
munwaii families, marries Herod, iii. 
179 ; execution of, 533 
Blarius (C.), triVninato of, iii. 41 ; services 
in the Jugui'tliiuo war, 59 ; charactp*, 
tV). and 82 ; his wife, the aunt of Julius 
Gicsar, 61 ; insulting reply of Mftcllus 
to Marius ih. ; electwl consul, 62 ; suc- 
GCHSCH against Jugurtha, ih, ; second 
consulship, 73 ; forms a standing army, 
ih. ; annihilates the Teutonea and Cim- 
bri, 75, 76 ; saviour of Borne, 81 ; des- 
titute of the ingenium civile, 82 ; his 
political suicide, 85 ; prediction that he 
would be seven times consul, 86; pro- 
scribed by Sulla, 96 ; in the marshes of 
Minturim, 97 ; sitting amidst the ruins 
of Carthage, ih. ; re-enters Borne, 99 ; 
massacre at Borne for five days, ib, \ his 
frensy of destruction, 100 ; deatl^ <6. 
Iflarins (the younger), defeated, iiL 115 
atrocious massacre oidered by, ift.^ 
MarobodnuE^ kingdom founded by, iii. 347 ; 

ex^llcd by Oatualda, 348 
Marsic war, the, 90 e 

Marsyas, contest between Apollo and,i. 370 
* Martial law, Boman formula of declaring, 
iiL 36 and 85 

Masinissa, king of the Massylian^ ii. 454; 
alliance with Rom^ 468 ; his thirty years 
contest with Carthage, 521 ; death, 525; 
genealogy of his house, iii. 48 
Maaora and the Mosorites, iii. 683 
Masorito punctuation and notation of the 
Hebrew Bible, ib. 

Massada, self-immolation of the Jews in, 
iii. 682 ■ ^ ^ 

Massalia, or Massilia (Marseilles), a great 
seat of Greek learning, ii. 125 


MaanesjUi and Mastylii, tbe two tribes of 
tbe Nnmldians, ii. 390 ; tbelr confines. 
454 

Mft is ilia , or Massalia (Marseilles), a colony 
of Phocseaus, i. 276 ; foundation of, 865 
Matemns, plot of, iii. 525 0 ^ 

Mattathias and his family liberators of 
Jndna, iii. itfS 

, Mauretania, two provinces of, iii. 392 
Mauretanians, distinguished from the 
Numidians^ ii. 390 • 

Mansolcam at Halicarnassqs, its construc- 
tion and remains, ii. 9 
ManentiuB nominated emperor by the 
senate, iii. 672 ; defeated by Constan- 
tme, 675^ drowned in the Tiber, ib. 
Maxim (state), of Borne, ii. 511 
Maximian the emperor, iii. 650 ; emerges 
^rom his retirement after abdicatifin, 
672iH compelled by his son Maxeutins to 
resign* power a second time, 673 ; be- 
sieged by ConslAritinc, 674 ; surrendered 
by the MarseilioiB, ib. ; strangles him- 
self, t6. • 

Maximillhn, a Cliristian soldier, executed 
fur refusing to serve, iii. 661 
Maximm*8 athlotio |)owcn, iii. 613 ; saluted 
by the trooin as imiierator, 61 4 ; cruelty 
and extortion, ib. ; assassinated, 615 
Maximiu II. (Galerius Valerius) appointed 
Csesar by Galerius, iii. 670; made 
Augustus, 673; publishes an edict of 
toleration, 679 

Maximus and Balbiiius, emperors, iii. 615 
Maximus proclaimed emiierur in Britain, 
iii. 724; defeated by Theixlosiii^ 725 ^ 
Maximus^ ■ sncccssor of Valentinian, iiL 

Maxyes of North Africa, ii. 389^ 

Medes, their original locality, i. 224 ; a 
Japhetic qpd Aryan race, 246 ; their 
relation to Assyria, 247 
Media, limits of; L 245 
Modo-Persian cigpire, its constitution, 1 . 
295 ; kings of Scripture^ lirobable iden- 
tifications^r, iii. 154^ % 

I Mcgara, revolutions iff, •. 341 

Mclearth, the Punic Hcrcqles, tutelary 
deity «f CaTthnlc, ii. 385 
^clicertes, the Tyrian Melcarth, iL 355 
Melos, conquered by the Athenians, i. 515 
Memmius's speech on the conduct of the 
J«gurtbinc wox, iii. 53 «• 

M^mnon (the vocal) desorlM, i. 118 
explanation of the sound, ib, 

Memnon, th^ Persian general, ii. 50; hu 
death, 52 • 

Memphian kingaQm, i. 87 
lltomphis, vast necropolis of, L 96 
Memphite kings, i. 85 
Menauderis fragments, their clover and 
pointed maxims, ii. 127 
Mcnelaus, or Onias, high priest of the Jewis 
iii. 160 • 

Munenius Agrippa, ii. 231 

3 o 
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Menee, or head of the fint gSjptiiB 
djnuty, L 84 ; legends respecting him, 

™.*h. a 

Hereby V7 (system of), invented 

Gonon, ii. 8 

Merovingian dynasty founded by Merovens, 
iii. 742 

Mesopotamia, description of, i. 189 ; upper 
and slower, i. 190 ; tho seat of the 
Assyrian empire^ tft. 

Messalina (Valeria), wife of Glandiiub iiL 
891 ; her profligacy, 401 ; maniage 
without the knowled^ of Glandioe^ 402; 
assassinated, 408 
Messenian war, L 386 
..Metairus, Hasdruhsl defeated at the, iL 
464 

Hetellus Mseedonicns (Q.), censorakip ^ 
iii. 20 

Metellus’s (Q.), conduct of the Jugurthine 
war, iii. 56 ; jealousy of Marius, 61 ; 
receives the title of Numidicus, 64 
Metempsychoaii^ Egyptian dCocMe of, L 
92 

Metaed (Attic), their analogue in the con- 
stitution of Servins Tnlliur, ii. 204 
Metou'a reform of the calendar, iL 102 
Metrical system, early invention of a, i 24 
Mettius Fufetius, legend o^ ii. 180 
Midas, an historical personage, i. 252 
Midianites, a tribe of Arabs, i. 150 
Milan made the capital of Italy by Maui- 
mian, iii. 654 ; its unfitness for a capital, 
656 ; edict of, in fayourof tho Christiana^ 
iii. 677, a noble declaration qf universal 
toleranc^ 683 '* , 

Miletus, eighty colonies planted «firom, L 
362 

Military government, Giblnn’s maxim 
respecting^ iiL 603 ; tribunes with con- 
sular power, ii. 251 ; roads, Homan, 
323 ; efiectual instruments of subjogh- 
tion, 537 , 

Millennium of Bome^ surnnuu^ of past and 
present on the, iii.^17 
Milo^ the athle^ i. 363 
Milo (T. Annins), faction of, iiL 207; 

exiled, 215 •' 

Mlltiades, his exploits^ i. 887 ; at Mara- 
thon, 892 ; saves Athens by marching 
back from Mhrathon, 895; expedition 
against Paros, 399; unsuccessfui retop, 
»6. ; trial and death, 400 ; his tomb still 
at Marathc-i, 400 , 

Miracles (pretended) intxxiduced into the 
Christian church, iii. 728 
Mischna and (i-imaia, Jewish, iii. 583 ^ 
Misenum, treaLy of, with Sextus Pompey, 
iii. 283 

Misr, an Arab name for Egypt, i. 70 
Misraim, a dual, signifying the two Egypts, 

i. 38 I 

Missionaries to the Goths, iii. 723 


Mithridates (or Mithiadates) the Greats his 
descent aid early life^ iiL 102 ; import 
of the name^ ib . ; his dharacter, 108; 
prowess and boudless activity, i5. ; 
knowledge of twenty-two languages, t5. ; 
hesitation to attack Borne during the 
SocLd War, 106 ; first Mithridatie war, 
107 ; bu niassacre of 100,000 Italiano 
in Asia, ib . ; the great Mithridatie war, 
143 ; takes refuge with Tigranes, 144 
McBsia, conversion of the GotAs o^ iii. 723 
Moeao-gothio language^ iiL 724 
Mohammedanism the seouige of idolatry in 
the Christian ehurch, iiL 728 
Mole 5f Hadrian, iii. 508 
Moloch, Carthaginian sacrifices to, iL 122 ; 
^escription of the sacrifice of children to, 

Monarchical doctrine of Homer, L 320 
Mongolian or Turanian languages^ L 54 
Mongolirn nee, the, iii. 738 
Monolith shrines (Egyptian), dimensions of, 
L 13fit 

Souths pleni and eavif ii. 167 ; Mace- 
donian and Jewish, iii. 579 
Morena (Sierra), the boundary between 
the Iberians and Celts, ii. 450 
Mosaic law, leading principles of, L 156 
Moses^ historic credibility of his writings 
assumed, L 15; his renunciation of a 
princely position in Bgypt^ 149 ; legends 
respecting, 154 

Mucins ScsBvola (P.), founder of scientific 
Homan jurisprudence, iii. 5 ; ((2.), 
chaiuctcr of, 86 

Mulucha, or Molochath, expedition to the, 
iiL 65 

MummWs ignorance ot art, ii. 517 

Mnnda, battle of, iii. 251 

Murder, ancient Boman punishment for, 

ii. 179 

Murena's conspiracy against Augustus, iii. 
325 

Mursa, its bridge of boats five miles long, 

iii. 712; Magnentius defeated at the 
battle of, ib. 

rMusid} Greek, i. 333 
Muthul, battle of the river, iii. 57 
Mutina, war of, iii. 271 
Myealc, battle of, L 448 
Myogna), ruins of, i. 321 ^ 

Myoerinus, his remains in the British 
Museum, L 100 
Myla, battle of, ii. 406 
Myotmesus, sea-fight at, iL 498 
Mythical and historioaL periods dii^ntly 
divided in different oountrios, L 827 ; 
Boman history closes with tho Battle of 
Lake Begillas^ ii. 223 
Myths, Greek, i. 810 
Mytilene, rerolt o^ i. 503 


Nabovibsib, era ot separate 
into upiicr and lower dynasticB, i* 214 ; 
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NftbonanAr— eonlMiicai. 
makea a political dianga at Babylon, 
228 

Nnviiu’B (Cn.) poemi^ ii. 568 
Nalasaa, birthplace of Gonatantiiie^ iii. 6S1 ; 
Ciaudina oonqnen the GothcPat, tA. ; 
formal partition of the empire at, iii 
718 • 

Names (Boman), forme o^ il-lOO; cnetomi 
regulating, 507 
Naplei^ origin of, ii. 290 
Napoleon’s reviral of the tactics of Epami- 
nondas, i. 558 ; supremacy of equal 
duration with Omr’s, iii. 204 ; coind- 
dence in the families of AngnAns and, 
826 

Narcissns, minister of Clandins, iii. ^01 
Naraes defeated by Galcrius, iii. 660 
Naval tactics of boardings Boman, ii. 

406 * 

Navy (Romani, first step to the formation 
of a, li. 323 

Naxos, revolt of, i. 457 . 

Nearchus, voyage of, ii. 77 
Neko’s canal to niiite the Hediterianean 
and Bed Sens, i. 184 ‘ 

Nemean games, i. 829 
Nemesis of desfKitiBm tracks the sueoesson 
of Augustus for four centuries, iii. 349 ; 
CMignla’s insanity an example of, 884 
Nero idopted by Claudius, iii. 403 ; acces- 
sion, 405 ; portrait of, 406 ; family and 
education, 407 ; hopeful beginnings, 
409 ; inctedibilium eupitor, ih. ; radical 
vice of his character, ib. ; intrigues at 
his court, 411 ; firmness and order of 
his early government, 413 ; qninquen- 
ninm Neronis, 414 ; a monster of lust 
and cruelty, ib. ; murder of his mother, 

415 ; sings his own poems on the stage, 

416 ; morbid sensibility of feeling, ib, ; 
madness, 417; divorce and murder of 
OckiAia, and marriage with Poppma, 
418; chants the Sack of Tray during the 
Great Fire, 419; gifts to the populace, 
425 ; death, 430 ; flowers scattered on 
his tomb, 431 

Nerones, femily of the, ii. 463 
Nerva's (emperor) accession, iii. 483; the 
free choice of the Senate, ib, ; ** mingled* 
the principate and liberty,” ?IA. ; his 
family, 484 ; endeavours to revive the 
spirit of the Republic, 485; adopts 
Trajan, 486; his reign a prelude to the 
most brilliant period of the empft^ iA. 
Nervii, defeat of tbe, iii. 216 
New i^tonism, tbe rival of Christianity, 
iu. 716 

Newman’s '‘Begsl Bome^” ii. 216 
New Testament, break in the history oi 
tho Church after, a providential domarcor 
tion, iii. 692 
Nicias and Cleon, i. 508 
Niona (or Nice), oounoil of, iii. 689 ; tbe 
filut OScumenical Council, ib, ; convoked 


Nicna—eonftiucecf. 

by Constantine to decide on tbe teaching 
of Arins^ 690 ; the commencement of 
r^lar eedesiaatical history, 692 ; iib 
substance a sydbd of the Eastern Ohuieh. 
694 

Nicene creej, framed by tbe council of 
Niena, iii. 689 ; addiUons to it by ihe 
Conneil of Constantinople, lA. 

Nioome^ magnificence of, iii. 653 
Nicopolisb founded in commcltbration of 
the batdo of Actinm, iii. 296 
Niebuhr on the Agrarian laws, ii. 236 
Nigritian or Negro race^ its physical cha- 
racters, i. 53 

Nile, itc^ chief name in Hebrew, i. 73 ; 
Bonioe according to Speke, tA. ; its course 
traced, tA. ; tho While and Blot riveie, 

^ tA. ; inundation, 76 
NifllT^’s monareliy, the first revolt from 
tbe* patriarriial government, i. 36 ; cor- 
resiMmds with the third dynasty of 
BeroBus^ 197 ; traditions respecting him, 
204 , , 

Nine^h, dale of its destruction, i. 215; 
fiilL 225 ; evidence of its utter demdil- 
tion, tA. ; a city of three days’ journey, 226 • 
Nisibis^ sieges of, iii. 711 
Nissa (Nalsaas), birthplace of Constantine 
the Great, iii. 671 
Nltooiia, Queen, i. 85 
Noachic precepts, i. 28 
- Nobility of Merit, Roman, ii. 582 
Nones, Kalends, and Tdesj, ii. 167 
' Noreia, defeat' of the Consul Carbo at, iii. 71 
Noma Pompilius, election of, ii. 164 ; his 
sacred wi jtings discovered, 566 ^ 
Numantip, the stronghold of Iberian inde- 
pciiBencc, ii. 537 ; site^ 539 ; siege^ 
.444 ; razed to its foundations^ 546 
Numnntiiie war, ii. 542 
Numbiis 8 and 10, their prevalence among 
the Latins^ ii. 158 ; Babylonian mythical, 

• i. 197 • » 

Numerian (emperov), mnidcrod by Aper, 
Ui. 64£f ‘ 

Nnmidis, and Maiftelhnia, after the Jugnr- 
thine war, iii. 68 ; becomes a Boman 
province, 248 

Numidian light cavalry, ii. 401 
Numidians— Nomiuls, ii. 390 
Nuiidiiue in the Boman calendar, ii. 168 

H * 

OcTAVTA marries Antony, iii. 281 ; her 
devotion^ him, 290 

Octavianna, W. Julius Cnsar, afterwards 
Augustus, iii. 255 ; resolves to prove 
himsdf “the nephew of his node,’* 
266 ; lands at Lnpa and assnmes his 
adoptive naine^ 267 j celebrates the 
games of Venus Genitrix, ib. ; chosen 
Gonsnl with Q. Pedins^ 273 ; marri^ 
to Antony’s ^ughter, W l ; bis Alpine 
campaigns, 288 ; changes Rome from 
3 n 2 
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OetaYianuB — wnlinwd, 
brick to marble, *6. ; bis poli <7 of magna- 
nimity, 801 ; Imperator and Censor for 
life, 308 ; leceWes tbe title of Princep^ ' 
809; enjoys the realty of despotic 
powe^^r 2 nder Bepublican formSj (see 
Octavius and Augustus), 310 
dctevius (G. afte^ards Augustus), his 
mith, iii. 195 ; adopted Gnsar, 252 ; 
GBssar’s master of the hone, 254 ; his 
name ‘tSksomcs Octavianus (sec Octa- 
vianus and Augustus), 255 
Octavius (M.), the tribune, iii. 13 ; effect 
of his deposition on the Boman constits^ 
tion, 14 

Odenathus, Prince of the Saracens, iii. 
626 ; proclaimed Augustus, 628 ; mur- 
cidcrc^ 628 

Odooccr, king of the Heruli, iii. 746 ; the < 
first barbarian king of Italy, «&.; ap- 
pointed patrician by the emperor of the 
East, «6. 

(Ecumenical council, that of Nice, the first, 
ui. m 

(Edipns, story of, i. 815 
Ogulnian law, ii. 279 

< C^oufumh its technical meaning the Roman 
empire, iii. 692 v 

Old and new style, difference between, iii. 
250 

Old and New Testament history, gap 
between, bridged, iii. 153 
Oligarchies^ blind selfishness of, ii. 275 
Oligarchy, greatest danger to an, i. 339 
Olybriua (Anicios), eiuporor' of the West, 
iii. 746 

Olympiad, the first, i. 327 ; rule for com- | 
puting the Olympiads, ib. ' , 

Olympian Jove at Mis, colossal status of, i. 
471 

Olympias (mother of Alexander), tier violent 
character, ii. 10; cruelty, 35; sangui- 
nary tyranny, 99 

Olympic games, embassy to jllgypt respect- * 
ing them, i. 134 ; a means of national 
union, 330 * 

Olynthiac oratiens of Odlnosthenes, ii. 22 
Olynthns, afiaiss of, i. 551; Olynthian 
war, 562 ; attacked by Philip, ii. 22 
Onomarclms, crucifixion ii. 13 
Opimius (L.), consulship of, iii. 35 
Optimate^ a new nobility, ii. 553; and 
Popular^ iii. 41^ 

Orbes^ Boman military, iii. 65 
OrohomenuH, Sulla’s victory at, iii. 110 
Oriental empire, lull of the lasty ii. 499 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, i. 26& 

Orodes’s embassy to (hassus, iii. 210; 
pours molten gold down the throat of the. 
dead Crassns, 213 
Osci or Opici, ii. 139 

Ostorius Scapula’s war in Britaiii, iii. 897 
Ostracism, the institntion explained, i. 
354 ; Qrotc Cn the nature and workings 
of, 355 


Ostrogoths Bud Visigoths, iii 621 
Ostro^hs in Italy, foundation of the 
kingdom of, iii. 746 

Otho^ the Emperor, iii 482; his plot 
compared to Catiline’s, 433 ; his army 
defeated by the Yitellians^ 486 ; snScide, 
487 

Ovation deadtibed, il 549 
Ovid’s banishment, iii 349 
Oxyntas, son of Jugurtha, ill 92 


P^DAGooini, meaning of the word, L 480 
Pmtus and Ania, death of, iii. 401 
Pagan, brigin of the wbrd, ii. 166; 
sacrifices abolished by TheodosinB, iii. 
727j 

Paganism, date of its cessation, ill 728 
Painters of Athens, i. 473 
Paffiting; Gbeck, i. 379 
Palace, misisters of the, ill 709 
Fuliepolis, capture of, ii. 291 
Palatines^ q- household troops, iii. 709 
PafEstine under^the Ptolemies, iii. 157 
Palmahi (Cornelius) conquests in the East, 
iii. 495 

Palmyra, its splendour under Hadrian and 
the Antonincs, iii. 625 ; sioge of, 637 
Pandosia, battle of, ii. 290 
Pantheism, the source of Egyptian super- 
stitious, i. 83 ; taught by Xenophanes, 
874 

Pantheon at Borne, iii. 312 
Papa (pope), derivation of, iii. 693 
Papinian, the jurist, iii. 606; liis noble 
answer to Cuacalla, 607 ; put to death 
by his order, ib. 

PapiriiiB Cursor’s victory over the Samnites, 
ii. 296 

Papyrus almost extinct, i. 76 
PuT^ment, anticipation of its invention, 
i. 265 ; replaces papyrns, ii. 91 
Farmenio, Alexander’s reply to^ ii. 60; 

murdered, 70 
Puthenon, the, i. 469 
Parthenope, or Naples, il 290 
PLrthiaif empire, iii. 105 ; cavalry, tactics 
of, 211 

Parthians, first triumph over the, iii 283 
Farysatis’s vengeance for the death of 
Cfyrni^ ii. 39 

Paiysatis, wife of Alexander, il 78 
Patras and Fatricii distinguished, ii. 161 
Patriarchal constitution, i . 28 ; government^ 
raliglouB as well as civil, 29 
Patrician houses, ii. 161 
Patrician, dipity of, instituted 1^ Con- 
• stantine, iii. 707 

Paul’s (St.), labours and Bufferings, ill 
549 ; joumoys, 653 ; assertion of his 
political rights, 554 ; at Rome, 556 ; his 
first trial must have been before the fire 
of Borne, ib . ; acquittal, 556 ; martyr- 
dom. ib. : tradition of his fonnding n 
church iir Britain, /A 
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Fanaaniaa adTAnees with the SpartuB to 
engage Mardoniue, i. 437 ; etratcgy at 
the battle of Flatsea, 439 ; treasonable 
'oorroapondenee with Xerxes, 446 ; at- 
tempts to laue the Helots in vbellion, 
446 ; blocki^ed in the temple of Athena, 
and death, 46. , 

Phy of the Boman soldiers^ first, u.» 
265 

Felagigi, the hereBiareh, said to be Morgan, 
a Welshman, iii. 786 

Felasgian raoe^ its Greek and Italian 
branohcs, i. 808 

Felopidas's character, L 664; coiftipiracy, 
565 ; death, 569 

Peloponnesian war, causes of the, i.,4S5; 
at the head of wars of principle, 489 ; 
three great periods of, 494 
Peloponnesus, Dorian conquest o^ L 82# 
Penance of Theodosius, iii. 727 a 
Fentapolis of Sodom, Gomorrah, &c., i. 
62 ^ § 

Ferdiceas, receives AloxanderV signet riftg, 
ii. 80 ; regent, 82 ^ 

Perduellio, definition of, ii. 664 » 

Feregriiii, three divisions of, iii 23 and 00 
Ferennis, minister of Gommodua, iii. 626 
Pergamns, list of its kings, ii. 91 ; library 
at, 46. 

Feiionder, tyrant of Corinth, i. 340; patro- 
nises arts and lettera, 341 
Pericles and Oimon contrasted, i. 460 ; his 
brilliau If administration, 451 ; suiieriority 
in debate, 465 ; his sons, 491 ; power of 
stemming popular feeling; 492 ; funeral 
oiatiou by, 497 ; death, 600 ; his ^e 
the cpocli of tiie highest creative genius 
ever known, 467 ; Groto on the changes 
at Athens nuder, 469 
PeriodonicuB, Nero’s title of, iii. 426 
Perioeci of Sparta, i. 333 
Peripatetie ^hool, i. 128 
Perperna overthrown by Metellus, iii. 131 ; 

executed by order of Pompey, 132 
Penccution of Gliristians under Marcus 
Aurelius, ill 619 ; general aiid^intcns^ 
698 

Persecution, the great, iii. 663 ; for eight 
years uuder Galerius and Maximin, 678 
Persecutions of Christians, dates, of the 
ten great, 698 

Persecutors of Chrutians, loathsome dis- 
eases of, iii 674 

Persepolis, its magnificent mins, if 260 ; 

Alexander's massacre at, ii. 68 
Perseus, last king of Macedonia, overthrown 
• by Atmilins Panins, ii. 608 ; ^lis debaso- 
ment and death, 609 

Persians, the cream of the Aryan race, I 
246 ; their geographical position, 260^ ; 
five stages of their langnage, 261 : their 
rdigion, ib . ; noble, agricultural, and 
nomadio tiib^ 266 ; pre-emlneutly a 
military raee; 46. ; list of kingi^ 294 
Perspective^ invention of, i. 476 


Pertinax, his virtuous character, iii. 627 ; 

aocesnon, 603 ; murdered, 604 
^escenniuB Niger subdued by Severns at 
Issns, iii. 605 • 

Pestilence at Rome, il 243 ; (^•grea.t), 
the true oriental plague, iii. M9 ; num- 
bers 6000 victims daily at Rome, 629 * 

Peter (St.), crucified at Rome during the 
Ncroniau persecution, iii. 688 
Petra, rock-hewn temples of, iil«l96 
Petronius Arbiter's “ Satires," iii. 423 
Fharamund founds the kingdom of tho 
•Franks, iii. 734 

Phnacia (Homer's) Corcyia, i. 341 
Phalanx Maoedonian) invented by Philip, 
ii. 6 ; how constituted, 43 
Phalaris, usurpation and crnclty of,ai. 36^ 

I Bentley’s dissertations on the letters of, 
iM66 

PhomAh Nccho, i. 132 
Pharaoh, op[)TCBBnr of Israel, question of 
his identification, ii. 163 
Pharisees ^d SaddnceeB,^iii. 164 • 

Fhardficcs defeats Calviuus, iii. 241 ; de- 
feated by Gmsar, t6. 

Phamaces’s rebellion against his father • 
Mithridates, iii. 149 ; death, 150 
Fharsalio, battle of, iii. 231 ; not named 
by CecBiir, 231 ; description of tbo battle, 
233 ; corrected date of it, 234 
Pharsadus, description of tho city, iii 232 
Phasael totrarch of Judaaa, ill 179 
Pheidon, king of Argos, I 331 
l’heni6, at the battle of MycaliS a divine; 

I 442 

Phenomenal distinguished from absolute 
truth, y ^ 

Phidias's pUce in the history of art, i. 471 
Philrciii, legend of the brothers, i. 366; 
their altars fix the boundary between 
the Funic and Hellenic r.^coB, ii. 393 
Philemon, fonnder of the New Comedy, ii. 
•127 as 
PhileticruB; kingdom of Pergamns founded 
by the t^nncli, ii. 91 » 

Philip II. (of Macefloii^, accession of, i. 660, 

. il 3 ; appointed general of tho Greeks 
fer*tbe Peniin war, ii. 3 ; loses an eye 
at Methone; 12 ; appointed general of 
the Amphictyons, 27 ; assassinated, 31 
Philip III. Aridnms, son of Philip IL, ii. 82 
Philip lY. (of Macedonia), il 108 
iPhilipY., state of Macedonia under, il 480; 

his character, ii. 603 
Philip, phmician of Alexander, ii. 54 
Philip the rninreh, son of Herod, iii. 541 ; 
builds ORsarea Philippi, t6. 

^Philip (the emperor) celebrates the ^ular 
games un theMillcnninmofRomo,!!!. 616; 
said to bo the first Christiau emperor, 
616 ; slain at Yeroua, 616 
Philippi, the first scene of the i>reachiiig of 
Christianity in Buropc; Ni> 277 ; battles 
of, »6. 

Philippics of Demosthenes, il 15 
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Philo- JudsuBi precunor of Neo-Flatoniim, 
iU. 550 

PhilopcBmen extendB the power of th# 
Achieaa league ii. HP; death of, iL 501 
Phiload^ra ((Aritk) at Borne, ii. 515 
Philosophy, Greek, i. 873 : at Athens, 
^ teachers o^ i. 481 ; dassificatioiL and 
eharacters of the schools of, iL 128 
Philotas^ son of Parmenio, iL 70 
PhoesBon^atheir self-impowd exile, L 275 ; 
▼ictory over the Gorthaginiaiis and Tjr- 
rhenioiug^ L 276 ; Maneillea, a colony o^ 

i. 276 ; found the city of Blia or Velii, 
i 277 

Phocion, chameter of, iL 19 ; policy of his 
earlier and later years distinguished, 21 ; 
f death, 99 

Phoci^ i. 357 , 

Phoiuician monuments, Hamitic chani«ter 
of, i. 51 ; emigration, great, ii. 315 
PhoBnicions, their place in the history of 
the world, ii. 843 ; long career of com- 
menoial greatness^ 850 ; akil} in navi^- 
tion, 352 ; three kinds of shiiU^ ib . ; 
manufactures, 858 ; colonisition, 354 ; 

A in the British island 857 ; their colo- 
nies rather commercial Tories than 
centres of political power, ib. ; colonies 
in Africa, 860 ; oiTilisation, 361 ; lead- 
ing authorities for their history, 363; 
materials for deciphering inscriptions, 
887 

Fieria and the Muses, i. 858 
Pindar, poems of, i. 371 ; his house spared 
by Alexander on the destruction of The- 
bes, ii. 87 

Pious frauds, evil principle of, iii. 681 ; 
brought to aid the ambition of the 
clergy, 728 

PimuB, the chief port of Athens, L 467 ; 

surprised by Telcutias, 547 
Pirates of Cilicia, iii. 141 
PisistiatuB, UBurpatien of, i^349 < 

Piso (Gn.) charged with the murder of Ger- 
manienr, iii. 870 ; Licinianuw chosen as 
GsBsar by Golba, 468t> 

Plague at Aom^ iiL 462 

Plague of Athens, an eruptive typhoidJbver, 

i. 498 ; its ravages described, 499 < 

Planets distinguisM by oolours at Bor- 

sippa, i. 200 

Plat^ itsfiddityiito Athens, i. 356 ; plasLof 
the battle of, 4.SS; description of it, 439 ^ 
small portion of the armies engaged at, 
440 ; the ei-.j invested with a sacred 
character, 441 ; siegi* of, fivL 
Platseans, their gratitude to Athens, L 391 
PlautinuB put to death by Severn^ iiL 606 
Plautius's (Auluo) invasion of Britain, iiL^ 
396 

Plautus (T. Moocius) transfers Greek New 
Comedy into Latin iL 568 ; Punio lon- 
gnagein, 383 

Plebeians, origin of the name and order of, 

ii. 184 ; do not correspond to the modern 


Plebeians— confanacd. 
sense of the word, 185 ; Servins Tullius’s 
benefits to them, 205 ; thrir suffer!^ 
from the abolition of royalty, 216 
PlebiBcitr;m, ii. 202 

Pliny the elder, a marvel of literary aeti- 
vity, iii.^456; description of his early 
„ studies, 456; his Natural History an 
invaluable mine of tbe knowledge of the 
aaeients,4d57 ; compared with dfpstotle 
and Baoon, 458 ; death from the great 
eruption of YesavinB^ 469 
Plii^ the younger, description of the erup- 
tion bf Vesuvius, ib.; oorrespondence 
with Trajan resp^ing the Christians, 
59^; his letter the first apology fur 
Christianity, 694 ; on invaluable testi- 
mony to primitive Christianity, 595 
PAiina, wife of Triyan, iiL 489; secures 
the aoccQBion of Hadrian, 501 
Plutarch’s parallel biographies, iii. 528 
Poccild (St^), picture of the ^ttle of Ha- 
tathon onltil wallt^ i. 897 
Poeni^ and Punicus, ii. 343 
{^isoners, professional, in Borne, iii. 404 
Political invention of modem times, a 
mixed constitution, the great, ii. 186 
Politics, the profisssion of, i. 481 
Follentia, the Goths defeated by Stiliclio 
at, iii. 731 

Pollio^ protects Viigil, iii. 280 ; the Fourth 
Bclogne adilressed tn^ 281 
Polybius, the greatest ancient historian 
liter Thucydides, ii. 514 ; character of 
bis history, ib, 

Folycarp^ bishop of Smyrna, iii. 519, 593; 
his words before his martyrdonii at 
Smyrna, 598 

Polyerates of Samos, sto^ of, i. 137 : cha- 
racter and greatness, L 842 
Polygamy, earliest example of, i. 22 
Polysperchon aHies himself with Olympisfl^ 

ii. 98 

Pompeia, Csaar's wife, must be above sna- 
picioD, iii. 196 

Bompei^ destroyed, iii. 455 ; description 
the eruption, 461 ; discoveries at, ib, 
Pompey the Great (On.), date of his birth, 

iii. 80; his vacillating character, 114; 
salute by Sulla as Magnus, 117 : sue- 
oessive stages of his career, 127; out- 
manoeuvred by Sertorius, 130 ; subdues 
the pirates of CiUcia, 141 ; four years' 
cauljMigus against Mitliridntes, 148 ; 
takes Jernsalom, 176 ; entors tbe Holy 
of Holies, 177; estrangement between 
him and Cbsar, 198 ; his triumph tbo 
most magnificent Borne had ever seen, 
200 ; vain, selfish, and irresolute, 203 ; 
marries his daughter to Cnsar, 204 ; de- 
dication of his theatre, 208 ; measures 
against Cnsar, 216; his charaoter drawn 
by CsBsar, 228 ; flight to Capua, 225 ; 
invited by Omar to a conferone^ t'A; 
leaves Italy for Dyrrbadiium, ih. ; reply 
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Fompey the Gkeat— eontmiied. 
to Onear*! oTortniee for poaoe, 229 ; ano- 
OOBB at Dyrrhaehiam, 230 ; flight after 
Pharaaliat 236 ; hia five wivea, ib. ; mnr- 
dered, 238; hia head prcaeated to 
Gnaar, 239 ’ 

Fompey (On. the younger)^ hia ^feat and 
death, iii. 230 * 

Fompey (Seztna), after the battle of Mnn- *| 
da, w. 261 ; aeiaea Sioily, 2|fS ; treaty 
of Augaatna and Antony ^th, 282 ; 
conquered by Agrippa, 286 ; death, t6. 
Fomooriam, the^ ii. 176 
Foua Snblieins, ib. • 

FontiflEa, ancient Roman, iL 165 
Pontificea, inquiry into the origin of the 
word, lb. • 

Fontina (G.), the Samnite Hannlba], ii. 
293; hia generoaity and enlturo^ tfig; 
hia mnrder a national crime, 
FentiaBPilate,Froearatorof JndiBa,iii. 179; 
oppreaaion and inaolta to the dewi^ 544 ; 
biuiiBhed, 549 ; tradition "reapecting Ma 
death, ib, 

Fontua, kingdom of, iii. 101 ; aoelie of 
heroic fablea, th. ; remama of Hellenic 
civilization in, i. 361 

Pope \paiui), origin of the word, iii. 693 ; 
a title of the p:itriarch of Alexandria, 
ib. ; first affixed to the bishop of Rome 
in ibo seventh century, ib. 

Fopilius Lmnas, anecdote of, ii. 610 
Foplicola, Valerius, ii. 221 
Fopnlua Romanus, meaning of, it 160 
Foraenna, war with, ii. 222 ; quantity of 
the penultimate, ib. 

Poms opposes Alexander, ii. 75 
Poseidon, the great deity of the Ionian 
race, i. 343 ; hia contest with. Athena 
for the guardianship of Athens, i. 243 
Foaitive law, first examples of, i. 28 
Poats^ system of, established by Diuoletian, 
iii. 676 

Foatumlua (Aulua), stem discipline of, iL 
263 

Fostumiua, governor of the western pip- 
• vinoea, iii. 628 
Fothinns, martyrdom of, iiL 598 
Fotidssa, Corin^ian colony o^ L 360 
Fmfcctna Mbmm, iii. 248 
Frafeetua Urbi, iii. 819 
Frmnomonfl^ their original reference to 
nobility of birth, iii. 328 
Prmtorian cohort, its origin, iii. 829 gnardB, 
how constituted, 820 ; superseded by 
the Joviana and Hereuliaos, 665 
Prmtorian guards finally aboliabed by Gon- 
atantme^ iiL 676 

Ftmtorian prefiectui^ the four, instituted 
by Gonatantine, iii. 707 
Fnaton, the oonaula originally so ealled, ii. 
218 ; the number imneaaed to four, 416; 
Urbuua and Peregrinus^ 277, 664 
P^atozahip institute as a oompenaation 
for the plebeian oonaalahip, iL 277 


Frefoetaof Rome and GonatantinoDle* iii* 
709 

ftrefimtare of Italy, Hi. 708 
Prensatio, an infor^l canvass, iii. 184 
Prince of the capii my, L 187 
Prineepa Senatna, iii. 62 ^ 

Friaci Latini, iL 183 
Friacu^ the historian, ilL 739 
Probna (the emperor) dclivera Ghtul from 
German invaders, iii. 642 ; ^mrves to 
rank wilh the bert of the emp^Re, ib, ; 
reemits the army with Germans, 643 ; 
fubdoes rebels in Asia, 644 ; triumph 
and death, ib. 

FroeonsnU title of, iL 291 
Procopius proclaimed emperor and defeated 
by Sallust, iii. 721 

Procurators of Roman provinces^ iiLfl79 * 
^ro4;cuB of Coos, i. 482 
Proscription, the first, iii. 119 ; by the 
triumvirs Augustus, Antony, and Lepi- 
duB, 274 ; a reign of terror, 275 
Prota^ras, the first sophist, L 482; 

hanighe^ 484 » * 

Frovidentiad government of the world, 
proof of, L 281 

Province, dnivation and import of the 
tenn, iiL a2 

Provinces, Sempronian law on their allot- 
ment to the magistrates^ iii. 32 ; of 
CoDsar, 302 ; senatorial distinguished 
from the pmvinces of Gmsar, 310 ; list 
of Roman, iL 653 

FrovincialesdistingniBhedfromSocii, iiL 23 
ProvineialB^ Roman, despotio treatment o^ 
ii. 551 

Frusias’s betrayal of Hannibal, ii. 600 
Psamipetlbhus, strange experiment of, L 
69 ; fulfilment of an oracle respecting, 
131 ; bis employment of Greek merce- 
naries, fo. ; cruelty of Cambyats to, 285 
Ftah, the Egyptian Hephoost^ i. 121 ; 

• colossal statue of, ib. ; legend of him 
and his priAt Setlfes, 128 

Ftolemai<^yBtem of astronomy, L 211 
Ftolemies, their rq)e in Egypt, if 141 
Ptolemy, sonof Logus, Alexander’s general, 
iLp3 ^ * 

Ptolemy I., snruamed Soter by the Rho- 
diuiB, ii. 91 

Ptolemy II., Fbiladelphns, ii. 91 ; em- 
Iwsey to Rome from,.336 
ftolemy IV. attempts V> enter the Most 

• Holy Place, iii. 167 

Ptolemy Geraunne, king of Ifiaeodonia, ii. 
1U9 ■ 

Pnblie land (ttoman), iii. 9 
Pnblilian lawB, their efliect on the relation 
> between patririans and plebeiani^ iL 

PnbiWuB Philo (Q.), Pnblilian laws oL iL 
20^ 279 

Fubliliua Volero and hia ^hlilian law, iL 
288 

Pol and Menahcm, i. 219 
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?anic langnago in the Poenulns of Plnutns, 
u. 386 

Punic war (iirst)i opens with three Sicilian 
campaiisns, ii. 343^j the occasion of 
cresting a great Human fleet, 406 
Panic WOL- (second), the most niemurable of 
ail wan ever waged, Ji.<*429 ; dedded 
tho future destiny of the world, ib, ; 
divided into three perhids^ 430 ; its 
rcBultJn increasing Homan power, 470 
{Ret Imnibal and Carthage).' 

Funicus and Fmnus, ii. 343 
Purple (Tyrian), how obtained, ii. 363 
Fydna, decisive battle of, ii. 608 ; the date 
of the estoblishment of Romar universal 
empire, iL 511 

Pyramid (the great), builders of, i. 87 ; its 
^ dimensions, 00 ; angular measurement, 
«6. ; interior, 101 c, ' 

Pyramid of degrees, i. 97 ; of Oephr^n and 
of Mycerinus, 103 

Pyramids, acconnt of them, i. 90 ; theories 
respecting, 96 ; indications of their con- 
nection with astronomy, ib. :**a8tr')nomi- 
cal pnrp^ of the passages in, 106 
^^rhus, king of Kpirus, ii. 103 ; his cha- 
racter, 106 ; wars in GrcecOf^ 107 ; lands 
in Italy, 811 ; ** another such victory 
his ruin," 814 ; Homan and Carthagin- 
ian alliance against, 318 ; leaves Itely 
for Sicily, ib. ; relieves Syracuse, 319 ; 
his political mistake, 46. ; defeated at 
Benoventom, 321 ; death by a woman's 
hand, 322 

Pythagoras^ aonroo of his doctrine of 
Metempsychosis, i. 92 ; his discoveries 
in mathematics and music,* 374 ; hold 
the true theory of the sular syAei% 375 
Pythagorean brutborhood, the, i. 376 
Fythiau g^es, i. 329 ^ 


Quadt, decisive victory over^tlic, iii. 520 4 
Quaastor and prietor, lulatioif of the ofliccs ' 
of, ii. 415 

Quietus (L.) suppres^s^the Jewish rebel- 
lion in Mesopotamia, iii. 585 
Qninctilis (the month) chanc’od into Jpliua, 
iii. 268 

Quintilian the rhetorician, iii. 453 ; fra- 
ternal love of tho brother^ 524 
Quintillaa proclaii^ emperor, iii. 638 • 
Quirites, Csesar quells a mutiny by address- 
ing the soldiers ai^ iii. 244 
Qoirites, Qniriunt, and Cures, il 172 


Babbinism, origin of, iii. 683 
Babirins (C.), trial of, iii. 85 
Badagaisua, cliief of the Vandals, defeated 
by Stilicho, iii. 731 

Badegaat^ the Slavonian god of war, iii. 
731 I 

Bainbow, why first mentioned at the Del uge, 
i. 25 


Hameses II., works of, i. 121 
Hamnes of the Latin stock, Titienses of the 
Sabine, ii. 170 

Bapfiia, Antioohus tho Great defeated att, 
iii. Ig7 

Has, Hakna, or Rasenna, ii. 141 
Havenna, ^pital of Italy under Bomaus, 
Gothi^ and exarchs, iii. 731 
Repfugium or Fngalia, festival of, ii. 214 
Begilluf^ ^ttle of Lake^ the close of 
mythiciu^man history, ii. 223 
Begulns's (M. Atilius), great soa fight with 
the Carthaginians, ii. 403 ; victory by 
*'biuikmg tlie line" of the enemy’s 
fleets 4U7 ; defeated in the plain of 
T^nis, 409; his heroism, 411 
Behoboam and Sliisbak, i. 125 
Beign of terror duriiag Sulla's proscription, 
{M 119 

Beligion, gummary of the Egyptian, i. 84 ; 

ancient Homan national, ii. 566 
Beiigious ^piattera, historical and contro- 
versial, ‘treatment of, distinguished, 

X 

]tetnus and Bomulus, heroes oponymi, ii. 
170 

BepetnndiB, action of, iii. 30 
Bopublic (the Homan), perished finally at 
Philippi, iii. 278 
Bcscripts, Imperial, iii. 315 
Betiuriiis and Scciilor, iii. 526 
Beti'ibution which ovci'tekcs the too power- 
ful, ii. 70 

Bcvolntiuiuiiy epochs, history divided by, 
i. 19 

Bex Sacrornm, ii. 219 
Bhsetia Bubjug.ated by Driisos, iii. 331 
Bbsetians, a brunch of the Etrascans, ii. 
141 

Bheginm, derivation of, ii. 185 
Rhetoric, artificial mechanism of Homan, 
iii. 28 

Rhodes, siege of, ii. 89 ; subjugation of, 
510 

Bicimer (Count), the king-maker, iii. 744 
Kpads of Italy, magnificent, iii. 33 ; and 
public works, Homan, ii. 656 
Bock-hown temples of Abon-Simbel, i. 121 
Roma Qiiodrata, ii. 175 
Homan qrigin, theories of, ii. 1 73 ; impro- 
babilities of early history, 215 ; chrono- 
logical alisurditles of the legends, ib. ; 
early treaty with Carthage, a remnant of 
real fikistory, 221 ; tho monarchy elec- 
tive, 190 : aristocratic character of the 
constitution, 228 ; hereditary traiismis- 
siou of character by the nobility, iii. 407 ; 
laws reduced to onlcr by Uudriiin, 508 ; 
three last steps in tho downfall of the 
Republic, 127; death-blow to Homan 
gieatncBB, 655 ; endurance of Homan 
ascendancy, i. 303 ; literatnre, dearth o^ 
before the Hellenic impnlse^ ii. 335 
Homan empire^ complete severaiioe of the, 
iii. 736 
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Romiuii, their perfidy in dealing with 
fiiieignen^ ii. 801 ; tmdiiionaL modera- 
tion, 488 

Bomana and Latins, ancient treaty between, 
ii. 235 ; Montani and Gollini, 1J7 
Borne, oras of its foundation, ii. lo3 ; dia- 
advantages of its site, and why choaen, 
174 ; table of the heights df the aereu 
hills, 165 ; legendary history, 168 ; iti^ 
stato in the last years of tlmimonarchy, 
209 : conquered by the BirHans, 224 ; 
surrender^ to Porsenna according to Taci- 
tus, t&.; settlement of its popular conatitn- 
tion contemporary with its dominion over 
Italy, 280 ; its dominion over the civilized 
worl^ 653 ; secret of welding conquests 
into a political whole, 326; conroined 
the strongest points of governments it 
superseded, 131 ; decay of old Bot|pn 
virtues, 653; transformed from brick to 
marble by Anguatus, iii. 209; rebuilt 
after the great fire, 421 ; besieged by 
Alarie, iil. 733 ; sack of^bj^e (foths, 
734 ; pillaged by Qenserio^ 744 
Bomnlus Auguatulua, last of the iCbman 
empeinra, in. 746 • 

Bomulus, political constitution ascribed to^ 
ii. 162 ; and Bemus, heroes eponymi, 
170 

Boscius, Cicero's oration for, iil. 137 
Boaetta stone led to the interpretation of 
the hieroglyphics, L 79 
Rostra, corruption of the word, ii. 2S8 
Bonmans in Wallochia, iii. 633 ^ 

Bozana married to Alexander, ii. 73 
Boyal title abolished at Athena, i. 344 ; 
succession in the East^ principle of, ii. 
108 

Royalty, inisignia of Boroan, ii. 194 
Bnbena's picture of the penance of Thco- 
dosiiia, iii. 727 

Bubicon, the boundaiy between Italy and 
Cisalpine Gaul, ii. 134; Saetouiua's 
embellished account of Cssar’s pnaaing 
it, iii. 228 

Bupilia lex, ii. 549 • 

Busaia (modem) and Macedonia, parallel 
between, i. 360 

Bussian Macedonian history, coinci-, 
deuce between, iL 35 
Bnth, date of the book of, i. 1 65 
Rntupiin (BichboiOiigh), the usual port for 
travellers between Gaul and Britain, iii. 
217 


Sabbavio year, neglect of the^ iii. 167 
Sabines, primitive manners of the, il 172 
Sacred hand, Theban, i. 510 
Sacred bands of theSamnites^ ii. 297 
Sacred Spring, the Sabine custom oi the, 
ii. 172, 282 

Sacred war, the first, i. 329 ; 
motes the asoendsnej of Philip, ii. 10, 
25 ; fate of the Phoeuns in it^ 25 


Saorovir, rahellion in Gaul under, Hi. 370 
Sadduoees and Pharisee^ iii. 164 
#aguntain, siege o^ ii. 427 
Salaminian (the), Athenian state galley, i. 

520 ^ 

Salamis, number of Greek EL'S Persian 
ships at, i.M22 ; map of the battle, 425; 
description of it^ 427 ; one of the three 
sea-fights which have secured the liberty 
of the world, 429 

Sallust's inaoeunte rhetoric, iii.^ ; fiiulU 
of his Jugurthine War, 06 ; comment on 
^Niebuhi^sopinion of him, 1 85 ; as governor 
of Africa, ii. 371 ; cause of bis ezpuluon 
from the Senate, iii. 215 
Salona, Diocletian’s palace at, iii. 667 
Samaritans and Jews, iii. 153 
Samniies, their wars with Borneo £. 281*; 

* ^branch of the Sabine nation, 282 ; com- 
plete foreigners to the Bomans^ 288 ; 
second war, 290 ; tlie great war, 292 ; 
treaty rejected at Borne, 295; third 
war, 299 ; state of Italy after those wars, 
SOfii; iiPthe Social Wat, iii. 90 * 

Samos, revolt of, i. 465 
Sanchoniathon of Berytus, ii. 881 
Sanhedrin, Jimit of its jurisdiction, iii.* 
543 • 

Sapor defeats Valerian, iii. 625 
Sapor II., irigns for seventy-one years, iii. 
711 ; wrests from Borne the oonntries 
beyond the Euphrates, ib, 

Sappho and Alcmas^ i. 371 
Saracens, origin of the name, iii. 626 
SarUanapalus represents the androgynous 
deity Sondon, i. 214 ; explanation of the 
legend oMiis death, ib. 
Sardiyia,*Garthaginian colonies in, ii. 394; 

Boinan seizure of, 417 
Sanliiiiai^/’ ** cheap aa^ ii. 539^ 

Sardis besieged by Qyrua, L ; burnt 
by the Atlienians and loniaiis^ 882 ; sub* 

» mitsto Alexander^ ii. 60 
Sardonic laugnter, ii. 418 
SarmaliaiB, 300,(l!t)0, settle in Illyrieum, 
iii. 710 • 

SarmizegethuBS, capital o^Dadia, iii. 491 
SosB^ideD, dpnasty of, iii. 517 ; their 
ori^n, 612 

Satanic agency one of the mainsprings of 
the world's history, i. 20 
l^itire, etymology of thf^word, ii. 884 
. Satrap, explanation of the L 295 
I^Satnniinns’s (L. Appnleina) partisanship 
of Marius^ iii. 83; his sedition, 85 
Saturninuff (L. Antonins), revolt of, iii. 
479 V 

Satuminns's rebellion and defeat by Probus; 
iii. 644 

Satyric drama, the, i. 473 
Saxa Bubra, Constantine^s victory over 
Mazentius at, iii. 675 
Saxons, their situation ai)?ording to Pto- 
lemy, iii. 839 ; their ounfedemqy, ib. ; 
establiriied in Britain, 720 
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Soetoratni, Yioai^ u. 207 
Seheria, the ialiuul of the PhaBMiAiu a 
Ooroyia, i. 841 t 

Sdiillo'e “Bing of PoljmteB,'* L 138 
Sohlei^^maeher*B distin^on bkwoen Jongi- 
tndinah ind tnuisvene viewn of historio 
ikcte, i. 7 

Sebooli of the prophetic i, 167 
Seienoe^ fieedom eapreme in, iL 467 
SeipiOk ^^rneliai Afrioanni, the elder, ii. 
466 ;^n character, 466 ; romantio ez- 
onmion to Afric^ 469 ; lands in AfKca, 
471 ; his death in rdantaiy exile, 47$ 
Soipio Afirieanui^ the younger, exploits of, 

ii. 626 ; his stem integrity, .546 ; un- 
popularity, 666 : Buspeoted assassina- 
tion, 566 ; redeetions on his doom, 682 

Scipio (L.) Asiatious, ii. 497 
Scipio Nasiea (P. ), his cognomen of Sen^io, * ■j 
iiL 16 ; his psrt in the death of Tiberius 
Gracchus, 18 

Scipio (Metellus Pius) defeated by Gasar at 
Thapsufl^ iii. 246 ; suicide^ id, 

Soorditei, war with the, iii. 47 •• $. 

^urge of God, Attila proud of the title^ 

iii. 735 

' Scriptural epochs according to different 
authorities, table of, i. 12 ' 

Scriptures, the Gothic^ iii. 740 
Scythians, four great races of, iii. 738 ; 
royal, 789 

Sea-fight^ the first recorded in Grecian his- 
tory, i. 341 

Secession of the plebeianny iu 231 
Secular games oelebrat^ ii. 281 ; by 
Augustus, iiL 328 ; by Claudius, 401 ; 
on the Millennium of llome,v516 
Seiaachthia (Solon's) compared^- tp the 
Mosaic law of the jubilee, i. 347 
Sejanus ^ .filius), minister of Tiberius, 
iiL 8|B; cbaracter by Ta^situs and 
Velleius Paterculus, 373 ; betrothed to 
Lirilla, 377 ; conspires agrinst Tiberius's , 
lifSb id. ; his fall, 578 * 

Selencia, description of,*- iii. 210 , 
SelencidsB,*socceBsorB^^^e eastern part of 
Alexander's empire^ L 240 ; era of the^ 
ii. 88 ; reigndd for 260 Bears, 90 j last 
of the, iii. 151 

Selencui^ general of Alexander, ii. 83 
Sella curuliB^ not from cnrru% iL 212 
Semiramis, an immpsonation of maaculu^ 
energy in a femue form, i. 213 ; stories 
of her amount id, ; signification of the*' 
name, id. ; or? responds to the goddess 
BeroetOk 214 • 

Semitio iMguages, oripn of the^ i. 39 ; 
nation^ 49 

Sempronian house, the^ iii. 4 c 

Senate^ constitution of the Homan, iL 
226 ; extinction of its power, iiL 666 
Senatores pedariL iL 227 
Senains-conanltpm, ii. 202 
Seneca (M. Annmus), fisther of the philo- 
sopher, iiL 407 


Seneca (L. Anumus), appointed to the 
tutorship of Nero^ iiL 408 ; humiliating 
oonfesaion of the oourtier-philosop^r, 
411 ; his disgnuse and suicide^ 423 
Senone^extinction of their nation, ii. 806 
Septnagint, thc^ iii. 167 
Serians and Sini^ iii. 659 
Senrile waf in Sicily, iL 546 ; second, iii. 
79 

Sertorins ifiL), career of, iiL 129 ; his 
army onSpaniards ofiioered by Marian 
refug^ 130 ; baffled the Roman arms 
&r eight years, id. ; murdered by Per- 
pema^ 181 ; his papers destroy^ by 
Pompey, 182 

Serrins Tullius, king of Bome^ ii. 196 ; 
twO distinct features in his oonstitution, 
197 ; military organisation based on 
i^prop^y, 208 ; the hero of tho plebeian 
order, ; assassinated, 207 ; parallel 
between Solon and, i. 349 
Seven hills of Bome^ iL 176 
Sor'en Ssgwof'Greece, i. 872 
Seven provinces, vicar of the, iiL 709 
Sevei'as (Septimins), the emperor, character 
* of, iii. 604 ; persecution of tho Chris- 
tians,* 605 ; visit to Britain, 606 ; esta- 
blishes an undisguised military despotism, 
606 ; dies at York, i6. 

Severus, the Ctessr, made emperor, iii. 
672 

Severus (Libius), emperor, iii. 745 
Sesostris, stche erect^ by, i. 120 
Sextilis, the month, receives the name of 
Augustus, iiL 343 
Shepherd kings or Hyksos, i. 89 
Shireis origin of,uiL 336 
Shrouded ^s of the Etruscan^ ii. 145 
Sibylline ^ks, iL 210 
Sicily, Greek colonies of, L 363 ; contended 
for by the Carthaginians and the Greek 
colonies, 432 ; popular revolutions in, 
616 ; Athenian expedition to^ 617 ; 
revolntions after tho death of Agathocles, 
iL 124 ; belongs geographically to Italy 
^ thei Peloponnesus to Greece^ 839 ; the 
first of the Roman provinces, 415 ; ser- 
vile war in, iii. 629 

^^SiciniaB Dentatus (L.), anppoa^ to have 
been murdered by the decemvirs, ii. 247 
Siddim,^ battle o^ the first recorded in 
history, i. 63 

Sidn^’s (^Philip) sdf-denial paralleled 
by Atexander's, ii. 377 
Sidon, history of, ii. 347 
SidoniauB bum themselves with their city, 
ii. 41 

Siege (Asqrrian) by piling a mound of 
earth against the walls^ L 274 
Silius's (0.) marriage with Messalina, iiL 
4Q2 

Silver Book at Upsala, iii. 724 
Silver coinage introduced into Borne, ii. 827 
^ver age of Roman literaturek iiL 628 
Sins and Serians, ui. 669 
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Sinope^ tbe capital of MithriilaWfl Icing- 
dom, i. 361 

Simeon, eon of deophai^ crucifixion o^ iu. 

697 

SkoUe, comparatiTe hardneu of Fenian 
and Egyptian, L 285 ^ 

Slavery of the negro laeee nnoonneeted 
with the cnrae of Ham, i. 80 ; fefieotionfl 
on, ii. 546 

Social war, Athenian, ii. 9 ^ 

Social war (Roman), eeaontial cflnaeter of 
the^ iii. 90 ; defect in the plane of the 
levolntionista, 91 

Somatee'e oppoeition to the Sophipte, L 
483 ; nature of hie teadi^ i. 584 ; 
deflCription of him, A. ; hie epecnlative 
philosophy develop^ Plato, mordl by 
Xenophon, 46 . ; caricatured in the 
** Clonde," 636 ; groonda of hie aoeoi^ 
lion, 46 . ; hie death, 535 ^ 

Simon Magne^ legends concerning, iii. 548 ; 

ti^ition of his founding a sect 592 
Simon (son of Gions), goverfloFTf the n- 
volted Jews, iii. 665 ; during the siem of 
Jeruealem, 672 ; taken prisoner hy ntna, 
580 • 

Simon Thaasi, Jewish era o^ iiiT 169 ; 
murdered, 170 

Simoiudes of Oeos, rival of Pindar, i. 371 ; 
one of the two great masters of the 
Bpinieia, tA 

Simonides of Amorgos, i 372 
SoldieiB (Christian Roman) exited for 
oonsdeutioua refusal to serve, iii. 662 
Solomon, greatness of his empire, i. 172 
Solon’s legidation, i. 845 ; assumed mad- 
ness, 46 . ; warning against lawless ambi- 
tion, 346 ; interview with Onesns, 349 ; 
and ServiuB Tullius, parallel between, 
46 . ; his lambic poetry, 372 
Soli Toceives the name of Pompeiopolu^ iii. 
142 

Somnium Seipionis, ii. 623 
** Sons of God and daughters of men ” in- 
terpreted, i. 22 

Sophia, Church of St., at Gonstsptinople, 
iii. 703 

Sophists (the), force of the term, L 482; 
high fees laid to them, 46 . ; four causes^ 
bringing ^em into disrepute, 46 . 
Sophocles (the poet), one of the ten^generals 
in the exped^M m a^nst Samos, i. 466; 
adds a third actor in dramatic dialogue, 
475 o 

Sophonisba, tragic story of, ii. 469 
and on^fa, meaning of, i. 482 
Sorites inatyrant’s logic, UL 607 
Spain, place of the peninsula in the his- 
tory of the wwld, ii. 448 ; ethnology o^ 
449 ; derivation of the name, 46 , ; Hither 
and Further, 470 ; its pacification by 
Tiberius Sempronius Grac^us^ 638 
Spain, vicar of, iii. 709 
Spalato, a corruption of Salome Palatlnm, 
ui. 666 


Spanish language, ii. 461 ; memorable 
siegeB, 453 

Sjyffta, government of, i. 334; its pre- 
eminence, 338 ; the 300 at Thermopyls 
selected as iath^ of families, 418; 
oongrassof, 487 ; shamefol alligacd^ith 
the Persian^, 526 ; war in Asia, 537 ; 
supremacy, its iiyuriouB influeooe on t^ 
glory of Hellenism, 550 ; its mins, 385 
Sparta and Athens^ oommeneement of their 
rivalry, L 855 ; defy Darios, 

Spartan discipline^ its character, i. 332 
Spartan letters aeknowledging kindred with 
OeJewB, iii. 169 

Spartacna^ Correction of, iii. 132 ; killed 
in battle with Crassns, iii. 133 
Sphinxes, distinction in the sex of the Greek 
andB^ption, i. 316 d .> 

CpoliaOpima, cases recorded of, it 162; 

the third and last, 421 
SpnriuB CassiuB, the author of three works 
to which Rome owed her greatness, iU 
234 

Spnrina Mmlins aconsed^of aqkiring to 

• royalty, ii. 252 

Standing army at Roma first formed by 
Marius, iii. 78 

Statira, wif#bf Alexander, U. 78 
Statins, tho poet, iiL 467 
Staines, aweating and weeping of, accounted 
for, ii. 652 

Stclai erected Sesoatris^ L 120 
Stilicho^ guardian of the emperor Honorios, 
iii. 729 ; his victory over tbe Goths at 
FoUentio, 731 ; . the deliverer of Italy, 
46. ; exeented, 733 
Stoic philoBgphy, ii. 128 
Suetonins^PanliiinB exterminates the Droids, 
iii. 470 ; defeats Boadioea, 471 
Strategi, ^eir importance in the Athenian 
govemdmni^ i. 854 

Stiategn^ the chief, a sort of Ir^ier, ii. 

. 20 

Sneves in SpaAi, hingdom of the^ iii. 786 
Snevi, co^i^eraoy «f the^ iu. 838 
Suffrage (universal) v^ipulattd at Rome, 

Snllaili. Clorn|)inB) diatingniahed in Afriea 
nnaer Marina, iiL 66; negoeiationa with 
Booehns, 67 ; rivala Marius in the Social 
war, 92 ; obtains the oorona ohudionalis, 
0 94 ; eonsnlship, 95: master of Rome^ 
96; embarks for tne Mithridatie war, 

* 98 ; personal bravery, 110 ; victory over 

Fimbria, 111 ; seal for Greek learning, 
112; vMtmons progress in Italy, 113; 
viet^ at\he Gollinegate, 116; assames 
the title of Felix, 117 ; dictator for 
making laws, 118; terrors of his pro- 
scription, ib. ; his policy and legislation, 
121 ; eriminal oode^ 128 ; remarks on 
his retirement, 124 ; hbi death and 
funeral, 126 i 

SolpieinsGalba's (Serviu8)atroeionB hraaeh 
of faith with tbe Lusitanians^ iii. 640 
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Sulpicius Bufiis .ind tlic Sulpician rofraiion, 

. iii. i)5 

Sumptuary legi.sIaiion, iii. 77 
Sunday, iii. CS'J 

Suiid.|^, or DioH Solia, oviglu of ili.'ifc naino 
of liio 'lay, iii. G82 

Suii-W(ir8hi]» at Uuiiip, iii. 639, 682 
Sun* worshippers in K"ypt, i. 119 
Snpcrstitiuus, iiiudcrn priestcraft paralleled 
with Egyptian, i. 118 
Supitiriiw!^ maxim of llouian ijolitical, ii. 
fill 

Surenas sends Crn^s^s'H licad and hands to 
OrudcM, iii. 212 

Surnainc.s of honour nmona the Komans, iL 
632 

Swabia, origin of the name, ill. 338 
'Sybariri and ** Sy ha rite," i. .‘S63 
Sylvester, bishop of Kome, iii. 694 > 

SyiDiinurlins the pliiloKophe.r, the a'lolugist 
of i»agauisin, iii. 723 

Syphax, king of the Mussa'Hyliaus, ii. 454 
Synicuse, siege of, i. 521 
Syria made n Jlo'iian province, :ii. 1 51 
Syriac language, i. 51 

iSyrian monarchy, i-eview of the, ii. 4S9 ; 

tlu' last great oriental cm] are, ii. 499 
Syro-Ohaldaic, the vernacular language of 
raleHtiiie, ill. 566 


TADBiiiiAiiijf (leges), ii. 562 
Tiinrariiius rebels against Ibmie, iii. 370 
Tacitus on the (lennans, Jii. £:3u ; dmw* 
biick on Ills authority, 359 
Tacitus, the emperor, Ida ruign and death, 
iii. 641 1, I 

Tailinor, iii. 62.5 | 

Tago.s, saiil to have dictated the Ktruseaii 
sacred books, il 146 
Tannth, ^ic runic goddess, ii. C<!jl 
Tantalus, tmtb of, i. 258 
Taruntiiies attsick the Itoman fleet, ii. 309 ; 
insult the. Koiuaii :iMiUassador, iO . ; their 
eiiibasty to I’yrihus, 310 ^ 

Tarentum,-afluirs of, ii. 307 ; .surrendered 
bi the llouiaii.s by jflifo, 322 ; treaty of, 
between (Mavian and Antony, iii. 280 
Tarquiniu-s rri.scus, legend of, ii. 1 89 
Tarquinius Siiperhus, his iisur]iation, ii. 
207 ; expulvioii, 213; death, 223; tomb 
of hia family, 214; clironologienl ah- 
Biirdities of his SLory, 223 . 

Tarshish, ii. 3. •, 356 
Taste for art conbisteut with savage ex- 
cesses, iii. 1.50 

TaUirs, the rac.- called Scytlliana by the 
ancients, iii. 737 ; their ]>liysical cha- 
lacters, ih. 

Taxc.s under the Roman empirc, iii. 322 
Te Denrn laudamiiH, the anthem, erroneously 
ascribed to Ambrose, iii. 726 
Telamon, dccisiY,! iiattle of, ii, 421 
Teiemaclius, the monk, self-devollor of, j 
iii. 731 


Tempo, position of, i. 409 ; Athenian 
retreat from, 410 

Temple of Jerusalem de.scr!bed, i. 173 ; 
it-s troaHures carried otf by Orassus, iii. 
177 

Ten tnbes, oversight causing the 8i>arch for 
the, iii. 152 

Terence, ft (larthaginian, il. 533 
Tureutilian law, ii. 243 
Tcriuiuus^(tho goil) and the Tcriiiinalla, 

ii. 166® 

Tcriniiiiis and Youth refuse to remove from 
the site of the C.apitul, ii. 210 
Ternai'y sy.stem of the Latins, ii. 179 
Terpandcr the father of Greek iiiuaic, i. 
370 

Teri?iillian, apology of, iii. 605 
Tetrien.s, emperor of the West^ iii. 62S ; 
- overthrown, 639 

GTeiitoberg (fore.sl oQ, the scene of tht; 
dcstrueiion of Varus and his legion^:, 

iii. 351 

T utongs ^(the) annihilated by Marius, iii. 
75 

Teiidmie race, its Si?andinavi:ui and Oennaii 
brai^ies, iii. 310 ■ 

Teuton* family of languages, siib>diviHii)n.s 
of, iii. 724 

Thala captured iiy McLellus, iii. 52 
Thales, of Miletus, eclipse i>redicted by, 
i. 256 ; founder of Urn Ionic suhoel of 
philosophy, 373 

Thames «To.sso«l by (la sar, iii. 218 
Thapsaciis, “the fatal ford," ii. 63 
Tliapsus, battle of, iii. 211. 

Thiisos, Athenian con* | in- .t of, i. I.';? 
Thelics, or Diesj.olis, foundation of, i. .SO 
Thebes, tlio Egypti'm and Hu'otian, i. J 1 1 
Theln's, its supn-iiiacy under Kpamin.iinlas, 
i. 536; siir/riseil by tin* Sparlari.s, 553; 
sliurl n.scendancy ot, .559 ; iiiassaerc :it, 
by Alexander, il 37 

Theinistocles, chaiacler of, i. 401 ; eoii' 
ti’ibsted with Aristides, v't-. ; slralageiii 
of, 424 ; .award of the mrofU ]»n/.u of 
iiiilita'-y skill to, 435; his u-e.asoii, 
'u.'ilraiusm, and flight to rer.siuy 449 ; 
rcceptiuii by Artaxerves, /7». 

Theocracy, revival of the Jewish, i. 168 
Thcoiloric, king tif the Visig'iths, iii. 734 
TheudoiYc, founder of the kingdom of liie 
Ostrogoths in Italy, iii. 746 
Theodosian cihIc, the, iii. 741 
Themlo-ius the Great, emperor of the 
East, iii. 723 ; dl.-ianns the troths, i/j. ; 
master of the re-niiited East and West, 
725 ; extit pates Arianlsm, 72t» ; his 
]icuance for tJie mnssacro of Tlicswilouica, 
727; diviilcs the ciu]iire between Area 
dins and llonorius, 729 ; the genius of 
Rome expires willi him, ih. 

Theiidfjsiiis IL, reign of, iii. 730 
TliengiiiH, the poet, i. 342 
Thcogon'y, Greek, i. 313 
Theology, relation of history to, i. 6 
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Thcrmopyl«, map, i. 411; Spurtau force Titas'-co»/t»«crf. 

fur its defence, ih. ; attack and defence dciith, his character, 4G1; Arch 
of, 413 ; monuments at, 417 ; effect of of, d8l 

the battle on the Tcaolution of the Urt-eks, Tiga, varictios of the, ii. 195; Candida 
ib, ; saves the liberty of the world, 418 and sni-diib*, 5d3- 
TheriiiopyliO, defeat of Antioclius tl^ Great Togabi and bruocali, llalli, ii. 831 

at, ii< 495 Toleration, univciBal roli^ions, tljff nolileal 

ThcHCUS, his remains brought from Scyroa, of all r>oliti(1d doctrines, iii. (377 ; edict 
i. 457 _ ( » <l‘'Jcrias, 578 

Thespis first gives tragedy its dramatic Tomyris and Gyrus, &tory of, i. 2<S2 
character, 1. 474 Tophet, origin of the word, ii. 

Theasalonica, niasKacrc of, iii. 72.5 Tonjuatus (T. Manlius), why so n^od, ii. 

Thessaly descrilied, i. 357 ; divided into ^li.^ 

tctrarchics, 858 Ti^i^iinrs, Glirislian, iii.|ff6>3 

Th'riy tyruita of Athens, the, i. 5.3^ Tragedy, history of, i. 473 

Thirty tynnits of Ihaiic during the captivity Trafalgar, •ne of the giisit sea liglits for the 

of Valerian, iii. 628 : catalogue of t^iii, 'lilnTty of the world, i. 429 
ih. ^ TKij.an, consulship of, iii. 1 78 ; his family, 

Thirty years’ truce in Greece, i. 485 487 ; extcrminatos the delators,* 489 ;• 

Tholhmea, kings of Kgy]di, i. 1 1 7 . liift title of Opliiuiis, 490; Kurnaiiied 

Thrasoa, the Stoic ]iiiilo.sophor^ put in 1>.-Luimis, 491 ; di.-«(‘(HiragoTiiunt of clubs 

death, iii. 424 . or guilds, 496; spleiidiil piiblii; works, 

TliiicydiilcH, rival of roriclcs, i. ^5 497 ; dmlii at Seliiiu.M, 499 ; his death 

Thucydides, and HenKlotus, f -t/Spohs#- the cpuchof the ivceding liiriiU of Itomc, 

ration on the .'Speeches in, 486; conduits 500 ^ ia'iffge of, 494; c^uiuii of, 494 

ofhh ii'.story, 491; banished, 510* ^ Transinigralioii of souls, rytliagureaii doc- 

** Tliuudi.riiig liCgiuir’ of Cliristians, iii. trine of, i. 375 
52' Treason (law^of) under Aiigiisius and Tibo- 

Tilfi, course of the, il. 153; various jiamcR rius, iii. 3il 
<»f llir ’-ivor, IfO Treasury of Home, disUiictioii between the 

Tib< riussnbjiig:i(os Yindolicin, iii. 831 ; im- public and imperial, iii. 328 

prcsbiou))r(idMi‘-!«l<nit1m<4orinausby, ; Trulielliauus assumes the x>orp1c, iii. 629 
(h-rniiic .’ictori 's, 313; retires to Uliodrs, Trcbia, battle uf the, ii. 134 
ih. ; a priv.atoeii 'zm Ihei-c for seven years, Tri.anglc, a Punic euiblem, ii, 385 
346; T<iorosede.spoiidem*y nnildotcrniina- j Tri In -s (Athenian) divided into phrati'JiU 
tiiiri of cliarscter, 846, 351 ; aecti.soion to i and geiites, i. 815 
the purple, 8;'i9 ; iiiodcratioii of the lirst ' Trilws (lli ui.iin, thirty new, ii. 197 
jea»'i! of b s ivign, 872; “bohlin" a wolf j Tribunes of <lie Plebs, ii. 231 ; their inler- 
Ly til ■ ear.'/' ih. ; witlidraw's to Oapnw, j vcTit^ju^ml jurisdiction, 232 ; nature of 
375; d'.laucljrriesofliMivlircmoiit, 376; j their iM)wi.'r, 233 
7iis i'oj.iMiCtiviblo treiudicry, 877; oiiinioii | TribiiiiuM t^leniiii, ii, 218 
of his infinity, 380 ;„:uldietiou to the j Triluis, origin of the woitl, ii. 159 
a<jUofdiviiiatfon,381 ; rc-luelaneeW visit ! Trilogies, tragic, i. 474 
K. me, ih. ; lU-alli, 88*2 | •Tripartite d.rswnt of mankind, i. 34 

Q’ibi:rins (son of the emperor) put to death i Tripartite continent oT Kuroyn*, Asia, and 
by Caligula, iii. 381 ! Africa, fdiysieal cliuraetors of, i. 35 

Ticiuus, llaiiiiibnl defeats the Kcimuis it Trijioly, origin of Unv*Minc, ii. ifltS 
the, ii. 433 Trii’emes first built at Goriiitli,*i. 340 

Tigraiips, kb.g of Aniieiiia, iii. 145 ; bo- Tiiuipph at Kmne, hist, iii. 661 

comes a v.arwii of Boinc, iii. 149 n Triumvirate, finst and second, iii. 201; 

Tigranes, grandson of *hi*precodiu;^ ill. 348 formal cuiistitutioii of the second, 274; 

Tigranucerbi, s'V* of, iii. 115 ; taken by the triiiinviral proscription, 275 

LikmiUus, ih. fflri’imviri sent to Gninra to iu<xuire into 

Tiiiioeracy, Greek, i. 347 . the laws of Solon, ii. 243 

Tinioleon libcrales Sieily, i. 562 ; Idu noble ^’roj.an War, a local war magnified, i. 252 ; 

niodeiatioii, ih. historical, tO|K)graphicaI, and literary 

Tiryiis, missive ruins of, i. 321 qnestionf inspecting, 317 

Titieiises, Kaiunes, ami Lueeres, ii. 170 Tn>y, Alex.andcr .it, ii. 17 
Titus (son of Vespasian) saves bis father’s Truce, the fifty years’, Ijclwcen Athens and 
life, iii. 897 ; “ the delight of the hii- Sojp’ki, i. 511 

man race,” 455 ; sent agaiiislJeriisalen:, linces lictwecn Athens and Sparta, con- 
571 ; intrigue with llercaice, 4(51 ; works trasteil with mod«:ni trr.alif.s, i. 462 
“the wi-ath of God," »5.; lakes .Teri«?a- Truth, phenomeiml and absolute, distiii* 
Icin f.»rc JerUisaleiiiJ, iii. 451 ; Jewi.di guislied, i. 28^ • 

legend of his torments, iii. 463 ; his Tryplion, le.uler in llio .-ervilc wav, iii. <9 
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Tullia and her hither’s statue, legend of, 
ii. 207 

Tullus Ilosliliiis, ii. 177 
TungtiKUiii rac(>, the, iii. 73S 
Turanian familj of langu.'igea, i. 54 ; why 
called, ib , ; their agglutinative and 
luoni-jllabic structure, 71 
Turin, battle of, gained by Constantine over 
the army of ATaxentins, iii. G75 
Tiirki.sh race, the. iii. 738 
Tusci^gg^cBiruction of their naval |iower, 

Tunculiiin, the first whole state incorpo- 
rated into tliw Koman common wo* Ith, 
273 

Twelve tables, laws of the, th(> foundation 
of llonian jurisprudence, ii. 24U 
Tymniiicidc, universal ancient opinitm in 
favour of, iii. 25 G ; (principle of,) first 
martyrs to, i. 351 . ' 

Tyrannies of Greece and Eonm, cnntenipu- 
raucous establishment of, ii. 208 
Tyrants of Greece, i. 339 ; the age of the, 
840 ; Greek, difTcrence lictwecn the fall 
of Itoinaii kings and, ii. 21a 
Tyre, besieged by Alexander, ii. 59 ; the 
prisoners niass.acrc<l,t5.; riiwnician iiaiiio 
of, still retained, 846 
Tyre and Sidon, history of, ii.' 84 G 
Tyrioius's martial ballads, i. 887 


UoKTAN or Finnish race, the, iii. 738 
Ulpbilas, the great eviiiigeiist of the Gotbs, 
iii. GO.’i ; translates tlio Bible into 
Gothic, 724 

Ulpian. the jiirut, iii. 610 
Tilpins Marccllus, repulses tht> Caledonians, 
iii. 524 

Unity of history, i. 3 
Univers.'il eiii])irc, the only Iruo^ i. 243 
Universal eiujiirc < Koman), a preparation 
for the .advent of the deliverer, iii. 3 
Universal monarchy, God’s sentence aguiiisb 
every attempt at, i. 81, 24*2 
University of Athens, (ormed byjthc schools 
of phib 'Sophy, i. 4.>h 
University .if Kome, iii. 508 
Ur of the Obaliiecs, enquiriY into the pile of \ 
the city, i. 59 t 


Yadimonian L'ike./lcfeat of the Klnihc^^ns 
atk iL 806 , 

Vie victis, ii. 267 

Valcns (Flavius), em])eror uf the East, iii. 
718 ; his furious Ari.an T)Ci-.secution of 
the orthodox, 720 ; publicly baptized by 
the Arlan bisbip Eudoxus, 721 ; from 
bis reign the period of the fall of the 
empire dateil, ib. ; death at Die ilattlc 
of Hfidrianople, 722 
Vak-iitia, Kritisli provitice of, iii. 720 
V:iloniiniaii, eiv:|)cror of the \Ve.it, Iii. 7i8 ; 
his ikath, 720 


ValenUnian IL, emperor, iii. 720 ; re- 
placed on the throne by Theodosius, 
725 

Yalentinian III., iii. 735 
Valerian proclaimed emperor, iii. G23 ; as- 
8ocp.tcs Galtieniis in the government, ib . ; 
defeated and taken by Sapor, G25 ; in- 
dignities inflicted on him, ib. 

Valerius Poplicoln, iL 221 
Valerius and lloratius, Die first who bore the 
title of consuls, ii. 248 
Valerian and lluratian laws, ib. 

Vandals, whether a Tontouic or Slavonic 
people, iii. G21; Inmegc Florence, 731 ; 
in Cpain, 732 

Varanes V., the Wild Ass, persecutor of 
t|ic Christians in Persia, iii. 741 
Varius, the epic XM'iet, iii. 287 
Vnrro, era of, ii. 1G8 

''"aniM (L. Qiiiutilius), legate in Germany, 
iii. 3.’ip 

Varus and his legions dcstro^'ed, iii. 851 ; 

his loslj eagles recovered, 3G7 
’’hilia '^P. ’Bervillus), gains Die surname of 
IsauricuH, iii. 141 

Ydi’ described, ii. -255 ; ten ycai-s* riege of, 
ib. 

Velleius Paterculus, Tlwtory of, iii. 373 
Venice, bronze bersics of, iii. 703 
VciiiidiuH defc.aiK the Psirthiaus, iii. 283 
Vereingetorix, rising of Ganl under, iii. 218; 

executed hy urder of Cjpsar, 219 
Verres, .accusation of, by Cicero, iii. 30; 
Cicero\s onituiiis ng:iinst, 138; lisii of 
them, 139; his o.isf |Kir.'ille]cd only hy 
Dm I of W arreii J lu.'«l in ^s, 140 
VeriiLaininm, its name ehaugeil to St. 
Alban’s, iii. (178 

Verus, joint eiiii»erir with M, Aiiri.iins, iii. 
51U; his insolence and I ici iitieusnoss dur- 
ing Die Paithiai) war, .'il? ; death, 520 
Vef'fiasian’B \T. Flavic ■) war iii Kiitain, iii. 
397 ; appointed by NiJ-i'. c niduet- the 
Jewish war, .564 ; prueiaiineit ( inperorat 
Ahixandrii'i, 132 ; iiroirress - if nis ransc in 
the Ea.st, 441 ; as emiiernr, restorer of 
I the gSiite, 452 ; purl lies the Senate, ih. ; 
huihls the FJavi.'ui amphiDieatre, 4.53 ; 
enmity to Die philo.so]thers, 454 ; Pliny’s 
incidental tcotimuny to his industry, 456 
Vestal jrirgins, prostitution and cxcoiitiun 
of three, iii. 42 ; one Iniriied alive, 4G8 
Vesuvius, first reeoixlctl eruption of, iii. 
182; its first gn‘at eruption destixiys 
ller.'alaueiim and Poniijoii, 455 
Vetrfinio, enipci-or, iii. 712 
Vettiiis (T.), insurw;ctioD of, 378 
Via Appia from Rome to Brnudisiuni, ii. 
296 

Vicar of Italy, iii. 708 
Vicars of diocesrs under Die pnotorian 
piicfect*!, iii. 707 

Vi'xMuuilia of ConsLantine, festival of, iii. 
696 

Vicl'iria, empress of the West, iii. 62i) 
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VicuB Scelcrataj^ 207 

Viileant consvk import of the 

' forraala, 85 

Viiidclicja suMeil by Tibnrius, iii. 331 

VimloiiiBsa, /^fclvetian CHpiL'il, iii. 449 

Viudex, rev'f/apd dtath of, iii. 4’^ 

Virgil’s bir(7 iii* ; fourth ocl^nn aud 
the Sibj'Ufio bookR, ii. 21 f ; queslion of 
its pn>pl-*ic uhai-acter, iu."* 281 ; Lis 
doatb, * 

Virginia^ ®i| ii* 207 
Yirginius ^fiis, iii. 450 
YiriathUr character and victorios of, U. 

541 |*<X!ugniRcd as king of Lusitania, 

542 /nmrdci'cd, ib. • 

Vifiigotk and Ostrogoths, iii. G2l 
Vij‘igoib, kingdom of tho, in Frniicfi and 

Spall onu of the starting puiuU oi- nie- 
ilii VI history, iii. 734 
Vilohi'i proclaimed eni|jonir at Cologpc, 
iii. 32 ; career and chara^T, 438 ; 
kil‘'* at the Ociiioniaii stairs, 444 
Volorsos dosirovH a llomaii legion at Ele- 
gi: iii. 517 • • 

Vo's-ans and i1‘li]u>atis, wars 'with, ii. 253 
Voi'g, h'tlers used in Koiiiaa, li. 5(f2 

VVii.ii of Ifadriaii descrilwil, iii. 605 
V'gis in Ih-itain, Kuman, Iii. 5^4 
\Vj, ancient and modern, courtesies of, 
■i. 229 ; natural retribution for, 51 8 
\Vrriiir<!. death of great, affecting epiwides 
if hiM- j, i. 39S 

W-lliugl-n and Sci|«io, pjirallcl between, ii, 
47‘i ; wniti’cUted, 559 
V.ilf (hroiw ) iit'tho Capitol, ii. 158 
Y'Uiien, .'ncit-nt (Jormau, veneration ff»r, 
iii. 331 ■ iii.-pireil (jcrmnn, ih. 

Vooden 'v'-ill-s, orach; cuiniuanding Aihen.4 
to iri t'l, i. 4o8 

^litii^. (:iit of), its antiquity among the 
Cha!.' eans, i. 201 ; advances fnwii picto- 
rial to syllabic aud Hiphabctical, i. 202 


Xakthians^ self-immolation of the, iii. 
276 

Xenophanes, his doctrine of Fanthcisni, i. 

«374 

Xenophon conducts the retreat of the ten 
thousand, i. 5:i(#. biUii.slicd for fij^liiig 
Bgsiinst Athens, 5:'*9 ; his sabs^uent 
life, 540 • 

Xerxes, accession aud character of, i. 4<t3 ; 
leads his host to Sai-diH, 404 ; bridges 
the Hellespont and cuts th roug h Mount 
A thus, ib. ; |iassage of tluj'TfSiilcsiwut, 
ib . ; computation of the Persian host, 
ib. i his fleet destroytt by a storm, 414 ; 
liis retreat decides Ine conflict between 
Fasten^ despoiisiii and £iiro|H^iii liberty, 

* 431 ; )H;ri.shcs by a consjiiracy of his 
chief olliccTs, ib . ; the Ah.'bsuerus of the 
bcNik of Esther, 2S1, 431 • • 

I^Xcgccs and Arbixerxcs, signification of the 
I words, i. 294 
I 

Tkar, ancient Egyptian computation of 
the^i. Mi6 ; Egyptian evague aniMropi- 
cal years explained, ift. ; length of the 
. civil, iii. 249 

York, the sent of the lloiiian Government* 
in Britailf, iii. 504 


Zama, the Waterloo of ancient history, ii. 

474 ; the Iwttle descrilied, 475 
Zamolxis, a Gi.'t'in deity, iii. 631 
Zola, (Vsur’s laconic announcement of his 
victory at, iii. 150 

Zcuohia, wife of OdciialhuH, Iii. 626 ; siic- 
cei^ds ti^Jiis power, 628 ; her learning 
and fAiii*, 63.'; ; defeated at Autiorh, 
6‘>7 ; taken prisoner and brought to 
Kiime,Jt)38 

Zeiigitana, map of, ii. 359 

Zinii, hill Ilf, sniiiniit leveliod, iii. 170 

Zoroaster, traditions reH|>bctiiig, i. 264 
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